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PREFACE, 


"Tuar the Latin language is intimately connected with the Greek, 
is manifest. Whoever compares the prepositions Ex, Pro, Ab, 
In with’EZ, Ipo, Az’, ’Ev,—the numbers Duo, ‘Tres, Triay Sex, 
Septem, Octo, Decem with Ado, Tpeis, Tple, “EE, Extra," Oxtw, 
Aéxz,—the pronouns Ego, Me, Tu, ‘Te, with ’Eya, Me, ine folic 
Tv and T:,—the nouns of daily occurrence Pater, Mater, Sus, Bos, 
Domus, Ovis, Ovum, Pes, Aer, Genu, Agha with Harp, the 
Jolie Mérno al dvs, the Molic ay Adpos, "Ois, “Dov, ois, Ane, 
Tov, "Apgw,—the verbs “Edo, Eo, Est, Neo, No, Sia, Do with 
"Edw, "Ew, °Ecti, New, Naw No, Siw Sra, dow 46,—the ter- 
nminations in amQ, musA and the old Latin salvOS with mpacoD, 
auaviA and gino, —must be convinced of the truth of the asser- 
tion. 

But of what kind is this connexion? Is it that of mother and 
daughter, or of sister and sister? [f itis of the former kind, then it is 
sufficient for the Etymologist to trace a Latin toa Greek word. 
If of the latter, he has gained but little by so doing, but must 
go on to some other language which produced both, ‘lhe question 
then is of essential importance to the Etymologist. 

Let us try the words Domus and Adywos. Can we carry Domus 
any further back in Latin?——-No. But we can carry Aduos further 
back in Greek, and can refer it to Aéuw, to build, whose perfect 
middle is Aédoza. We may go perhaps further, and refer déuw 
itself to déw, to bind, to bind together: the perfect passive of 
which is 4édeyas, whence 1s the word déza. ‘The Latin word Do- 
mus therefore is allied to the Greek language not as a sister, but 
asadaughter, ‘Thus also Argentum can be traced no further in 
Latin. ‘But in Greek is * Apyie, white ; and Agyieis, genitive *Ag- 
YET 06, “Apyivros, white. ‘Lremois from Tgéuw, and Tpéuw from 
Tpew, Tetpenas. So Pompa is from Mowry, this from [éure, 
Temopnra. ‘Tragicus is from. Tpayrnrs, this from Tpayoc. Poema 
is from Tloinna, ‘this from Hoséw, Henoinues. In Latin we have no 
Démo, or Argeis in the sense of white, or Treo, or Pempo, or 
Tragus i in the sense of a goat, or Poieo. Therefore the [atin is 
not a sister of the Greek, but proceeds from it, as a daughter from 
a mother. And the Latin Etymologist is justified in tracing a 
Latin to a Greek word—I speak not of later Greek—and there 
leaving it, thinking that it then becomes the province of the Greek 
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Etymologist to trace it further back in the Greek or to carry it 
on to some other language. Had Vossius been thus satisfied, from 
how many absurdities had his great work been free ! 

But some words must be noticed which seem to be a set off 
against us. Do isa Latin word—J@ is not found in Greek, and 
yet the word dacw is: doow therefore must be referred to the 
Latin Do.—Not so: for, as HAypacw is from IHAyedw, so Aaow 
must be from a verb 4éw, the contracted and therefore not primary 
formpof which is 4a, Do. The fact i is, that the Latin language 
was an early product from the Greek, and therefore adopted forms 
which were early in use in that language, but afterwards fell into 
disuse. ow, 40, fell into disuse, and 4idwys and Jooxw were used 
instead of it. In fact the old word 4ow belonged to a class of GREEK 
words Jaw, Atw, Alw, dow, Ave, which signified separation and 
division, and Aéw signified to give, from the idea of distributing. 
‘* Distributing to the necessities of saints,” 1s an expression in our 
Bibles : and the Latin Partior and Impertior are from Pars, Partis. 
So again Tueor is to be referred to a word which produced Tirtorw 
—to a word Tuw, which belonged toaclass of GREEK words Ta, 
Tew, Tiw, Tow, Tow, which meant to stretch forth or extend. ‘The 
Reader will remember a passage in Virgil, which combines the 
meanings of Tueor and Titicxw.: ‘* Oculos pariter telumque TE- 
TENDIT.” ‘The verb Suo exists in Latin. But that Svw once 
existed in Greek, is clear from the verb Kaccvw, that is, Katacuw, 
and by Katrupare which is nothing but Keracdpara, formed from 
Kzoovw, Katruw. ‘The verb Alo also may be traced to a class of 
words which existed in Greek. *AAsdéw, to roll, ‘Aarivw, to collect, 
‘Enicow, ’Edcaivw, to roll, "JAry£, a whirl, bear testimony to a class 
of words “Adw, "Edw," IAw, to roll. So ”Odw, to roll, is seen in 
“OAavus, to ruin, ‘Tacitus uses Volvo in a similar sense: ‘* For- 
tunis provolvebantur,” Alo then is nothing but a Greek verb 
”Adw, which signified to roll, to conglomerate by rolling, to collect, 
to increase, to make thick or large or solid or stout, and so to 
fatten and nourish. ‘The Greek language supplies us with a root: 
not so the Latin. For a similar illustration of the Latin verb Meo 
the Reader is referred to page 258 of this volume. 

We may now, it is hoped, be warranted in believing that the 
Greek is not the sister, but the parent of the Latin, Nevertheless, 
the writer has not chosen to avail himself exclusively of this opi- 
nion, but has frequently added to a Greek word analogous words 
in other languages. Heis aware that some learned men contend 
that the Latin is to be traced not to the Greek but to the Northern 
languages. Yet it is satisfactory to know that the great German 
Etymologist, Wachter, though he refers his language, as much as 
was in his power, to a northern origin, is frequently obliged to 
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abandon his attempts and to leave°'German words with the Greeks 
and the Latins. With regard to the Cornish and Armoric lan- 
guages the learned Welsh linguist Lhuyd observes: ‘‘ The Damno- 
nian and other southern Britons, being on occount of their situa- 
tion earlier conquered, and consequently more conversant with the 
Romans than we of Wales, it is not to be admired if several Latin 
words occur in the Cornish and Armoric dialects not owned by us.” 
Indeed we may often detect a derivation from the Latin from the 
nature of the word. Thus the Armoric Pirgrin and Relizhon must 
be corruptions of Peregrinus and Religionis, the Cornish Paun 
of Pavonis, and the German Ente of Anatis—and not vice versa. 
So the Northern Recht, Richt, Right, are from the Latin Rectus, 
and not vice versa. 

But it will be said that there are numerous words which we 
cannot show to be taken from the Greeks. Doubtless it is so, 
although the number of such words is constantly decreasing. When 
Vossius published his Etymology, he was ignorant that Pruina 
was nothing but Hpwivy, So it was with numerous other words. 
And future generations will probably supply from the Greek sound 
derivations of words, which to this time have been investigated in 
vain. 

Such words we have, as far as we have been able, traced on the 
one hand to the Northern, on the other to the Oriental languages. 
Not that these sources have been exhausted: much doubtless 
might have been added, but it is hoped that not a few valuable 
analogies have been here collected, and that on the whole the 
claims of the Northern and Eastern languages have received a 
patient and an attentive hearing. 

One word in regard to the Hebrew. Mr. Horne Tooke thus 
expresses his objection to the derivation of Latin from that han- 
guage. ‘It is a most erroneous practice,” he says, ‘ of the 
Latin Etymologists to fly to the Hebrew for whatever they cannot 
find in the Greek :—for the Romans were not a mixed colony of 
Greeks and Jews, but of Greeks and Goths, as the whole of the 
Latin language most plainly evinces.” This seems a reasonable 
proposition: yet [ have not omitted to indulge the fancy of those 
who are not persuaded by it. 

.Mr, Tate is of opinion that the Latin language came in great 
measure from the Sanskrit. Dr. Jones too carries us to the 
Indians. The note on Latus, borne, supplies the Reader with an 
lustance of this kind. Barrus and other words will be found traced 
to an Indian source. Mr. Tate cites the following passage from 
Sir William Jones: “ The first race of Persians and Indians, to 
whom we may add the Romans and Greeks, the Goths and the 
old Egyptians or Ethiops, originally spoke the same language. 
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The Jews and Arabs, the Assyrians or second Persian race, the 
people who spoke Syriac, and a numerous tribe of Abyssinians, 


used one primitive dialect wholly distinct from it.’ 


U have se- 


lected the following Sanskrit analogies from the 26th Number of 
the Edinburgh Review : 


Latin — Sanskrit Latin — Sanskrit 
@s — ayas navis — nav, (Pers. nauh) 
ser — huansa nomen — nam (S. and Pers.) 
llum — vala (force, vio- novem — nora 
lence, an army) novus — nara | 
dens, dentis — dunta pater — pitara 
Deus — devra pes, pedis — pada 
dies — divos potis — poti (lord or mas- 
femina — wvamini ter) 
Srater — bhratara pretium — pralaya 
genu — janu quatuor — chatur 
genus — gana rex, regis — raja 
humus — bhumi ritus — riti 
idem — idem rota — ratha (a carriage) 
ignis — agni septem — sapta 
ita — iti sine — hina 
jugum — yugum Sop-ire — swop-tum 
Juno — janoni (a mother: suavis — suadu 
‘the manifest origin of the Latin sunt — santi 
appellation of the mother of the sunto — sunto 
Gods.”’) tepor — tapa (and tapitum 
juvenis — yuva to warm) 
lux, lucis — loch (shine) terra * — dhara 
malus — mala (dirty, sordid) valeo — vala (strength) 
mater — matara vates — vadi 
medius — mudhya veh-ere — vah-itum 
met-ere — me-tum vert-ere — vurt-itum 
memini — man vidua — vidhava 
met-irt — met-tum vr — wr 
modus — moto uncus — ancus 
mor -t — mor-tum (Pers. vom-ere — vom-itum 
mor-den) VOX, VOCIS — vac (S. and Pers.) 
musca — macsha uterus — udar. 


Notwithstanding the analogy we have pointed out between the 
Latin and the Greek, so different are these languages, that, if we 
take at random a certain number of Latin words, we skein 
but few of them correspond in sound to the Greek. A eae 
reason is that the Latins formed new words from those which 
they introduced from Greece. Thus Visio has no alliance in sound 
with “Odis, nor Visum with “Opapa or Dacpa, nor Invideo with 
P§ovew: and yet Visio, Visum, Invideo are all from the Greek 
Eisw, through the Latin Video, So the modern Greeks express a 
chain by hae a word which was unknown to their ancestors, but. 
derived from ow, Govvyus Another reason is that the Latins derived 
their language from the AGolic tribes, which had words pecuhiar 
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to themselves, and unknown to the Ionic and Attic races. Lastly, 
derivative languages apply words in a manner unknown to the early 
writers in the primary language. ‘Thus the French-express the head 
by Téte, or as it was anciently Teste, formed from Testa, a shell, 
and so the shell of the head. ‘‘ Mea testa” for ‘* my head” would 
have been thought a singular expression by Cicero. 

From the analogy which exists between the Latin and the Greek 
in words of the most common use, we may be disposed to give at- 
tention to some derivations which appear at first sight strained and 
unnatural. We shall allow something for changes which take 
place at the breaking up of an old language, and at the formation 
of a new one out of it—for changes which are forced on a people 
by harmony of sound and by a different pronunciation of the same 
letters—for changes too which must often depend on the mere 
whim’ and caprice of individuals, Forma was softer than Morfa, 
and therefore took its place. Canis was pronounced for Ciinis, 
and Calix for Ciilix, doubtless because they were softer to a 
Roman ear. 

The terminations of Latin words have not been here generally 
pursued. Partially they have been, as the Reader will find on Pte, 
on Quispiam, on Quisquam. I have generally been satisfied to 
cite palpable instances of similar termination. Indeed a complete 
analysis of the terminations of the language,—to suppose the pos- 
sibility of such a thing,—would demand a separate volume. 

It is necessary to state that the Reader wil! not find here all the 
words of the Latin language. Festus, the ancient Glosses and 
Inscriptions, and the Fragments of Ennius, Titinnius and others 
supply words which are not found elsewhere, and which I have 
therefore not been anxious to trace. ‘There are also barbarous 
words in the works of such late writers as Vegetius, which I have 
designedly passed over. ‘The names of men and places I have 
almost totally neglected, as thinking that the investigation of them 
will in general afford to the inquirer nothing but failure and dis- 
appointment. .The mere technical words from the Greek have 
not been inserted. Pliny is full of them. Of what use would it 
be to transplant them here? There are also numerous words 
which have occasioned much conjecture and dispute, especially in 
Petronitis and Apuleius. Where one word has been exchanged 
for a dozen, according to the caprice of each succeeding editor, 
what would be the profit to fill these pages with the long and te- 
dious inquiries, which have been made respecting it? 

I must acknowlege my obligations to Mr. Haigh for some va- 
luable conjectures in his little work, called “‘ Conjugata Latina.” 
To the labors also of my learned friend James Bailey 1 am in- 
debted for some conjectures, as well as for his edition of the 
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Dictionary of the indefatigable Forcellini, whose system of ortho- 
graphy has been here usually followed. Wachter’s German Lex- 
icon has been attentively consulted. The Reader will bear in 
mind that many of the words attributed by him to the German are 
now obsolete in that language. 

I have collected at the end such derivations as appeared the 
most dubious. I thought it advisable not to omit the words entirely, 
in order that the Reader might have an opportunity of knowing 
what has been conjectured respecting them by the best [tymolo- 
gists, and that he might in some cases, perhaps, be led on by the 
hints which are given to the developement of their true origin. 
Some words have been left without any derivation. ‘These omis- 
sions have been forced upon the writer either by the total silence 
of Etymologists on.their origin, or by the absolute nullity of the 
opinions they have advanced concerning them. 

The author is well aware of the extent and difficulty of his un- 
dertaking, and he trusts that the Reader will visit his errors of 
omission and commission not with the unrelenting severity of a 
censor, but with the kind indulgence of a patron and a friend. 
He will receive with feelings of sincere gratitude any suggestions 
towards the improvement of his work, and humbly begs to re-- 
mind the Reader of the advice of the Latin Poet: 


Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti: si non, his utere mecum. 


Lastly, he would adopt the language of a writer, who has him- 
self labored in the field of Etymology: ‘ ‘That such a work is 
useful will perhaps be more readily. admitted than that it has been 
usefully executed; but he, that has labored long in attempting to 
remove the obstructions to science, is not willing to add despon- 
dence to his difficulties, and to believe that he has labored in vain.” 


To the Abbreviations prefixed to the beginning of this Work it is necessary to add 
the following : 


Dn. is J. Donnegan in his Greek Lexicon. 

F. is A®. Forcellini in his Lexicon Totius Latinitatis, lately published by Priestley. 
Tt. is W. Turton in his Medical Glossary. 

V. is G. J. Vossius in his Etymologicon Linguz Latine. 

W. is J. G. Wachter in his Glossarium Germanicum. 


The first syllable of the genitive of Fur is erroneously stated in some passages of 
this work to be short. The reader is requested to correct this mistake. 

Vices has been referred to aiyes, waves, which convey the idea of succession and 
reciprocation. 
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Al.ia Ut alit putant.—Fr. is From. 
- pp. is per fect passive. 


A 

A, short for ab. As E for 
Bx. 

Ab, from, by, &e. From 
ano, an . 

Abicus, a table, desk, tablet, 
&e. Fr. aBak, Banos, 

Abavus, a great grandfather’s 
father. Fr. avus. AO expres- 
ses remoteness from. 

Abbas, an abbot. Fr. 2682, 
father; a Hebrew and Syriac 
word. 

Abdico, 1 refuse, renounce, 
reject. Ab contradicts. 1 am 
very far FROM sayiNG, I do 
the reverse from saying, ov dys. 
So Aborior. 


Abdico, avi, I discard, re- 


nounce, disinherit, Fr. dzco, | 
say. ‘lhus the Greeks say dzei- 
nachos wade. But [ in Dico, 
Dixi, is long? Yet it is short in 
Preedico, avi, Indico, avi, Dicax, 
Maledicus. And we have Edi- 
co, as, from Duco, is. Al. 
from dico, as. 1 give away (a6) 
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from myself to another. And, I 
give away from one person to 
another, , 

Abdo, I hide. ‘That is, I put 
away from view. Do in its 
compounds is.often to put or 
place, as in Condo, Subdo. For 
I give or consign toa place what 
I put in it. 

Abdomen, the abdomen. 
“ Quod abdi et tegi solet, Aut 
quod alimenta in eo abduntur. 
Aut quod intestina ibi sunt ad- 
dita.” F. ¥ ‘* From Arab. ad- 
domen: from ab, a nourisher or 
container, and domen, the feces.” 
ante 


Abécédaria, the alphabet. 
From a be ce de. 
Abhorreo, | abhor. That is, 


I go from (pre horrore) in hor- 
ror. 

Abiegnus, made of fir. Fr. 
abies. Gnus is from the Greek 
—0V05. 

Abies: See Appendix. 

Abiga, the herb groundpine. 

A 


2 ABI 


Pliny: ‘‘ Vim partis abigendi 
habet, unde nomen.” 

Abisis, you may go. 
vis. 

Abjudico, 1 judge a thing 
away from any one, | take away 
by sentence; I take away. 

Abjuro, | swear falsely. Ad 
contradicts, as in Abdico. I 
swear that is not which is. 

Ablaqueo, {I dig about or bare 
the roots of trees, remove the 
useless roots. For ablacuo fr. 
lacus, dat. lacui, fr. Aaxos, a 
ditch. Compare Lacus and 
Laquear. That is, | make a ditch 
about a tree to cut off roots 
from it, 

Ablecte edes, houses neglect- 
ed or abandoned, and so fetching 
no price. Fr. ablego, [ do the 
contrary of choosing. See Ab- 
dico. 

A blegmina, um, parts of en- 
trails sacrificed to the Gods. Fr. 
ablego, as Tego, Tegmina. As 
neglected or abandoned. 

Ablego, I send away, remove 
out of the way. Trom lego, | 
send. 

Abludo. Horace: ‘ Hec a 
te non multim abludit imago.” 
This description has much allu- 
sion to you. Adbludo is opposed 
to Adludo or Alludo, which 
see. 

Abnuo, I refuse or deny by 
a nod. See nuo. Ab, as in 
Abdico. 

Aboleo, I destroy, obliterate. 
Fr. oleo, I grow. That is, [ 
make not to grow, [ cause to 
fade. So Aborior. @ Or fr. 
amOALW. 


Abolla, a military robe. 


Abi si 


Fr, 


ABS 


dvaBoay, a covering, whence ava- 
Board, dBorad. 

Abominor, I send away as 
being of a bad omen. I depre- 
cate, execrate. Ir. omen, ints. 
Euripides has ’Arorépaouas %- 
vuxov obiy. 

Aborigines, the original inha- 
bitants of a country. As being 
in it ab origine. 

Aborior, I die. ‘That is, I 
am the reverse from rising or 
growing up. See Aboleo. 

Abortus, an untimely a. 
That in which children aboriun- 
tur. 

Abripio, L snatch away. 
rapio. 

Abrogo, Lannul, abolish. As 
opposed to rogo, I introduce a 
law. 

Abroténum, the herb south- 
ernwood. *ABgdrovoyv. 

Abs, from. Fr. ab, for soft- 
ness. Abstineo is softer than 
Abtineo. So Obs— for Ob. 
q Al. from &, back. Terence: 
‘* Nunquam accedo ad te, quin 
abs te abeam doctior.”” Where 
abs implies return from. 

Absens, absent. Fr. abs, and 
ens. Ens, entis, from ¢iu}, par- 
ticiple cis, évrds, whence entis, 
ents, ens. Compare Praesens. 

Absinthium, wormwood. ’A- 
PivOsov. 

Absis, tdis, the curvature or 


Fr. 


bend of an arch; &c. “Awss. 
Absonus, grating. That is, 
deviating FROM the _ proper 


SOUND. 

Absque, except; without. Fr. 
abs, as signifying separation 
from. Que seems to be from xy, 
ullo modo; or from xs, a Greek 


ABS 


particle. Compare. Undique, 
Quicumque, Plerique, Quisque. 


Abstémius, sober. For abs- 
temetius, from abs, without, 
(See sAbsque) and temetum, 


Or from a word temus 
Compare Temulen- 


wine. 
or femum. 
tus. 

Abstineo, { hold off from, ab- 
stain. For absieneo. 

Absum, 1 am at a distance 
from a place or person, 1 am ab- 
sent. 

- Absurdus, grating, discordant, 
notagreeing with the subject or 
purpose in hand, inconsistent, 
absurd. As said of that (ab) 
from which one turns away one’s 
ears and is (swrdus) deaf to it. 

Abundo, I overflow, abound. 
Properly said of (unda) water 
rising (ab) out of its bounds. So 
Exundo is used. Or ab merely 
increases the sense. 

Abutor, | use a thing in a 
manner different from what I 
ought, I abuse it. So Gr. dzo- 
Xpaopcs. 

A byssus, an abyss. ”ABuooos. 

Ac, and, Softfor atc, from 
atque whence atq’, atc, as Ne- 
que, Neq’, Nec. (J Al. from 
xel, transp. aix. YF Ac is con- 
sidered by Jamieson as allied to 
Meeso-Gothic auk, Anglo-Sax. 
eac, Engl. eke. He adds: “ It 
may have been originally written 
aug, from aug-ere, to increase ; 
as we know that C was often 
pronounced by the Latins as G.” 
Aug, auc, ac. Wachter adds 
the Hebr. ach, Germ. auch. 

Acacia, a kind of thorny shrub. 
"Anania. 

Académia, a place .near 
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Athens where Plato taught; a 
school. “Axadynuea, axadypic. 

Acanihis, some small bird. 
’Anavbis. 

Acanthus, the herb  bear’s- 
foot; &c. “Axavios. 

Acdtus, a pinnace. “Axaros. 

Accédo, i. e. cedo ad, | come 
to. Also, I acquiesce in, coincide 
with, accede to; properly, I 
come up to a proposal; | come 
up and meet it. 

Accendo, J light up, set’ on 
fire; I stir up, excite, raise, in- 
crease. Ovid: ‘ Quin etiam 
accendas vitia.” Hence, I add 
to, raise the price or value of 
anything. Accendo is fr. cando, 
I make to shine. See Candeo. 

Accenseo, | reckon among the 
list of. Fr. census. 

Accensi, supernumeraries, sol- 
diers kept inreserve. As being 
added (ad censum) to the roll. 
q Or fr. accenseo, accensum. 
As being attached to the le- 
gions. 

Accensi, public officers whose 
business it was to attend on the 
magistrates, and summon courts; 
a macebearer, serjeant, beadle. 
Fr. accenseo, accensum, to add 
to the number of. ‘That is, as- 
cripti, attached. The accensi 
were attached to the magistrates. 
Sometimes it expressed less in- 
feriority. Forcellini: ‘* Accen- 
sum, preter superiores magis- 
tratus, habebant etiam decurio- 
nes et centuriones, NON ut ser- 
vum, sed ADJUTOREM seu mi- 
nistratorem.” 

Accentus, song, melody; mo- 
dulation of tone, of sound or 
voice, accent, Fr. cano, cantum. 
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Accerso: Written improperly 
for arcesso. 

Accidens, a casualty, accident. 
That which (cadzt) falls (ad) to 
our lot, that which befals us. 

Accio, I call, send for. That 
is, (co) Lrouse or excite tocome 
(ad) to me. | 

Accipiter, a hawk, falcon. 
From accipio, accipitum ; where 
capio is used in its stronger sense 
of seizing. From its rapacity. 
q Al. for occipiter i. e. occipi- 
trus, from dégdntegos, having 
rapid wings; transp. é£dmerpos, 
oxipetrus. 

Acctratus, studied, accurate. 
Fr. curo. Much attended to. 
Ad increases the sense. 

Accusativus casus, the accu- 
sative case, called by Varro Ca- 
sus accusandi. So Gr, aitsatin} 
NTO. 

Acciso, I arraign, accuse. For 
accauso (as Exclaudo, Excludo,) 
fr. causa, a judicial process. So 
Incuso. 

Aceo, I am tart, sour. Fr. 
&xéw, a verb formed from &x}, a 
point, prick. That is, I am 
pointed, pungent, 

Acer, sharp, tart, pungent, 
keen, brisk, &c. Fr. dxq, a 
point; or éxic, sharpness. Or, as 
Ais long, from qxijg, Alol. axyo, 
as Kean, KéAnp, Celer. ’Hxée 1s 
explained by Hesychius 6£0, 
sharp. 

Acer, 

Acerbus, bitter, sour, tart. Fr. 
aceo, or acer. Compare Super- 
bus. ‘ 

Acerra: See Appendix. 

Acersécomes, with long flow- 
ing hair. *Axepoexduys. 


Acervus, aheap. For ager- 
vus fr. cyega fut. of dyeipw, I 
collect. V,asin Sylva, Arvum. 
q Al. from acer, aceris. As 
properly a chaff-heap, Gr. dyu- 
podoxy and dyupmia. 

Acétabulum, a vessel for hold- 
Ing (acetum) vinegar, 4 vinegar- 
cruet. A vessel for holding any- 
thing. And hence used either 
for a dry or liquid measure. 
Also, the pan in the joints of 
bones; being, like the acetabu- 
lum, of a round form and _ hol- 
low, and having a small ‘ 
Acetabula are also cavities in 
the claws of crabs. Certain 
cavities in flowers or herbs. 
Also, jugglers’ cups or boxes. 

Acétaria, orum, a sallad. 
That is, raw herbs eaten with 
(acetum) vinegar. 


Acétum, vinegar. Fr. aceo, 
acetum. 
Achates, an agate. “Ayarns. 


Achores, um, scurf. *Angdipes. 

Achras, a wild pear-tree. 
"Axpas. 

Acia, a needle-full of thread. 
Fr. acus. Titinnius has “Acus 
aclasque.” 

Acidus, sour, tart. 
As Frigeo, Frigidus. 

Acies, the sharp edge or 
point of anything, as of a sword 
or spear, And hence used for 
a battalion, and an army in bat- 
tle array. Also, the point of 
the eye, the pupil; &c. Fr. 
axe, a point; gen. dxidocs, axios. 

Acindaces, a scimitar. ’Axiwaxns. 

Acinus, a berry, stone, kernel. 
Fr, xis, a point. As acute or 
pointed ; from its sharp extrem- 


ities, At first, perhaps, applied 


Fr. aceo. 
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particularly to grape-stones, and 
then applied generally. @ Al. 
from aceo. Whiter: “ Because 
the stones, in comparison of the 
fruit, are sharp or hard to bite.” 


Acipenser, 

Aclis, idis, a kind of short 
dart or arrow. Fr. dyxuals, 
(ayxais, &xdls,) considered the 
same as @yxvAy, which means 
both the thong of a javelin, and 


a javelin. Festus says that 
the aclides were fastened with 
thongs. 

; Bina or Acnua, a measure of 
land. Fr. dxawa, axve. 

Acoluthus, Acolttus, an infe- 
rior priest. "AxoAov4os. 

Aconitum, wolf’s bane. ’Ax0- 
ViTOV. 

Acosmos, without ornament. 
"Ax0o 206. 

Acquiro, I gain, acquire. That 
is, (quero) I seek so as to come 
(ad) at what I seek. 

Acrédula, a woodlark, or 
some such bird. Ab acri cantu, 
from its sharp or shrill note. 
Some read agredula fr. ager, 
agri. 

Acrimonia, tartness, sourness. 
Fr. acer, acris. So Castimonia. 
- Monia is perhaps from the 
Greek, as in ddypovia. 

Acroama, atis, a concert, 
opera; a musician, &c, ’A- 
xQOupe. 

Acroasts, a lecture. "Axpoacis. 

Acta, the sea-shore; retreat 
by the sea-shore. ’Axrj. 

Aciio, a thing done or doing, 
act, action ; business; action at 
law; the act of delivering a 
speech; &c. Fr. ago, agtum, 
actum. 


Actor, an actor or performer 
of plays; a pleader or agent at 
the bar ; an agent, steward, &c. 
See above. 

Actuaria navis, a light galley. 
Fr. actum, &c. As being easily 
driven by the wind; or as being 
driven on by oars as well as 
sails. 

Actudrius, one who writes 
out (acta) acts, deeds, decrees, 
Xe. 

Actum est, the business. or 
evil is done, all is over, we are 
undone. 

- Actus, the right of driving a 
beast or waggon not loaded; a 
road between fields for beasts of 
burden, &c. to pass, 1. e. agi, to 
be driven; the space of ground 
which oxen passed at one stretch 
without stopping. A part of 
the action or performance of a 
play, an act, like Gr. dpaue fr. 
dpaw. Fr. ago, agtum, actum. 

Actutum, immediately. F'r. 
ago, actus, as Cinctus, Cinctu- 
tus. ‘* Ab actu, id est, celeri- 
tate,” says Priscian. Vossius: 
‘* Actutum est tam cito quam 
agere possis: ut Mox tam cito 
quam possis movere.” 

Acileus, a sting. Fr. acuo. 

Acumen, sharpness, or sharp 
point. Fr, acuo. 

Acuo, I whet, sharpen, point. 
Fr. dxitw, fut. axiow, axa, 
whence acuo, as i8Ia, vidUo. 
q Al. from acus, a needle. 

Acus, ts, a needle, bodkin. 
The needle fish. Fr. axis, a 
sharp point. Or fr. acuo, whence 
the dative is acuz. 

Acus, éris, chaff. Fr. &xup, 
Doric for &upoyv. 
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Ad, at, about, near, a place. 
Also, in a direction near to or 
abouta place, to, unto. So b7é, 
under, is used in a sense of mo- 
tion, as in b4d "IAsov yAdev. We 
say, To aim aramark. Adis 
shortened from apud, as Vis 
from Volis. Jamieson re- 
fers it to Moeso-Goth. at. ¥ 
Al. for ed from gore, AMol. érre, 
as wiotis, Aflol. airris: whence 
ert el, ed. Or from é¢ 82, 208’, 

2004 § “* From Hebrew y. ays 

Ad, in composition, increases 
the Olea of words, For, if I 
put anything (ad) to another, | 
increase that other thing. 

Ada@ro, | value, appraise, 
rate, assess; compute, calculate. 
Fr. @s, gris, money. Irate (ad 
@s) according to the money a 
person has. 

Adagium, a proverb, saying. 
As being suited (ad agendum) 
for action, for the purposes of 
life. Or as being carried from its 
proper toa different signification. 

Adamas, antis, a diamond, 
adamant. "Aed&mas, avTos. 

Adaxint, for adaxerint, fr. 
ago, pf. agsi, axi. So Rego, 
Rexi. See Axim. 

Adbito, I go near to. 
beto. « 

Addico, I adjudge, sentence, 
assign, devote, make over ; I sell, 
make over by private contract; 
&c. That is, | (dico) declare that 
a thing belongs (ad) to any one. 

Addo, I add. ‘Vhatis, I place 


Fr, 


1 Al. contracted from agitum, from 
ago, I drive, drive to. As perhaps from 
dyw, pf. dxa, is &xpt. From agitum we 
have agit, agt, then at, (as Atque, Atq’, 
Ate, Ac,) and ad. 


a thing (ad) near to or by an- 


other. See Abdo. 
Addico, 1 draw tight or 
straight. That is, | draw to- 


wards myself. 

Adeod, to such a degree, to 
sucha pass. Fromaded. Ad 
is Joined to an adverb, as in Ad- 
huc, and as we say in English 
Hereto, Hitherto, Therefore. 

Adeps, adipis, fat, grease. 
Fr. adipio fr. apio, Ijoin. From 
its cohering together or with the 
Gosh aSos Ge éyuos from dew, 
dédnuas, to bind. >. 

Adeptus, for adaptus, fr. See 
piscor, advpiscor. 

Adesdum, come hither. 
is a particle, as in Ehodum. 

Adhibeo, | adopt, apply, em- 
ploy, use; IL use, behave to. 
That is, (habeo) I hold any- 
thing in my hand (ad meos usus,) 
for the purpose of using it. For- 
cellini explaius it “ utor re aliqua 
ad aliquid faciendum.” Or ad- 
hibeo is to hold forward one 
thing to another, and as it were 
present it toit ; to bring it to ano- 
ther thing and apply it. ‘Thus 


Dum 


6c Adhibere prudentias ad omnes 


res.” 
Adhuc, up to this pot, hith- 
erto. See Aded. 


Adjecttoum nomen, an adjec- 
tive noun. As being (adjec- 
tum) added or applied to a sub- 
stantive. 

Adigo, I drive. Fr. ago. 

Adjicialis cena, a public din- 
ner, asplendid feast. ‘‘ Those, 
who read adjicialis, suppose it 
so called either because some 
new, luscious, and foreign dish- 
es (adjiciebantur) were added 
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er introduced to the feast; or 
from the mode of expression, 
Adjicere ccenam, for Indicere. 
Tacitus: ‘ Rhescuporis sanci- 
endo, ut dictitabat, foederi con- 
vivium adjicit.’ Those, who 
read aditialis, derive it fr. aditus; 
these entertainments being parti- 
cularly given on the entrance to a 


magisterial office.” F. “ Qudd 
adjiceretur publice  letitie.”’ 
Ainsw. 


Adimo, I take away. Fr. 
emo, | take. imo ex alio ad 
mes take from another to my- 
self. 

Adipiscor, i get, obtain. Fr. 
apiscor. 


Adjumentum, help. For ad- 
juvamentum. 

Adjutus, helped. Fr. juvo, 
juvitum, jutum. 


Adminictilum, a prop, stay, 
support. For admaniculum fr. 
manus. ‘That to which | apply 
my hands, that which I hold by. 
Cicero: ‘ Vites claviculis ad- 
minicula tanquam manibus ap- 
prehendunt, atque ita se erigunt 
ut animantes.” 

Admissarius equus est qui ad 
sobolem creandam equabus ad- 
mittitur. 

Admitto, I place near or by 
any one ; | introduce to another ; 
admit to my own presence, re- 
ceive; admit to my own atten- 
tion or approbation, give heed 
to,approve, allow.  Muitto in 
its compounds usually means to 
place. For, what is put in a 
place, is sent or conveyed to 
that place from another. ‘The 
primitive éw in Greek is to place 
as well as to send. 


. Admitto facimus, [ commit a 
crime. Forcellini: “ It is taken 
from this, that he, who sins, ad- 
mits or introduces sin into his 
mind.” The full expression is 
Admitto facinus in me. Cicero: 
*¢Qualis quisque sit, quid agat, 
quid iN sE admittat.” Again: 
“Hain TE admisisti, que au- 
dire non posses.” Hence per- 
haps the proper meaning is to 
receive or give acrime a place 
in the mind, to harbour, allow, 
adopt it. 

Adméodum, just, exactly, en- 
tirely, altogether. That is, ad 
modum justum, up to the just 
and proper measure; simply, 
up to. the measure. 

Addleo, 1. burn in. sacrifices. 
Properly said of burning odors. 
Fr. ofeo, 1 send forth an odor. 
Ad may be ad aras. Or it 
increases the signification. 

Adodlescens, one growing, one 
still growing, or still growing 
in strength and vigor: a young 
man. From adolesco. Cicero 
calls Brutus and Cassius adoles- 
centes at the age of 40. 

Adodlesco, | grow, grow up ; 
grow in strength. Olesco is 
from oleo, IT grow. 

Adonis, Adonis. “Advis. 

Adopto, I desire, choose, se- 
lect, adopt. That is, (opto) [ 
desire to be (ad me) by me. Or 
ad is very much. 

Ador: See Appendix. 

Adérea, an allowance (adoris) 
of wheat or corn to an army 
after gaining a victory ; victory, 
glory. 

Adorior, I set about, take in 
hand. That is, ortor ad rem 
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agerediendam. Also, I invade. 
That is, I rise out of ambush 
(ad hostes invadendos) to attack. 

Adoro, I adore, venerate. 
Fr. oro, I pray to. J Al. from 
os, oris. | move my hand (ad os) 
to my mouth by way of reve- 
rence, 

Adrastia, Nemesis. 
TENG 

Adscisco, 1 approve, admit, 
receive, Fr. scisco. As pro- 
perly said of Senators decreeing 
or sanctioning. 

Adsum, 1 am by or near ano- 
ther; I help; attend to. 

Adventitius, foreign, derived 
from abroad. ‘That is, which 
comes to us from abroad. So 
Gr. éryAus. 

Adverbium, an adverb, As 
being joined (ad verba) to other 
words and having no meaning 
by itself. 

Adversaria, orum, a note 
book, memorandum book, post- 
ing-book. From adversa, oc- 
currences to which (advertimus 
mertem) we turn our mind so 
as to note them down. Tacitus: 
*€ Quoties novum aliquid adver- 
terat.””! =, 

Adversarius, one who bids 
against us at an auction, opposes 
us in a court of justice or in the 


field. Fr. adversor. 


"Adpac- 


1 “ Becman derives the idea from the 
things noted being adversa, cast before 
us, ready at hand. But it is from the 
notion of putting things down in the ad- 
versa pagina. In this page the Romans 
noted their expenses, as in the aversa 
pagina they noted their receipts. Ifthe 
pages agreed, that is, ifthe receipts and 
payments were equal, they called it, 
Utramque paginam facere.” V. 


Adversus, turned towards, fa- 
cing, or right opposite to ano- 
ther; opposite, opposed, hos- 
tile. Fr. verto. 

Adverto, I warn, admonish. 
That is, I turn the mind of 
another To a circumstance. 

Adilo, Adulor: See Appen- 
dix. 

Adulter, an adulterer. For 
adalter, as ‘Taberna, Contuber- 
nalis. One who betakes him- 
self (ad alteram) to another wife, 
or (ad alterius) to maligne 
wife. 

Adultus, grown up, full 
grown. Fr, adoleo, (whence Ado- 
lesco,) adolitum, adoltum. 

Adumbratus, shadowed,sketch- 
ed, traced out faintly, represent- 
ed; drawn from the original, 
not the original itself, counter- 
feit. Fr. umbra. 

Advocatus, a friend called on 
by another to assist him with 
his advice or presence in court; 
Xe. 

Adytum, the innermost part 
atemple. “Advroy. 

Aidépol: See Edepol. 

. Lidifico, 1 build a house. 
Adem facio. 

Ajdilis, a magistrate whose 
business it was originally to pre- 
serve the decrees of the people 
(in ade) in the temple of Ceres; 
and to superintend the repairs 
(adium) of the temples and 
other public buildings. After- 
wards their office was enlarged, 
and they regulated the markets, 
games, weights and measures ; 
Xe, 

Aidis, Aides, a house, habi- 


tation; a temple. For atts fr. 
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airos, a house, which is used by 
Pindar.? 

Ai ditimus, the keeper or over- 
seer of atemple. Fr. @des; as 
Finis, Finitimus. 

Aadituus, the same as AXdi- 
timus, and from e@des. 

Aédon, a nightingale. ’Ardwv. 

Ager, weak, infirm, sick. For 
egrus from degyos, transp. deyeds. 
That is, incapable of work or 
action. {f Al. from adyos, the 
Cretan form of #Ayos, pain.” 

Higilops, a sty. Also, dar- 
nelle diy inc). 

flgis, a shield. And perhaps 
astorm. Alyis. 

Aigocéros, Capricorn. 
HEDWS. 

Asgre, ill. Fr. eger,ra. Hoc 
mihi @egré est, I bear it ill, I am 
displeased at it, 

Ailurus, a cat. Aldoupos. 

Aimilus, a vival; invidious ; 
that which rivals or is of equal 
worth with. Fr. «ina, blood. 
That is, lively, alert, ardent, 
sanguine, as Sanguine is from 
Sanguis.3 

Aineator, a trumpeter, one 
who sounds. (eneam tubam) a 
brazen trumpet. 

Auneus, brazen. 
fr. as, @ris. 


A iyo- 


For @rineus 


1 Al. from Sos, a seat, or from 700s, an 
abode. But neither of these accounts for 
the diphthong. 

2 “Ex Greco dvrypby,” says Festus. 
Thence diypbv, whence egrum. Hesy- 
chius explains dwypdy (inter alia) by gav- 
Aov, Kady. 

3 Haigh says: ‘‘From aiudaos, pleas- 
ing, gay, enticing.” | Some consider it 
a corruption from @miAAa,a contest. Per- 
haps through aiuAa, whence emUlus, as 
fEscUlapius from AiokAjmos. Or from 
épdmidrros, whence edutAdos, deutArose 

tym. 
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Ainigma, atis,a riddle. —Al- 


Yb poll, , 

Afon, an imaginary deity said 
to exist frometernity. Aidy. 

fEquiparo, | make equal. 
Aiqueé parem facio. 

Aiquor, any level or smooth 
surface, a plain, flat; the plain 
surface of the sea, the sea. Fr. 
equus. Pindar has wévrov 7Ac- 
Xo. 

Aiquus, just, equal; having 
just or equal proportions ; like, 
similar, uniform, even, plain, 
even-tempered, &c. Fr. cixws, 
just. Or rather from aixas for 
eixws, aS ai was said as well 
as i. 

Aer, the air. *Ajp. 

Atrartum, a place where the 
public money was kept. Fr. 
@S, eris, money. 

Aro, nis, a basket or bag. 
Fr. aipwy, raising, bearing, 
carrying, { Al. from @s, eris. 
A money bag. 

fAErigo, rust (@ris) of copper ; 
verdigrise; poison; malice or 
spite, which poison and eat away 
like rust. Go, as in Salsugo. 

Z&rumna, toil, trouble, mi- 
sery. For eromna fr. aipopern, 
raised. As anciently said of a 
stick on which pedlars raised or 
carried their fardels ; and meta- 
phoricaliy applied to toil and 
labor, @f Al. from aigouévy or 
clespowévy, raised, hung up, sus- 
pended. From the notion of 
suspense and anxiety. Al. fr. 
aioowevn, as the Greeks say ai- 
eeobas xivduvov, to undertake dan- 
ger. ¥ Al. from e@s, eris. Toil 
arising from digging the copper 


mines. 
B 
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Ajrusco, | get money by false 
tales of distress, &c. Fr. @s, 
eris. ‘* Not from the idea of 
the antiquity of copper money, 
but because era was used of 
money of the lowest kind.” V. 

fis, @ris, brass. Fr. aioss, 
splendor. Ais in Greek would 
be ais. Homer has aibora yad- 
xov, glittering brass. And Cal- 
limachus Giavyéa xaAxov, trans- 
parent brass. Afrzs might have 
been originally @sis. Or es 
made @ris on the model of Thus, 
Thuris; Mus, Muris. ‘Germ. 


ar, brass. Anglo-Sax. ar, @7, 


Franc. e7, Island. er. Wenow 
say erz. Hence Goth. azz, 
money, Germ. eren, brazen. 


All perhaps from Lat. @s, cris, 
asis.” W, 

Ajsculapius, son of Apollo. 
Aigxanmios. 

Aisctlus, Esctlus: See Ap- 
pendix. 

Atstas, the summer. Fr. estus. 

fEjstimo, I value, estimate. 
Fr. @s, money ; fimo being con- 
sidered as a termination, some- 
what as éimus in Acditimus, 
Maritimus. So from Germ. 

brass, money, Wachter de- 
rives Germ. weren,“ taxare, pe- 
cunid astimare.” Or @s may be 
pears here as meaning a coun- 
. Facciolati ; ¢ Aira diceban- 

etiam nummi quibus calculo- 
nes in subducendisrationibus ute- 
bantur.” As then from Calculus 
is Calculo, to count, so from 
@s may be estimo, to count.' 


" “ From @s, money, Tyne, I value,” 


savs Vossius. But this isa hybrid com- 
pound, and I in Ttu@ is long. 


faris. 
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Aistuarium, a creek or arm 
of the sea, in which the tide ebbs 
and flows; a frith. For the sea 
(estuat) is violent there from the 
narrowness of the place. See 
Fretum. 

4istuo, 1 am hot, boil, rage, 
&ec. Fr. estus. | 

Zistus, heat, hot weather. Fr. 
aicros, burnt, Or at least from 
aictas pp. of aifw, I burn. 

Aitas, an age; age, &c. For 
aviias fr. evum. 

Aiternus, eternal, lasting for 
ages or all ages. For eviternus 
fr. @vum, like Semper, Sempi- 


ternus. Or fr. @vitas, whence 
atas. 

Aither, the ether, air, heavens. 
Aitnp. 


Azthra, the pure ether, serene 
sky; the sky. Ape. 

Aftia, orum, causes. Aitie. 

Avvum, length of time, an 
age, generation, &c. Fr. aiwy, 
whence cum, and eVum, as 
Boss, bo Ves. 

Affabilis, one easy to be spo- 
ken to, courteous. Fr. for, 
"As Mauror, Mirabilis. 

Affabro, skilfully, e exquisitely. 
Fr, faber, ri. Ad» modum fa- 
bri. Workman-lke. Or ad 
is, very, 

Affunia: See Appendix. 

Affitim, largely, abundantly. 
Fr. 2¢arws, inexpressibly. Cal- 
limachus: Ambacas adarov th. 
@ Or for adfatim from fatim. 
‘Lhat of which much may be 
spoken. 

Affectatio, an ardent desire to 
obtain or accomplish anything ; 
over-eagerness and over-study 
to do anything. Fr. offecto. 


¢ 
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Affectio, influence on or emo- 
tion of the mind through love, 
anger, desire; natural affection. 
Qua afficitur animus. Also, 
the 
which bodies are MADE, or 
mode by which they are MADE, 
natural state, constitution, dis- 
position, &c. Or ad expresses 
the Objects to which things are 
fitted by nature. 

Affecto, | endeavour to do 
anything with zeal, or with a too 
great or forced zeal. . Some 
explain it, habeo animum_ pro- 
num ad faciendum, 1 am bent 
on doing anything. For verbs 
formed from supines often in- 
crease the force of the word, as 
Pulso, Ito. Or rather, ad has 
here the sense of, very much, 
too much: and affecto corres- 
ponds to our expression, ‘To 
Over-do a thing. 

Affectus, influenced, moved, 
acted on by love, anger, &c. 
See Affectio and Afficio. Made 
or constituted by nature, natural- 
ly disposed or inclined to any- 
thing. See Affectio. Affected, 
afflicted, worn out by sickness, 
iltreatment, &c. See Afficio. 
Almost finished, nearly DONE 
or concluded, but not quite. 
Gellius: ‘‘ Non confecto anno 
sed affecto.” Ad seems here to 
mean, nearly. So as a prepo- 
sition it means near to. This 
phrase is applied also to persons 
nearly worn out by sickness. 
Suetonius : “Jam quidem affec- 
tum, sed tamen spirantem adhuc 
Augustum.” That is, On the 
point of death, butstill breathing. 

Afficio, I affect, influence, 


materials or elements by. 


move. Quintihan: ‘ Primum 
est ut afficiamur, antequam «ffi- 
cere conemur.” Hence afficio 
is used of affecting or moving 
with pleasure or pain: as Afficzo 
aliquem letitia, dolore. Hence 
afficto is said of anything which 
makes a change In or exerts a 
power over another. So the body 
is sald affict morbo, to be acted 
on by, or afflicted with disease ; 
and the face is said affict medica- 
mine, to be acted on by paint, to 
be painted. Afficio seems to be 
primarily put for, impello ad 
faciendum, 1 excite or stimulate 
another to action. Some sup- 
pose facio ad here to mean, [ 
act towards or upon, work upon, 
produce an effect on. But 
these words do not seem to ad- 
mit such a sense. 

Affinis, adjoining. That is, 
dwelling (ad fines) at or by the 
boundaries of another’s estate 
or dwelling. Also, one joined 
or allied to another by marriage ; 
or in crime, an accomplice. 

Affirmo, 1 make firm or sure ; 
I say firmly or positively. Fr. 

TMuUs. 

Afflicto, from affligo, afftic- 
tum. 

Affiigo: See Fligo. 

Affiuens, abundant. From 
the notion of things flowing co- 
piously. Ad increases the force. 

Africus, the south-west wind. 
As blowing from Africa. 

Agaga, apimp. Pr. dyaye 
or yyeye pm. of ayw, used in 
the same sense. [But the read- 
ing is dubious. 

Agape, love; a love feast. ’A- 
yarn. 
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Agaso, an ostler, 
’Ayatwv. 

Age, come on. “Aye. 

Agéma, a brigade. “Aynpc. 

Ager, agri, a field, farm, &c. 
Aypos. 

Agger,a heap. Fr. aggero. 

Aggéro, heap. That 1s, I 
CARRY one thing To another. 

Agegravo, 1 make heavier, 
add to the weight of. 

Agegrédior, | enter upon, set 
about. That is, gradior ad, I 
come to a thing. 

Agilis, nimble, active. That 
is, able or apt (agere se) to drive 
himself forward. Or able (agere) 
to do or execute. 

Agina, that into which the 
beam of a balance (agifur) is 
driven, or in which it is worked 
or turned. 

Agito, 1 drive much, stimu- 
late; drive about; harass; 
spend or pass the time, &c. 
Fr. ago, agitum, whence agtum, 
actum. 

Aglaspides, having splendid 
shields. “AyAuomites. 

Agmen, anything being led, 
drawn, or driven; an army on 
march ; troop, band; the act of 
driving or drawing. For agimen 
fr. ago. So Tego, Tegimen, 
Tegmen. 

Agnomen, a name or title be- 
stowed for some particular ac- 
tion, as Germanicus, Africanus. 
For adgnomen. ‘That which is 
added to a name. Nomen is 
properly gnomen. 

Agnosco, | know, recognize, 
own. For adgnosco. Gnosco 
fr. yarn, yore, 

Agnus, a lamb. 


groom. 


Fr. ayvos, 


Al 


pure. As being a pure oblation 
or sacrifice. ‘he aspirate dropt, 
as in Ulcus from “Haxos. J Al. 
from ayuévos, led; whence ag- 
menus, agnus. As being led, 
in a general sense. Or as being 
led to be sacrificed. Isaiah: 
‘* Fle was LED as a lamb to the 
slaughter.” J Quayle refers to 
Celt. oan, uan.' . 

Ago, I lead, drive, drive 
about; I drive on or spend the 
time. “Aya. 

Ago, 1 do, act. Fr. dyw. 
That is, I carry on, carry for- 
ward a work, am driving it on, 
am about it. Thus peractus 
may be understood, as carried 
through, done. So Nepos has 
“ Hee dum GERUNTUR.” 
Others understand it, | drive my- 
self to act, ago mead faciendum. 

Agon, a contest. "“Ayay. 

Agonalia, um: See Appen- 
dix. - 

Agoranomus, a magistrate 
who presided over the market. 
"Ayopevo.0s. 

Agrestis, rustic ; unpolished. 
Fr. ager, i. e. agrus, agri. 

Agrimonia, 

Agrippa, : 

ti oyicit an epithet of Apol- 
lo. “Aryussds. 

Ah, Aha, interjections. From 
the sound, Or from 2. “ Hebr. 
ah, ahah. Germ. ach.” W. 

Ahéneus, brazen. For aéneus, 
@neus. 

Ahénum,a caldron. For ahe- 
neum vas, a brazen vessel. 

Ai, alas. Ai. 


' The derivations of agnus from duds 
or apyds in no way account for the G. 
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Ain’, do you say so? do you 
speak? or ais-ne? 

Ato, I say, speak. Fr. aiw, 
formed from aw, whence aiw, 
I cry out, and «és}, the voice. 
From this word aiw is alvos, a 
word; andhence a fable, as Fabu- 
la is from For, Faris. ¢ “ Pezro- 
nius derives azo or ajofrom Germ. 
jah, Goth. ja, by metathesis.” W. 
It is perhaps allied to Engl. ay 
and yea. 

Aius, a God so called from a 
voice which (aiebat) announced 
to the Romans that the Gauls 
were approaching the city. Ci- 
cero: “ Azus iste Loquens aie- 
bat et loquebatur.” 

Ala, a wing; wing of an army; 
wing of a building. For azilla, 
says Cicero; as Maxilla, Mala; 
Vexillum, Velum. But whence 
is axilla? From axula. Whence 
atula? Fr. d&u, fut. of dicow, 
goow, I rush impetuously. {| Or 
from ago, avi. Qua avis agit 
seu impellit se. {| Some consi- 
der the armpit the primary mean- 
ing, and derive aruda from pac- 
xan, whence (omitting M) aéo- 
xaAn, dyoary, axala, axula. 
{] Quayle refers axilla to Celt. 
asguill, (agsuill). Others 
suppose ala put for avila fr. 
avis. ‘That which pertains to a 
bird. The wing being its dis- 
tinguishing feature. Whence a 
bird is called Ales.  “ From 
Hebr. ahla, a leaf.” Tt. 

Ala, an armpit. ‘ Because 
it answers to the pit under the 
WING of a bird.” Tt. “ Be- 
cause hairs grow on it like 
FEATHERS.” F, “ 4/a ab avibus 
ad homines ob QUALEMCUN- 
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QUE humerorum cum alis simi- 
litudinem profecta  videtur.” 
Wachter, who adds that Hebr. az- 
zul, Anglo-Sax. eazle, is an arm. 

Alabarches. Dounegan : “ ’A- 
AaBapyys, a writing-master; a 
scrivener; a toll-gatherer. From 
aruba, ink; and dpyw.” Vos- 
sius: ‘ What this word means, 
is disputed. Cicero calls Pom- 
pey so. And Juvenal has: 
‘ Atque triumphales inter, quos 
ausus habere Nescio quis, titu- 
los /Egyptius aut Alabarches.’ 
Some write Halabarches from 
ards apyds, the prefect of the 
salt. But thus it should be 
Halarches. Cujacius thinks 
that Alabarches is called from 
aoxvos and aAaBa, ink. ‘That is, 
preefectus. scripture, a scrivener, 
a prefect of the taxes paid for 
feeding cattle in the: public. pas- 
tures. Cicero then called Pom- 
pey so, as having instituted 
taxes inmany parts of Asia. Ful- 
ler asserts that this was much too 
low an office for this Governor, 
and derives Alabarches from the 
Arabic, se as to make it mean 
Sub-prefect. Some MSS. read 
Arabarches. If we adopt this 
reading, we are not to consider 
Cicero as calling Pompey so 
for levying taxes from the Arabs, 
as Alciatus says; but because 
he had subdued the Arabs. And 
thus the word will be. of the 
same nature as Aszarches in 
Strabo. Or perhaps Arabar- 
ches may have been put for Ala- 
barches, as we find Palilia and 
Parilia.” 

Alabastrum, an alabaster box 
of omtment, "AAgBacreov. 
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Alacer ov Alacris, brisk, live- 
ly, alert, blithe, gay. Aducris 
is for adacris, (as uLysses from 
6Avoceds) fr. adaxpus, without 
tears. @ Al. from ada. 
the first A in ada is long. 

Alapa, a slap on the cheek, 
cuff on the ear. From Hebr, 
al aph, upon the face. For ala- 
pha. 

Alaternus, ——— 

Alauda,a lark. A Gaulish 
word, as Pliny informs us. ‘The 
French to this day, says Vossius, 
say alouette. 


Alba, a pearl. As being (al- 


ba) white. 

Albarium, whitewash, plaster. 
Fr. albus. 

Albugo, a white speck on the 
eye. Fr. albus. As Salsus, 
Salsugo. 

Album, a whited table in 
which the Pretors entered their 
edicts, actions, &c. A register. 
Fr. albus. 

Alburnum, the white sap or 
inner bark of trees. Fr. albus. 

Alburnus, a small white fish, 
supposed to be a bleak or a 
blay. Fr. albus. As Tacitus, 
‘Taciturnus. 

Albus, white. 
auPw, ambBo. 
ab.” aN 

Alcaicum metrum, the Alcaic 
metre, invented by the poet 
Alceus. "Adxeixev. 

Alce or Alces, an elk. "AAxy. 

Alcédo, Halcédo, a halcyon, 
kingfisher. Vossius: ‘ Fr. x¢ey 
éy aat, to lie in the sea; as aA- 
xuwy is said from xvew év aAl, to 
brood in the sea.” 1 suspect 
there was a word aAxvy wy, the 


Fr. aagos, as 
“ In Celtic 


But 
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same as a&Axuwy; formed from 
aa} and xuydyy. Fr. aaAxuydayv, 
dAnuynsoy, adxyday, is alcedo. 

Alcédonia, orum, halcyon 
days, days of quiet and calm. 
For it was believed that there is 
always a calm during the incu- 
bation of the alcedo. 

Alcyon, Halcyon,a kingfisher. 
*Adnuay, aAnuwy. 

Alea: See Appendix. 

Alec and Haiec, a kind of pic- 
kle, brine. Also,a herring or some 
small fish pickled. Fr. a&aumag, 
salted; or dAuxis, pickle, brine. 

Alecto, one of the Furies. 
*AAANTO. 

Ales. ** From ala. It differs 
from a bird, as a species from a 
genus. For some birds are 
Oscines, others are Alites; some 
give omens by their mouth, 
others (alis) by their wings.” V. 
“* Ales is a general name for 
such animals as have wings or 
feathers ; Volucris is said of all 
that flies, whether it has feathers 
or not.” F, 

Alga, sea-weed. Fr. dasxy, 
marine; whence alca, alga. 
q Al. for adliga fr. alligo, as 
involving the feet of swimmers. 

Algeo, 1 am grievously cold, 
am chill, Fr. aayéw, I am in 
pain. 

Alibi, elsewhere. For aliubi 
fr. alius and ubi. (| Al. from 
alis, {an old form of alius) 
whence alibus, alibu’, alibi. 
q Al. from Zadofi, Aol. dAAogs. 

Alica, a kind of corn resem- 
bling wheat. Pottage made of 
corn. Fr. alo. So Unica, Te- 
trica, Manica. 

Alicirius, one who grinds or 
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bakes alicam. Hence Alicarie 
Meretrices were harlots who took 
their stand before the shops of 
the alicariiz, Plautus calls them 
<¢ pistorum amicas,” 

Alicubi, somewhere. For ali- 
quubi, fr. ahquis and ubt. 

Altcula, a kind of short cloak. 
Fr. @amg, dAaimos, (which He- 
sychius explains a tunic with 
sleeves,); corrupted to dik, dAu- 
x0s. Some write it allicula: 
but Martial has the first syllable 
short.' 

Alicunde, from some place. 
For aliquunde, fr. aliquis and 
unde. Properly, from some 
whence. See Alicubt. 

Aliéno, 1 make (alienum) 
different, estrange; 1 make ano- 
ther’s, transfer. | 

Aligénum ws, debt. Money 
which belongs to another. 

Aliénus, belonging to another, 
derived from another source, fo- 
reiens different from; at va- 
riance with, &c. Fr. alius. As 
Terra, Terrenus. . 

Alioqui, Alidguin, in any 
other way, in other respects; in 
any other way but this, else. 
So from Ceterus is Ceteroqui, 
Ceteroquin. But what is qui? 
Is it the ablative of Quis? That 
is, alto qui or quo, ulio aliquo, 
modo. But whence then the N 
in guin? Or is qui abridged 
from quin, and does guin mean 
“nay, moreover,” as In Virgil: 
““Ausus guin etiam voces jac- 
tare per umbram,” &c. Thus 


i « Genus vestis brevioris, ita dictz 
quod quasdam lacinias velut alas habe- 
bat. Erat e chlamydum genere.” F, . 
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we have in Livy: “ Exercitum 
reducit ad QEneum oppidum 
in potestatem redigendum, et 
aloqgut opportuné situm.” 

Aliptes, an anointer for the 
bath. ’AAgirrys. 

Aliquandiu, for some while. 
From diu, a space of time, mo- 
dified by aliquam or aliquantum. 
So Aliquammultus in Cicero is 
Aliquam-multus or Aliquantum- 
multus. 

Aliquando, sometimes. From 
aliquis and quando. At some 
whiles. So Alicunde, Alicubi. 
q Or from als, or alius, some. 
See Aliquis and Aliquot. 

Aliquantus, somewhat, Quan- 
tus is for ‘‘tantus quantus.” 
Alt is some, as in Aliquot, Ali- 
quis, &c. 

Aliquis, somebody, some one. 
For alius or alis quis. Quis is 
here any one, from the enclitic 
tis, AXLOl. x15. Aliquis seems to 
mean ai fuil ‘‘ hic aut alzus quis.” 

Aliquot, some, some certain, 
afew. For aliqui-quot, aliqui 
tot guot sint, some as many as 
there may be. Or, if aliquot 1s 
from alis or alius and quot, then 
alis or alius is here used for 
“some,” asin Aliquis. 

Alis, neut. alid, 
from alius, aliud. 

Altter, in another way, mm any 
other way. Fr. alts. 

Alhitibi: See Alibi. 

Alius, another; different. Fr. 
dddos, as ¢GvAdov, follum. In 
Celtic ezle. 

Allecto, 1 allure. Fr. adlicio, 
allectum. 

Allégo, 1 send to any place. 
For adlégo. Also, 1 allege or 


abridged 
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adduce by way of excuse or 
proof. Here /ego is used like 
Mitto in composition for Pono, 
As we say To Submit a propo- 
sition to another. See Admitto. 

Allégoria, an allegory. *Aa- 
Anyopic. 

Alléluia, halleluiah. Gr. dA- 
anrovia. From the Hebrew. 

Allicio, 1 deceive, allure. Fr. 
lacio. 

Allido, 1 dash to the ground, 
severely injure. That is, ledo 
impingendo ad aliquid, L hurt 
by dashing against anything. 

Alltfana  (pocula), cups 
made at Allifa, a town of Sam- 
nium, 

Allium, garlic. Soft for ag- 
lium, from aya, a clove of 
garlic. 

Allophylus, a stranger. 
Aoguaos. 

Alludo, I allude to, make al- 
lusion to. ‘That is, I refer to a 
thing in a playful manner, Thus: 
Some refer Adolescens to ado- 
Aso ay, fond of chit-chat. This 
isnot a derivation, but an AL- 
LUSION. 

Alluo, I lave, flow just by. 
Fr. duo, fr. Aodw, I wash. 

Allus, Hallus, 

Alluvies, a landflood. For 
alluties fr. alluo. From the 
washing of places before dry by 
overflowing waters. See Dilu- 
vium. 

Almus, nourishing, cherish- 
ing, genial. For alimus fr. alo. 
As Glubo, Glubima, Gluma. 
So Gr. rpdgsuos from reopy. ‘It 
is said of the Gods, particularly 
of such as are thought to give 
life or food to men, as of Venus 
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and Ceres; and of others also, 
to whom it is less applicable, by 
way of an honorary or respectful 
title, in which way it is applied 
to priests.” F, 

Alnus, an alder-tree. ‘‘ From 
Hebr. alon.” Tt. ‘ Germ. els, 
elr, Anglo-Sax. alr, alr, Engl. 
alder.” W. 

Alo, I support, maintain, 
nourish. ‘* Germ. alen, nutrire, 
educare. Lat. alere, Scandis 
antiquis ala. Convenit Hebr. 
alah.” W. Perhaps alo is from 
a verb caw, whence &Aiw and 
dsm, viz. through aadyy and 
dasyy. Perhaps this verb daw 
is still extant in aAéa, heat; by 
which plants and other things 
are nourished. 

Alvé, an aloes-tree. "AAcy. 

Alogus, absurd. “AAoyos. 

Alssa, Alausa, perhaps the 
chadfish. ‘‘ Gallis hodieque est 
alose. Et inde accepit Gallus 
Ausonius,” V. 

Alpha, the first Greek letter. 
"AAA. | 

Alphabétum, the alphabet. 
Fr. dada Bire. 

Alphus, the leprosy. "AAgos. 

Alsius, and Alsus, cold. Fr. 
algeo, algsi, alst, alsum. 

Altant venti, winds rising 
from land, as Pliny explains 
them. Blowing from land (in 
altum) to the sea. So Greek 
cindyaios. Isidorus explains them 
of winds blowing (ab alto) from 
the sea. Vitruvius however ex- 
plains the Altanus ventus of the 
South-west or South by West. 

Altare and Altar, an altar on 
which sacrifices were made to 
the Dii Superi as opposed to 
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Ara on which sacrifices were 
made to the Di Infen. Fr. al- 
tus,as Lucus, Lucar and Lu- 
care. These sacrifices being 
offered (altis locis) on high pla- 
ces; or, as Festus explains it, 
in edifielils a terra evraltatis. 
Whereas the sacrifices on the 
Aree were offered in low places, 
or, as Festus explains it, in ef- 
fossa terra. ( Al. from alta 
ara. {| Wachter notices Germ. 
altar. 

Alter, one of two, one of 
more, another, different. “ E- 
very body perceives,” says lhre, 
‘that the first part is fr. adtus: 
but what the meaning of the 
latter part is, is not equally ob- 
vious, unless it is viewed as 
equivalent to Eorum. So that 
Alter.is Alius eorum, [the other 
of them,]; Uter is Quis eorum ; 
Neuter is Nullus eorum. ‘The 
Greeks have the same termina- 
tion, with the addition of o¢: & 
20-05, m0-Tep-05, éxd-reg-0c. In 
Moeso-Gothic, evidently in the 
same sense, the synonymous 
words end in thar. That the 
Greek and also the Latin owe 
theirs to the Goths, is evident 
from this, that thera (of them,) 
remains among us only. . Thus : 
(sods thera,is Their goods, Bona 
eorum: Thera skip, Their ships, 
Eorum naves.” Some Latin Ety- 
mologists derive alter from two 
Greek words, &Adog eTep06. 
Others refer it to dAAdrepéoe, the 
folic form of dradrpios, foreign, 
different: i.e. one as different 
from another. 


Altercor, I debate (cum ai- 


tero) with another, I dispute, 
Etym. 
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jangle. It is for altericor. 
for alternicor from alternus. 

Altercum, henbane. An Ara- 
bian word, as Pliny informs us, 
rater 

Alternus, one after (alterum) 
another, reciprocal, 

Altilis, which may be or is 
being reared, fed or fattened. 
Fr. alo, alitum, altum. 

Altrinsécus, on one side or 
other; on either side; on both 
sides. For alterinsecus. See 
Secus. 

Altus, high. For alitus fr. 
alo. Reared, brought up. “Qui 
in longitudinem excrevit,” says 
Nagel. When Euripides says, 
Karas tpodaiosy, ws ris wropbos, 
nvEouny, nucéuyy refers to height 
as well as to bulk. Herodotus: 
Ai 88 maupaurix ava v eoamoy 
xai @BAecrov: Ran up and flou- 
rished. § The Armoric and 
Germ. is alt. Wachter refers alt 
and altus to the northern alen, 
to grow: ‘ut primd sit cretus 
in altum, mox omnis excelsus.”’ 

Altus, deep. For the deeper 
the water, the greater is the dis- 
tance of the surface from the 
bottom ; that is, the HIGHER 
is the water. 

Alucinor, Allucitnor, Hallici- 
nor, | blunder, mistake. “ Fr, 
aavw, I wander. Or from @ 
luce aberro. Or from direct- 
ing the mind (eis @AAo) towards 
something else than what we 
have in hand. [Or, in the same 


1 Hence the derivation of Scribonius 
Largus is erroneous: ‘‘ Ex eo, quod, qui 
eam biberint, caput grave venisque dis- 
tentum habent, et mente abalienantur cum 
quadam verborum altercatione.” 

Cc 
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sense, from aliud, for aliucinor. | 
Or from striking (hallum) the 
great toe against anything, or 
blundering.” V. Cinor, as in 


Sermocinor, Latrocinor, Balbu- 


cinor. 
Alveare, a beehive. 

oeus. 
Alveus, the chanuel or bed of 
a river; a ditch, trench; the 
hull or hulk of a ship, as being 
in the form of the alcveus; a 
ship, bark; beehive; gaming- 
board. Fr. alcus. The alveus 
of a river is its alvus. Alveus 
is properly ‘‘ pertmens ad al- 
” So Ferrum, Ferreus. 


Fr. al- 


vum. 
q Al. for alueus, allueus, ab al- 
luendo ripas. 

Alum, and Halus, the herb 
comfrey. A Gaulish word. 
Pliny: “ Hadus, quam GAuut 
sic vocant....” 

Alumen, alum, a kind of mi- 
neral salt. For halumen fr. 
aAs, éAdc, salt. YJ‘ From Arab. 
alum.” Tt. 

Alumnus, one who is reared 
up, as a fosterchild, pupil, &c. 
Also, one who rears. Fr. alo, 
whence alomenus, (like riate, 
tumtopmsvos,) alomnus. See Au- 
tumnus. 

Aluta, tawed or tanned lea- 
ther. A shoe. For aluminata, 
as dyed with alumen. ¥ AL. 
for abluta, (as Obmitto, Omit- 
to,) well soaked and cleansed. 

Alvus, the belly, abdomen. 
The excrement. ‘The womb. 
A beehive, as made in the form 
of the alvus. 
Solvo, Volvo, for Soluo, Vo- 
luo,) abluus. “ Quia sordes ea 
abluuntur.” V. We have in 


For aluus, (as. 
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Virgil Proluvies alvi from pro-= 
luo. ¥ ‘ From alo. As being 
the place where the nourish- 
ment of the body is first depo- 
sited.” Tt. As from Cado is 
Cadivus, from alo might be al- 
vus, alvus. Some understand 
it as said primarily of the womb. 
€| Al. from d@ack, a furrow, 
channel; whence alvor, (as V 
is added in Sylva and Arvum,) 
whence alvos, (as vulpeS from 
&Adnns,) then alvus. 

Am—, around, about. 
breviated fr. amb—. 

Amalthéum, a library con- 
taining abundance of books or 
of learning. It is written in one 
place by Cicero in Greek letters, 
"Apmardeiov. 

Amando, Idismiss. That is, 
(mando) I enjoin to go or I send 
(ad) from me. 

Amanuensis, an amanuensis. 
A servant d@ manu. 

Amardcus, sweet-marjoram. 
"Aue paxos. 

Amarantus, 
"Amapavros. 

Amarus, bitter. Fr. dapneis, 
salted; saline ;' Dor. dapdeis, 
whence almaus, almahus, (as 
vui.daov, nymphaRum,) then 
amarus, somewhat as Stimulus 
for SuGmulus, ¥ Al. from 
mare, the salt sea. J ‘ From 
the Chaldaic amrar, [transp. 
amarr, | to be bitter.” V. 

Amb—, for ambi. 

Ambactus, a hired-servant. 
Fr. amb— and ago. One who 
is driven about at the will of his 


Ab- 


the 


amaranth. 


1 «© ‘AAuupds, saline, salted ; bitter.” Dn. 
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master. Dacier explains it “ 6 
epehsepopevos, 6 wepsdooyros, cir- 
cumactus et nunquam consis- 
tens, qui hac et illac circumdu- 
citur mercedis gratia.” Cesar 
has: ‘‘ Plurimos circa se am- 
bactos clieutesque habet :” where 
ambactus is believed to be a 
Gaulic word. ‘In the old 
Belgic language ambacht signi- 
fies jurisdiction.” V. <“ Am- 
bactt is a Belgic: word, from 
ambachten, ministrare, which is 
derived from umb, amb, emb, 
around, about, and achten, to 
follow.” W, 

Ambages, um, windings, turn- 
ings; round-about stories, shifts, 
quirks, Fr. ambi and ago. 
Drivings round and round. 

Ambarvalis hostia, a victim 
which was led around the fields 
for the prosperity of which it 
was going to be sacrificed. Fr. 
amb— and arvum. Virgil: 
**Terque novas circtiun felix eat 
hostia fruges.” 

Ambe, the same as Ambi. 

Ambegna hostia, a sacrifice 
led to the altar accompanied 
with a lamb on both sides of it. 
Fr. ambi and agnus. 

Ambens, for ambiens, encir- 


cling; or ambedens, eating 
round. 
Ambi, around, about; on 


both sides; in two directions. 
For amphi (as au.bw, am Bo,) fr. 
Gh, dudls. 
' Ambiga, a little pyramidical 
vessel, Fr. duit, du ixos. 
Ambigo, 1 doubt, am in 
doubt. Fr. amb and ago. | 
drive myself, or go, in two di- 
rections or two different ways. 
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Ambio, I go round or about ; 
encircle; hunt after favor or 
votes; sue earnestly. Fr. ambi 
and eo. 

Ambitio, a going round; can- 
vassing for posts of honor; de- 
sire of honor or popularity, am- 
bition; parade, show, &c. Fr. 
ambio, ambitum. 

Ambo, both. "Apdgw. 

Ambo, a pulpit. "ApuBuy ts 
used in this sense. 

Ambrosia, the food of the 
Gods. *AuBoeorla. : 

Ambrosius, as sweet as am- 
brosia. 

Ambiubaie, musical girls who 
prostituted themselves at Rome. 
As some say, from ambu, (See 
Ambi) about, and Baie. As 
born about Baie, a maritime 
town of Campania. ( But it is 
probably a Syriac word. <‘‘ In 
Syriac abbub is a pipe; the 
Arabians insert N, anbub.”’ 
Wa 

Ambulo, I walk. For am- 
pulo fr. éumoae, versor in loco. 
q Al. from ambi. That is, I 
go ABouT. Ulo, as in Ustu- 
lo, Postulo, and perhaps in 
Byjulo. 

Amburo, 1 burn all abcut. 
That is, amb-uro, or am-buro. 
see Comburo. 

Amellus ; See Appendix. 

Amen, verily. “Apjyv. From 
the Hebrew. 

- Amens, mad. ‘That is, one 
who is (@ mente) far from ‘his 
right mind. 

Amentum, a strap to which 
javelins were tied to throw them 
with greater violence. For api-’ 
mentum fr. apio, apitum, I bind, 
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tie, as Moneo, Monitum, Moni- 
mentum. §f Al. for amen (as 
Momen, Momentum) for am- 
men fr. dupe, achain. See Ex- 
amen. -.,, 

Ames, itis, a pole or staff to 
stay up nets. For amis fr. 
aepiws. YF Orfr. am—, and eo. 
From a net going round the 
poles. Compare Comes, 'Trames. 

Améthystus, an amethyst. °A- 
peduoros. 

Amicio, I clothe, dress. For 
amjicio, fr. am— and jacio. I 
throw round me. 

Amictus, clothing. Fr. ami- 
cio, amicitum, amictum. 

Amicus, a friend. ‘That is, 
one who loves. Fr. amo, as 
Pudet, Pudicus. So giaos fr. 
Paw. 

Amita, an aunt by the father’s 
side. In Arabic am is uncle, 
ammatisaunt, ‘The Saxon eam 
isuncle, Fairfax: ‘‘ Daughter, 
says she, fly, fly, behold thy 
dame Foreshows the treason of 
thy wretched eame.” ‘ From 
the Arabic am, uncle, is Lat. 
amita, whence the Norman 
ante [for amte] and Engl. 
aunt.” W. Ff Al. from avus, 
for avimita. As Avunculus from 
avus. 

Amitio, | send away from me, 
dismiss, let go; suffer to go, 
let slip, lose. 

Ammodytis, a serpent liv- 
ing among the sand. *Appodd- 
Ts. 

Ammoniacus sal, 
niac. “Aupaviaxoy. 

Amnestia, an amnesty. 
wyoTic. 

Ammis, a river. 


sal-ammo- 
"Ape 
From Cel- 


AME——AMO 


tic avon,’ whence avnis, an- 
nis, somewhat as soMnus for 
soPnus. ¥ Al. from am and no. 
Qui circumfluit. Wachter calls 
this an “‘etymologia percommo- 
da.” He derives the Germ. am 
from amnis. { Al. from am sim- 
ply. From its circuitous course. 
{| Al. for ambnis fr. ambio or 
ambe. 

Amo, I love. Properly, I 
kiss or salute. Plautus: ‘* Sine 
te amem.” And so GiAéw is 
properly to kiss. ‘Thus amo is 
fr. déwcaw, ayo, | bring together, 
I grasp; translated by Damm 
‘‘colligo, constringo.” So dpy- 
ca&pevoc in Od. 1, 247, is ex- 
plained by the Scholiast, cuveaay 
xepot xal covayavay. So domkto- 
pas, I salute, is from a, together 
(as in aAoyos,);and omaw, Idraw. 
q Al. from am—, (asin Amicio) 
around. I embrace, ‘‘ amplec- 
tor.” {J Al.from a,much; and 
podw, jo, L desire. 

Amenus, pleasant, charming. 
Fr. amo. Cinus being a termi- 
nation. Or thus: As from Alo 
is Alomenus, Alumnus : so from 
Amo may be Amomennus, Amo- 
enus, Amcoenus. {f Al. from 
cynevac, Whence dweviov, d&melyoy, 
better. But this does not ace 
count for the diphthong.? 

Amolior, I put (2) out of the 


1 Classical Journal, 3,121. 

2 Al. from the notion of retreats (pro- 
cul @ meenibus urbis) far from the walls 
ofacity. But Ais short. This opposes 
also another derivation: from the notion 
of retreats (@ munibus) from the offices. 
of life or burdens of the city : ** Quéd im- 
munes ibi essent ab oneribus urbanis,” 
says Isaac Vossius. 
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way (cum quadam mole) with an 
effort or difficulty. Amolior 
me, | retire. 

Amomum, a small shrub 
growing in Armenia, used in em- 
balining; hence used for an 
ointment. “Apmpoy. 

Ampecto, 1 beat. From am— 
and pecto, I dress wool. So we 
say, | give a person a good dress- 
ing. But the reading of the 
word is dubious. 

Amphibium, an amphibious 
animal, ’AuoiBioy. 

Amphibolia, a discourse of 
dubious meaning, equivocation. 
"AudiBorla. 

Amphisbena, a serpent which 
had the power of moving either 
way. ‘“Apugic Baia. 

Amphitapa, a garment frizzed 
or shagged on both sides. ’Ay- 
Oirewns. 

Amphitheatrum, an amphi- 
theatre. “Awgiléarpov. 

Amphora, a vessel, flask, bot- 
tle. Fr. dugopeds. Or, more 
immediately, from accus. é&y¢o- 
pet, &uGood. 

Amplector, clasp. Fr. am— 
and plecto. I fold myself about 
another. So Complector. 

Amplexor, fr. plecto, plerum. 
See above. 

Amplifico, I enlarge. 
plum or amplius facio. 

Amplio, 1 encrease. Amplius 
facio. 

Amplio, I delay judgment, 
adjourn. Fr. amplius. For 
the pretor pronounced the word 
Amplius, when the Judices de- 
clared that a trial must be heard 
further or more largely another 
day. 


Am- 


pa 
Amplus, full, large. Fr. dvd- 
TAEWS, ALTALWS. 

Ampulla, a flask, flagon. As 
from Puera is Puerula, Puella, 
so from amphora may be am- 
phorula, ampholla, whence am- 
polla, ampulla. J Wachter: 
“Germ. Bulle, a bowl. From 
boll, a ball or sphere, and hence 
anything spherical. © Whence 
also is Latin ampulla.” But 
am, around, seems thus to be 
needlessly prefixed. [ Others 
refer ampulla to 64x05 or to 
&uBwv, which both mean a boss. 
Others to amb and olla: for 
ambolla. Others to amb merely. 
Others to dm6ik, sxos, a cup 
with anarrow mouth. § “ Ben- 
son,’ says Wachter, ‘notices 
the Anglo-Sax. ampellan, am- 
pollan, ampullan.” 

Ampulle, bombast. Words 
swelling out as the ampulla did 
in the middle. 

Ampiuto, I lop off around or 
about. Am-puto. 

Amségétes, those whose land 
lies by the high way. That is, 
those (am—) about or around 
whose (segetes) cornfields the 
high way runs. 

Amtruo, Amptruo, I turn or 
wheel round in the dance. Fr. 
trua, a ladlé for stirring things 
round in a pot. 

Amiulétum, a charm, spell. 
For amoletum fr. amolior. That 
which sends away or dispels 
poison or enchantment. 

Amurca, lees of oil. 
amurga fr. dmopyt. 

Amussis : See Appendix.. 

Amygdala,an almond. ’Auuy- 
OaAy. 


For 
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Amylum, a kind of frumenty. 
“AmuAgy. 

Amystis, a mode of drinking 
without drawing the breath; a 
bumper. “Apuoris. 

An, whether? whether. From 
dv, if. Anis properly, Quero 
an, I ask if. Shakspeare 
frequently uses an in the sense 
of If. 

Ana, in equal parts. "Avd. 

Anabasius,a courier. ’AvaBée. 


Anabathrum, a pulpit. ’Avd- 


Babpor. 

Andchoréta, a hermit. "Ave- 
XMENTIS. 

Anadéma, atis, a garland, 
riband. "Avadype. 


Anaglypta, orum, plate em- 
bossed. *Avayauara. 

Anagnosta, a person employ- 
ed to read to another. ’Ava- 
yvaorns. 

Analecta, aslave who collects 
the fragments which are left at 
table. 'Avadrdurys. 

Analectrides, little pillows or 
stuffings which girls set on their 
shoulders to correct their shape. 
"Avaacxtpides. But the reading 
is doubtful, 

Andlogia, proportion, resem- 
blance. *Avadoyia. 

Ananceum: See Appendix. 

Anapastus, an anapest. "A- 
VATOOTOS. 

Anas, atis, a duck. Tr. 
vyoou, ZBol. yvaooa, transp. dv- 
aoo. YJ Some suppose the A 
added; and natis to come fr. 
nato, to swim. Anacreon: "Ide 
mos vyooe xorAunBa. So viooe 
is fr. yaw, vyow, to swim, 

Anathema, atis, a votive of- 
fering. "Avddyuc. 
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Anathéma, excommunication. 
"Avabewe, 

Anatocismus, compound in- 
terest. "Avaroxiopds. 

Andtémia, anatomy. 
TOMINN. 

Ancala, the ham of the leg 
behind the knee. “Ayxaay. 

Anceps, ancipitts, having two 
heads, or a head on either side. 
Soft for amceps fr. am—, and 
caput, capitis. So Biceps. In 
its other senses it is referred to 
am, aud capio, capitum. As 
seizing us and drawing us both 
ways, or as capable of being 
laid hold of on both sides. 
Hence the notion of doubtful, 
controverted, hazardous, &c. So 


*Ava- 


Preceps, Princeps, Particeps. 


Ancile, a small oval shield. 
For ancisile i. e. amceisile, fr. 
am—, and cesum. Forcellini: 
‘‘ Extimam oram UNDEQUA~ 
QUE RECISAM habet minutis 
incisuris.” Ovid: ‘* idque an- 
cile vocat quod AB OMNI PAR- 
TE RECISUM est.”  Dacier 
thinks that the following figure 
will represent Plutarch’s de- 
scription of it :' Sree 

(—) 

Ancilla, 2 maid-servant. Di- 
minutive of ancula, from an- 
culo,1.e. amcolo. See Anclo. 


1 Plutarch: "AyxdAia KaAovor 61a 7d 
oxime’ KoKAOS yap ovK éoTIV, OVSE Gmodt- 
Swow, ws wéATn, Thy awepupepelav, GAN 
exrouyy exer ypaypys éAucoeidods, as at 
Kepaiat Kaumas xovoat Kal ovvemioTpe- 
govoa Th munvétyts mpos adAAhAas KyKu- 
Aov 7d cxAa mowtcw. Some refer an- 
cile to ayxds, allied to ayvaAos, bent. 
As Cubo, Cubile. Others to am and 
xeidos, a lip. As having a lip all round, 
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Ancisus, cut round the edges. 
For am-cisus.. 

Anclo, | wait on, serve. For 
anculo, i.e. amcolo. 

Anclo, I draw out; drain. 
But it should in this sense be 
written antlo, from avrAw. 

Ancon, a promontory. Also, 
the elbow of a. rule where the 
base and perpendicular meet so 
as to form a right angle, as in 
the letter L. Ayxdy.? 

Ancora, an anchor. "Ayxupe. 

Anculi and Ancila, Gods 
and Goddesses who ministered 
to the Dii majorum gentium. 
Anculi is for ancoli, amcoli ; 
fr. am-colo. As attending about 
others. Gr. dmdimroros. 

Aneus, one whose arms are 
so curved that he cannot straight- 
en them. From a word dyxos, 
allied to dyxwy, the arm held in 
a bent position. Or from &yxis, 
allied to ayxtaAos, bent. 

Andabaia, a fencer who 
fought hoodwinked on _ horse- 
back. For antabata fr. dvre- 
Barns, one who attacks another 
in front. But, as the idea of 
fighting on horseback is more 
prominent, andabata is better 
supposed to be put for antana- 
bata, from dvraveBdtys, one 
who mounts against another. 
Or D is inserted, as in Indigeo ; 
and andabata is put for anabata 
from avaBarys, one who mounts 
a horse. 

Andrachne, the herb  pur- 
slain, “Avdpayyy. 


2 Ancon is used in various other tech- 
nical senses, which are all referable to 
the Greek ¢ bykdv. 
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Andrégynus, an hermaphro- 
dite. “Avdpdyuvos. 

Andron, that part of the 
house in which the men resided. 
*AvSpoav. Festus explains it 
‘pars domtis LONGITUDINE 
ANGUSTIOR, in qua viri moran- 
tur.” This explanation leads 
us to the senses of andron, 
where it means a passage or long 
gallery; and a long narrow. 
space left between the walls 
of two houses for the rain to 
pass. 

Andronium, “ Gr. dvdpavoy, a 
kind of plaster used for carbun- 
cles, invented by the physician 
Andron.” Tt. 

Anéthum, dill. *Avyfov. 

Anfractus, ts, a winding. 
For am fractus fr. am—, around. 
That which is interrupted by 
breaks in its circuit. 

Angaria, a compelled pro- 
vision or charge for horses, car- 
riages, &c. for the public service. 


"Ayyapela. 


Angario, I press horses, 
teams, &c. for the public service. 
*Aryryergusiten. 

Angelus, an angel. 
a messenger. 

Angerona: See Appendix. 

Angina,a quinsy. Fr. ango, 
I strangle. 

Angiportus, a narrow way or 
passage. For angustiportus. 
See portus. 4 Or angz is fr. an- 
go, I press close, contract, ary 
XW: 

Ango, I press close, strangle; 
tighten, straighten; reduce to 
straights, press hard, oppress, 
afflict, “Ayvo. Wachter refers 
to Germ. angen, and deduces 


TAyysros, 
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all. from ‘ the primitive Celtic 
eng, arctus, constrictus.” 

Angor , affliction, anguish. Fr. 
ango. 

Anguilla, an eel. Fr. an- 
guis. As being of the same 
form. {| Or from éyyedus, 
whence enguela, as from A:X@ is 
linGUa. See Anguis. Or from 
eyxedus might have been en- 
guelula, enguella. 

Anguimanus, an elephant. 
«As. moving its proboscis, 
which is in fact its (manus) 
hand, every way like (anguis) a 
snake.” F. 

Anguis, a snake. Fr. éyis, 
whence enguis, as from ALXa Is 
iNGUa; thence anguis, as 
Anguilla from “Eyxenus, and 
as Annus from “Eyyos. q Al. 
from a word dynos, crooked, 
curved ; allied to ayxtaas. 

Angtlus, a corner. Fr. dy- 
xuaoe, curved. ¥ “ Ancient 
British ongl. 
angulus, from 
ne. Wi. 

Angustus, narrow. Fr. an- 
gor, as Robustus, Onustus. 
That is, pressed close. See Ango. 

Anhelo, I pant, puff. Soft 
for amhelo, i. e. amhalo, 1 pant 
all over. 


engzen, arcta- 


Anima, breath; life; the 
soul. Fr. animus, or fr. avepos, 


wind. See Animus. 

Animadverto, I take notice 
of; I notice crimes in a judicial 
manner, | punish. Verto ani- 
mum ad. 

Animal, an animal. 
male fr. animalis. 

Animalis, having breath. Fr. 
anima, 


For ani- 


This, as well as 
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Animitus, cordially. Ex ani- 
mo. So Funditus. 

Animus, wind, breath; life; 
spirit, mind; bold spirit, courage; 
disposition of the mind gene- 
rally. Fr. dvszos, wind. Compare 
uxw, to breathe or blow, and 
ux}, the breath and the soul. 


So Spiritus, the spirit, and 
Spiro. 
Anisum, anise. “Aviooy. 
Annales, annals. - Fr. annus. 


Histories of things done from 
one year to another. 

Anniversarius, yearly. Fr. 
annus and versus. Returning 
with the revolution of the year. 

Annona, the year’s increase, 
produce of the year, provisions ; 
the price of provisions ; ; scarcity 
or abundance of provisions. Fr, 
annus. As Pemum, Pomona. 

Annétinus, of a year; yearly. 
Fr. annus. So Serus, Seroti- 
nus. 

Annilus, Anulus,a ring for 
the finger ; &c. Anulus appears 
to be a diminutive of anus, 
which is referred to an, around. 
An being the same as am, as in 
Anfractus, Ancile, Anhelo, &c. 
From an, around, or aneo, to 
go round, might have been anus, 
a round figure, a circle, a ring. 
See Anus, i. 

Annuo, I nod to, I beckon; 
I assent to by a nod. For ad- 
nud. 

Annus, a year. For ennus fr. 
évyos, or @voc, a year. 9 Al. 
from anus,a circle, (See An- 
nulus.) As revolving round and 
round. 

Anomalia, an irregularity. 
"AvamMarte. . 
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» Anquiro, I search about. For 
am-quero. 

Ansa, the handle of a cup. 
For hansa from hansum supine 
of hando, whence prehendo. 
By which we lay hold of. 

Anser, a goose. For hanser, 
chanser, from yavos, (x5) gell. 
of yev, Doric of xiv, a goose. 
{] Or from the north. “ An- 
cient and modern German, ganz, 
gant, gans, Armoric ganz, 
[ Engl. gander, | Lat. anser for 
canser.” W. 

Ante, arum, the posts or 
cheeks of a door; pillars at the 
sides of the gates, projecting a 
jittle without the wall. Fr. anée. 
Vitruvius: “(In antis erit wedes, 
clin habebit 1N FRONTE antas 
parietum, gui cellam circumclu- 
dunt,” &c. 

Antarius funis, in Vitruvius, 
is explained by Ainsworth “ fu- 
nis qui ad antes pertinet.” Vos- 
sius: ‘ Scaliger thinks that an- 
tarit funes are from ante. But 
they are ropes which belong to 
the antes. Or they are from 
avraiow, | raise anything against,” 
Or simply from dvzi, 

Anite, before, opposite to. 
Fr. dvre or dvi. 

Antea, formerly, aforetime. 
Ante ea negotia aut tempora. 
Or rather, for ante id factum ed 
tempestate. So Antehac, Post- 
hac. 

Antécello, 1 surpass. Fr. 
cello, I drive. I drive before 
another, 1 take the. lead, like 
Anteeo. 

Antéféro, l prefer. ‘That is, 
{ bear in my mind one thing be- 
fore another. 


Etym. 


Antehabeo, 1 prefer. That 
is, | hold one thing in estimation 
before another. 

Antehac, formerly, aforetime. 
See Antidea. 

Antélogium, a prologue. Fr. 
ante, and Adyos, a speech. 

Antenna, Antemna: See Ap- 
pendix. 

Antépagmenta, or- Antipag- 
menta, garnishing in carved work 
set on door- -posts. Fr. ante, 
and pago whence pango. Quod 
adpangitur antis. Or from ante. 
Gloss.: ‘‘ Antipagmenta, mpo- 
TY Lar o.” 

Antépono, | prefer. Thats, 
I set one thing in my mind be- 
fore another. 

Antéguam, before thaty be- 
fore, For ante quam horam. 
pee sibs ante horam qua hora, 
Or is a translation of the 
Greck apy 4. So Postquam, 
Priusquam. 

Antérides, buttresses, aontisd 
"Avtnpidss. 

_ Antérior, fore, edtarest. 
Comparative of anterus from 
ante. 

Antes, ium: See Appendix. 

Anteter I call another to be 
a witness to an arrest, &c. by 
touching the ear. Fer antetes- 
tor, 1 make a witness before the 
trial comes on. “Chus antestare 
is explained by Priscian podie- 
pouptuon lives." 

ntlias, some fish. ’Avifas. 
Anthrar, a carbuncle. ~Ay- 


Opak. 


1 Al. for am-testor. But the reason is 
not apparent. 
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Antie, forelocks. Fr. ante. 

Anti—, against. ’Ayvri, 

Antichthones, the antipodes, 
 AvringGoves. 

Anticipo, I take or take in 
hand before another, get the 
start of, thwart. For ante-capio. 
So Occupo. 

Anticus, one who is right 
against us. Fr. ante. So Post, 
Posticus. 

Antidea, before this. For 
ante id factum ed tempestate.? 
So Postidea. 4 Al. for anteea, 
ante Dea, antidea. 

Antideo, for ante id factum 
eo tempore. Al. for An- 
teeo, like Antehac. D, as Reeo, 
Redeo. 

Antidotum, an antidote. ’Ay- 
TidoToy. 

Antigérid, particularly, very 
much: 1, e., so that one thing 
(geritur) is done (ante) before 
anything else. 

Antipodes, the antipodes. *Ay- 
Timoses. 

Anéttquo, I annul, repeal. Fr, 
antiquus. I make old and ob- 
solete; | set aside as being ob- 
solete. On the other hand, an- 
tiquo is sometimes used of re- 
jecting a new law and keeping 
to the old one. Antiqua probo, 
nihil novi statui volo. in anti- 
guum morem reduco, ; 

Antiquus, old, ancient; old- 
fashioned; antique. Fr. ante. 
That which was in the ages be- 
fore us, It was formerly written 
anticus. As Amicus, Pudi- 
cus. 

Antistes, stitis, a president; 


Classical Journal, No. 30, p. 352. 
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chief priest; prelate. Fr. ante- 
sto. As standing before others. 
Or fr. sisto, stati. 

Antlia, a pump. ’AvtAia. 

Antlo: See Anclo. 

Antrum, a cave. “Aytgoy. 

Anulus: See Annulus, 

Anus, us, an old woman. Fr. 
2yog, a year, as Annus from "Ey- 
yoo. ‘Vhat is, one in years or 
full of years. So Vetus from 


"Eros, Senex from” Evos. ¥ Al. 
from ayvous, silly. 
Anus, i, 73 tpyjpe. A forma 


orbiculari, Vide Annulus. 

Ancxius, harassed, disquieted. 
Fr. ango, anit. 

Apage, avaunt. "Anays. 

Apala or Hapala ova, eggs 
boiled soft. ‘Anaad oa. 

Aparctias, the north wind. 
"Araourias. 

Apélidtes, the east wind. *Azy- 
Morns. 

Aper, ri, a wild boar, From 
the North. ‘ Germ. eber, a 
wild boar. Lat. aper, France. 
ebir, eber. Old Germ. baer, 
Anglo-Sax. bar, bare. L, a, 
increase the force of baer, wild. 
So that eber, aper, is a very 
wild-boar.” W. J Some con- 
sider aper or aprus put for ca- 
prus, from xdmpos, aS ain was 
put for yaie, eiBo for AziBu. 

Apério, I open. For adpa- 
rio. From pario, | produce to 
the light. So Comperio, Ope- 
rio. 

Apex, apicis, a little woollen 
tuft or tassel which the High- 
priest wore on the top of his 
cap. As tied with thread: from 
apo or apio, 1 bind, tie. Hence 
aper was used of the top or tip 


APE 


of anything. So of the mark 
or accent on the top of letters, 
as Vénit, Venit, Malus, Maius, 
&c. Hence it was used of let- 
ters themselves; and even of 
letters or epistles. 

Apexabo, onis, a kind of sau- 
sage. Fr. aper. As _ being 
tufted. Varro: “ Quod in hoc 
farcimine summo quiddam emi- 
net, ab eo, ut in capite aper, 
apexabo dicta.” 

Aphractus, an open vessel 


without decks or hatches. ”A- 
PPAxT0S. 

Aphrodisia, a festival of Ve- 
nus. “Agpodicie. — 

Aphrodita, Venus. ’A¢go- 
dirty. 


Apiane uve, muscadel grapes. 
Fr. apis. Pliny: ‘ Apzanis 
apes dedere cognomen, precipuée 
earum avide.” Apiana is also 
chamomile, and for the same 
reason. 

Apiastrum, balm, mint. 
apis. From bees being fond of 
it. Also, wild parsley, from 
apium. 

Apica ovis, a kind of sheep 
which has no wool on the belly. 
From dzeixos, having no wool, 

Apine, trifles, See the ac- 
count given by Pliny of this 
word under ‘Trice. 

Apinarius, a trifler, buffoon. 
Fr. apine. 

Apio: See Apo. 

pis, a bee. Fr. apo or 
apio. From the notion of bees 

hanging together in clusters. 
Virgil : «‘ Pedibus CONNEX mad 
limina pendent.” {| Al. for opis, 
ophis fr. opis, a serpent. Ana- 
creon represents Cupid thus 


Fr. 
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speaking of a bee stinging him: 
"Opis po erupe pxpdo: A small 
serpent has struck me." 
Apiscor, I get, gain. Fr. apio, 
I tie, join. It seems to mean 
properly, [ come up to a thing, 
JOIN MYSELF to it, touch it. 
Like Gr. adarowes, to touch, 
from dxrtw, to join. Plautus: 
«Sine me hominem apisci.” To 
come up to, To overtake, 
Apium, parsley. Fr. apio, 


_ as binding or crowning the head 


of conquerors at the games. Or 
as tying or weaving festive 
crowns. Horace: ‘* Est in horto, 


Phil, NECTENDIS apium co- 
ronis.” 
Apluda, Applida, chaff, 


husks; bran, Fr. ad-plaudo. 
As Claudo, Occludo. As being 
separated from the corn by 
dashing it with the hands. ‘* dp- 
plaudo is properly, I dash one 
thing with another so as to pro- 
duce a sound.” F,? 

Aplustre, an ornament of a 
ship fixed up on the top of the 
stern. Fr. &¢aaortoy, the high- 
est part of the stern, As Ggi- 
ApBos, triUmphus. 

Apo or Apio, 1 bind, tie. 
Fr, axrw, | join, connect, fut. 2. 
ck Géw, Or anew, And. 

Apocriphus, apocryphal. *A- 
TOxPUGOS. 

Apodixis, a demonstration. 
"Anodeikis. 


' Isaac Vossius supposes apis put for 
abis, and quotes the gloss of Hesychius : 
“ABeiss @xeis. Understanding éyes to 
mean Serpents. Others understand it to 
mean, You have. 

2 Wachter refers to Celt. blawd, farina. 
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Apadytérium, the undressing 
room in baths, “Anaburipioy. 

Apolactizo, I kick. = ’Amo- 
AauTivo. 

Apiolecti, parts of the tunny- 
fish cut for salting; and the 
tunny-fish the emselves. Also, 
the principal Senators. ’Amé- 
ASXTOE, 

Apollinaris: See Appendix. 

Apolio, Apollo. *AméAAwy, 

Apdlogus,.a story contrived 
to terch some rnoral truth. *Azo- 
A006. 

Apodphoréta, presents given to 
guests at feasts to carry home 


with them. “Amodopyre. 

Apoplexia, apoplexy. ’Azo- 
mAnEIa. 

Aporiatio, doubt. Fr. dmo- 
ola. 

Apostdta, an apostate. ’Azo- 
OTAaTHS. 

Apostolus, an apostle. ’Azdé- 
OTOAOS. 

Apothéca, a storehouse ; safe ; 
winecellar. "AzoOyxy. 

Apparate, sumptuously. Fr. 


adparo. With great prepara~- 
tion. 

Apparitor, a beadle, serjeant, 
marshal. Qui paret i.e. adest 
magistratui. See Pareo, 

Appello, as, I call to, call; I 
call upon, entreat, appeal to. 
fence, I address or speak to, 
generally. As from Duco, 1s, 
we have Educo, as, so from 
pello, is, we may have Appello, 
as. Accordingly Ainsworth 
explains appello, ‘* ad me pello,” 
that is, 1 urge to come to me, 
and so cail to. So Accieo, I 
call, is Cieo ad me. So xaddu, 
Ll call, is from xzAaw, I drive, 


APR 


2. xarcw Or xaAd. 
Damm: “‘ Kadréo, venire jubeo, 
voco. A xéAw. Homer: Adres 
oe xaAsi, hortatur ut ad se-ve- 
nias.” Lennep: ‘ Keagw dif- 
fers only in form from xéAdAw, L 
impel.” @ Al. from msr&e, 
neAw, | draw near. -@ ** From 
Hebrew PLE, i. e. piled, to ad- 
dress.” Becman. 

Appendix, an addition. Fr. 
adnendeo. ‘That which hangs 
at the side of something else. 

Appeto, I vehemently desire. 
I aim at, assail, attack, strike at. 
Hence, | come near to or I 
come up toanything. ‘Tacitus: 
“ Appeiente jam luce.” Light 
now coming up, It becoming 
now light. 

Appias, adis, Venus to whom 
a temple was built at the Appia 
Aqua. Hence prostitutes were 
called Appiades. 

A ppiosus, 

A pplico, l apply, attdtliy bring 
near or in contact with; apply 
to for help. Properly, (plico) 
i twine one thing (ad) about ano- 
ther. Or, I bring one thing to 
another and twine them so that 
they become attached. 

Applodo, for adplaudo. 

Apprimée, particularly. Fr. 
ad and primus. In the very 
first place. Ad increases the 
sense. : 

Apricus, sunny, exposed to 
the sun. From aperio, whence 
apericus, apricus, as Amicus, 
Pudicus, Anticus. Open and 
so exposed to the sun. 

Aprilis: See Appendix. 

Apronia, 

Aprugnus, 


urge, fut. 


belonging to a 
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boar. Fr. aper, apri. See dat.” V. “As being the cis- 
Abiegnus. tern and containers of the excre- 


Apto, t fit, adapt. That is, 
I make one thing (aptum) fitted 
to another. Or apto is fr. 
apio, aptum, as Verto, Versum, 

erso, 

Aptus, bound or fastened 
close, attached closely, adhering 
tightly ; well suited, fitted, ap- 
posite, proper, convenient. Pr, 
apto, apitum, aptum. q Al. 
from antos fr. qatas pp. ef 
AnTW. 

Apud, at, close by, wear. 
For aput fr. apio, apitum, to 
join. As from Jungo is Juxta. 
€| Al. soft for adpud from ad 
pedes, At the feet of another. 

Apyrinus, having no or little 
kernel. *Ardpivos. 

Agua, water. Fr. aixvia, 
equal, level; as Adquor from 
Equus. Heuce axuia, (as from 
oinelos 1s éxeioc, whence Secius, ) 
aqua. { Al. from dyad, Dorie 
of 47, sound. From the mur- 
mur of flowing water. @ Al. 
from the North. “Acha, (Germ.) 
a stream, and all flowing water. 
Horn. in Lex. Ant. Brit. : 
‘ Aches, rivus, flumen.’? Gloss, 
Keron.: ‘ Flumina, aha.’ Streams 
were called by the Goths ah- 
ou WwW. 

Aqualiculus, the lower part 
of the belly; the stomach, ven- 
tricle., < Quia, ut aqualis a- 
quam, sic ea pars urinam. fun- 


1 «* Aqua is from the pure monosyllable 
in our language, A, water. Then AA, 
flowing water. Then AHA. Then from 
AHVA is AQUA.” Stiernhielm, as 
quoted by Wachter on Acha. me Ale 
from & xox, the pouring, the stream. 


ments.” Tt. 

Aqualis, a waterpot, ewer. 
Pr. aqua. As Aqua, Aiqualis. 

Aquaridlus, qui se _prebet 
ministrum meretrici. “© Proprié, 
quod aguam ferret meretrici, 
qua Veneri operata indigeret ad 
sese eluendam. Hinc apud 
Plautum meretrix: Aggerunda- 


que aqua sunt virl duo defessi. 


Savaro scribit aquariolos dictos, 
quia ad aguas versarentur mere- 
iricum grana que olim cellas 
suas it acta seu littore consti- 
tuebant. Cicero: In acté cum 
mulierculis jacebat ebrius.” V. 

Aquifolius, having — sharp 
pointed leaves. Fr. acuzfolius. 
Acuus from acuo, as Noceo, 
Nocuus. | 

| Aquila, an eagle. Fr. aqut- 
lus. From its tawny color. 
Homer has alerds aidav, a tawny 
eagle. @ Al. from dydp, the 
Cretan word for eagle; whence 
aquor, (as perhaps loQUor from 
rAoDs) and aguila, somewhat as 
Viola from “Jovy. Dacier thus: 
“ Agor, R changed to L, agol, 
agul, aqul, aquila.” 

quila, silver eagle with 
expanded wings placed on the 
top of a spear, “and used as the 
standard of the Roman legions, 
Hence aquila is used for a le- 
gion, 

Agquiler, aquilégis and aqui- 
licis, one skilled (legendo) in 
seeking out and collecting or 
(eliciendo) in bringing out (venas 
aquarui) springs to form aque- 
ducts. 

Aquiltcium is 


said, when 
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(aqua) water (elicitur) is drawn 
down from Heaven by prayers 
in a time of drought. 

Aquilo, the north-wind. Soft 
for aguiro (as AiPsov, liLium) 
fr. &xipos, which is explained by 
Hesychius 6 Sofas, the north 
wind. § Wachter understands 
aguilo to mean properly the 
north, and derives it from aqui- 
lus: “ Quia nox ATRA ibi do- 
minatur.” GJ Al. from aqguila. 
The rapid blasts of this wind 
being compared to an eagle. 
This would be very well as a 
poetical allusion, but is hardly 
solid enough to allow of a word 
to be founded on it, 

Agquilus, dark, dun, tawny. 
From aqua. ‘That is, some- 
what of the color of water. 
Homer has péaav vdwp, black 
water. @ Al. from aguila. 
From the tawny color of the 
eagle. 

Aquiminarium, aewer, basin. 
As contaming (aguam) water 
for washing (manus) the hands. 
Plautus: “ Date aguam mani- 
bus.” 

Ara, an altar. Fr. aipw, I 
raise. Or from deipw, I raise. 
q Al. from apa, a prayer, impre- 
cation. YJ Al. cut down from 
acerra, which is explained by 
Festus, ‘ara que ante mor- 
tuum ponisolebat, in qua odores 
incendebantur,”? 


1 Varro says that ara was anciently 
written asa; and Macrobius suggests that 
asa was for ansa, as being that which was 
handled. Virgil: ‘‘Talibus orantem dic- 
tis arasque TENENTEM.” Plautus: ‘(TENE 
aram hanc: Tenro: Dejura te mili ar- 
gentum daturum,” 
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Arabarches: See Alabarches: 

Arachné, a kind of sundial. 
Fr. dedyvn, a spider, Its lines 
representing those of a spider’s 
web. : 

Aranea, a spider. Soft for 
arachnea fr. dpaxyvy, Or from 
the adjective dperveros, dpuyverce, 
whence arachnea. 

Aratrum, a plough. 
aratum. 

Arbiter, a referee, arbitrator. 
Soft for adbiter fr. bito, I go. 
One to whom parties go for his 
opinion, Itis used also for a 
spy, a seer, a witness to a sight. 
‘That is, one who goes toa place 
to be on the look out, and see 
what is going on, Plautus: 
“ Mihi arditri vicini sunt, mez 
quid fiat domi.” 

Arbitror, Ll judge a case, am 
of opinion, Ago partes arbi- 
De 

Arbor, a tree. For arvor fr. 
arvum. Exodus: ‘The hail 
brake every TREE of the 
FIELD.” Ezekiel: ‘The tree 
of the FIELD shall yield ber 
fruit.” ‘All the TREES of the 
FIELD shall know, &c.” Joel: 
‘‘ All the TrEEs of the FIELD 
are withered.” Arvum, as well 
as FIELD in these passages, 
may mean tillable ground, 
covered by nature or planted by 
man with trees. 

Arbustum, a plantation, shrub- 
bery. Fr. arbos, whence arbo- 
setum, arbostum, arbustum. As 
Salix, Salicis, Salicetum, Salic- 
tum. 

Arbutus, 

Arca, a chest, coffer, desk. 
Fr, arceo or dpxéw, | keep in, 


Fr. aro, 
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shut in. q Or fr. dpxos allied 
to EQKOS, that which inclo- 
ses. “Apx¢w and épxdw were 
allied. | Wachter notices 
the Welsh arch, Anglo-Sax, 
earc, erce. And Goth. arka, 
oculi.” 

Arca, a kind of square boun- 
dary to grounds, constructed in 
the form (arc@) of a chest. 

Arcanus, secret, close. As 
kept (arcd) in achest. So Op- 
pidum, Oppidanus. 

Arceo, 1 keep off, ward off; 
I keep in, restrain. "Agxéw. 

Arcéra, a sedan, litter. Fr. 
arca. As being closed in on 
all sides like a chest. Tra, as 
in “Eonéga, Patera. J Al. from 
arcus, from its being arched. 

Arcesso, I call “for, invite, 
summon; summon to a court 
ofjustice. Fr. arcio for adcio (as 
Arbiter was said for Adbiter, 
Arfari for Affari) fr.czo. From 
arcio was arcesso, as Capio, Ca- 


pesso. Compare Accio. 
Archaicus, old-fashioned, 
plain. Dine ixie: 


Archangétus, an archangel. 
"Apyceyyeros. 

Archibuleum metrum, a me- 
tre said to have been not so 
much invented as used by some 
poet named Archibulus. 

Archedta, Archiota, a keeper 
of records. "Apsyemrys. 

Archétypum, an original copy. 
“ApyetuTov. 

Archiatrus, a chief physician, 


"Aoxiateds. 

Archimagirus, a chief cook. 
"Apr ncys1o0s. 

Archimandrita, the chief of 


aconvent. “Apyipnavdpirys. 
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Architectus, a contriver of a 
building, architect; deviser, au- 
thor of anything.’ Ab ia, 

Archivum, a place where the 
public records were kept. For 
archium fr. d&eetoy. 

Archon, a chief-magistrate at 
Athens. "“Apyav. 

Arcio: See Arcesso, — 

Arciva or Arcula avis, a bird 
which in the auspices forbad 
anything to be done. Fr. arceo, 
I drive off, repel, forbid. 

Arcto, I draw close or tight. 
Arctum facio. 

Arctophylax, a constellation 
near the Greater Bear. ’Apx- 
TOpUAKE. 

Arctos, the constelianiom of 
the Bear. "Aguros. 

Arcturus, a star in the con- 


stellation of Bootes. ’Apxroi- 
pos. 
Arctus, restrained, confined, 


tight, glass: Fr. arceo, arcitum, 
arctum, to keep in, restrain. 
Arcuo, 1 bend in the form 
(arcts) of a bow, I curve. 
Arcus, abow; anarch. From 
epxos, that which shuts in, inclo- 
ses. ‘Ihe inclosure made by 
the teeth 1s called by Homer 
zpxos dddvrwy. A for E, as in 
Annus from ”Evvos. And aspi- 
rate dropt, as in Ulcus from 
"Eaxos. ¥| Al. ab arcendis hos- 
tibus. 4 Festus understands 
an arch to be the primary mean- 


ing: **Quia continet se. Ar- 
cere est continere.”’ 

Ardea, a heron, hern. For 
erdea fr. towdid¢, égdtos. So An- 


nus from” Evvos. 
Ardélio, a busybody, inter- 
meddler, trifler. Fr. cpdados, 
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vain, futile. Hesychius: ’Ag- Ares, Mars. “Aong. 

SaAous’ eixaious.! Areialogus. ‘“ Fr. dpeti, vir- 
Ardeo, I glow, burn, blaze; tue; Adyos, a discourse. Not 


glow with heat or fervor ; 
with the fervor of passion, love, 
&e. Fr. aridus, ardus. Pro. 
perly, to be dried up, scorched 
with heat; and hence to glow, 
to burn with heat. 

Arduus, high, lofty, steep. 
Fr. apoyy, High, aloft. As Muto, 
Mutuus. qj Al. from Goth. 
hard, difficult. 

Area: See Appendix. 

Area, the scald on the head, 
leaving (aream) a large flat 
place on it, without hair. Mar- 
tial: “* Nec ullus In longa pilus 
area notatur.” 

Aréna, Haréna, sand, grit. 
Fr. areo. As Habeo, Habena. 
Horace has Arentes arenas.” 

Aréna, the part of the amphi- 
theatre where the gladiators 
fought, which was covered with 
SAND. 

Areo: See Appendix. 

Areopigus,a council of judges 
which met ou Mars-Hill at 
Athens. A gsiomaryos. 

Arepennis, Arpennis, Arpen- 
tum, half an acre. Columella 
states it to be a Gaulish word. 
And the French to this day, ob- 
serves H. Stephens, say arpent. 


' Al. from ardea. Like the ardea, 
flitting about and roving everywhere. 
Al. from ardeo. ‘*Quéd ardore quodam 
Omnia occipiat, nihil peragat.”” Ainsw. 

2 It is an objection, but not an insnpe- 
rable one, that the A in areois long. And 
also that harena was a common mode of 
writing. Varro says that harena was the 
Etruscan fuseha. Asena might come 
fr. &ow fut. of &w, I dry. Or from acaive, 
I dry ; whence & ava, azena, asena. 


as if such a person were a true 
philosopher, but that he dis- 
puted at table very grandly 
about virtue among persons 
stuffed with good eating. Or it 
is for arestalogus, from dpeorta, 
pleasing or pleasant things, and 
Avyos, a discourse. One who 
says pleasant or agreeable things. 
‘The word was coined by the 
Romans.” V. It is explained 
by Forcellini, “ PLAcITA Lo- 
QUENS ad sui ostentationem et 
aliorum oblectationem.” 

Aréum judicium, the judg- 
ment of the court of Areopagus. 
See Areopagus. "dA peiog means, 
appertaining to Mars. 

Argéi, places at Rome where 
were the remains of certain illus- 
trious Argives. From ’Apysios, 


Argives.3 

Argennum, white, or very 
white silver. Fr. dpyevvov, 
white. 


Argentaria, a banking-house, 
Fr, argentum. 

Argentum, silver. Fr. argens, 
entis, from argeo formed from 
apyis, white, “whence a pyvposs 
silver. Or fram apynels, apyiis, 
gen. dpyivros, white. 


Argestes, the Nie@blests 
wind. "Agyérrys. 

Argilla, white clay. “Apyta- 
A0S. 


3 Argei was also put for wicker sta- 
tues of thirty men of ancient times 
thrown annually into the Tiber by the 
Vestals. Whether with any allusion to 
the same Argives, seems altogether un- 
known. 
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Argumentum, an argument, 
reason, proof; matter taken in 
hand to prove; a subject for 
treating of and proving, theme, 
argument; the device or subject 
of a picture. Fr. arguo, I prove. 

Arguo, I make clear or evi- 
dent, prove; prove another to 
be guilty, convict; impeach. 
Fr. dpys, white, clear. (] Al. 
from ayopedw, I discourse, con- 
tracted to dovetw. 

Argiutus, quick, ready, inge- 
nious, smart, witty; too ready 
in talking, chattering, noisy, 
loud, clamorous, piping, shrill. 
Fr. arguo, argutum. Properly, 
one who is ready at proving 
anything. The sense of shrill 
may be from that of clear, as 
Arguois to make clear. 

Argyraspides, a company of 
soldiers with silver shields. ’Ap- 
yuencmides, 

Aridus, dry. Fr. areo. 
Liveo, Lividus. 

Aries, a ram; a_ battering- 
ram, having a head and horns 
like those of a ram. Fr. 22éad¢ 
Or éppcs, or éf6wos, or apis, a 
ram. Ares appears to have 
been the ancient word. Al. 
from “Aoys, “Apeos, Mars, or 
from epeios, warlike. As being 
an animal disposed to fight. 

Ariéto, | push or butt as a 
ram. Fr. aries, ietis. 

Arilator, Arrilator, a broker 
who in buying, instead of paying 
on the spot, puts it off by giving 
(arram) a pledge. 

Arwolus: See Hariolus. 

Arista: See Appendix. 

Aristolochia, the herb heart- 
Wort, “ApigroAdyerce. 

Etym. 


As 


“ee 
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Arithméetica, arithmetic.’ Aps4- 
KENTING. 
Arma, orum, arms, armour, 
instruments or implements of 
war; implements of agriculture, 
&c. The proper meaning seems 
to be that of instruments ; and 
arma seems to come from dépyas 
pp. of dew, L fit out, instruo, 
whence aeueve are implements 
or Instruments. 4 Al. from ar- 
mus, as properly said of such 
armour as protected the arms.’ 
q Al. for arcima fr. arceo. In- 
struments for repelling. So 

Glubo, Glubima, Gluma. 

Armamaxa,a Persian chariot 
or litter. ‘“Apuamaka. 

Armamenta, orum, imple- 
ments of agriculture, shipping, 
&c. Fr. armo, are, from arma. 
We have Oblectamentum from 
Oblecto. 

Armamentarium, an arsenal, 
place where the implements of 
war are deposited. Fr. arma- 
menta. See Arma. 

Armarium, a place where 
any (arma) articles of dress, &c., 
are deposited. 

Armentum, cattle, herd of 
cattle. For aramentum fr. aro. 
As useful for ploughing. 

Armilausa, 

Armilla, a bracelet or ring 
worn (levo armo) on. the left 
arm by soldiers who had dis- 


1 Wachter too remotely: ‘* Cum bra- 
chia sint arma hominis prima etnaturalia, 
quibus a natura ad propellendas injurias 
pre ceteris animantibus instructus est, 
nomen suum omnibus instrumentis, quibus 
injuria propellitur, communicare potue- 
runt,” 

E 
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tinguished themselves in battle ; 
and by women. 

Armillum, a vessel for wine 
carried (super armos) on the 
shoulders at sacrifices. 

Armo, I equip, fit out, espe- 
cially (armis) with armour. Or 
armo may be from a word ap- 
pia, apyd, formed from dow, 
aeuat, See Arma. 

Armoracia: See Appendix. 

Armus, an arm or shoulder. 
“Fr. apyoc, compages. For it 
signifies properly the knitting of 
“the shoulder with the arm.” F, 
“Tota compago ab humeris us 
que ad pugnum. Brachium quid 
est nisi talis compago?” W. 
{] ‘Apyot, the upper part of the 
shoulders, is quoted by Donne- 
gan, @ Al. from the North. 
‘Goth. arm, Anglo-Sax. earm, 
eorm.” W., ; 

Aro, 1 plough. ’Agdw, 2pa. 

Aroma, dtis, a sweet spice or 
herb. “Apope. 

Arquatus, arched. 
cuatus. 

Arquatus morbus, the jaun- 
dice. ‘* Because the color of 
the eyes is like (arcus) a rain- 
bow, or from the  rainbow- 
like arch which is under the 
eyelid in this disease.” ‘Tt. 

Arquus, the same as arcus. 

Arra: See Arrha, 

Arrha, Arra, abbreviated 
from arrhabo. 

Arrhabo, a token or pledge ; 
an earnest or  earnestpenny 
given intoken of payment. A- 
puBdv. 

Arrigo, I lift or raise up; 
raise another’s spirits, encou- 
rage. For adrego. I raise 


For ar- 
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right up or apright. 
and Rectus. 
Arrilator : See Arilator. 
_ Arrogantia, pride, presump- 
tion. Hr. arrogans, antis. 
Arrogo, I claim to myself; 
claim more than | havea right 
to, arrogate. I arrogate unrea- 
sonably, Valde zvogo quod 
juris mei est, [ ask my right, [ 
ask to be given to me. So we 


use to Ask of claiming. Todd: 


See Rego 


‘To Ask: to DEMAND, to 
cLAIM. As, ‘To ask a price 
for goods. Dryden: He saw 


his friends, who, whelm’d be- 
neath the waves, Their funeral 
honors CLAIM’D and ASK’D 
their quiet graves.” 

Arrogo, I confer or bestow 
on another. Horace: “ For- 
tuna... Laudem et optatum 
peractis Imperiis decus a7roga- 
vit.” That 1s, decreed, assign- 
ed by vote or decree. See Ro- 
20. 

Arrogo, 1 adopt, take another 
as my son by adoption. Fr. 
rogo. For it was necessary 
(rogare) to ask the people or to 
propose a bill to the people to 
be able to do so. 

Arrugia, a gold-mine. Ap- 
parently corrupted from auro- 
rugia, from adpov or aurum, and 
éouyy, a digging. 

Ars, artis, contrivance, me- 
thod, skill, science, industry, oc- 
cupation. Tr. apres pp. of apa, 
I fit one thing to another. Or. 
fr. apriw, whence deréouat, I 
put in order, prepare. Faccio- 
lati: “ From gew, whence a 
word aps, dots, ars, artis, nec- 
tendi et apté copulandi ratio.” 
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Arsenicum, arsenic.  Apos- 
yIXOV. 

Artaba, an Egyptian measure. 
2 7 
ApraBy. 


Artemisia: See Appendix. 

Artémon, the mizzen-sail ; 
pulley ofa crane. "Apréepay. 

Artéria, the gullet, windpipe ; 
anartery. "Apryola. 

Arthritis, the gout, "Apdeirss. 

Articulatim, piece-meal. Fr. 
articulus. Joint by joint, limb 
by limb. 

Artictlo, I utter distinctly. 
Thatis, divido in articulos. I 
bring out my words syllable by 
syllable. 

Articulus, a small (artus) 
joint, limb, or knot; a small 
limb or clause of speech; a 
small portion of time, instant, 
moment; the fit moment, the 
nick of time; the hinge on 
which a cause hangs, the impor- 
tant point; a case or point ina 
law, a law being made up of 
several cases or points. Julian: 
** Non possunt omnes articule 
singulatim legibus comprehen- 
di:” A law cannot state singly 
every possible case which may 
belong to it. 

Artifex, artif icis, an artificer, 
artist. Qui facet aliquid arte 
seu per arfem. 

Artio, | drive in so as to fit 
tight. For arctio fr. arctus. 

Artocopus,a breadcutter. ’Ap- 
TOXOTOS. 


Artocreas, a meatpie. ’Ag- 
TOxpExc. 
Artolaganus, a_ cheesecake, 


pancake. "AgroAcyavos. 
Artopta, a vessel in which 
bread is baked. ’Agroarys. 
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Artotyrita, heretics who of- 
fered on the altar (gerov) bread 
and (rupov) cheese. 

Artuatus, torn to pieces. Fr, 
artus. "Torn limb by limb. 

Artus: for arctus. 

Artus, as, a joint; limb; 
knot. Fr. dpta: pp. of dpw, I 
knit, join. As from a. 1. p. 
apbny is appov, a joint. | Al. 
from arto, 1. e. arcto, coarcto, 
arcté compingo. 

Arvailes Fratres, a college or 
priesthood who made _ public 
sacrifices for the prosperity (ar- 
vorum) of the fields. 

Arvina, fat, grease, suet. 
Fr. arvis, (as Ovis, Ovina,) soft 
for arvix. Or for arvigina from 
arvix, arvigis. Properly, the 
fatoframs. €] Hesychius states 
that the Sicilians said &pBive for 
flesh. 

Arvix,aram. Fr. apg. V 
added as in Sylva, Arvum. 

Aruncus,a goat’s beard. For 
arungus fr. apuyyos, Doric for 
NPVyy05- 0 Spelunca from 
DTHAVYV YS 

Arundo: See Appendix. 

Aruspex, Haruspex, icis, a 
soothsayer. Fr. arvix or arvis, 
aram, was arvigd, a victim at 
a sacrifice, that victim being 
properly a ram. From arviga, 
aruiga, aruga, and specto, was 
arugispex, arusper, one who 
augured from victims as they 
were slain. J Al. from ara and 
specio. From observing the 
entrails on the altar. But A 
should thus rather be long. 

Arvum, a field ploughed but 
not yet sown; ground which 
may be ploughed; a field gene- 
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rally. As from Cado is Cadivum, 
so from aro is arivum, whence 
arvum. YJ Wachter states the 
Celt. erw to be the same as 
arvum, and refers both to Celt. 
ar, terra, arvum. He notices 
also the northern orva, urva, to 
plough. 

Arz, arcis, a lofty place, 
height, steep; citadel. Fr. 
dupa, (transp. apxe) the summit 
of a mountain, and also a citadel. 
@ Or fr. gexec, an inclosed 
place. J Or fr. arceo, or dgnéw. 
A place for repelling enemies. 
q Or fr. denyw, apygw, (apew,) 
to repel or to defend, 

As, assis: See. Appendix. 

Asarotum, floor variegated 
with pebbles or tiles of different 


colors. "Acdgwroy. 

_Ascaules, abagpiper. ’Acx- 
AUANS. 

Ascendo, I mount. For ad- 
scando. 

Ascia, a chip-axe. For as- 
cina, acsina, &kiva. J Or for 


acsia, axia, from é&&w fut. of 
a&yw, | break. J Or from the 
North, Anglo-Sax. ex, eax, 
@cse, acse, acas, acase." Acse, 
transp. asce, would give ascia. 
Or ascia, transp. acsta, would 
flow from acse. 

Ascopéra, a leathern bag. ’Ac- 

ld 
XOWNG LL. 

Asellus, a young ass. For 
asinellus fr. asinus. Also, some 
fish. From its being, says 
Varro, of the color of the ass. 
See above. 

Asilus, 


1 Wachter in Axt. 
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Asinus, anass. From dcivis, 
harmless. § Al. from the north. 
“Welsh and <Armoric asen, 
Goth. asi, Germ. esel, Anglo- 
Sax. assa.” W? 

Asinus, a mill-stone. Like 
Gr. cvos, which embraces both 
of the senses of asinus. 

Asio: See Appendix. 

Asotus, prodigal. “Acwros. 

Asparagus, asparagus. “Ag- 
maparyos. 

Asper, rough, rugged, harsh. 
For asperus fr. domopos, unfit for 
sowmg, as properly applied to 
rugged or craggy places. 

Aspernor, I shun, avoid, des- 
pise. For adspernor fr. sperno. 
Ad amplifies. 

Aspiro, I breathe or blow 
upon. I favor, am propitious 
to, from the notion of gales 
blowing on the sails of a ship. 
I aspire to, desire to approach 
or come up to, from the notion 
of panting after anything. I ap- 
proach or come up to, properly 
to that which I have panted after. 
For adspiro, Celsus : ‘*Ut ne ad 
eum frigus aspiret.” 

Aspis, anasp. ’Aomis. 

Aspratiles pisces, scale-fish. 
Fr. aspero, aspro, avi. ‘The 
scales being rough. So Voio, 
Volatiles. 

Assécla, a lackey, menial. For 
adsecula, adsequula, fr. adse- 
quor. 

Assefolium, 

Assentior, I agree to, assent. 


That is, (sentiv) 1 think (ad) 


2 «¢ From Hebr. athon, as Greek Zids 
for Oeds.”’> Ainsw. : 


ASS 


according to the standard of 
another. 

Assentor, I agree to, like as- 
sentio. Also, I agree with 
another for the sake of fawning 
and flattery, I flatter. 

Asser, a small beam; pole, 
lever. Fr. assero, | join, apply to, 
lay close with. ‘‘ Quod asser7- 
tur i. e. adjungitur parieti trabi- 
busque,” says Ainsworth. ‘That 
is, from assero, as from Aggero 
is Agger. In Greek orpwripes 
(from or 96w, totpwras, to strew,) 
are joists which rest on the 
larger beams in floors and ceil- 
ings: and laths which support 
the tiles of roofs. And Vos- 
sius explains asseres ‘‘ crassi- 
Or angustaque materies, que 
trabibus insterni solet.”- Gloss. 
mox.) * Asseres, xovTol, Oo- 
x0}, oTpwTHpEs.” Gloss. Cyrill. : 
“ Srpwrioss, asseres.’ 

Asséro manu, I take another 
by the hand, and (adsero miha, 
join to myself, or) draw near 
me, and place my hand on his 
head, and so declare him free. 
Hence assero in libertatem, I 
make a slave free. Aud assero 
simply. 

Asséro, I claim. Properly, I 
join to or connect with myself, L 
take to myself. Also, 1 main- 
tain, defend, vindicate. I main- 
tain an argument, affirm, assert. 

Asséro, I assign, attribute, 
Seneca: ‘ Hee non nego sen- 
tire sapientem: nec enim la- 
pidis illi dyritiam asserimus 
Nor do we connect or couple 
with a wise man the idea of un- 
feelingness. Forcellini explains 
it by “ adjungo.” 
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Assévéro, I assert positively, 
That is, [ affirm (severe) rigidly. 
Ad amplifies. 

Asstduus, diligent, incessant, 
perpetual. Fr. adsedeo, as Muto, 
Mutuus. From the notion of sit- 
ting closely at any occupation. 
But asstiduus was used anciently 
for a wealthy man or one of the 
higher class, and is derived by 
some from asses duo 1. e. do. 
Charisius: “ Cum a Servio po- 
pulus in quinque classes esset 
divisus ut tributum, prout quis- 
que possideret, inferret; ditio- 
res, qui asses dabant, assidui dicti 
sunt.” Becman derives it in 
this sense also from adsedeo. - 
As properly said of one who 
has nothing to do but to sit idly 
at home, opposed to the poor 
who toil and work. Gellius 
uses assiduus of a writer of the 
higher class: ‘¢ Classicus ass7- 
duusque aliquis scriptor.” 

Assigno, I assign, appoint, 
allot, distribute, bestow. Fr. 
signum. Properly said of fields 
marked out by certain bounda- 
ries and distributed to indivi- 
duals. 

Assigno, I impute, attribute, 
ascribe, lay the blame on. Fr. 
signum. I mark or set down a 
thing (ad) to the account of 
another. 

Assis, a board, plank. Soft 
for aris. Assis and aris are 
frequently confounded. 

Assisto, I assist, help. That 
is, (sisto) | stop or stand (ad) by 
the side of another. 

Asso, I roast, broil. Assum 
facio. As Arcto is Arctum facio. 
See Assus. 
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Assuefacio, L accustom. As- 
Suetum facio, assuetifacio. 

Assula, a thin (assis or as- 
ser,) board; a lath, shingle; a 
splinter, shiver. 

Assi/atim, in pieces, to atoms. 
Fr. assufa. in shivers or splin- 
ters. 

Assus, dry ; roasted, broiled. 
For arsus* from ardeo, arsum. 
As Pansum becomes Passum. 
That is, scorched, burnt up. 
Assa nutrix, is a dry-nurse. 
Assi lapides, a dry wall, wall 
without cement. And _ hence 
perhaps assa vox is said of the 
voice in singing unaccompanied 
with any musical instrument; 
and assa tibia of a flute unac- 
companied by the human voice. 
Some understand these last 
senses to flow from the notion 
of things broiled, which have 
only their own juices unmixed 
with any other. 

Ast, but. ‘For at,” says 
Vossius, but ‘Tooke justly ar- 
gues: “It is contrary to the 
custoinary progress of corruption 
in words to derive ast from at. 
Lam not at all afraid of being 
ridiculed for the following de- 
rivation by any one who will 
give himself the trouble to trace 
the words (corresponding with 


BUT) of any language to 
their source: — Adsit, Adst, 
Ast, At.’ That is, let it be, 


grant it, nevertheless, and yet. 
Aster, a star. ’Aotyp. Hence 

various birds, fishes, earths, 

gems, &c. are called by this 


1 Al. from &{w, &cdw, tdow. Or from 


&ooa: pp. of &Fw. 


‘in form like a little star. 


AST 


name or by derivatives from it, 
(as Asteria, Asterias, &e.) as 
being of a bright color or as 
being marked like stars. 

Astériscus, an asterisk or mark 
*Aote- 
gioxos. 


Astipulator. Adam: “Stepu- 


lator was the person who re- 


quired the promise or obligation 
in a bargain or stipulation. 
Sometimes, for the sake of 
greater security, there was a se- 
cond person who required the 
promise or obligation to be re- 
peated to him, called astipulator. 
Hence Astipulari irato consuli, 
in Livy: To humor or assist.” 
Forcellini understands sf¢pulator 
here to be the person who MADE 
the promise; ast¢pulator to be 
one who stood by him and 
MADE a similar promise. 
Asiraba, a saddle-bow. *Ac- 


ToaBy. 

Astrea, the Goddess of jus- 
tice. “Aorpaia. 

Astragalus, a wave or wreath 
about a pillar. "Aorpayados. 

Astrologus, an astrologer. 
"Acrporoyos. 

Astrondmus, an astronomer. 
"Acroovepos. 

Astrum, a star, constellation. 
"Acrooy. 


Asiu, the city of Athens. 
“Aotv. 


Astula: See Appendix. 


Astur, a kind of hawk. Fr. 
aoreglas. See Aster. 
Asturco, a genet, a small- 


sized well-proportioned Spanish 
horse. From Astur, as coming 
from Asturia, a province of 
Spain. 
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Astus, craft, cunning. — Fr. 
astu,a city. Men living in a 
city bemg usually more acute 
and subtile than men living in 
the country. Wachter: “ Ur 
banitas ab Urbe, Civilitas a Civi- 
tate, et Astutia (que Civilitatis 
nomen fuit, antequam ob CAL- 
LIDA Civium ingenia in malam 
partem sumeretur) ab dotu.” 


Astutus, crafty. Fr. astus. 

Asyla, ———— 

Asylum, an asylum, sanctu- 
ary. ~Acudoy. 

Asymbolus, scot-free. “Actp- 
Bodog. 

At, but. Shortened from 


arae, or from ast. 

Atabulus, a very cold wind 
peculiar to Apulia, From a 
word araBoros, throwing out 
harm. 

Atat or Aé at, an interjection 
of surprise, &c. From iarrarai. 
q Al. from at. ‘he speaker is 
to be supposed to have been 
thinking of something else, to 
be interrupted, and to cry out 
abruptly —‘But, but—.’ 

Aidvus, a fourth grandfather. 
Soft for adavus fr. avus. Ad 
increases the number. So Ad- 
nepos and Atnepos.? 

Atellana, a kind of play or 
interlude full of mirth and hu- 


mor. From Ated/a, a town of 
the Osci, where it was at first 
performed. 

Ater, coal-black, sable, 


brown. Tor ather, fr. aidoc, 
fol. aibop, e.dop, blackened by 
fire. So Atrium from Aflgioy. 


' Wachter deduces it from atia avi. 
Atta being from Gr, &rra, father. 
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Athénaum, a place for phi- 
losophical study or for declama- 
tion. "Adyvesoy. 

Atheus, atheist. ”Aeos. 

Athléta, a wrestler. ’Aanrigs. 

Athlon, a prize for the suc- 
cessful combatant, fr. aOaAov. 
Athla are the labors, exertions, 
pursuits of life, fr. a@aa, con- 
tests. 

Atlantion, the 
joint of the neck. From Aélas, 
Atlantis. As sustaining the 
rest of the joints of the neck, 
and. as principally sustaining 
burdens placed on the back, as 
Ailas did the worid. 

Atomus, an atom, mite. 
TOMS. 

Atque, and. Soft for adque. 
As Atavus for Adavus. ‘That 
is, (que) and (ad) in addition to 
or besides this, Et ad hoc. 
Adque is written in ancient in- 
scriptions for atque. YJ Others 
consider atgue to mean ‘‘ but 
and.” Asin the Translation of 
the Bible we find “ puT aNnD 
if that idle servant,” &c. 

Atqui, Atquin, but, but yet, 


lowermost 


at 


however. From at. Compare 
Ahoqu, Ahoquin. 
Atramenitum, ink. Fr. ater, 


atra, whence a verb atro, avt. 

Atricapilla, a bird (atris ca- 
pillis) with black feathers on its 
head, a blackcap, ttling. 

Atripler, Atriplerum: 
Appendix. 

Atrium, a courtyard, a large 
oblong square surrounded with 
arched galleries. For athrium 
fr. aidpiov, @bpiov, as being in 
the open air, sub dio. Some- 
what as the Greeks said ai- 


See 
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Gouoe. | Al. from ater, atra, 
as black with smoke. The 
family statues were placed here. 
Juvenal speaks of them as ‘‘ FU- 
MOSOS cum dictatore magis- 
tros,” 

Atrophus, wasting with atro- 
phy. "“Argogos. 

Atropos, one of the Fates. 
"Arponos. 

Atrotus, invulnerable. “Arpw- 
T0S. 

Atror, Ocis, raw, crude; 
hence, like Gr. wuts, hard in 
temper, unyielding, fierce, cruel. 
Fr. arpw&, raw. 

Attagen, a heathcock or 
woodcock. ‘“Atrayiy, 

Attalicus is applied to any- 
thing splendid, rich, or ample, 
from the splendor and wealth of 
Attalus. 

Attamino, 1 defile. For ad- 
tamino. So Contamino, Ta- 
mino is fr. tamen, inis, for tagi- 
men fr. tago, tango. Compare 
Contages. 

Attat, Attate, the same as 
atat. 

Attégia, ahut. Fr. ad-tego. 
Forcellini thinks it 1s a Moorish 
word from the line in Juvenal : 
“ Dirue MAURORUM attegias, 
castella Brigantum.” But is 
Castella then a British word? 

Atiempéro, I apply just (ad 
tempus) in the proper time or 
place. Tempus formerly made 
temperis. See ‘Tempero. 

Attendo, Lattend to. That 
is, attendo animum ad, | stretch 
my mind to a thing. 

Atticé, es, a kind of ochre. 
As found in the mines of Af- 
tica. 
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Aitticurges, is, done in the 
Attic style. "Arrixougyig. 

Alttiguus, touching upon, bor- 
dering upon. Fr. attingo, at- 
tigi. As Muto, Mutuus. 

Attilus, ———— 

Attono, 1 amaze, astonish. 
Fr. tono. Properly, I thunder 
on another, amaze as if with 
thundering. Hence attonitus, 
thunderstruck, amazed. 

Attubus, the same as Atypus : 
and from arumos, whence atubus, 
attubus. 

Atypus, stuttering, stammer- 
Ing. “Aruzos. 

Au, Ahu, an interjection of 
fear, censure, &c. Formed 
from the sound. Priscian puts 
it among the interjections whose 
sound answers to the sense. 

Avarus, covetous. Fr. aveo. 

Aucella, a little bird. For 
avcella, avicella fr. avis. 

Auceps, aucupis, a bird-catch- 
er, fowler. For avceps, avcupts. 
From avis and capio. Aveupis 
for avcapis as Occapo, Occupo. 

Auctifico, I make larger. 
Auctius facio. 

Auctio, an auction. Fr. au- 
geo, augtum, auctum. For in 
an auction a sum is proposed, 
and the bidders increase it, or 
bid above it. 

Auctor, one who creates or 
makes ; one who is the cause or 
author of anything. Virgil: 
‘¢ Auctorem frugum tempesta- 
tumque potentem.” So it 1s 
used of a founder or leader 
of a race. Virgil: ‘ Nec tibi 
Diva parens, generis nec Dar- 
danus auctor.” So of an au- 
thor or writer of abook, Aue- 
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tor is also one who authorizes, 
advises, directs the doing of any- 
thing. Thatis, the auTHOR of 
its being done. ‘‘ Auctor is 
from augeo, auctum; and pro- 
periy means one who (augef) in- 
creases, 1. e. generates and pro- 
duces.” F, Thus Lucretius: 
“¢Quodcunque alias ex se res 
auget alitque.” Thus Ains- 
worth says it means properly an 
increaser or enlarger ; and adds : 
“ Quia augere fit creando, efti- 
ciendo, vel instituendo aliquid, 
patris, effectoris, et institutoris 
notionem induit. Cimque ta- 
Jem causam multim pollere 
oportcat, spe denotat cujus 
virtute, consilio, suasu vel testi- 
monio aliquid fiat.” Some 
write it autor, supposing that 
it was afterwards changed for 
softnéss into auCtor; and de- 
rive autor fr. abris, Aol. adroo, 
of himself, acting after his own 
will. 

Auctor, the seller in an auc- 
tion. Forcellini: ‘Qui enim 
tradit alteri quidpiam, eum az- 
get ea re et ditiorem facit.” 
Others explain it from his being 
the autHor of the buyer’s 
purchasing. 

Auctoramentum, wages or 
hire given to induce persons to 
fight as gladiators or to perform 
any other service; the stipula- 
ting or contracting with such; 
any reward or hire. Fr. auc- 
toro, 

Auctoratus, hired; obligated 
to serve for hire. Fr. auctoro. 

Auctoritas, the act of autho- 
rizing aj} measure or giving au- 
thority to act. (See Auctor.) 

Eitym. 
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Livy: “Tribuni plebis ex auc- 
toritate senatis ad populum 
tulerunt ut” &c.: ‘The tribunes 
of the people by the authority 
of the senate proposed to the 
people that &c. So, Servus 
ab auctoritate ; a servant autho- 
rized to act, delegated or com- 
missioned. Hence auctoritas 
is any charge, office, commission ; 
power to act, jurisdiction, au- 
thority. Julian: ‘“ Interponere 
auctoritatem tutoris.” Auctori- 
tas is also weight, influence, 
force, properly as belonging to 
such as have jurisdiction or au- 
thority: or from the notion of 
advismg and directing which 
auctor has. Cicero: ‘ Buiblio- 
thecas omnium philosophorum 
unus mihi videtur XII. tabula- 
rum libellus auctoritatis pon- 
dere superare.” So it is applied 
to the weight and influence 
which men of probity, talent, 
wealth, have on the mind of 
others. Cicero: “ Ejus auc- 
toritas magna est apud me.” 
Auctoritas is also the power and 
dominion over any property, 
right to any privilege, &c. Ci- 
cero: ‘ Aque ductus, iter, 
actus a patre; sed rata auctori- 
tas harum rerum omnium a jure 
civili sumitur.” 

Auctoro me, I let myself out 
for hire, I engage to fight asa 
gladiator for pay; L engage or 
bind myself. Fr. auctor, a sel- 
ler. I sell myself. -Vossius ex- 
plains it otherwise : ‘* Auctorare 
est aliquem sibi obligare, adeo 
ut quis non amplits sit sui arbi- 
trii, sed alio res agat auctore.” 

Auctoro, | am (auctor) the 

F 
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author of. Velleius: ‘‘ Roma- 
nis certam victoriam, partibus 
suis excidium, sibi turpissimam 
mortem pessimo auctoravit faci- 
nore.” Forcellini explains it 
otherwise: ‘ Auctorare sibi mor- 
tem, est Mortem quasi mercede 
sibi querere et arcessere.” See 
above. 

Aucupium, birdeatching. Fr. 
auceps, aucupis. 

Aucupor, | go a fowling, I 
seek after birds; generally, I 
seek after, watch curiously, go 
In quest of. Fr. auceps, aucu- 

1S. 

Audazr, daring, bold, confi- 
dent. Fr. audeo. As Fallax. 

Audeo, I dare, adventure. 
Fr. aveo, I am desirous, ardent ; 
whence avidus, avideo, avdeo, 
audeo, as Aviceps, Avceps, Au- 
ceps. So Gavidus, Gavideo, 
Gaudeo. 

Audio, I hear, hearken. 
aven, a voice or sound. That 
is, I perceive a sound. As 
aim from dm is to hear; so 
ave from dw might be the same. 
Then from adiyy (as in *Apdyy) 
would be audio. 

Ave, hail! From a Hebrew 
word, signifying To live, which 
produced Eva or Chava, Eve; 
that is, The mother of all tiv- 
inc. Or rather from avo, 
which, as we learn from Plautus, 
was a Pheenician term of saluta- 
tion. “ Avo donni,” says the 
Pheenician. Donniis the same 
as Hebrew Adonai.' 


Fr, 


' “ Fave or Ave is nothing but Habe, 


have, possess, —riches, honor, health.” 
Whiter, 
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Avellana, a hazlenut. As 
being very common about Avel- 
la or Abella, a town of Cam- 
pania. 

Avéna: See Appendix. 

Aveo, I long for, covet. Fr. 
déw, same as aw, I pant after, | 
seek. Hesychius: “Aer Snres. 

Avernus, a lake in Campania, 
of an offensive nature, and used 
for Hell. For cdopvos, &Vopvoc, 
without birds. Lueretius: “ A- 
verna vocantur; nomen id ab 
re Impositum est, quia sunt 
avibus contraria cunctis.” 

Averrunco, | turn away, avert. 
Fr. verrunco, I turn; which see. 
q Al. from dmegdxw, aneppdxe. 

Aversor, [turn from in dis 
gust. Fr. verto, versum. 

Averta. ‘‘ A cloak-bag car- 
ried behind a horse. From its 
being carried on the (aversa) 
hinder part of the horse.” F. 
But others understand it of a 
poitrel or headstall of a bridle 
to which the reins are fastened, 
and derive it (ab avertendo) from 
its turning the horse away from 
the direct course at the will of 
the rider. 

Auféro, I take away. For 
abfero, whence avfero, aufero. 
So Avceps, Auceps; Abfugio, 
Aufugio. 

Augeo, I encrease, enlarge. 
Fr. adgéw, fut. ai€jow: whence 
augseo, for softness augeo. Len- 
nep conjectures that avgw 
came from an obsolete verb 
atyw, whence augeo would flow 
less remotely. 

Augur, uris, a soothsayer, 
one who professes to foretel 
events by the manner in which 
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(aves se gerunt) birds carry 
themselves in flying. For au- 
guris is for avigeris, as Aucu- 
pis is for Avicapis, Auspicium 
for svispecium. 

Augurale, a place in a camp 
where the general made his (au- 
guria) auguries. It 1s suppo- 
sed to have been near the pre- 
torium or to have been the pra- 
torium itself. 

Augustales ludi, games in- 
stituted by Augustus. 

Augustus, august, venerable, 
sacred. Fr. augur. As con- 
secrated by an augur. So Ro- 
bur, Robustus, 

Augustus. Octavius Cesar 
received this appellation from the 
Senate, and hence the month 
Sextilis was called so, as in this 
month Octavius entered on his 
first consulate, reduced Egypt, 
&ec. Hence augustus became 
applied by way of honorary dis- 
tinction, as in Augusta Charta, 
as we say Royal Paper; &c. 

Avia, a grandmother.  Al- 
lied to avus. 

Avidus, eager, desirous; 
greedy of money. Fr. aveo. 

Avis, a bird. For ais, (as 
Ovis for O7%s,) fr. dtoow, I rush; 
or fr. aicw fut. of ato whence 
atoow. As , Opus fr. doivo. 
{| ‘From atw, (avo,) to cry 
out, tochirp.” Haigh. ¥ ‘ From 
Hebr. oph, flying, or aph, he 
fled.” V. 

Avitus, ancient. ‘That is, 
belonging to our (avi) grand- 
fathers, 

' Avius, solitary, lonely, im- 
passable. That is, remote (@ 
vid) from the public way. 
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Aula, a hall, courtyard; a 
palace, as having many halls or 
courtyards. Also, a stall, shed, 
AbaAy. 

Aula,a pot. See Appendix. 

Aulaum, arras, tapestry, 
painted curtdims. As used in 
(aulis) the halls of the rich, 
Also, the curtain of a theatre, » 

Aular, the cover (aule) of a 
pot. 

Aulax, a furrow. Abaraék. 

Auletes, a piper. Adanrys. 

Aulici, the servants or minis- 
ters (aul@) of a palace, cour- © 
tiers. 

Aulix. ‘<It seems to be the 
same as Aular.” F. 


Auledus,a piper. Adawdds. 


Aura, a gentle gale, breeze, 
wind, Adpe. 

Aura, splendor. Allied to 
Aurum. 


Aurata, a fish called also 
Chrysophrys, as having golden 
brows. Ovid: “ Et aura Chry- 
sophrys imitata decus.” 

Auratus, gilt, gilded. That 
is, covered (auro) with gold. 

Aurea, a bridle: See Orea. 

Aurichalcum, l\atten or yellow 
brass. Corrupted from orichal- 
cum, GpeineAnos. 

Auriga, a charioteer. For 
aureiga “fr. aured ago, as driving 
horses with a bridle. J Al, 
from dpeiyes, a muledriver. As 
Aurichalcum is a corruption of 
Orichalcum. 

Aurigo, same as Aurugo. So 
Origo. 

duripinaete a kind of 
ochre of the color (auri) of 
gold, and useful (pegmentzs) for 
painters’ colors, 
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Auris, an ear. Fr. ads, the 
Cretan form of ovs. From aids 
is auris, as from Mus is Muris. 
Or at once from ovs, for we 
have hAUd from OY®?. ¥ Al. 
from avw, considered the same 
as aiw, tohear. { Al. from the 
north. ‘*Ohr, (Germ.), Gr. 
ous, Lat. auris and ausis, Goth. 
auso, Engl. ear, Dutch or, ora, 
Belg. oor, Island. eyra.” W." 

Aurittus, having long ears; 
having quick hearing. Fr. au- 
ris. 

Aurora, the dawn, Ke morn- 
ing. Fr. avpaand apa, the hour 
when the morning breezes blow. 
€] Or fr. aurumand hora. The 
hour or time of gold, the golden 
time. 

Aurugo, the jaundice. Fr. 
aurum, as /Mris, Hrigo, From 
the color (auri) of gold which 
the face of a jaundiced person 
assumes, 

Aurum, gold. Fr. atw, to 
shine: whence a word adpdy 
splendid. Donnegan has ‘ Ad- 
ov, gold.” ‘Turton notices the 
Welsh aur, gold. 

Auscutto, I listen. For au- 
ribusculto. Culto from colo, 
as Occulo, Occultum, Occul- 
to. Thatis, multim colo ali- 
quem auribus, | heed or attend 
to another with my ears. 

Ausim, for auserim fr. audeo, 
audsi, aust. 

Auspex, auspicis, one who 
foretels events, a soothsayer. 
For avspex, avisper (See Au- 


" Helvigius refers auris to dpiw, (ad- 


pw, ) T draw in: ‘*Quia sonum hauriunt 
aures.”” 
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ceps), ab anspictendis avibus. 
A leader, guide, head, as the 
principal magistrates alone had 
the right to take (auspicia) the 
auspices. So auspices is applied 
to the Gods, as it was under 
their guidance that undertakings 
were supposed to be made. 
Auspex is used of a matchmaker, 
being the chief or principal part 
in it; or as the marriage is made 
by his guidance or superintend- 
ance, 

Auspicium, the guidance or 
superintendance of another; the 
authority or sway of one person 
over another: See above. 

Auspicor, I begin, undertake. 
Because in all undertakings the 
ancients began by consulting 
(auspices) the soothsayers. 

Auster, the south wind. Tur- 
ton: Fr. adorip fr. atw, [ad- 
orat,| to burn. ‘This wind is 
hot? and moist and productive 
of putrid fevers.” Adcradtog is 
sun-burnt.3 

Austérus, dry, harsh, severe. 
Aicrnpes. 

Ausum, an attempt. 
deo, audsum, ausum, 

Aut, or, or else, else. Fr. 
are or atdtap, on the contrary, 
otherwise.4 


Fr. aue 


2 So Forcellini explains it, ‘‘ ventus 
meridionalis humidus et caLipus.’’* 

3 Al. from atw, %w, I blow. But this 
is too general a meaning. 

4 Al. from the North. Goth. aiththau, 
Anglo-Sax. oththe.+ 


* Virgil, itis true, calls it “ frigidus.” 
But Martyn solves this difficulty on 
Georg. 3, 279. 

+t Wachter in Oder. 
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Autem, but. Fr. aire, but. The 
Latins say Decem from déxe. 

Authenta, one who is his own 
master. <Avdévrys. 

Authenticus, real, 
original. Addevrixos. 

Authepsa, a stewpan or boil- 
er, containing in itself a recep- 
tacle for the coals to boil with. 
Adbedys. 

Autochihones, people coéval 
with the country they dwell in. 
Abron doves. 

Autographus, written with 
one’s own hand, Abroyeugos. 

Automaton, a machine which 
has the power of motion within 
itself. Adrouxtoy. 

Autumnus, autumn, the time 
of harvest and vintage. For 
auctumnus (like Alumnus) fr. 
augeo, auctum. Quia auget 
homines fructibus. See Au- 
xilium. 

Autumo: See Appendix. 

Avunculus, a maternal uncle. 
Dimin. of avus.  Scaliger: 
“ Patris fratri, cm patrui no- 
men, quasi patrem alterum, at- 
tribuerent, matris fratrem quasi 
remotiorem PUSILLUM avum 
appellarunt.” 

Avus, a grandfather. For abus 
fr. 26a or aB8a, a father; traced 
tothe oriental ab. YJ Or fr. 
amdus, aduc, a father. 

Auzilium, help ; military suc- 
cour, applied to auxiliary troops, 
Fr, augeo, auxi. As it aug- 
ments the resources of another. 
Auget aliquem subsidiis. ‘* Au- 
gere aliquem aliqud re, est in- 
Struere, ornare, rem aliquam 
alicui subjicere, qua instructior, 
major, honoratior fiat.” F. 


genuine, 
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Auxrim, for auxerim, fr. au- 
geo, augst, auxt. 

Axédo seems, says Forcellini, 
to be the same as avis or asser- 
culus, i. e. axerculus. 

Axénus, inhospitable. ”A£evos. 

Axicia, Axitia: See Appen- 
dix. 

Arxilla: See Ala. 


Axim, the same as Egerim 


ids Egi. For axerim fr. axt, 
. Agst. 
Maaaa! an axiom, proposi- 
tion. eA Eloswean 


Avis, the axletree on which a 
wheel of a chariot turns; a 
chariot; the Earth’s axis, round 
which the world is said to move; 
and which, passing from one 
pole through the centre of the 
earth, is terminated by the other ; 


‘hence put for one of the poles, 


and specially for the north pole 
as thisis in view, whereas the 
other is hidden from us. Hence 
axisis put for the heavens above 
us, the open air; and for any 
clime or climate. It is fr. &&wy, 
aéovos. Or fr. ayw, akw, to 
carry, whence azwy. 

Axis, a plank, board, &c. 
Fr. ayo, afw, to carry, and 
hence bear, support. J Al. 
from é&wv, which seems to be 
applied in this sense merely to 
the (a£oves) tablets and laws of 
Solon. 

Axones, tablets on which So- 
lon’s laws were engraved. ”A-- 
Fovec. 

Awcungia, swine’s grease, with 
which (axes) the axletrees of 
wheels (umguntur) are greased. 

Azymus, unleavened. bc 
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Babe, O strange! Beal, 
moma. 
Babecalus, Babecalus: See 
Appendix. 


Bacca: See Appendix. 

Baccar, baccaris, the herb 
sage of Jerusalem. Béxxagis. 

Baccha, a female inspired by 
Bacchus, a Bacchanal. 

Bacchanal, the festival of 
Bacchus ; &c. 

Bacchor, 1 rage or revel as 
(Baccha) a Bacchanal. 

Bacchus, the God of wine. 
Baxyos. 

Bacélus, Baceolus: See Ap- 
pendix. 

Bacitlus, a staff, stick. Di- 
minutive of bacus, from BéBaxa, 
(Baxa,) pf. of Baw, I go, move; 
or, | lean on. Whence also 
&Bak, dBaxos, abacus. So from 
Baw, Balw, pp. BéBaxras, is Bax- 
Teov, a stick. (| Or for basicu- 
lus fr. basis or Basis. 

Badius, of a bay color. Fr. 
Bais, g. Baidoc, Bados, a palm- 
tree. 

Badizo, I walk, pace. Badite. 

Beticatus, clothed in gar- 
ments of Spanish wool. 
Batis, the Guadalquivir. The 
Betice lane were considered 
very precious. 

Baia, warm baths. -From 
Baie, a city of Campania, 
abounding in warm springs. 
Horace: “Nullus in orbe lo- 
cus Batis prelucet ameenis.” 


| Al. from rdw, pf. méraxa, (wdka,) I 
press, beat; whence walw. J ‘* From 
Germ. bochen, to beat.’”’ W. 


From’ 
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q Wachter refers it to Germ. 
bahen, fomentare. 

Bajulus, a carrier, porter. 
Fr. Badia fut. of Badifa, 1 go. 
Whence a word badius, badiu- 
lus, bajulus. As solDler we 
pronounce solJer. 

Balena, a kind of whale. 
Fr. daaawa, as ap Dw, amBo. 

Balenaria virga. “A rod 
made from the cartilage (bale- 
narum) of whales. But others 
read and explain it otherwise.” F. 

Balanus, a kind of mast or 
acorn ; a kind of chesnut called 
behn from which a_ precious 
ointment was extracted; &c. 
Baravos. 

Balatro, a sorry or worthless 
fellow. For baratro, (as Ae{Pioy, 
liLium,) barathro, from bara- 
thrum or Bépaipov. One with 
a great belly or maw. Horace: 
* Pernicies barathrumque ma- 
celli.”’> Others understand it of 
one who deserves to be cast into 
a (barathrum) pit. Somewhat 
like Verbero, onis, one who de- 
serves to be beaten. {J AL. 
from a contemptible fellow 
called Balatro.” 

Balaustium, the flower of 
the pomegranate. Badadoriov. 

Balbus, stammering, stutter- 
ing, lisping. ‘‘ From Hebrew 
balbel, to babble.” Tt. ¥ Al. 


2 Dacier: “‘Balatro isa word totally mis- 
explained. As from xaréw is nadtorpa, 
so from BdAAw, Bardtw, is Baddorpw, Ba- 
Adorpwy, whence balastro, balatro, one 
who poured out water for the service of 
prostitutes when bathing. Hence men of 
any low employment were called bala- 
trones. Or it may be from BddAAw, Bad- 
altw, to dance. Soas to mean a dancer. 


Horace joins Balatrones with Mime.” 


BAL 


for bambus fr. BapBaw (whence 
BapBaivw), BoeBo, | stammer. 

Balinea, Balineum, a bath. 
Fr. Baaaveiov. 

Balidlus, of a tawny color. 
Fr, balius, for badius. 

Ballista, Balista, a kind of 
cross-bow. Fr. Baw, I throw. 

Ballistea, orum, ballads, 
light airy songs, or rather songs 
sung in dances. Baaddasoreia. 

Ballica, Baluca, Baluz, 
ucts, gold-dust or gold-ore. 
Pliny supposes it to be a Spanish 
word, and Martial has “ dalucis 
malleator HisPANa&.”? 

Balneum, a bath. For bali- 
neum. 

Balo, 1 bleat. Fr. Baroy 
Doric form of pjAov, a sheep. 

Balsamum, the balsam tree ; 
its gum. Béacapoy. 

Balteus, a belt. Probably a 
Northern word. ‘“ Lat. balteus. 
Anglo-Sax. Engl, Suec. Island. 
Germ. - with great consent 
belt.” W. YF Or suppose Baar- 
Aw has the sense of d&mpiBarrw, 
I cast round; then from BaAaw, 
pp. BeBaaras, we might have bal- 
teus. 

Balux: See Balluca. 

Bambatus, pickled. Fr. Bap- 
Be, the Syracusan form of Baép- 


pe, an immersion. But the 
word is supposed to be a cor- 
ruption. 


Bambalto, a stammerer, Fr. 
BopBarm fut. of BapBarito, I 
stammer. 

Bamplus, 

Banchus, ————— 


5 
ed 


*Hesychius explains BéAAexa by Wi- 
gov; a pebble. 
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Baphia, orum, a dye-house. 
Badgeia. 

Bapta, the priests of Cotytto, 
the goddess of lewdness. Ba- 
WT Ch. 

Baptisma,a washing ; baptism. 


Baariope. . 
Baptista, abaptizer. Bamts- 
OTS. 


Baptizo, | wash. Banritw. 

Barathrum,a deep pit, gulph; 
maw, belly. Bépadpov. 

Barba, a beard. Fr. repac, 
a cheek ; whence baria, (as 
Bibo from Iiw,) bariVa, (See 
Saliva,) barva, barba. So Mia 
becomes BiBo. Virgil: “Tum 
mihi prima GEN AS vestibat flore 
juventa.” ¥ Al. from Pageia: 
as indicating gravity and autho- 
rity. Hence bariVa, barva, | 
barba. ¥ “ Armoric barf, barv. 
Lat. barba. From Celt. bar, 
a man. It belonging to men, 
not to women,” W., 

Barbdaricus, Phrygian. For 
the Phrygians- were specially 
called Barbari. Barbaricarit 


were embroiderers; for the 
Phrygians were supposed to 
have invented the art of em- 
broidering. 

Barbarus, barbarian, wild, 
uncivilized. BapBagos. 

Barbata, an ospray. From 
its (barba) beard. Properly, 
bearded. 

Barbitos, a lute, lyre. Bép- 
Biros. 7 ) 

Barbus, a mullet. Fr. bar- 


ba. * Quia est velut barba- 
tus.” W. Hence it is called 
also Mullus barbatus. 

Barca, a bark, barge. Re- 
ferred by some to Bapis, whence 
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Bapinds, Baginy, Bapxn. J] But 
it is probably a Northern word. 
Germ. bark. 

Bardaicus, made by the 
Bardet or Bardai, a people of 
IHyria. 

. Bardi, poets of ancient Gaul, 
bards. From the Celtic. 

Bardocucullus, a cowl or 
hood worn by the Bardi in an- 
cient Gaul, Or by the Bardei 
in Illyria. See Cucullus. 

Bardus, heavy, dull. Fr, 
Beadds, transp. Bapdus, whence 
Beperoros. 

Baris, 
Bapis. : 

Baro, Varo: See Appendix. 

Barrio, said (de barro) of an 
elephant uttering its voice. 

Barritus, a loud noise raised 
by barbarians on engaging with 
an enemy. <A foreign and bar- 
barian word. Ammuanus: “Pro 
terrifico fremitu, quem Bar- 
BARI dicunt barritum.” So 
Tacitus of the Germans: “ Sunt 
illis hee quoque carmina, quo- 
rum relatu, quem barritum vo- 
cant, accendunt animos.” 

Barrus, an elephant. “ The 
Chaldee bezra, Indian barre, is 
an elephant.” W., 

Barrus. On the line of 
Horace, ‘ Quid tibi vis, mulier, 
nigris dignissima Garris?” the 
Delphin editor remarks: ‘ Dig- 
na amatoribus similibus ELE- 
PHANTIS qui odore sunt graves, 
forma truces, mole terribiles.” 
Gesner’s Edition thus notes: 
‘¢ Nigris pro Aithiopicis. Opor- 


an Egyptian boat. 


1 See Wachter in Bark and Ferge. 
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tet autem Carros esse bene mu- 
toniatos.” 

Baryce or Bartice exdes, 
Barycéphala, buildings with 
low walls, but broad spacious 
roofs. From Bapus; and Bzpus, 
xegaary. Having heavy heads. 
Vitruvius: ‘© Cim raras habeant 
columnas, non possunt in mag- 
nam altitudinem attolli, ne PON- 


DERE ipso fatiscant. Jtaque 
humiles fiunt et late.” 
Bascauda, a basket. A Bri- 


tish word. Martial: ‘* Barbara 
de pictis veni bascauda Bri- 
TANNIs. Sed me jam mavult 
dicere Roma suam.” Welsh 
basged, Engl. basket. 

Basilia, orum, accounts of 
kings. Bacidssa. 

Basilica, a public building 
with spacious halls and porti- 
coes; cloisters; a church. Fr. 
Baciaixy, a palace. 

Basilicon, a kind of plaster. 
Properly, the royal plaster, from 
Bacirixdy, royal. So it is used 
for a walnut. That is, the royal 
nut. 

Basilicum, a princely robe. 
Fr. basilicus. 

Basilicus, kingly, princely. 
From Baciaixds. Baszlicus ja- 
ctus, is the fortunate throw of 
the dice, called otherwise Ve- 
nereus jactus. 

Basilisca, a herb supposed to 
be an antidote to the poison 
(basilisci) of the basilisk. 

Basiliscus, a basilisk or cock- 
atrice. BactAicxos. 

Basis, the base of a column; 
pedestal of a statue. Baous. 

Basium, a kiss. Some refer 
it to Baars fr. Baw, Bacw, whence 


s 


Sas bee 


Baivw. Hesychius explains Bai- 
yew by gidciv. As Baw (like raw) 
meant to press, (whence Bacis, 
a base, on which anything 
presses,) it might easily mean to 
press with the lips, and so to 
kiss. Or say that baszum is for 
pasium fr. maw, dow. See 
Batuo. GY The Irish bus, a 


mouth, and our buss, a kiss, 


have been proposed. Others 
refer buss, written basse by 
Chaucer, to bastwm. From the 


Punic desas Caninius derives 
bastum. ‘There is an evident 
alliance between these words. 


Bassareus, Bacchus. Bac- 
Tages. 

Bastaga, porterage. Bac- 
Tay. 


Basterna, a litter for women. 
Fr. Bacragw, I carry; fut. Bac- 
tacw, Bartana, Barro. Hence 
basterna, like Caverna. Vos- 
sius states that the later Greeks 
said Baorew for Bactatew.? 

Bat, pish, tush. It is used 
in Plautus by one speaker jest- 
ing at the ‘ At’ of another: CA. 
At. PS. Bat. Vossius however 
refers it to the sound, which he 
supposes produced the Greek 
Batrodroyia, vain babbling. 

Batwa, a skate. Allied to Gr. 
Batis. 

- Batillum, Vatillum, a fire- 
shovel, warming-pan, chafing- 
dish ; shovel or spade; an in- 
strument to cut off the ears of 
corn and leave the straw stand- 


? “Germ. bast, sellz vel clitelle ju- 
mentorum quibus onera imponuntur. A 
Bacrdfw.” W 


Etym. 
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ing, as being iy the form of the 
batillum. A diminutive of bati- 
num from the Sicilian Barayiov, a 
dish or pan. 

Batiola: See Appendix. 

Batuo, idem quod fivéw. 
Baretw. 

Batuo, I beat, batter, thump; 
I fence, from the notion of one 
person striking another in fenc- 
ing. “Pr. ratacow, [ strike,” 
says Vossius. Rather, from 
mataw, whence maraccw. Or 
from awatedw the same as rataw. 
Tatedw from téw, to press, was 
as easy to form as Batetw from 
Baw. VY “From Barew, the 
same as zatéw, I tread, stamp,” 
says Isaac Vossius. And that 
Bareiy was said at Delphi for 
sare, Plutarch informs us. 
But watéw is better taken in the 
sense of beating, from taw, to 
press, pp. wémateu, whence r2z- 
tos, mutacow, &e. Ff Vodd: 
“Bar, a stick, Vhis word 
seems to have given rise to a 
great number of words m 
many languages: as  Battre, 
French, to beat; Battle, Beat, 
&c.” Wachter mentions Germ. 
batten, Welsh baeddu, Hebr. 
phatah. Also Scyth. pata, to 
kill. 

Baubor, { bark, baugh or 
bay. From the sound dau: or 
it is allied to Batfw, Bavtw. ° 

Baxee, shoes or slippers. Fr. 
mag, a shoe. YJ Or fr. Baka, 
Doric form of Baow, fut. 1. of 
Baw, 1 go, walk. 

Bdellium, a tree yielding a 
sweet gum. BdgAAroy. 

Beaius, blessed, made happy, 

G 


® 
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blessed with wealth, &c. Fr. 
beo. 

Becco, the beak of a game- 
cock, A Northern word. Bezk, 
beck, Dutch ; beak Engl. 

Bedella: See Appendix. 

Bee, the sound of sheep. By. 

Bellaria, orum, sweet-meats, 
candied fruits, &c. Fr. bedlus, 
nice. Terence: “ Unumquid- 
que quod erit bedlissimum car- 
pan.” 

Bellis: See Appendix. 

Bellona, the Goddess (belli) 
of war. 

Bellénaria, night-shade. As 
taken by the Bellonarii to in- 
spire them with enthusiasm. 

Bellonarii, priests of Bellona. 

Bellua, a large and formida- 
ble beast or fish; any brute 
animal, Fr. bellum, as Muto, 
Mutua. As being perpetually 
at war with other animals. ‘Thus 
the epithets given to the bellua 
are Immanis, Fera, Vasta, Se- 
va, &c. 

Bellum, war. For duellum, 
as Bis for Duis. A fight be- 
tween two persons or two ar- 
mies. ‘U was often pro- 
nounced like W, in rapid pro- 
nunciation, and when following 
a consonant; as duellum was 
pronounced dwellum, dbellum, 
[as we say Willy and Billy] 


whence bellum.” Walker’s 
Scheller, {f Al. from the Cel- 
tic fel, contest. GJ Al. from 


PéAos, a Weapon. 
Bellus, pretty, charming, fine, 
neat, nice, &c. For bonellus 


1 Wachter in Duell. 
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diminutive of bonus. J Al. from 
bené, for benellus. 

Belt oculus, agem of a green- 
ish color and enclosing a sort of 
pupil. From the King or the 
God Belus. 

Bendidia, orum, a festival of 
Minerva. Bevdidie. 

Bene, well. For boné from 
bonus. Compare  Benignus. 
q Al. from beo. 

Beénignus, kind, liberal, &c. 
For benigenus fr. bene, or benus 
for bonus, and geno, genut. 
One whose nature is good or 
is naturally well disposed. So 
Malus, Malignus. 

Benna, a kind of travelling 
vehicle. A Northern word. 
We have it in our word biz or 
binn, achest or basket. 

Beo, [ make happy, bless ; 
bless with wealth, enrich. ‘The 
latter sense is perhaps the pro- 
per one; as beo seems to be 
derived from Biss, the provisions 
of life, means of living. 4 Al. 
from Béw, (whence Belomas,) 
to go, to go on, taken actively. 
I cause to go on, to succeed. 
Vossius : ‘* Eundi et procedendi 
verba prope in omnibus linguis 
usurpantur, cm bene res habet.” 
q Al. from Bw, to fill full, and 
so satisfy.” 

Berber, the same as Vervex. 

Béryllus, a beryl.  Bypua- 
AOS. 

Bes, bessis, eight ounces or 
two thirds of an as; eight inches, 
or two thirds of a foot; two 


2 Al. from gdw, I make to shine, I 
make bright, applied particularly to light- 
ing up the face with joy. 
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thirds. For dues, duessis, (as Du- 
ellum, Bellum; Duis, Bis,) fr. 
duo and as, assis. Properly, two 
parts ofan As. ‘The whole As 
is tacitly supposed to be divided 
into three parts. ‘* Ex tribus 
assis partibus, quz sunt trientes, 
duas continet.” F. So the 
later Greeks for Bes said Sino:- 
poy, ‘* which signifies,” says For- 
cellini, <‘two parts of a whole 
which is divided into THREE.”? 

Bestia: See Appendix. 

Bestiarius, one who fought 
with wild beasts at the public 
games. Fr. bestia. 

Béta, the second letter of the 
Greek alphabet. Bira. 

Béia, beet. From the resem- 
blance of its seed, when it swells 
out, to the letter B. Columella: 
‘* Nomine tum Graio ceu litera 
proxima prime Pangitur in cera 
docti mucrone magistri; Sic et 
humo pingui ferrate cuspidis 
ictu  Deprimitur folio viridis, 
pede candida beta.” 

Bétalis. < Petronius: Lon- 
gé tibi sit comula ista betalis. 
‘That is, soft and diffused like 
(deta) beet. Others read bessalis, 
of small value, fr. bes, bessas.” F. 

Betizo, Lam languid. From 
the soft and tender stalk and 
leaves of the dela. Catullus: 
“* LANGUIDIOR tenera beta.” 


1 Vossius supposes that, the first seven 
parts of the As having been formed by 
increasing the sum, the Latins stopped 
here, and formed all the test by decreas- 
ing it. So that bes is from de asse. 
{| Varro says: ‘‘ A duodecim una demta 
uncia, deunx ; demto sextante, dextans ; 
demto quadrante, dodrans”-——-So far, so 
good—he adds: ‘‘demto triente, bes, 
olim des.” What a falling off is here ! 
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Béto, Bito, | go, walk. Fr. 
Baw, BeByra, to go. Or fr. 
Béw, BeBero, as dew, réberas. Bel- 
owasisinuse. @f “ Fr. Bara, 
same as rata, I tread.” Ainsw. 
Barely is explained by Hesychius 
TOpevErv, TOpElY. 

Bétonica, Vétonica, Vettoni- 
ca, the herb betony. Pliny: 
‘¢ Vettones in Hispania invenere 
ean, que vettonica dicitur in 
Gallia.” Turton mentions Welsh 
betwn. . 

Betula, Bétulla, a birch-tree. 
From the British bedu, says 
Vossius. From the Celtic 
beitha, says Quayle.2 “ Betula 
seems to have sprung in Belgic 
Gaul from the Germ. wit, 
white; and to signify nothing 
but ALBULA. Pliny calls it 
Gallica arbor.’ W. 

Biarchus, a victualler. Biag- 

Biblia, the Bible. From 
Bifaia, the Books. 

Biblhiopola, a bookseller. BiB- 
AromwmAns. 

Bib{idthéca, a library, book- 
shelf. BiBasodyxy. 

Biblus, an Egyptian plant, of 
the bark of which paper was 
first made. BiBaos, BoBaAos. 

Bibo, I drink. Fr. ziw; 
whence b20, 62Bo, as from Bia, 
vio, is viVo. 


Biclinium, a dining-room 
with two couches in it: See 
Triclinium. 


Bidens, having two teeth. Fr. 
bis and dens. Itis said ofa hoe 
or drag to break up clods with. 
It is said also of a sheep fit for 


2 Classical Journal, 3, 121. 
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a sacrifice; such sheep being 
chosen for the purpose as had 
two teeth prominent among the 
rest, or longer than the rest. 
Festus: “‘ Bidentes, puos den- 
tes longiores ceteris habentes.” 
For Longiores Servius has Emi- 
nentiores; Isidorus has Altiores. 
Bidens is here better thought 
to be put for bens (as D is 
added in proDes, meDulla,) for 
biennis; the victim being re- 
quired to be two years old. Bi- 
dens is said also of any sheep, 
of one not intended for the 
sacrifices. 

Bidental, a place which has 
been blasted with lightning, for 
the expiation of which a bidens 
has been sacrificed. By this 
sacrifice the spot became sacred 
and devoted to religion.  Bi- 
dental is used also for a man 
struck with lightning and re- 
quiring expiation. 

Biduum, the period of two 
days. For bedium, fr. bis and dies. 

Bifariam, in two ways, pla- 
ces, or parts, The fem. acc. 
of bifarius. Used adverbially. 
Bifarius is fr. bis and far?, to 
speak, in imitation of the Greek 
digaoios fr. Bis, twice, and gaa, 
I speak. 

bifidus, split into two parts. 
Fr. bis, and fido, findo. 

Biga, a chariot drawn by two 
horses; a pair of horses yoked 
toachariot. Fr. bs and ago. 
For biaga. § Or for bijuga. 
See Quadrige. 

Bigerriga, Bigerrica, a kind 
of coarse garment, worn by the 
Bigerri a people at the Pyre- 
nees, 


Bilinguis, deceitful. From 
bis, lingua. That is, double- 
tongued. 

Bilis, gall, bile. Ainsworth: 
“From ectinod bad; juice being 
understood.” We ans 
also from gadaAos. 


Biliz, icis, woven with a 
double thread. Fr. 7“ and 
lictum. 


Bimus, of two years, ee two 
years old. Fr. bis, Seman ae 
as Bini from Bis. ‘That Annus 
should be understood in bamaus 
is remarkable; as it is as much 
needed as érog in Gietyg. Bimus 
however cannot be put for bian- 
nus, aS some suppose. Per- 
haps, as fmus is a termination 
in Alimus, (whence Almus,) so 
from bis am annus is biennimus, 
thence bimus, as  Brevissima: 
becomes Bruma. We have also 
Trimus, Quadrimus. 


Bini, two, two by two. Fr. 
bis. So Trini. 
Bidthandtus, one who lays 


violent hands on himself.  Buio- 
bavaros. 

Bipalium, a mattock or pick- 
axe with two bills. Fr: dis and 
pala. 

Bipennis (securis), a double- 
edged battle-axe. For bepinnts, 
from bis; and pina, a point, 
whence pinna is apphed to the 
points of temples and walls. 
Some contend that penna meant 
a point, as well as pina. See 
Pinna. 

Birrus: See Burrus. 

Bis, twice. For duis (as 
Duellum, Bellum) fr. duo. 

Bison, a kind of wild ox. 
Gr. Bicwy. It ist a German 


BIS 


animal, and, we may suppose, of 
German origin. 

Bispellio, Bipellio, crafty. 
From dis and pellis. Having 
two skins. So Versipellis. 

Bissextus dies, the bissextile 
or intercalary day, which was 
added every fourth year (i.e. 
leap-year), when the 24th and 
25th of February were both 
styled the 6th of the calends of 
March. 

Bito: See Beto. 

Bitue, Scythian women who 
had two pupils in each eye. 
Fr. bis and tueor. But the 
word is of doubtful reading. 

Bitumen, a fat unctuous mat- 
ter dug out of the earth or 
scummed from lakes. For pi- 
tumen fr. aizrevpa or mittope, 
pitch. 4 Al. from situs, pine. 
“That is, pitch. As flowing 
from the pine tree.” Tt. 

Blasus, stammering, lisping, 
mis pronouncing the R. Baai- 
0s. 
Blandior, I soothe, caress, 
flatter. That is, 1 speak (6landa) 
soothing words to a person. 

Blandus, soothing, flattering, 
mild, gentle, placid. For phlan- 
dus (as @zdawa, Balena) fr. 
gaada, Doric form of oAnda, | 
trifle, speak triflingly. Hence, 
I speak unmeaning idle words, 
caress, flatter. The N added 
as in Splendeo from SzAydéw. 
q] Or for plandus fr. rAavan, I 
make to wander, deceive. From 
mraveaw might be formed mAave- 
env, Agony. Or trAavew, planidus. 

Blasphémo, I speak evil of, 
blaspheme. Baac¢yud. 

Blatéro, 1 babble, talk idly, 
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prate. It is applied also to the 
sounds made by camels, frogs, 
and rams. Blateren was a 'Teu- 
tonic verb sigmfying to talk 
idly. In the North of England, 
says ‘odd, to blather is to talk 
nonsense. Forcellini refers bla- 
teroto blatio, | talk idly. All 
these words were perliaps formed 
from the sound blat. We apply 
bleating to sheep. 

Blatio: See Blatero. 

Blatta, a moth or worm 
which eats clothes or books. 
For blapta fr. Br&arw, I hurt. 
It is used also for a chafer or 
beetle. 

Blatia: See Appendix. 

Blattaria, the herb purple or 
moth-muilein. As harbouring 
blattas. 

Blendius, some small sea fish. 
‘* Every edition of Pliny, except: 
that of Harduin, has blenius, 
which is a more probable read- 
ing; for Athenzeus calls it Be- 
Aevvos, and Oppian BaAgvvos.” F, 

Blennus, foolish. “Fr. Baewea, 
mucus from the nose. Hence 
the Romans spoke of a quick. 
man asa man Emuncte naris, 
Blenni devstes in Plautus is 
translated, teeth full of a kind 
of mucous filth. 

Bliteus, as sipid as the herb. 
Bairov, bhtum, blit. 

Boa: See Appendix. 

Boa: See Appendix. 

Boethi, assistants, deputies. 
Boyfol. 

‘Boie, a collar or yoke about 
the neck.with which slaves were 
punished. Fr. Boesas, appertain- 
ing to oxen. As made of ox- 
hide. (| ‘‘Cangius has boga. 
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Boia or boja was an iron or 
wooden circle, from bigen, to 
curve.” W. 

Baolétar, a vessel to serve up 
(boletos) mushroomsin. Hence 
any vessel. 

Bolétus, a mushrcom of the 
finest sort. BwaAirns. 

Bolone, fishermen who buy 
whole draughts of fish to sell 
again or who deal in large nsh. 
Fr. Boacs, a draught of fishes ; 
and w&véw or dydouas, I buy. 

Bolus, a throw or cast; cast 
of a net, draught of fishes; any 
prey or gain. Fr. Boros. “ Tan- 
gere or Multare aliquem bolo, 
is to circumvent, deceive; a 
metaphor taken from fishermen 
deceiving fishes with a net.” 
i 

Bolus, a morsel, bit. 
BaaAos, alump. 

Bombar, an interjection of 
contempt or negligence. BouBaéz. 

Bombus, the humming or 
buzzing of bees; the blast ofa 
trumpet. BopBos. 

Bombyx, the Greek BopBuk. 
A silk-worm. But it is doubted 
whether this silk-worm was the 
same as ours. ‘The word is 
used for a garment made from 
the silk spun by the bombyz. 
And for cotton, as made from 
the down or wool on leaves, 
which in its softness resembled 
the silk spun by the bDombyz. 

Bonus, good. For vonus fr. 
dvaw, ove, Vovd, (as Vetus from 
"Eros,) | help, am useful. So 
xenords is good, from ypdouas, 
pp. xéxpyoras: Properly, useful. 
So bonus is used by Virgil: 
“At myrtus validis hastilibus 


Fr, 
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et bona bello Cornus.” That is, 
useful for.' Q Al. for benus 
(whence bene) from beo. ‘That 
which blesses us or makes us 
happy. Hence bonus became 
ramified into numerous senses. 
q Al. from mova, (as Buxus 
from I1d£os,) to labor, to be in- 
dustrious; goodness being esti- 
timated by industry. As the 
Greek omoudaiss, diligent, was 
put for &yalos, good.” 

Boo, l roar aloud. Fr. Boo. 
@ Al. from the voice (boum) of 
oxen. 

Bootes, the keeper of the 
Bear in the heavens. Bowrtys. 

Boreas, the North wind. Bo- 
peas. 

Borra, the North wind. Bog- 


Bos, bovis, an ox or cow. 
Fr. Bots, Boos, whence boVes, 
boVs, bos. Or bos is the Doric 
Bos. 

Boschis, Boscis, 
marsh bird. Booxes. 

Bostrychus, a lock of hair. 
Boorpuxyos. 

Bothynus, a kind of comet in 
the form ofa pit. Boduvog. 

Bétronatum, an article of fe- 
male dress, consisting of pearls, 
put together so as to resemble a 
(Borpus) cluster of grapes. 


Boscas, a 


1 So Wachter derives Germ. 
bonus, from BATTEN, Juvare. 

2 It is objected that duenus and duonus 
were the original forms of benus and bo- 
nus. But it may be answered that du- 
enus and duonus were used, not as the 
original forms of benus and bonus, but as 
imitative of Duellum the original form of 
Bellum, and of Duis the original form of 
Bis, 
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Botryo, a bunch of grapes or 
of preserved grapes." Borpudv. 
Botulus, a sausage. For 
bothulus fr. BdbaAov,* which, says 
Vossius, the ancients explain 
by Bicpa,a cramming or stuffing. 


As Farcimen from Farcio. 
Al. from fords, food. 
Bovile, an ox-stall. Fr. bos, 


bovis. So Cuodile. 

Bovinor, I shuffle, shift, am 
inconstant. Fr. boves. Taken 
from lean oxen taking breath in 
ploughing. See Strigosus, 
which Lucilius joms with Bovi- 
nator. 

Bovo, I roar aloud. 
bovis. Or fr. Boa. 

Brabéum, Brabium, Bravi- 
um, the meed of victory. Bpa- 
Baiov. 

Brabeuta, one who presided 
at the public games and distribu- 
ted the prizes to the victors. 
BoaBevrys. 

Braca, Bracca, breeches, 
trowsers. ‘Todd: ‘‘ Brek, old 
Goth., the knee; Obrok, the 
covering or breeches. Brag, 
Celt. Brec, Sax., whence breeks, 
still a common word for breeches 
in the north of England.” 
Wachter: “Germ. bruch, An- 
glo-Sax. brec, Belg. broek. 
Hence Gr. Bgaxe, Lat. bracca. 
Diodorus says they were so 
called by the Gauls and the 
Germans. Lucan attributes the 
origin of them to the Sarmatians. 
Sperling explains them as being 
divided between the thighs. 


Fr. bos, 


1 « Alii intelligunt liquamen ex ovis 
piscium, quia ova sic condita ita mutud 
adhzrescunt, ut in uva acini.” F. 

2 Bueadov is from Buw, éBvenv. 
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The word is not from brechen, 
to break, but from brechen, to 
rend or cut.” ‘Theocritus speaks 
of water Bpaxy such as women 
wear, Some write it bracha, 
referring it to Bpayus, short. 

Brachium, the arm. Bpaxyiav. 
4] Wachter refers both the Greek 
and Latin to Celtic braich or 
brech, from brechen, to break. 
The arm being broken in the 
middle. 

Bractea, a thin leaf or plate 
of gold, &c. Fr. Bpayw, pp. 
BéBouxras, £ crack, crackle. 
Virgil: ‘* Leni CREPITABAT 
bractea vento.” 

Branchia, the gill of a fish. 
Boayxiov. 

Brassica : See Appendix. 


Brévia (loca), shallows, 


shoals. Fr. brevis, in imitation 
of Gr. Beayia from Brads. 
Places where the water 1s 
short. 


Brévis, short. From Bpaxits, 
brachis, might be brahis, as 
veCHo became veHo. ‘Then, 
as SAjg became dEVur, (whence 
Levir,) brahis might become 
brevhis, brevis. 

Bria, 

Brimo, Hecate. Bpipo. 

Brisa, a lump of trodden or 
pressed grapes, with which was 
made a second sort of wine. 
Fr. Bpitw, Bpicw, explained by 
Hesychius, to press. Our word 
bruise seems not remote. J Al. 
for brysa fr. Bodw, Bpdow, to 
make to flow out. ‘ Quia, clm 
calcatur, vini liquorem  effun- 
dit.” F. 

Brocchus, Brochus, having 
one’s teeth standing out. Fr. 
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TPOEXis, projecting, or a word 
mpooyos, like eovoc. 

Bromius, Bacchus. Bpdpaos. 

Bromosus, fetid, smelling 
strong, Fr. Bouts, stink, 

Bruchus, a kind of locust. 
Bpodyos, Beotixos. 

Brima, the shortest day of 
the year, the winter solstice ; 
winter. For brecissima, whence 
brevima, (as Exterrima, Exti- 
ma,) breuma, (as Aviceps, sAu- 
ceps,) bruma. Or for brevissu- 
ma, breuma. Haigh seems to 
understand by bruma, brevissima 
TEMPESTAS: “ Because the 
days are then shortest.” 

Bruttiani, slaves whose busi- 
hess It was to attend on the 
provincial magistrates, and to 
be runners or letter-carriers. 
From the Brutti,a people of 
Italy, who were the first to join 
with Hannibal, and were hence 
degraded by the people of Rome. 
Gellius, 10, 3.7 

Britus, dull, senseless. From 
Baporys, (Babrns), heaviness. 
Hence bruta, senseless things, 
is applied to brutes. q “From 
Chald. briut, folly.” Tt. 

Bryonia, a wild vine. 
viet. 

Bu—, a prefix expressing 
hugeness. From Bou—. 

Biubalus, a wild animal in 


Bovw- 


Africa, like a calf and stag. 
BovBaros. 
! Dacier: ‘* Ab ultimis usque seculis 


victoribus is mos fuit ut gentes devictas, 
quas penitus nollent exscindere, ad vilia 
servilia cogerent. Sic Josue Gabaonitas, 
quos delere ei nefas erat propter sacra- 
mentum, aquatores fecit et lignarios.”” 


BUC 
Biubile, an ox-stall. Fr. 6u- 
bus dat. pl. of bos. We have 


also Bovile. 

~ Bubo, a horned owl. From 
the sound bu which,it makes. 
Gr. Bias. Or from Buas, 
whence buo, and bubo, like ziw, 
biBo. ‘* Monstrum illud noctis 


‘Latinis per imitationem dicitur 


bubo, Germanis uhu. Unde 
nis! a clamore lugubri? Est 
enim dubo, ut Plinius ait, fune- 
bris, nec cantu aliquo vocalis 
sed gemitu.” W. 

Bubsequa, a herdsman. A 
bubus sequendis. Or it is for 
boviseqgua, whence Obovsequa, 
buvsequa, bubsequa. 

Bibulcito, | declaim more in 
the manner (bubulcorum) of 
herdsmen than of orators. 

Bubulcus, a herdsman. Fr. 
bubus pl. of bos. SoSubulcus, 
Hiulecus, Petulcus. Or, as bu 
in bubus is long, bubulcus is 
for buulcus, for boviulcus, bor- 
ulcus: the second B added as 
in biBo. 

Bubus, dat. pl. of bos. For 
bovibus, whence boibus, bubus; 
as Providens, Proidens, Pru- 
dens. } 

Buceda, Bucida, one who 
(ceditur) is beaten with thongs 
made from ox-hide. Bu 1s for 
bovi, boi, from bovis. 

Bucca, the inner part of the 
cheek; the cheek. A flute- 
player and a mob-orator, from 
their swelling their cheeks. 
‘ From Hebr. Obuca, hollow, 
empty. The interior cavity of 
the cheeks. Or from 6dfw, I 
inflate.’ V. 4 Or from gucy- 
71xy, capable of blowing or in- 
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flating; cut down to ¢gurxy, 
gurxa, whence butca,as arava, 
Balena ; and for softness bucca. 

Buccea, a mouthful. Fr. 
bucca. 

Buccella, a small mouthful 
or morsel. Fr. bucca. Also, 
bread made like a crown and 
distributed by the Emperors to 
the Romans. 

Buccellarius, an attendant 
acting as a body guard of his 
lord for the sake (buccelle) of 
bread or a livelihood. 

Bucco, onis. ‘* An arrogant 
fellow, puffing out (buccas) his 
cheeks; a talker, and particu- 
larly one who publishes his 
praises (plenis buccis) with full 
cheeks.” V. “A fool, blockhead. 
For such, as have (magnas duc- 
cas) large cheeks, are usually 
blockheads.” F. ( Al. from 
Bexxds, foolish. 

Buccitla, a little cheek ; the 
beaver of a helmet as covering 
the cheeks; the boss of a shield 
as bearing the face of a man 
whose cheek is in the middle; 
a shield itself. Fr. bacca. 

Biucérus, having ox-horns or 

great horns. Bovxepws. 
- Biucétum, a pasture for cattle. 
For bovicetum, as Providens, 
Prudens.. But the word seems 
badly formed. For the ‘C in 
Fruticetum, Salicetum, is from 
FrutiCis, SaliCis. 

Bucina, Buccina, a trumpet, 
horn, Fr. Buxdvy, as Tevravy, 
Trutina. 

Bicolicus, pastoral. 
Aine. 

Bicula, a heifer. For bovi- 
cula, as Providens, Prudens. 


Etym. 


Bovxo- 


BUM 


ayo, a toad, "From 
Germ. puffen, to puff. Rana 
inflata.” W. ¥ Al. from 6dBos, 
full, loaded, large. 

Buglossa, the herb ox-tongue. 
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BovyAucoos. 

Bulbus, a bulb, bulbous 
root; onion, leek, &c. BodBes. 
Bulé, a Senate. Bovay. 


Bulga, a leathern bag, budget. 
For bolga fr. Boaryds, Adolic 
form of poayds. ‘ Balg, bele, 
belg, &c. a leathern sack. A 
very ancient Celtic word, used 
by the Gauls, Britons, Goths, 
Saxons, and Franks.” W. 

Bulimans, famished. 
ploy. 

Bulla, a bubble m water ; 
and, from the form, the head of 
a nail or studd ; a boss or orna- 
ment in the shape of a heart 
worn round the neck by children 
until they were seventeen years 
old. Fr. guoaay, same as guca- 
Als, a bubble. Hence phus/a, 
busla, (as Ddaava, Balena) 
bulla. F Al. from Bory, Boad, 
Board, a throw. As said of a 
bubble made by throwing a 
stone in the water. YJ Or from 
mara, a round ball, A®ol. aoa- 
are, whence bolla, bulla. Or 
from the northern bod/, a ball, 
sphere." 

Biumamma, a kind of large 
grape swelling hke a teat. Fr. 


Bovas- 


Bou—, a prefix expressing mag- 


nitude, and mamma. 
Bumastus, the same as Bu- 
mamma. Bovpacros. 


' Varro refers it to Bova: the bulla 
being given at a time when persons came 
to years of prudence. 
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Burdo, a wule engendered of 
a horse and she-ass, ‘* From 
Hebr. pered, (perd,) the same as 
burdo.” Becman. @& “ From 
Germ. burden, to carry a bur- 
den.” W. The word burdo is 
“vox cadentis Latinitatis.” 

Bira, Burts, a crooked piece 
of wood forming the trunk or 
principal part of the plough and 
lying between the beam and the 
plough-share. Quayle explains 
it the curved hinder part of the 
plough, called the plough-tail 
or plough-handle. ‘‘ From Bods 
oupea, [Boovpe,| as being curved 
like the tail of an ox. Rather, 
for bunis, (as poNeé, moRa; 8e- 
Nos, diRus,) Afolic for bys, a 
plough-share.” V. From tus 
might be vunis, bunis, then bu- 
ris. 

Burgus, a castle, fort; a 
town shut in by a fort. Fr. 
aipyos, a tower; or from the 
northern languages, in which we 
have burg, burgh, burh, for a 
citadel or city. 

Buricus, Burricus, a little 
sorry horse. For purricus, from 
mbppiyos, of a red color. 

Burre: See Appendix. 

Burrio, said of the humming 
noise made by ants, and formed 
from the sound burr. But the 
reading is disputed. 

Burrus, red, ruddy. 
pos. 

Burrus, a coarse outer gar- 
ment (durri coloris) of a red 
color. 

Biséqua, for bubsequa: or 
for bovisequa, boisequa. 

Bustuarii, gladiators who 
fought at the (bustum) grave of 


Ilup- 
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some great man, in honor of his 
memory. 

Bustum, a place where the 
bodies of the dead were burnt 
and buried; a tomb. Fr. buro, 
(whence Comburo,) bustum, as 
Uro, Ustum. 

Biuteo, 

Buthysia, a sacrifice of oxen. 
Bov§ucia. 

Butio, 

Bityrum, butter. Bodrupov. 

Buzxeus, of a pale yellow color 
like that of the burus. 

Buxus, the box-tree, box- 
wood, dFos. 

Byrsa,ahide. Bugoe. 

Byssus, a kind of fine flax or 
lint. Bodooos. 


C. 


Caballus, a pack-horse. Ka- 
BaAaygs. 
Cacabatus, blacked like a 


(cacabus) kettle. 


Cacabo, I cry like a (xaxxe Be) 
partridge. 

Cacabus, Caccabus, a pot, 
kettle. KaxxaBos. 

Cachinno, | laugh right out. 
For cachino from xayave (as 
Fascinus from Bacxavos) fut. of 
xayvaivw* same as xayatw. 


Caco, I go to stool. Kana. 
Celt. kek. 

Cacoéthes, a bad habit. To 
xaxorybes. 

Cacozélus, a bad imitator. 
Kaxotyaos. 


Cacula, the slave of a com- 
mon soldier, a soldier’s drudge. 


1 So xaxAaivyw exists as well as Kae 
xAdkor 
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Fr. xaxos, timid, runaway. 
“Cacule non sunt in numero 
militum, sed imbellium et qui 
primi fugam capessere solent.” 
Scal. 

Cacimen, the sharp point or 
top of anything. For acacumen 
(as Rarus for Ararus, Lamina 
for Elamina,) reduplicated from 
acumen; or from an Aéolic 
word axtw, dxaxtw; or fr. &xéo, 
whence dxaxéw, dxaxovmevoy, 
pointed. §f Al. for coacumen, 
as said of divers things converg- 
ing toa point. ‘Ubi acumina 
in unum coeant.” Ainsw.? 

Cadaver, a dead body. Fr. 
cado. Asa dead body cannot 
support itself. Or as being 
made to FALL in battle. Virgil 
“ Belloque caduct Dardanide.” 
The Greeks say meon ce and m7di- 
pee from mwecéw and wrdw, to fall, 
And perhaps Carcass is Caro- 
casa. 

Cadivus, falling of itself. Fr. 
cado. As Sih set, Subsecivus. 

Cado, I fall. Fr. xarw, down- 
wards ; OF xaTéw, xaTo same as 
xdereys, I go down, ¥ Al. from 
Ave fut. 2. of ate, I fall back, 
yield. f Quayle notices Celt. 
kadym. 

Cadiceum, Cadiceus, a he- 
rald’s staff ; the staff of Mercury 
with the figure of two snakes 
twisted aboutit. For caruceum, 
xerpdxe0y, the Syracusan form of 
xngdretoy. 

Caducus, ready to fall; that 
under which one is ready to fall, 


1 Al. for acumen, as some derive Caula 
from Aula or adaf. 
* Classical Journal, Vol. 3, p. 121. 
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as in Morbus caducus, the fall- 
ing sickness; &c. Fron cado. 

Cadurcum, a blanket or quilt ; 
or a cushion or mattress. From 
the Cadurci, a people of Gaul. 
Pliny: ‘‘ Nullum est candidius 
linum lanzve similius; sicut in 
culcitis precipuam gloriam Ca- 
durci obtinent Galliarum.” 

Cadus, a cask; measure. 
Kados. ‘Hebr. kadh, Germ. 
cad.” W. 

Cecias, the north- Batt wind. 
Keainias. 

Cecus, blind. From a word 
doxxos, as Sophocles has avéume- 
ros, without eyes; transp. xaoxos, 
whence cécus, as ovo AO, mu- 
si. Somewhat similarly from 
ixw we have oxiw, scio. 

Cedes, a cutting, felling, kill- 
ing, &c. From cedo. 

Cedo, | cut, fell, kill, From 
xaioyy formed from xéxairas pp. 
of xalw, (whence xaivw, L kill) 
saine as xaw, xen, xeatw, I split. 
q. Or fr. xeadyy (transp. xaédyy) 
formed from xexéaras pp. of 
xectwo. Al. from aio, to 
beat; Afol. xaiw, as réoos, AXol. 
20006. 

Cal, short for celum, heaven, 
As 8@ for Sapa. 

Calebs, Calebs, ibis, unmar- 
ried, single. And a widower. 
Fr. xolaw) for xoiroan, ‘carens 
concubitu,” as weondany I is one 
who is without a tail. 

Celo or Calo, I carve, en- 
grave, emboss. Fr. xoiaa, I 
hollow, excavate. Compare 
yrtow with yrdewo, yaAaupds. 
@ Or for cesulo fr. cesum, as 
Ustulo from Ustum, Postulo 
from Postum. 
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Calum, Celum, the heaven. 
Fr. xoiAov, hollow. That is, 
the concave of the sky. J Al. 
from celo. Embossed with stars. 

Camentum, stones as_ they 
come from the quarry, as CUT 
OFF from larger stones. For 
cedimentum from cedo, as Mo- 
neo, Monimentum, Itis trans- 
lated also any stuff of which 
walls are built, as stones, rub- 
bish, &c. But that it does not 
properly mean “ cement” is evi- 
dent from Livy: ‘“ Cementa 
muri non calce durata erant, sed 
interlita luto.” 

Cena. See Ceena. 

Capa, Cepe, Cépa, Ceépe, an 
onion. ‘ Saumaise thinks that 
the /Kolians for yyrsov said also 
yytiov, whence cepe. Or that 
c@pe is from the A®olic vidu 
for yilu; or even from yaigu, 
for the AZolians changed y into 
ab, 2S OXY, TXEIVT; whenee Scz- 
na.” V. ¥ Donnegan in his 
Lexicon has: ‘ Kémia, onions.” 
4 Some in too general a sense 
refer cepa to x¥m0g; so as to 
mean garden stuff, 

Cerimonia, Cerémonia, Cé- 
remonia, sacred rites, solemn 
worship, religious ceremony, 
state. From  cerus,? sacred. 
Wachter: “Germ. her, sacred; 
from iepos, whence cerus: and 
cerimonia.” Or cerus is from 
ipos, Same as iepos ; the aspirate 
changed to C, as "Erepos, Cete- 
rus ; aa I to E, as in Vena 
from ’Ivoc. foe cerus 1S ceri- 
monia, as from Sanctus is Sanc- 
timonia. § Al. from the town 


1 See Vossius in Etymol. ad Cerimonia. 
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Cere, to which the Romans 
carried their sacred utensils in 
the war with Gaul. Livy calls 
Cere ‘‘sacrarium populi Ro- 
mani, diversorium sacerdotum, 
ac receptaculum Romanorum 
sacrorum.” By way therefore 
of recompence, says Vossius, the 
Romans are thought to have 
given to their sacred rites the 
name of cerimonié from Cere.? 

Cerites tabula.  ** Cerites, 
a people of Italy, near Care; 
who, from entertaining the Ves- 
tal Virgins, when they fled from 
Rome in the invasions of the 
Gauls, were rewarded with the 
freedom of the city of Rome, 
but without liberty to vote in 
their elections or to execute any 
office in the state. Hence ‘In 
Ceritum tabulas referre aliquem’ 
was applied to a citizen deprived 
of his right of voting.” Aisw. 

Cerilus, Cerilus, Caruleus, 
sky-blue. Soft for celulus, from 
c@lum, the sky. So meRidies 
for me Didies. 

Cesaries, hair. From cedo, 
cesum; as Luxuries from Luxus. 
From the hair being cut ; whence 
itis more properly applied to 
men’s hair, but not more truly 
so. Or cedo is, to tear to pieces 
or mangle, to divide; as from 
xteivw, future xteva, Is Tels, 
xrevoc, acomb. 

Cesicius. Plautus: “ 'Tu- 
hicam spissam, linteolum c@si- 
cium.” Fine linen cut about 


2 Al. for gerimonia from gero, as Que- 
or, Querimonia. As applied to such 
sacred things as were carried in the pro- 
cessions. J Al. for celimonia from c@- 
lum. 
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the edge. From cedo, cesum. 
But Nonius will have it to have 
been whited, by beating in the 
buck.” Ainsw. ‘“ Crediderim 
id esse, cul TONSs1 sunt villi, 
quod ait Virgilius.” Bailey. 

Ce@sius: See Appendix. 

Caspes, Cespes, a turf, sod. 
For ca@sipes tr. ce@do, cesum. 
Festus explains it: ‘¢ Terra in 
modum lateris cesa cum herba.” 
Pes is a termination, as perhaps 
in Sospes, and as Pis in Cuspis, 
and Ber in Saluber. ¥ “ Cespi- 
tes, quod ca@sione petantur,” says 
Martini. { Al. from oxérw, 
(whence _oxemagvoy ) I dig, &e. 
like oxantrw. Sxéivw, xiorw, 
whence cespes. 

Cestus, gauntlets, 
gloves. Fr. cedo, cesum, to 
strike, beat. (J Al. from xé- 
xoiotes pp. of xaiw, I beat. 
See Cedes and Cajo. 

Cetérus. See Ceterus, 

Caia, a stick. See Cajo. 

Cajo, I beat. For caio, rion 
See Cedo. g Al. from. mokw, 
fol. xaiw, as mocos, Atol. xd- 
GOs. 

Caipor, the boy or servant of 
Caius. For Cati poer from 
moio whence puer. 

Cala, a staff. KaaAoy. 

Calabra curia, a place of 
convocation for the appointment 
of festivals, games, and sacrifices. 
Fr. calo, I call. 

Calabrica : See Appendix. 

Calamenta: See Appendix. 

Calamister, —trum, an iron 
to curl the hair with. From 
xarots, the same; whence xe- 
Aapivw, pp. xexarapioras. 

Calamitas, a storm which 


boxing 
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breaks (calamos) the reeds or 
stalks of corn; a violent assault 
of fortune, a misfortune, &c. 

Calamus, a reed, Sc. Kéaaa- 
os. 

Calathus, a basket. Kaara- 
boc. 

Calator, a crier, clerk, herald, 
public servant. It is applied 
also to a private servant.’ Fr. 
calo, IL call. 

Calcar, a spur. 
(calc) to the heel. 

Calceus,a shoe. From calz, 
calcis. ‘* For it covers the heel 
contrarily to the Solea which 
covers only the sole of the 
feet.” V. @ Al. from calco. 

Calcitro, I kick. That is, 
I strike (calce) with the heel. 
So Monstro, Lustro. 

Calco, I tread. That is, I 
press (calce) with the heel. 
Calculo, I calculate. 
calculus, a pebble, counter. 

Calctilus, a pebble. Fr. calzx, 
calcis, a stone. 

Caldus, hot. For calidus. 

Caléfacio, | heat. For calere 
facio. So Candefacio. 

Calenda@, the calends or first 
day of each month. Fr. calo, I 
call. Varro: “ Primi dies mnen- 
sium nominate Calendeé ab eo, 
quod us calentur ejus mensis 


As tied 


Fr. 


1 «« Sed et in privatis familiis calatores 
fuere. Festus docet hoc nomine omne 
servorum genus significari, quia semper 
vocari possunt ob necessitudinem servi- 
tutis. Alii dicunt calatorem esse qui no- 
mina dictat domino, qui et nomenclator 
appellatur. Alii eum qui alios vocat ad 
ministerium. Verius puto servos priva- 
tos a similitudine publicorum nomen ac- 
cepisse, quod ultro citroque cum manda- 
tis a domino mitterentur.” V. 
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none a pontificibus, quiuctzne 
an septimane sint future, im 
Capitolio in curia calabra sic: 
Dies te quinque calo, Juno No- 
vella: Septem te dies calo, Juno 
Novella.” 

Calendarium, a calendar; a 
book in which was registered 
an account of the interest on 
money which was paid on the 
calends of each month. See 
above. 

Caleo, 1 am warm or hot. 
Fr. xaasos, Doric of xarcos, 
burning; or xaAdw Doric of xy- 
Acw, | burn. ‘The A should 
thus be rather long. J Or 
from xaAw,' yarto, I relax, or 
am relaxed. As from yadAlw is 
xriw, xAraivw, [heat. G Some, 
who suppose the C to be pre- 
fixed to Caula and Cacumen, 
derive it from &Aéa, the heat of 
the sun. 

Calendrum, an ornament for 
a woman’s head. Fr. x&AdAvuy- 
Tpov, an ornament, whence ca- 
hiuntrum, (as &Aos, allus,) ca- 
liundrum, caliendrum. 

Caliga, a half boot set with 
nails and worn by the common 
soldiers. Fr. x&dov, wood; 
whence calica, (like Manica,) 
then caliga. ¥ “ Fr. calx, calcis, 
whence calcia, calica,caliga.” V. 
{| Al. for calyga from a word 
xarvyy formed from xadvyw 
fut. 2. of xaAvoow, (whence xé- 
Av&, uxoc,) I cover. 

Caligo, darkness. Fr, xa, 
I burn; whence x&zeros, xcAos, 
burnt black, black ; whence ca- 


1“ Xadémrrw, from xaréw same as 
Xardw.’”’ Lennep. 
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ligo, blackness, darkness. Igo, 
as in Origo, Vertigo. {| Al. 
for calygo fr. xardyyn or xaAAdyy 
for xaradrvyy from Avyy, dark- 
ness, 4 Al. by transp. for acligo 
from &yAvs, darkness. As Verto, 
Vertigo. 

Calim. See Clam. 

Calix, acup, &c. 
as cAnis from xTvés. 

Callatcus, pertaining to the 
Callaict or Gallaici, the mha- 
bitants of Gallicia in Spain. 

Callaicus or Callainus: See 
Appendix, 

Callais : See Callaicus. 

Calleo, said of any thing hard 
or callous. From callum. 
Hence it is transferred to the 
mind, Sulpicius: “ In illis re- 
bus exercitatus animus callere 
jam debet.” Hence callere is 
to be well practised or versed 
in, to know well by experience, 
to be skilful or cunning. Pro- 
perly, to be hardened in or 
inured to. * Quoniam, sicut pes 
vel manus ex longo labore cal- 
lum obducit, ita mens longa ex- 
perientia colligit habitum quen- 
dam rerum in quibus versa- 
tur.’ F. This is confirmed by 
Plautus: <‘‘ Satin’ ea tenes? 
Magis calleo quam aprugnum 
callum callet.”” From calleo is 
callidus ;? which is well ex- 
plained by Cicero: “ Is, cujus, 


Fr, xoaig, 


2 Tooke contends that callidus (and of 
course calle) is from the northern verb 
scylan, whence our word Skill. ‘And 
it is not unentertaining,” he adds, ‘to 
observe how the Latin etymologists twist 
and turn and writhe under the word.” 
This censure is most unreasoriable. 
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tanquam manus opere, sic ani- 
mus usu concalluit.” 

Callidus, practised, 
rienced, shrewd. Fr, 
as Caleo, Calidus. 

Calliope, one of the Muses. 
Kaarascnn. 

Callis, a beaten track, made 
by beasts. From a word callus, 
hard; whence callum, which 
see. Or, at least, from the same 
word which produced callum. 
q Or from callum itself. As 
trodden by the callum of the feet 
of beasts. So wédov is perhaps 
from és, 1200s. 

Callum, hardness or rough- 
ness of the skin or flesh; cal- 
lousness. From a word callus, 
hard ; formed from xadAoy, or 
rather xaAdAov, (whence xaadivos,) 
wood; as Durus, hard, from 
Aovpu, iwood. q Al. from xaAN, 
Doric of xyAy, a tumor. 

Calo, 1 call, summon. Kado. 
itend..Kala Suec. Kalla.” W. 
Calo, a slave employed in 
bringing wood and stakes for an 


expe- 
calleo, 


army, Fr. x&dov, wood; or 
cala, a club, &c. 
Calophanta, a _ hypocrite. 


Karogavrns. 

Calor, heat. 
Ardeo, Ardor. 

Calpar, an earthen wine ves- 
sel. Fr. xa@aAay, an urn, &c. 

Caltha, the marigold. Fr. 
HKAY A, AS Opvirves and dpviles were 
interchanged. 

Calva, a scalp, scull. Fr. 
xaAVoH, XAAG}, a covering ; 
whence calpha, calva. ¥& Al. 
from xedary, xeGay, the head ; 
whence xeaga, calfa, calva. q Al. 
from calvus. The head without 
the hair. 


Fr. caleo, as 


Calumnia, false accusation, 
slander; a cavil, quirk. Fr, 
caluo, calvo, I deceive, mislead. 
q Or from xadéw, I accuse, 
whence xadsuvuevy, calumina, 
calumnia.* 

Calvo, 1 deceive, mislead. 
Fr. xaatarw, [ conceal, pf. xé- 
xaauga, whence a verb xadvgu, 
xargdw. That is, I conceal or 
cover my motive, act towards in 
a covert manner. Similarly 
xAémrw is translated by Donne- 
gan “to conceal; to steal; to 
mislead or deceive.” ‘* KAén- 
tw,” says Lennep, “ videtur 
dici a TEGENDO, quod clam 
fit et TECTE.” @ Vossius: 
“Fr. calvus. I deceive like 
bald men; who, when going 
to fight, assail the hair of 
others ; : whereas, having no hair 
themselves, they elude the assault 
of others. So Nonius, who 
confines it to the stage: Calvi- 
tur tractum est a calvis mimis 
quod sint omnibus frustratui.” 

Calvus, bald ; shorn. From cal- 
va. That is, one who has merely 
the calua. Hence it was after- 
wards applied more loosely to 
one who is bald. Calva is de- 
fined by Forcellini *‘ Os capitis 
CARNE vel capillis nudatum.” 
@ Al. for calphus, for alphus 
(as the C has been thought to 
be prefixed to Caula, Cacumen, 
Caleo), from &Agos, white ; as 
garanpos, bald, is from $aAds, 


1 Sryriredw, from oThAn, to in- 
scribe on a pillar: a term either of honor 
or reproach, unlike the Latin calumnior 
for columnia from columna, by the same 
analogy, but which is used only in. a bad 
sense.” Class. Journ. No. 66. 
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white. ( Al. for carvus fr. xa- 
om fut. 2. of xeipw, I shear. As 
piLgrim is for piRgrim from 
peRegrinus. 4 “ From Chald. 
kalaph, to make bare.” ‘Tt. 

Calr, a heel. Fr. callum, 
whence callix, (as Matrix,) calx, 
the hard part of the foot, the 
heel. @ Al. from calco. {| Al. 
from Agg, with the heel. Hence 
lacs, by transp. cals, thence 
cain, Was, Ain, wAjaX tw] oAk 
for alr, dag for ack. C being 
here prefixed, as some suppose it 
prefixed to Caula, Cacumen, &c. 
@ Or fr. calx, the end of a 
course. 

Calz, limestone, lime, mortar. 
Fr. ydéad, vaak, a tlintstone ; 
or, as it is translated by Schnel- 
der, “‘ limestone.” J Al. from 
the northern languages. Germ. 
kalch, kalk ; Engl. chalk. 

Calr, the end of a course, 
goal. ‘ Either metaphorically, 
in relation to the heel; or rather 
because it consisted of a white 
line drawn with (calr) mortar 
or some kind of chalk.” V. 

Calr,a die. Fr. xaaik, yaag, 
a pebble. 

Calyba, a hut. KaasBy. 

Calyx, the cup or calix of a 
flower. Kaavé,. 

Cambio, campst, 1 change, 
exchange, barter. From xara- 
psiBw, xaTwelBw, xapsibw, xapSw 
or by traasp, xapPsiw. 4] Wach- 
ter says it is manifestly from 
Germ, cam, the hand, and ex- 
plains cambio “ de manu in ma- 
num trado.” * 


1 Al, from ndéprro, fut. 2. KopBa: but 
the senses are not analogous. 
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Camelus, a camel. Kajenaog. 

Caména, Camena: See Ap- 
pendix. 

Caméra, a vault, arched roof 
or ceiling; an upper gallery. 
Fr. xapepa, as it is also written. 

Caminus, a furnace. Kapi- 
vos. | 

Cammarus, Camarus, a kind 
of crab-fish. Kéupapos, Kapa- 
005. 

Campagus, a kind of shoe or 
buskin worn by senators and 
emperors, A word of a later 
age. “ From the many (xapza!) 
twinings of the latchets which 
wrapped round the leg crosswise 
and like network.” Salm. 

Campana, a bell. A word 
of very late date, and derived 
from the circumstance of Pau- 


_ linus, bishop of Nola, a city of 


Campania, in the time of Jerom, 
having been the first to intro- 
duce bells into churches. 

Campe, Campa, a caterpillar. 
Also, a dolphin or sea horse. 
Kep7n, 

Campestre, a girdle or pair 
of drawers worn by those who 
contended naked in the Campus 
Martius. 

Campso, 1 bend. 
fut. of xaurrw. 

Campter, the winding of a 
goal ina course. Kaparyo. 

Campus, a plain, open field, 
&e. ‘I embrace Scaliger’s 
opinion that a plain or level 
place was called campus from 
the notion of the circus or 
riding-course which was called 
by the Sicilians xapaos from 
xan}, the act of bending or 
turning round horses; whence 


Fr. xaprpo 
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the goal or pillar, round which 
the chariots turned in a course, 
was Called xaurrjo.” V. 

Camum, « kind of beverage, 
mentioned by Ulpian. From 
the Gothic.? 

Camurus, crooked, crumpled. 
Fr. xéxappcs, xéxapos pf. pass. 
of xayarw, I bend. Or for 
cammurus. Or fr. xéxepor pf 
pass. of xaw, whence xaprro. 
€ Macrobius states it to be a 
foreign word. ‘ Camm in Welsh 
is crooked; and cam in Lan- 
cashire is awry. Cam, Gaelic, 
is crooked.” ‘L'odd. 

Camus, a kind of bridle or 
bit, a snaffle. Hence, a cord 
or chain with which slaves and 
malefactors were fastened to the 
fork and gallows which they 
were obliged to carry, Kapos, 
Doric of xyu0s. 

Canalicile : See Appendix. 

Canalis, a conduit pipe; bed 
of a river; &c. Fr. yévos, an 


opening, cavity. As Aqua, 
Aqualis, 9 Or fr. xéva, (a 
word existing as well as xavye) 
a reed. Virgil: ‘ Mellaque 
ARUNDINEIS inferre canal- 
bus.” . 

Cancellarius, a porter or 


waiter in the Emperor’s court 
(ad cancellos) at the grated door. 
‘* Etiam tribunala habebant 
cancellata septa, quibus exclu- 
debantur turbe; atque lis pre- 
positi Cancellarii dicti; secre- 
taries, scribes, notaries.” F, 

Cancelli : See Appendix. 

Cancello, | cross out, erase. 
Fr. cancelli. 


1 See Wachter in Bier. 


tym, 


From 
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Cancer, acrab. For cancrus 
fr. xapxivos, xapxvos, by transp. 
xavupos. Also, acancer. From 
the same Greek word. 

Candéla, a torch, made by 
besmearing cord with pitch, 
wax or tallow. Tr. candeo, as 
Suadeo, Suadela. From its 
shiny color. ‘“‘ Candeo..... 
dicitur et de iis rebus que igneo 
colore spjendent.” F. 

Candélabrum, a candlestick. 
Fr. candela. 

Candeo, 1 am white or shiny, 
glister. Fr. yav8aw or yavdéw,” 
Ishine. From yavda may have 
been also cando, (whence Ac- 
cendo,) [ make to shine. Or 
cando was formed from candeo, 
as Fugo from Fugio; that is, 
Fugere facio. 4] Al. from ca- 
neo, whence canidus, canideo, 
candeo, as Aveo, Avidus, Avi- 
deo, Audeo. 

Candidatus, a candidate for 
a post of honor or preferment. 
Fr. candidus. ‘That is, arrayed 
ina white garment, which was 
the dress of candidates. 

Candidus, white. Fr. candeo, 
as Caleo, Calidus. 

Cando: See Candeo. 

Caneo, | am hoary, white. 
yoveon, £ am white. 
q Wachter notices Celtic can, 
white. 

Canéphora, a maid bearing a 
basket. Kavygopos. 

Canice, wheat-bran. Fr. ca- 
nis. From its betng mixed up 
with dogs’-meat. 


2 See Mordeo. Tavdgv is explained 
Adumew by Hesychius. 
T 
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Canis, a dog, Fr. xuvis gen. 
of xdwv, a dog; as xTaié, cAlix. 
Canis was also the lowest throw at 
dice. ‘* Because,” says Vossius, 
‘it bites, as a dog, the person 

oe} : 
who throws it.” That is, one 
canis bites the body, the other 
the mind. In the language of 
Euripides, this throw is xapdias 


Onur ypios. 
Canistrum, a basket. Ké- 
VOT POV.” 


Canna, a cane or reed. Kéy- 
vel. 

Cannabis, hemp. Kawai. 

Cano, I sing. Fr. yave fat. 
2. of yalvw, | open my mouth.3 
Burgess: ‘ Vossius objects : 
‘Immane distat caANTUs ab 
HIANDO.’ But the inventors 
i. e. the first users of the names 
of things took a vast number of 
them from external signs and 
adjuncts, and formed them after 
the shapes and forms of things, 
and for no other reason. And 
so cano was formed from the 
conformation of the mouth, so 
as to satisfy the sense of vision. 
Xalvesy éifvpsv, *‘ lamenta HIA- 
RE, is used by Callimachus of 
Niobe just turned to stone.” 
{| Or xyaivw is to speak; for 
Hesychius has Xévoss eiroips. 
So cano will be here much the 


1 Possibly the face of the die, which 
was called canis, had the representation 
of a dog. Among the Greeks a coin 
stamped with the figure of an ox was 
called Bows. 

2 Stephens has this word from He- 
sychius. Vossius derives it from Kd- 
vastpoy. From xdva might come Kavifw 
as well as navatw. 

3 Xdvaw avoika: croua. Hesych. 
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same as Aéyw im Anacreon : 
Ozrw Asya "Arpsidas. 4] Al. 
from xavz,areed. I sing on a 
reed. Quayle notices Celt. 
kanymé 

Canon, a rule, canon. 
yoy. 

Canorus, melodious, musical, 
shrill, Fr. canor, doris, the sound 
or melody of song. So Sono- 
rus. 

Cantabrum, — 

Cantérinum, coarse barley for 
canterit. 

Canterius or Cantherius, a 
gelding ; an ass. Fr. xavénasos, 
a large sumpter ass. 

Cantérius, the rafters of a 
house which extend from the 
ridge to the eaves. For, when 
taken on both sides, they re- 
semble a horse’s back. (See 
above.) The Italian carpenters 
call such cavalli, i. e. caball. 

Cantérius, a rail or stake 
with two reeds across to prop 
upa vine. ‘For, as the can- 
terius sustains a weight on its 
back, so this sustains the vine.” 


Ka- 


Cantharis, a fly of the beetle 
species, Kaviapis. 

Cantharus, a cup or pot; a 
waterspout. Kéviapos. 

Canthus, the felly of a wheel, 
oriron with which a wheel is 
bound. Fr, xavéos, whichis not 
only described as the orb of the 
eye, but as the iron or brass 
upon a wheel. § Quintilan 
states it to be an African or 
Spanish word. 


4 Classical Journal, Vol. 3, p. 121. 
Cano is referred by Haigh to yavos, joy. 
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Canto, I smg. Fr. 
canitum, cuntum. 

Canus, hoary. Fr. caneo. 

Capax, capacious, large. 
That i is, able (capere) to hold or 
contain. 

Capédo, a large pot or jug 
with handles or éars, used at 
sacrifices. Fr. capio; as being 
taken up or held by its handles. 
So Torpeo, ‘Torpedo. 

Caper, capri, a  he-goat. 
Quayle refers to Celtic gaver." 
@| Hesychius says: “ Kémpe: 
ais. Toppyvol.” That is, Among 
the ‘Tyrrhenians xémpa is'a goat. 

Caper isused like Hircus for 
the smell arising from the arm- 
pits; and called from the smell 
of the he-goat.- 


cano, 


Capérare is applied to the 


wrinkling of the forehead; from 
the curled forehead or the cur!- 
ed horns of the (caper) goat. 


q Or from xanveds, parched, 


and so wrinkled. 
Capesso; [ take up, undertake. 
Fr. capio, as Facio, Facesso. 
Capides, the samie as capedi- 
nes. From capis, idis, which 
from capio, like capédo.. 
Capillus, the hair, = From 
capitis pilus, whence capttipilus, 
cut down to capitlus, capillus. 
q Or frem capitis pilulus, capipi- 
lulus, capipillus, capillus. §] Al. 
from xéprvdos, xamvdos, curled. 
Capio, I receive, contain, 
take, take up; undertake ; Ke. 
Fr. iat xama fut. 2. of eer 
Karray is explained (inter alia) 
by Hesychius drodéverba, to re- 
ceive ; and by the Etymologicum 


* Classical Journal, No.7, p.121. 
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xwperv, to holdor contain. Te- 
rence: ‘ Quid turbe est? Aides 
nostree vix capient.’ Or fr. 
XaTre, formed from Xe, (as 
“wdw, xaNTwW, CuaMTwWs Odw, b4- 
atw) whence valu, 1 hold, con- 
tam. Or from yaw, whence 
xetbeo’ and, as paVio is from 
main, main, so from yaiw we 
shouldhave caVio. But for V 
we have P, caPio, as Axce, 
lais, laPis; and dais, dais, da Pis. 
q Al. from Hebrew cap or 
caph, the hollow of the hand, 
‘Phat is, [ take in my hand. 
As from yeip is éyxersito. 

Capistérium, a vessel in 
which grains of corn aré put 
and cleansed by the infusion’ of 
water. Fr. oxagiorypiov, as 
>¢4rAw, Fallo. 

Capistrum, a halter or head- 
stall for horses. For capitis- 
trum fr. caput, capitis. YF AT. 
from capto; (as Luo, Lustrum) ; 
froma its holding or detaining 
them. ‘‘ Capi was used by the 
ancients for Impediri, as Oculis 
captus. So Varro : ‘ Capiuntur 
sequi matrem,’ 1. e. impediuntur, 
prohibentur, oR, q Al. from 
xany, awianger. GY Kazicrpioy 
occurs in Hlesychius and Suidas, 
but is supposed to have been 
received by the later Greeks 
from the Latins. 

Capital, a coif, covering (ca- 
pitis) of the head. Also, a 
crime committed at the risk 
(capitis) of one’s head or life. 

Capitals, pernicious. As af- 
fecting one’s (caput) head or life. 

Caipititio, a tribute or tax 
paid (in singula’ capita) by the 
head. 


9 
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Capitium, a woman’s  sto- 
inacher. Varro: ‘‘ Qudd capit 
pectus; 1, e. ut antiqui dicebant, 
indutu compreliendit.” 

Capito, one with a big head. 
Fr, caput, capitis. 

Capitélium, the Capitol, one 
of the seven hills of Rome, on 
which was the citadel and the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
Fr. caput, itis. As being the 
head of the hills and of the city. 

Capitum or Capétum, fodder. 
Kannrov. 

Capo, Capus, a  capon. 
“Germ. capp-han, gallus cas- 
tratus. Armoric cabon, Anglo- 
Sax. cepur, Gr. infer. xérwy, 
Lat. capo. Vox Germanica, 
que ceteris clarior et melior, a 
castratione desumta est.” W. 

Capparis, Cappari, a shrub 
bearing fruit called capers. Kaz- 
THONG. 

Capra, a she-goat. See Caper. 

Caprea, a wild she-goat. Fr. 
capra. As Ferrum, Ferrea. 

Capredlus, a young roe-buck, 
Fr. caprea or capreus. Also, a 
tendril of a vine; from its wind- 
ing hke the horns of roe-bucks. 
From the same horns capreolus 
is applied to a forked instrument 
to dig with. So also capreoli 
are applied to cross pieces of 
timber which hold fast larger 
beams and keep them together. 
‘‘ Similitudinem in eo esse cen- 
set Barbarus, quod, sicut capre- 
olus vites, ita ligna illa canterios, 
complectuntur. Sed magis pla- 
cet sententia Baldi, qui ita dici 
censet a capreolo animali; quia, 
ut ill: incursant adversis corni- 
bus et renituntur, ita capreoli 
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isti assurgentes capita, seu cor- 
nua et frontes, canterlorum pon- 
deribus opponunt.” Y. 

Capricornus, Capricorn, one 
of the signs of the Zodiac. Its 
top part is represented with the 
fore feet, breast, head, and (cor- 
nibus) horns (capri) of a goat. 

Caprif icus, a wild fig. ‘* This 
tree was similarly called rpayos 
(a goat) by the Messenians, as 
Suidas informs us from Pausa- 
nias.” V, It is aecounted for 
by ‘Turton as being a chief food 
of goats. 

Caprineus, coutemptuously 
applied by Suetonius to Tibe- 
rius, as being detestable for his 
vices in his retreat at Capree. 
Others derive itd capro. From 
the odious smell of the armpits. 
But others read differently. 

Capréneé, Capronee: 
Appendix. 

Capsa, a chest. Fr. capio, 
capsum, (See Capso,) to hold, 
conta, QW Al. from xaprbe. 
q Al. from xaba, which how- 
ever Vossius contends the later 
Greeks took from the Latins. 

Capso, is, it, for capsero, 2s, 
at, formed from capsi, ancient 
perfect of capio. As Faxo, 
from Facio, Facsi. 

Capsus, a driver’s box; a 
stall, pen. See Capsa. 

Captidsus, given to craft and 
cavil. Fr. captio, a sophism, 
quirk, cavil; made (ad capzen- 
dum) for taking a person una- 
wares, taking advantage of a 
person. Or capio is here deca-~ 
pio, decipio. 

Capiitvus, a captive. One 
(captus) taken prisoner. 


See 
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Capto, I catch at. Fr. cupzo, 
capttum, captum. 

Capularis, at death’s door. 
Just ready to be carried (in ca- 
pulo) on a bier. 

Capula, diminutive of capis. 
See Capides. 

Capulator, an officer employ- 
ed to distribute oil as a dole 
amongst the people. Fr. capu- 
lo. ‘Qui factoribus olei inser- 
vit et ex uno in alind vas oleum 
vinumve diffundit.” F, 

Capulo, 1 deal or tilt out oil 
from one (capula) vessel into 
another. 

Capulo, I strike, wound, 
From the (capulus) hilt of a 
sword. 

Capulus, the handle or hilt 
of asword.t Fr. capio, That 
part by which | take or hold it 
in my hand, 

Capulus, a bier, coffin; 
tomb. Fr. capio. (See above.) 
As holding or containing. ¥ Al. 
from capis, likecupula. A fu- 
neral chest or urn. 

Caput, capitis, the head. Fr. 
capitum, ancient supine of capio, 
T hold, contain. Thus the Head 
is defined by Johnson ‘that 
part of the animal that con- 
TAINS the brain or the organ 
of sensation or thought.” 47 “Al. 
from xérw, (pf. nEXEG CL, whence 
xepary,) same as oxem, I cover. 
E into A, as in mAneo from 
pEvew, rAtus from rEor. Or 
from fut. 2. xed. ** Belg. 


Kop, Germ, Kopf. ‘The Goths 


1 «Fae notione habet obscenum sen- 
sum apud Plautum.” F, 
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and Saxons say haubt, which 
is nothing but caubt.” W.? 

Cara or Chara: See Appen- 
dix. 

Caracalla, a name of Anto- 
ninus. A Gaulish word. “ Ca- 
racalla was a cassock or side- 
coat, worn by the ancient Gauls, 
introduced into Rome and 
lengthened down to the feet by 
Antoninus who thence obtained 
the name.” F, 

Carbasus, fine flax or linen; 
a garment, curtain, sail made of 
ite Kaoracos. 

Carbatina, a coarse kind of 
shoe. KapBarivy. 

Carbo, a bit of wood burning 
or burnt, charcoal, coal. After 
deriving ‘Car, Cart, Chair, &e. 
from an Anglo-Saxon verb sig- 
nifying To turn, Tooke adds: 
‘So Char-coal is wood TURN- 
ED coal by fire. We borrow no- 
thing here from Cardo; but the 
Latin etymologists must come 
to us for its meaning, which 
they cannot find élsewhel. As 
they must likewise for Cardo, 
that on which the door is TURN- 
EDand RETURNED.” Yet 
it seems not so misplaced to 
derive carbo from xaZe¢w (as 
“Auo, Ambo), I parch, dry up. 
Coal, i. e. Charcoal, is defined 
by Johnson “the cinder of- 
SCORCHED wood.” ‘Though 
it is true that xzedw is used 
rather of things parched by the 
sun than scorched by fire. Or 


2 Al. from #rarov, the highest part. 
The aspirate changed to C, as in Ceterus 
from “Erepos ; and Y into A, asin cAlix 
from KTAé, cAnis from KTvds. 
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carbo might be explained. wood 
dried and fit for burning. 
q ‘From Hebr. charbah, burnt 
or dried.” Tt. 

Carbunculus, a small coal. 
Fr. carbo, as Furunculus from 
Furis. Also, agem resembling 
a hot burning coal. Also, a 
hot inflammatory red. ulcer, a 
carbuncle. 

Carcer, a prison. For coar- 
cer, fr. coarceo, coerceo. Fronto 
has ‘‘ coerceri.carcere.” J Or 
from. xépxupa for yépyupe, a pri- 
son. {J Or from xzépxapor, sta~ 
ted by Hesychius to mean chains. 
q Or from xégxape, stated by 
the same to mean pens for cattle. 
4] Al. from the north. 

Carcer, 2 starting-place.. As 
detaining the horses within it as 
a prison, 

Carchédontus,. a kind of car- 
buncle, a precious:stone. From 
Xaoyysav, dvos, Carthage, once 
famous for collecting and dis- 
persing these stones to other 
parts of the world. 

Carchésium, holes through 
the tannel in a ship whereby the 
cords, ropes or shrouds are fas- 
tened. Also, a kind of cup 
narrower in the middle than at 
the top or bottom. Kapyjotov.. 

Carcinoma, a cancer. Kag- 
HIVWULK 

Cardidcus, a person laboring 
under disease in the regions of 
the heart, called “ cardiacus 
morbus” from xagSiaxy. 


' Germ, kerker, Goth. karkar, Welsh 
carchar, Irish carcaz. After offering a 
northern derivation cf these words, Wach- 
ter adds: ‘“‘Sed prestat vocem Latinis 
relinquere.” 
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Cardo: See Appendix, 

Carduehs, a bird feeding 
among (carduos) thistles. Sup- 
posed to be the Imnet. 

Carduus, Cardus, a thistle, 
teazle. Fr. caro, ére, I card. 
As fit for teazmg wool. Or fr. 
xdodyy fr. xéxnapras pp. of xelow, 
fut.2. xxea whence caro, ére. 

Carectum, @ place where 
sedges grow. For caricétum, 
from carer, icis. 

Carénum, Carenum: 
Appendix. 

Careo, { am without, in want 
of, free from. Fr. yapzdw, Doric 
of syypsuw, T am deprived, am 
without. J Or fr. yatw, yaw, 
I am empty. R added, as in 
nuRus fr. vs, uRo from vw. 
{ Or fr. xapa (i. €. xagew) fut. 2. 
of xciow. Ina neuter sense, I 
am clipped, cut short of. 

Carex: See Appendix. 

Carica for Carica ficus, a 
Carian fig, 

Caries, rottenness, corrup- 
tion. Fr. xap@ fut. 2. of xelpw, 
l eat, devour. Ainsworth ex- 
plains it ** rottenness in wood or 
other things, being WORM-EAT- 
EN.’ § Some may be disposed 
to derive it from the same Sax- 
on word, signifying To turn, 
from which Tooke derives Car- 
bo. 

Carina, the keel of a ship. 
Fr. x20 fut. 2. of xeipw, I cut: 
like Ango, Angina. Thus Grew: 
‘Fier sharp bill serves for a 
KEEL to cut the air before 
her.’”” 


See’ 


2 As the Grecks call a keel rpémts ap- 
parently from 7pémw, Térpota, it may be 
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Caris,a prawn. Kapis, 

Carmen, a card to card wool 
with. For carimen fr. caro, 
ere. 

Carmen, a verse; verse, poe- 
try; asong, Fr. cano, whence 
caiumen, canmen, and for soft- 
ness carmen, as Genimen, Gen- 
mev, Germen, {& Al. for har- 
men, (as Ceterus for Heterus) 
fr. pos, the harmonious pro- 
portion of parts. 

Carnifex, icis, a hangman. 
Fr. carnificio, carnifacio. As 
making living men mere flesh. 
@ Some understand facto here 
to be conficio, interficio. 

Caro, | card wool. Vossius: 
** Doubtless, as Scaliger says, 
from xelow, EXcepOVe” That is, 
from fut. 2. xapa. Forcellini 
says: ‘‘ A-xzigw, tondeo.” But 
‘Tondeo has little to do with 
caro. Keiowis, i cut in pieces ; 
and so may hence perhaps have 
meant, to dissjpate, distract, se- 
parate. 

Caro, carnis, the flesh of ani- 
mals, of birds, beasts, fishes. 
Fr. xapa, fut. 2. of xe Qe, [ de- 
vour, Or, | cut in pieces, dis- 
sect. From caro is carinis, (as 
Homo, Hominis,) thence carnis, 
q Al. from xpéare, (plural of 
xpeas, flesh,) whence xpéaz, 
xoew, transp. xéow, whence caro, 
as rAtus for rEtus from rEor, 
q “From Hebr. carah, food.” 


Tt. ' 
Carota: See Cara in Appen- 


dix. 


as well toremind the reader of the xorthern 

word for turning, from which Tooke de- 

ie Car, Char, Carbo, Cardo, &c. See 
arbo. 
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Carpentarius, a maker (car- 
pentorum) of chariots or wag- 
gons, a Carpenter, 

Carpentum, 

Carpisculus : See Appendix, 

Carpo, | pull, pluck, gather, 
crop. Fr. cpm (as Coterus 
from er =g05), 1. @, donam? same 
as aondlo, I seize, gq Or fr. 
xapmer, 1. €, xgendw, So xap- 
woos 18 explained by Donnegan 
“to gather fruits or crops; 
and zapuite, “to gather fruits, 
to gather,” 

Carpo, | carp at, find fault 
with, asperse. ‘That is, I pluck 
at, pull to pieces. 

Carptor, a carver. One who 
(carpit) cuts meat into pieces. 
Seneca has ‘‘curpere artus in 
frnsta,” Livy has “in mul- 
fas parvasqus partes carpere 
exercitum,” 1. e, to parcel out. 

Carpus, the wrist. Kapnés. 

Carrago, a fortification made 
in haste (ex carris) of waggons, 
baggage, &c. And, a camp 
equipage. So Farrago. 

Carruca, a kind of carriage. 
Fr. carrus. 

Carrus, a car, cart. Tooke 
derives it from the Saxon word 
signifying ‘To turn, mentioned 
in Carbo, Ke: “ Car, cart, 
chariot, &c. and the Latin cur- 
rus are the same participle. 
This word was first introduced 
into the Roman language by 
Cesar, who learned it in the 
war with the Germans. Vos- 
sius mistakingly supposes it de- 
rived from currus.” Wachter 


1 A word acknowledged by Donnegan. 
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refers it to Germ. karren, to 
carry: and adds: “In Germ. 
karr. It is a Celtic word, which 
in the Armoric and Lrish still 
exists as carr.”! 

Carthago, Carthage. From 
Kapyntav, Doric Kzpyatuv, 
transposed Kapdayav, was Car- 
dago, Carthago. Al. fer Car- 
chago (as devixes and dovides were 
commuted) from Kapyaddv. 

Cartiligo, cartilage, gristle. 
Fr. xapros, for xp&tos whence 
xpatepds, firm, solid.” 

Carus, dear, expensive, pre- 
cious; dear, beloved, very pre- 
cious. Fr. xapoc, Doric of xngos 
fr. xyp, want.3 That of which 
there is want. As Dear and 
Dearth are allied. Or from 
careo, | am wanting. Or fr. 
xnpos, Dor. yapis, bereft, de- 
prived. J Al. from xapd fut. 2. 
of xeipw, I chp, cut short. (| If 
‘‘ dear, deloved ” is the primary 
sense, we may refer it to xyp, 
the heart; iol, xa. “ Qui 
nobis cordi est.” J The Celtic 
Kar,+ or Kara, Karid,5 1s 
friendly. 

Caryatides, images of women, 
used for supporters in buildings, 
&c. Kapuarives. 

Caryota, Caryotis, a kind of 
date. Kapuwtis. 


1 Haigh: ‘ Fr. xaprepds, strong: by 
syncope Kappds.” 

2 Al. for carnilago from carnis. But 
why Ninto T? It is not much to the 
purpose that Cal'amitus has probably 
been corrupted from GaNymédes. 

3 Kyo, fate, destiny ; misfortune ; un- 
happiness; want,” &c. Donnegan. 

4 Wachter in Kar. 

5 Classical Journal, III, 121. 
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Casa, a hut, cottage. Fr. 
xaow fut. of yagw, I contain; 
or for gasa fr. yaow fut. of yan, 
(whence yzacrhp,) | contain. 
@ “From Hebr. casa, he co- 
vered ; whence also xagas, a 
carpet or coverlet.” V. Our 
word case, as in Book-case, 
Knife-case, is allied. Kasa 
Germ. is the same as Lat. ca- 
sao 

Cascus: See Appendix. 

Caseus, cheese. Probably a 
Celtic word. Germ. kaes, Sax. 
cese, Welsh caws. Pliny: ‘ Mi- 
rum BarBaras GENTES, que 
lacte vivunt, ignorare aut sper- 
nere tot szculis casez dotem, 
densantes id alioquin in acorem 
jucundum et pingue butyrum.” 
But this seems not true of all the 
barbarous nations. For Sirabo 
says of the British that they 
were so much more barbarous 
than the Celts that they did not 
know how to make cheese. 

Casia, an aromatic shrub. 
Kactz. 

Cassis, a hunter’s net. Fr. 
xeyaooa pp. of x&fw, I hold, 
contain. Or, I take. Or fr. 
xéo, Lhave gaps. So yayya- 
yy, a net, is from yaw, same as 
yaw. J Al. from cassus. From 
its empty or hollow meshes, 

Cassis, a helmet. Fr. vat, 
xeyarous, to contain. See Casa 
and Cassis above. ¥ Al. for 
carassis fr. x&zpa, the head. A 
covering for the head. As x0- 
pus fr. xdp, the head. { Al. 
from cassus. Facciolati: “‘Qudd 
cassa, 1. e. vacua, sit ad caput 


6 Wachter in Kasa. 
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recipiendum.” {J Goth. kas is a 
vessel,! 

Cassita, a lark. From its 
tuft resembling a+(cassis) hel- 
met. So it is called Galerita 
from Galérus. 

Cassus, void, wanting; void, 
empty; vain, frivolous, Fr. 
xéxaroas pp. of yaw, I am 
empty. 4 Al. for carsus fr. ca- 
reo, carsi anciently for carui; 
somewhat as Jussus for Jubsus 
from Jubeo, Jubsi. 

Castanea, a chestnut tree. 
Kaoravoy. 

Castellum, a fortress. That 
is, a little castrum. Also, a 
reservoir of water, supplying 
water through pipes. ‘ Ap- 
pellatur castedlum, quia altius 
cetero opere assurgit, et latitis 
extenditur, ut militaris castedli 
figuram referat.” F. 

. Casteria: See Appendix. 

Castigo, 1 chastise, punish. 
Fr, xéoriya for xarésriya pf. 
mid. of xaracrigw, I prick, goad, 
brand. 44 Or fr. xacrds Doric 
for xyords, a thong. I beat 
with thongs. §] Or fr. xaoris, 
a stick. ‘ 

Castimonia, chastity. Fr. 
castus; as Sanctus, Sanctimonia. 

Castor,a beaver. Kacrwp. 

Castra, the order of tents 
placed by armies when they 
keep the field. Fr. xatacrpdw, 
xaractpw, xactTp®, I spread on 
the ground. As fr. oredw is 
otpatis, ‘‘ properly, a camp,” 
says Donnegan. (| Al. for ca- 
sttra from casa. ‘* Casarum 


__| Wachter in Topfer. 
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conjunctio,” says Scaliger. As 
Vicus is a collection (ofxwv) of 
houses. J’ra, as in Claustra. {J Al, 
from castrum, afort. Being so 
many fortresses, and, like a for- 
tress, being fortified by a wall 
and ditch, 

Castro, | castrate. Fr. ove- 
pew, orepw, L bereave ; whence 
xaTaorend, xarrep, castro. Y Al. 
from castus. Castum facio. 

Castrum, a castle, fort. Pro- 
perly, apparently, a tent, forti- 
fied by a ditch and wall; and 
so applied at length to a fort. 
See Castra. @ Or from xé- 
xaoctas pp. of xagw, I retire. 
A place to which troops retire 
for security. Or yafw is to 
make to retire. ‘* Primd ex- 
strul ccepta sunt hujusmodi loca 
ad custodiam regionis, ARCEN- 
DOSQUE hostes.” F, 

Castus, chaste, continent, &c. 
Fr. xéyacras pp. of vdtw, I 
draw back, retire. Castus is 
one who retires or abstains 
from any kind of vice. Varro 
explains it in one passage as 
signifying “a furtis et rapinis 
abstinens.” {J Al. from xéxac- 
tas, ‘ he is adorned ;” as applied 
to the mind, with the graces of 
virtue. 

Casus, a misfortune, mishap. 
Fr. cado, casum. Gr. rrdpa. 
As that which befals us, or 
which falls out or happens. 
Some explain it as a falling 
from a former state of happiness 
or wealth. 

Casus, a caseof nouns. Fes- 
tus: “‘Quia vocabulorum forme 
in aliam atque allam CADUNT 
effigiem.” 

K 
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Cataclista, a close garment. 
Or, a garment shut up except 
on high days and holidays. Ka- 
TAKAEITTOS. 

Catalogus, an enumeration. 
Kataaroyos. 

Catamitus, a corruption of 
Favvpyoys, Ganymedes. In C 
for I, and T for 4, there is 
nothing new. But in T for N 
is a greater difference. (See Car- 
tilago.} Some derive it from 
xere and pices, for catamisthus, 
catamithus : * puer meritorius.”’ 
But some latitude must be al- 
lowed to ancient and popular 
corruptions. 

Cataéphracta, suit of armor, 
breastplate, &c. Fr. xaradgax- 
Tos, armed. 

Catapulta, a catapult. Kare- 
WEATHS. 

Cataracta, Catarrhacta, a ca- 
taract; dam; portcullis. Kare- 
pAnrys, xarapoaxtys. 

Catascopus, a spy. 
ox0T0S. 

Catasta, a cage or stall in 
which slaves were exposed to 
sale that their limbs might be 
exhibited. Also, some machine in 
which criminals were placed to 
be tortured. Fr. xaztacraw, 
xataorw, L place, fix. 

Catastus, a slave purchased 
from the catasta. But the read- 
Ing is much disputed. 

Catax, crippled. Fr. xaré- 
yo, xarazw, I break. The 
Greeks say xareayuws rods wodas. 
q Al. for cadax, tr. cado. One 
who 1s perpetually slipping. 

Catéchésis, Catéchizo, 
Greek words. 

Cateia, a missile weapon. 


Kara- 
} 


kc. 


CAT——-CAT 


Of northern origin. 


Virgil: 


‘TEUTONICO ritu soliti tor- 
quere catetas.”? 
Catella, alittle chain. For 


catenella fr. caténa. 

Caténa, a chain. Fr. dé, to 
bind; whence xaradéw, xadéw, 
then cadena, as Habeo, Habena. 
{ Or from xaréw, I let down, 
suspend. {f Al. for canitena, 
from canes teneo. As properly 
a dog-chain.” 

Caterva, a troop, battalion. 
Of northern origin, Vegetius: 
‘¢ Macedones, Greci, Dardani 
PHALANG Es habuerunt; Galli 
atque Celtiberi pluresque barba- 
rice nationes catervis utebantur 
in prelio; Romani LEGIONES 
habent.” ‘ Cat, war, warfare, 
battle, was an old Celtic word. 
Boxhorn in Lex. Ant. Brit.: 
‘ Cad, a fight: Catorfa, catyr- 
fa, a military crowd, from Tyr- 
fa, turba.’ Hence caterva.” W.3 

Cathédra, a seat, chair. Kaé- 
dpa. 

Catholicus, universal. 
OAIKOS. 

Catillo, 1 lick (catzllos) dishes, 
feed greedily. Or, I go 
about licking dishes asa (catzl- 
lus) whelp. 

Catillus, alittle (catznus) dish. 
For catinellus. Also, a whelp. 
Fr. catulus. ; 


Kag- 


¥ Wachter refers it to the Belgic kat- 
ten ; which is the same as the Suedish 
kasta and our cast, the first T (as Wach- 
ter says) being softened into 8. 

% Al. from rar’ éva, i.e. efs eal? Eva. 
A chain consisting of links one after the 
other. 

3 Al. from etpw, I link, join, arrange ; 
whence xatelpw, then caterva, as Sylva, 
Arvum. Al. from xareptw. 


Cee On ¥ 


Catinum, Catinus, a large 
dish or platter. [From the Sici- 
lian uder Woy or aT OvOY. €| Al. 
from xeyaros pp. of yaw, xabw, 
I hold, contain. 

Catlaster, a grown boy, strip- 
lng. For catulaster fr. catulus, 
(as Poéta, Poetaster) a whelp. 
A grown cub. 

Catomidio: See Appendix. 

Catonium, the shades below. 
Fr. xétw, below. 

Catta, a kind of ship. Of 
northern origin. Bryant: 
‘¢ There are vessels at this day, 
which are common upon the 
northern parts of the English 
coast, and are called cats.” 

Catulus: See Appendix. 

atulus, a give or iron collar 
worn by slaves. Dacier: ‘“ It 
seems to have meant at first a 
(catult) dog’s collar. As cxvaag 
is used for a puppy and an iron 
chain.” 

Catumeum: See Appendix. 

Catus,a cat. Todd: “ Sax. 
cat, ‘Teutonic katz, Persian and 
modern French chat, low Latin 
catus, cattus.’ | Some refer 
It to catus, cunning. 

Catus, cunning, artful. For 
cavitus fr. caveo, cavitum, | am 
wary. @ Al. from xévartas pp. 
of yaw, vafu, | retire, get away. 
{| But Varro says that catus 
properly signifies acute, shrill; 
and that the sense of acute, 
cunning, is metaphorical. En- 
nius: ‘‘ Jam cata signa feré so- 
nitum dare voce parabant.’”’ We 
might thus refer catus to a word 
aTds formed from xévatas from 
the verb 4m, from which have 
arisen various words expressive 
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of sharpness or cutting , as Tx C00, 
ox ato, recpyrcrpos (for xhp0s by 
redupl.), xapacow, oxcpigos, Ke. 

Cauda, a tail. For cavda, 
cavida (as from Aviceps is Au- 
ceps) fr. caveo (as Aveo, Avi- 
da): As being that which Na- 
ture has provided to animals for 
a guard or protection of the 
hinder parts of their bodies. 
Hence applied improperly to 
the tails of fishes, birds, &c. 
q ‘‘ Fr. cado. Because it hangs 
or falis down behind.” Tt. 
From cado is cadiva, whence 
cadva, cadua, cauda. 

Caudex: See Appendix. 

Cavea, a hollow place, cave, 
den. I'r. cavus. Also, the ca- 
vity or hollow made by the seats 
of the theatres; the seats them- 
selves; the Dead. and am- 
phitheatre. “ Cavee nomine 
cim theatrum, tum amphithea- 
trum dictum, qudd interior pars 
concava esset, capaci quadam 
profunditate.” V. 

Caveo, | beware, take heed, 
avoid; I see to, look to, provide 
for, Fr. yaw, (from yoo, 
whence yagw) I retire, get away. 
Thus caveo is defined by For- 
cellini “ fugito, declino, evito.” 
Caveo is from yaéw, as yelw, 
gaVio; waiw, paVio. 


Caverna, a hollow place; 
cavern. Fr. cavus. So Laterna, 
/Kterna. 


Cavillor, I reason unfairly, 
argue captiously, quibble. Fr. 
caveo, as Sorbeo, Sorbillo. Ex- 
plained well by Scheide: “ Ca- 
veo mihi ac SUBTERFUGIO 
identidem.” And by Vossius: 
‘« TERGIVERSOR ne vera cogar 
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agnoscere.” Al, from cavus, 
hollow, vain, futile. <‘ Cavzl- 
lor: subtiles et INANES qua- 
stiones moveo.” F. 

Caula, a  sheepfold, pen. 
Fr. aday, adac. As S is not 
only put for H as in Sex from 
8¢, but is added as in Si from 
ei; so C may be not only put 
for Has in Ceterus from ¢regos, 
but added as in the case before 
us. ¥ Al. for caveola, fr. ca- 
vus. * Lucretius favors this 
opinion, who often uses caula 
for a hollow place: Per caulas 
corporis omnes, &c.” V. But 
in such cases the use may be 
metaphorical. 

Caulis, the stalk or stem of a 
shrub or herb ; specially, a cab- 
bage stalk, Kavads. 

Caune, figs. From Caunos, 
a town of Caria. 

Cavo, I hollow. Fr. yaw, 
(as dios, DiVus,) whence yaive, 
I open, gape. r fr. xdw, 
whence xémrw, (as 84w, dén7w,) 
cxantw, I excavate. { In 
Celtic kaw is hollow.” W. 

Caupo, a viutner, innkeeper, 
huckster. Fr. xavan for xcqy, 
(as vooos for véoos,) a manger, 
and hence a stall; and a stall 
for provisions; whence x&myAos, 
which is much the same as cau- 
po. Lennep: ‘* Kéazy proprié 
notat presepe unde animalia 
edunts transit ad locum ubi pas- 
cuntur animalia, TUM UBI ES- 
CULENTA PROSTANT VENA- 
Lia.” “ Goth. kaupan, Gerin. 
kaufen, is to buy, traffic.” W. 

Caupona,anian. Fr. caupo, 
Cuzs. 

Caurus, Corus, the north-west 
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wind. Parkhurst: “From the 
Hebrew KR, cold. Virgil: 
Spirantes FRIGORA  cauri.” 


{ ‘The word yagos occurs in 
the New ‘Testament for the 
north-west. Whether this be 
formed from the Latin, or the 
Latin from the Greek word, 
the reader will decide. 

Causa, Caussa, a cause, 
reascn, motive; alleged cause, 
pretext, excuse; reason of de- 
bate, cause of accusation or 
trial. A cause, suit, lawsuit. 
“¢ Sensus a causd que in que- 
stione est ad causam litigiosam 
translatus. Ut Gr. airia.” W. 
A side, party, the ground or 
principle: of support or oppo- 
sition, as we speak of The Pro- 
testant cause. Cause or ground 
of ailment or disease; &c. Fr. 
xavow fut. of xadw, xeiw, 1 burn, 
inflame, kindle. As inflaming 
or exciting to action. ‘That is, 
from xaioss, as pausA from 
aavolS'. | Or for cavsa fr. 
caved, cavsi, cavsum, as Jubeo, 
Jubsi, Jubsum. The first sense 
of causa being supposed to be, 
excuse, pretext. ‘‘ Causam di- 
cere, significat excusationem 
afferre, utcumque se DEFEN- 
DERE.” F. Caveo bearing here 
the same sense as in Cavillor; 
1, e. subterfugio.' 

Causia, a broadbrimmed hat. 
Kavoiz. Also, a mantlet or 


' Vossius gives another reason for its 
derivation from caveo: ‘‘ Cum, ut cavere 
juris vox est; ita et causa sit, immo cau- 
sidicit vocentur, quia causas rerum pluri-. 
mum expediunt.’’ But caveo, even as a 
law term, never seems to be connected in 
meaning with causa. 
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covered way used in_ sieges. 
*¢Quia, sicut causia solem, ita 
vinea saxa et tela, capiti defen- 
dant.” F. 

Causor, I plead or pretend 
(causam) an excuse. 

Causticus, caustic, Kavorixes. 

— Cautérium, Cautéri- 

: Greek words. 

ethics, a ragged rock, Fr. 
caveo, cautum. Applied pri- 
marily to a dangerous crag on 
the sea-shore or out at sea, of 
which it is necessary for a_ pilot 
to be wary. Cesar: ‘‘ Naves 
nihil saxa et cautes TIME- 
BANT.” 9 Al. from cavatus, 
cavtus, cautus. 

Cautus, wary, provident. Le- 
gally provided against assault, 
legally secured. Ir. caveo, ca- 
vitum, cavium, cautum. 

Cavus, hollow. Fr. cavo. 

Ce, a postfix, as in Hicce. 
From xy, or xe, or ye. 

Cédo, I give place, yield, re- 
tire, depart, go; yield, give up. 
Fr. 9¢ydiw, 3730, formed from 
nexndaet Tonic of xéyada pf, mid. 
of au. 

Cédo, give me, fetch me, 
show me; explain to me, tell me. 
Also, pardon me. ‘That is, cedo 
veniam. Formed from cédo, or 
allied to it. ‘The difference in 
the quantity of the first syllable 
may well be accounted for by 
cédo becoming a quick word in 
conversation. 

Cedrus, the cedar tree. 
bp05. 


Ké- 


* From rdenda (perf. mid. of xdtw same 
as x0fw) is nSes. 
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Céleno, one of the Harpies. 
Fr. xeacivos, black. 

Celéber, célébris, renowned, 
famous, talked of, much resorted 
to, frequented, as in Cicero: 
* Loci plani an montuosi, cele- 
bres an deserti.” From xAéos, eos, 
transp. xéZA0¢, cos, renown. Ber, 
bris, as in Saluber, Salubris ; 
Funebris ; &c. { Some sup- 
pose celeber to mean swift, as in 
Accius: “ Celebri gradu gressum 
accelerasse decet.” Here it may 
be referred to xeaa (fut. of xéA- 
Aw), whence celer. 

Céler, swift. Fr. xexa (whence 
xéAns, a race-horse) fut. of xéA- 
Aw, L urge, impel. <As axds fr. 
axe pf. of dw. Or at once fr. 
xéAys, Aol. xéAnp. 

Céleres, three hundred horse- 
men chosen by Romulus as a 
body guard. From their ra- 
pidity. Or fr. xéAys, Hol. xEAnp 
a race horse; whence xedyritw, 
I ride on horseback. 

Céles, a swift-sailing vessel ; 
a race-horse. KéaAyg. 

Cella: See Appendix. 

Cello, (whence antecello, &c.) 
I move, drive, urge. KéaAdruw. 

Célo, I hide, secrete, conceal. 
From a verb yyrdaw, yyrd, 
formed from xyAds, a box, chest. 
q Al. from xAco, I shut up; 
transp. xzidw, whence celo, as 
from Aéios is Levis. ( Wachter 
refers to Celtic celu, Quayle to 
Celtic kelym.* §] ‘* From the 
Chaldee CLA.” V. 

Ceélox, a fly-boat. Fr. xéans. 

ey erect,. lofty, high. 


2 Wachter in Helen. 
sical Journal, Vol. 3. 


Quayle in Clas- 
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Fr. cello, celsum, | move, move 
up. So Excelsus from Excello. 

Cenchris, a kind of snake. 
Keyxpis. 

Censeo seems to mean pro- 
perly, as Recenseo does, I count, 
reckon. ‘The Romans were 
ordered by Servius “ censere 
bona sua,” to sum up or count 
their goods and declare the sum 
to him, The business of the 
Censors was “ censere populi 
wvitates, soboles, et pecunias,” 
to count or compute the ages, 
children, and property of the 
people, that they might fix what 
each man should pay to the 
state. Hence censeo is, I assess, 
tax, rate. Again, from meaning 
to reckon, censeo (like Asyifo- 
pos) is, L estimate, reason, come 
to a conclusion, judge, think, 
(as we say, I reckon so); hence, 
I determme, resolve; and, in 
regard to a legislative body, Il 
decree. Fr. xévoas, to prick. 
Thus Dispungo is explained by 
Forcellini “‘ supputo sive nu- 
mero, quasi PUNCTO NOTO.” 
Haigh explains it similarly in 
its sense of decreeing : ‘‘ Censeo 
might at first mean to vote by a 
point or mark, and _ thereby 
show one’s choice or opinion.” 
§ Others suppose N added as 
in Frango, &c., and cenzseo to 
be put for ceseo from the He- 
brew CS, he computed. 
G Jones: “ The origin of cen- 
seo is perhaps yéveots, (yévors,) 
production: and signifies to 
number one’s family or effects.” 

Censor, one who (censet) 
rates or assesses the people. 

Census, a valuation or as- 
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sessment of estates, a cessing, 
taxing; a book of rates or as- 
sessments; goods, effects, pro- 
perty assessed. Fr. censeo, cen- 


sum. 

Centaureum, the herb cen- 
taury. Kevtaupeioy. 

Centaurus, a centaur. Kev- 
TAUOOS. 

Centimalis or Centimalis fis- 
tula, a surgical instrument. 


Facciolati: “ A xévrna, a xev- 
réw, pungo. Est enim apta ad 
paracentésin.”* 

Cento, Onis, a patched gar- 
ment made up of several shreds 
or rags of various colors; a 
composition formed by joining 
scraps from different authors, 
Soft for centro fr. xévtpwv, wvos, 
as Flagellum for FlagRellam, 
Flagito for FlagRito. QJ Or 
from xevréw, xevtrd, whence xév- 
TPO. 

Centrum, the centre or mid- 
dle point of a circle or sphere. 
A hard knot in timber or marble 
which mars tools. Kevrpoyv. 

Centum, hundred, Fr. éxa- 
rov, whence éxyrdv (as vice versa 
cetudAtas for terudNras), then 
xevtov, centum. Or N isadded, 
as in deNsus: then from éxaroy 
we have xeardy, xerov, cetum, 
centum, Or sxaroy, éxroyv, xerov.? 

Centuria, applied to a squa- 
dron of a (centum) hundred 


1 It might be referred to Kevréw for 
another cause ; for Forcellini defines it 
‘* instrumentum multis FORAMINIBUS Mi- 
nutisque pertusum.”’ 

2 Haigh: “ Fr. kevréw, KevT@, to 
prick. Because they probably made a 
point at every hundred.” 
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horse, to the subdivision of the 
Romans into bundreds, &c. 

Centurio, a captain over a 
(centum) hundred infantry, 

Centussis, a hundred asses. 
Fr. centum asses. As Insalto, 
Insulto, 

Cepa. See Cepa. 

Céra, wax; a bust or image 
of, wax; a waxen tablet, register, 
roll, paper, will. Kypds. ‘* Celt. 
ker.” Quayle. 

Cérastes, a horned serpent. 


Kepaorys. 

Cérdsus, a cherry-tree. Ké- 
gaoos. 

Céraules, a trumpeter. Ke- 
pavays. 


Céraunus, Céraunia gemma, 
the thunderstone. Fr. xspauyds, 
thunder. 

Cerbérus, the infernal dog, 
KégBepos. 

Cercopithecus, a marmoset. 
Kepxoriyxos. 

Cercops, 
Keguar). 

Cercurus, a kind of light ship. 
Képxoupos. 

Cerdo, a mean mechanic. 
Fr. xégd05, gain. One who by 
every possible way gets gain in 
trade, 

Cérébrosus, crazy, headstrong, 
passionate. As affected in the 
(cerebrum) brain. 

Cerébrum, the brain; the 
mind, sense. Fr. xzpas, which 
Hesychius interprets (inter alia) 
xefary, the head. Brum, as im 
Candelabrum. 

Cérémonia. See Cerimonia. 

Ceres: See Appendix. 

Céreus, a wax light. 
cera. 


Opis, a monkey. 


Fr. 
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Céerintha, a kind of honey- 
suckle. Kupivdy. 

Cerno, I sift; toss about; 
J distinguish, judge between. 
decide, determine; resolve, am 
determined; discern, descry ; 
perceive, comprehend. Fr. xpi- 
yw, (xiovw) L sift; and, I judge. 
The perfect crevi is from creno 
transposed from cerno, as Sper- 
no, Spreno, Sprevi. 

Cerno, I contend, fight. That 
is, | determine or settle a dis- 
pute by fighting. Or, I deter- 
mine or settle my life by fight- 
ing: for Ennius has: ‘ Nam 
ter sub armis malim v1TAM cer- 
nere, Quam &c.” Cerno may 
be to endanger, as Discrimen 1s 
danger from cerno. 

Cerno hereditatem is explain- 
ed by Varro: ConsTiruo me 
hveredem esse, ‘* Cernere est, 
decernere se heredem esse et 
hereditatem acceptare.” F. 

Cernuus, hanging down the 
head, bowing forwards. Fr. 
cerno, as Irrigo, Irriguus; Pas- 
co, Pascuus. For “ cernuus 
terre”? “* Quod terram cernat,” 
says Nonius, {J Al. from xépas, 
the head. (See Cerebrum.) 
Falling on the head. As xufio- 
taw from xvBy. 

Céroma, an oil tempered with 
wax, with which wrestlers were 
anointed. Kipwuc. 

Cerritus, frenzical. For ce- 
reritus, 1. e. percussus a Cerere, 
struck by Ceres. 4] Al. from 
neous, the head. (See Cerebrum.) 
Affected in the head. 

Cerrus, 

Certo, I contend, strive. For 
cernito from cerno, supme cer- 


SO CER———CHA 
nitum, 1 contend. Al. from Céte, large sea-fishes. Kyry. 
cretum (supine of cerno), transp. Cetéroqui, otherwise. See 


certum. 

Certus, determined, resolved ; 
established ; having a thing well 
established, well founded, sure, 
certain, &c. From cerno, cer- 
nitum, certum. is 

Céruchi, the cords or ropes 
by which the two ends of the 


sailyards are managed. Kepov- 
C08. 

Cervical, a pillow. Fr. cer- 
OIL, ICIS. 


Cervisia, a kind of beer or 
ale. A Gaulish word. Pliny: 
«‘Zythum in Aigypto, ceria in 
Hispania, cervisza et plura ge- 
nera in Gallia aliisque provin- 
cls.” 

Cervix, 

Cérussa : See Appendix. 

Cervus,a stag, Fr. xépas, a 
horn, whence cerivus, cervus. 
See Arvum. Homer has éAagoy 
XEQCLOY. 

Cervus, a forked stake, pali- 
sade ; a forked beam with which 
cottages were propped. As 
resembling the herns (cervorum) 
of stags. 

Cespes: See Czspes. 

Cesso, I give over, intermit; 
am tardy. Fr. cedo, cedsum, ces- 
sum. 

Cestus, the girdle of Venus. 
Keores. 


i The derivation of cervisia from 
Cereris vis, was that of men who were 
ignorant that very many Latin words are 
to be sought from the Celts. Hence the 
many ridiculous etymologies of Varro and 
Isidorus.” Leibnit, quoted by Wachter, 
who mentions the Celtic cwrwf, which is 
the same as cervisia. 


Alioqui. 

Ceétéram, but. That is, other- 
wise. Fr. ceterus. As aarad 
from dAAos. 

Cetérus, other. From érepoe, 
the aspirate changed to C, as 
otherwise to S. J Al. from 
xah éregos, cAiterus. But For- 
cellini states the reading of cE- 
terus to be entirely preferable. 

Cetra, a short square leathern 
target, used by the Moors and 
Spaniards. It might seem to 
be put for ceutra, xeitpa, fr. 
xéxeutas pp. of xetw, 1 hide. 
But it is plainly a Moorish 
word.” V. 

Ceu, like as. For ceut’, from 
xeuT, 1. e. xevTe, xx) eure, “Sand 
justas.” J ‘ From Hebr. ke.” 

Céveo, to wag the tail as a 
dog ;* to fawn, ike Gr. caive. 
Fr. creo, cievt, whence cieveo, 
ceveo. {f Al. from cev: pf. of a 
verb ceo, xéw, allied to xiw, I 
move. lLennep: “ KéAdw, im- 
pello: a Moru qui originali 
ejus verbo xéw designatur.’”? 

Chalctdicum : See Appendix. 

Chalo, 1 let down, slacken. 
Xanro. 

Chalybs, steel; asword. Xé- 
Auy. 

Chameleon, achameleon. Xa- 
parAcuy. 

Chamulcus, a cart, Xapovaxos. 

Chaos, a vast depth, &c. 
XH06. 


2 Etiam, clunes MOVEO d&ppodtoiaoti- 
KOS. 
3 Al. for seveo fr, cedw, to shake. 
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Character, a mark impressed 
on anything ; character or style 
of writing. Xapaxrip. 

Charaxo, I scratch, 
pakw fut. of yaodoorw. 

Charisma, Charistia, Charis- 
ticon: Greek words. 


Fr. ya- 


Charites, the Graces. Xa- 
pites. 

Charon, Charon. Xéguv. 

Charonium, hell. From yea- 


pweveiov, which Donnegan ex- 
plains ‘‘a dark cavern or grotto, 
seeming a passage to the infer- 
nal regions.” But the reading is 


dubious. 

Charta, paper ; a book, &c. 
Xaorns. 

Charybdis, Charybdis. Xé- 
puBdss. 


Chasma, a yawning, opening. 
Xaopn. 

Chéla, the arms of a scorpion, 
claws of a crab-fish. XyAai. 

Chelydrus, a kind of water- 
snake. XeAvdpos. 

‘Chélys, a harp, &e. Xédvs. 

Chiliarches, a commander 
over a iGtioond men. Kiaseepyns. 


Chimera, the monster. Xi- 
pape. 

Chiragra, the gout in the 
hand, &c. Xeigtiype. 


Chirézréphum, a hand-wri- 


ting ; note of hand, &c. Xa- 
poypacoy. 

Chironomon, a graceful ges- 
ticulator. Wout 


Chlamys, a cloak. Xaapis. 

Choragus, one who had the 
charge of furnishing dresses, &c. 
to the actors, Xoparyos, Doric for 
xognyos. 

Choraules, a minstrel. 
avans. 

Etym. 


X0g- 


Cre $1 
Chorda, the string of a musi- 
cal instrument; a cord. Xogd¥. 
Chordus, Cordus, 

Choréa, a dance. Xopeia. 

Choréus, atrochee. Xopeios. 

Chors, chortis; and Cors, 
cortis, ayard, pen, fold, coop. 
Fr. yderos. @Y Or for cohors, 
the same as chors. 

Chorus, a chorus, dance, &c. 
Xopos. 

Chrestus, a mistaken mode of 
writing Christus by the Ro- 
mans, 

Christus, Jesus CHRIST. 


Xpiords. 

Chronica, chronicles. Xgo- 
Yinel. 

Chrysolithus, a  chrysolite. 
Xpurorsvos. 


Ciborium, a large drinking 
cup. KiPdaprov. ' 

Cibus: See Appendix. 

icada : See Appendix. 

Cicatrixz, a scar. Properly, 
a scar from a burn. For cicau- 
trix. From xaurie, qe0s, whence 
rautypito, | burn with a hot 
iron; fut. xewrn plow, FHol. xav- 
iets, xourpi£w, redupl. ximav- 
Tpizw. 

Ciccus. Plautus: ‘* Eluas 
tu an exungare, ciccum non in- 
terduim:” I would not give a 
straw. Fr. xixxos, explained by 
Donnegan, “the paring of fruit ; 
metaph. a worthless thing.” 

Cicer, a vetch, chick- -pea. 
“From Hebr. kikkar, a round 
mass.” T't. 

Cichoréum, the herb succory. 
Kiyopesov. 

Cicindéla, a glow-worm. 
From candeo, redupl. cicandeo, 
(as Titillo from TiAAw, Peperci 
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from Parco,) whence cicandela, 
cicindela. 

Cicdnia : See Appendix. 

Cicur, tame, mild. From a 
word zémos, (the same as wérwy, 
mild,) Nol. wémop, xéxop, ‘whence 
cicor, (as lIber was formerly 1E- 
ber; and .as niger, pllco, for 
nEger, plEco,) then cicur. 

Ciciita, 

Cieo, I move, stir, rouse, ex- 
cite; call upon, summon, i.e. 
make to move. As “ Ciere ali- 
quem in pugnam.” Fr. xiéw, 
from xf whence cio. 

Cilicium (textum), a close 
cloth made of goats’ hair. “ As 
being best woven from the hair 
of the Cilician goats, which was 
long and shaggy.” V. 

Cilium, the utmost edge of 
the eyelid from which the. eye- 
lashes grow; the eyelid itself. 
Fr. yeidos, eos, an edge, rim. 
{ Or from x:Ae fut. of xiaaw, I 
move. From the perpetual mo- 
tion of this part. Orthe second 
Ain xiAAw is changed to I, as 
a&rAos becomes Piifuss 


Ce 


Cillus,an ass. Ksaads. 

Cimez, —- 

Cinedus, wanton, Xc.  Ki- 
yvaidos. 

Cinara, an artichoke, Ki- 
vepe. 

Cincinnus, a curled lock of 
hair, Fr. xixsvyog. 


Cingo, { gird, tie about, en- 
compass. “BR circumago, (1 
drive or draw round,) cut down 
into cimgo, cingo. ¥ Al. soft 
for ZNg0, changed from zongo, 
(as elnis from xOvic, Imbris 
from "O«Be0s,) from zona or 
zond ago, as from Lite or Lite- 
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ago is Litigo; from Jure or 
Jure-ago is Jurgo; from Mitis 
1s Mitigo ; from Purus is Purgo. 

Cinifes, Cyniphes, Scyniphes, 
Scinifes, small flies or gnats. 
Fr. xvires and oxvires. 

Ciniflo, one who (cineres flat) 
blows up the embers to heat the 
iron for women to frizzle their 
hair, 

Cinis, ashes. Fr. xdvis. 
have Imbris from “OpBo0s. 

Cinnamomum, cinnamon. Kw- 
VeLjLOOY 


We 


Cinnémum, cinnamon. Kiv- 
VOJLOV. 

Cinnus: See Appendix. 

Cio, | move, stir, excite. Fr. 


xiw, [ move, 

Cippus, a little square pillar, 
gravestone. ‘* From the Syriac 
and Chaldaic cip and czpa, a 
stone, whence Peter was called 
Cephas.” V. Cippus is also a 
sharp stake or palisade, mention- 
ed by Cesar in the Gallic War, 
(7,73) and seems to be a Gallic 
word, ‘*Hos [vallos] cippos 
fRomanij appellabant,” says 

eesar. 

Circa, around. 
circle. 

Circensis, relating to the Czr- 
cus. ‘* Circense tomentum” was 
coarse flocks or stuffing sold in 
the Circus to the poorer sort to 
make beds of, ‘lurnebus sup- 
poses it so called as having been 
strewed on the ground originally 
at the Ludi Circenses. 

Circinus, a pair of compasses. 
An instrument with which (czrcz) 
circles are described. 

Circiter, about, somewhere 
about. Fr. circa, around, about. 


Fr. xipxos, a 


ciR 


Circitis olea, a kind of oblong 
olive. Fr. xepx}s, same as Lat. 
RAD1Us, which is another name 
of this olive. 

Circitor, a watchman, sol- 
dier on guard, overseer. Fr. 
circum itum. One who goes 
round. 

Circius ventus. ‘It is called 
Cercius by Cato. It is doubt- 
ful which way it should be wnit- 
ten. Salmasius thinks it is a 
Sicilian word, and reads Kepxiay 
for depxiay in ‘Theophrastus on 
Winds. Some derive it from 
circus or xipxos, from the boister- 
ous nature of this whirlwind. 
Cambden derives it from the 
Celtic, as according to Gellius 
and Seneca it blows from Gaul 
through Italy, and as cyrch 
means among the British, impe- 
tuosity or violence.” V. 

Circulator, a mountebank, 
&e. As getting round them 
(circulos) crowds of men. Or 
because (circulat) he wanders 
about. 

Circtlus, a circle; anything 
circular, Fr. cercus. 
Circdm, arcund. 

a circle, 

Circumf oraneus, a quack doc- 
tor.  Czrcum fora versans. 

Circus, a circle; the Circus, 
as being round. Kipxos. 

Ciris, a kind of lark. ‘The 
Poets fable that Scylla, the 
daughter of Nisus, was meta- 
morphosed: and was called Cr- 
ris, as having privily cut her 
father’s hair on which the fate of 
his kingdom rested. Fr. xeigw, 
cut. Ovid: Plumis in avem 
mutata vocatur Crris,eta TON- 


Fr. xigK0s, 
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so est hoc nomen adepta ca- 
pillo.” F. 

Cirnea, a can, jug. Fr. xig- 
vam, L mix. As xperie fr. xe- 
aw, xQdo. 

Cirrus, “a lock or curl of 
hair; also, the tuft of feathers 
or crest on the heads of certain 
birds; also, a fringe or border 
at the end garments.” F. ‘* Kig- 
foc, same as oxifpos, scirrhus, a 
hard knotty tumor. Hence 
cirrus, a knot of hair.” Salmas. 
G ‘From xpos Aol. of xdpcos.” 
Salm. As”OpGpo:, Imbris.' 

Cis, on this side. Fr. xeio’, 
xeioe, “* ad illum locum,” to that 
point and no further. So that 
whatever is within the space ex- 
tending to that pomt, is (cés) 
on this side of it. J Al. from 
xelow, fut. of xelw, 1 sever, part. 
@ Or suppose,—as 9 1s put for 
H in Sic for Hic, and as C 
takes the place of H in Ceterus 
from" Eregos,—so cis is for his, 
i.e. in Ais locis, opposed to “in 
illis locis.” See Uls. 

Cisium: See Appendix. 


Cisorium, the edge of a wea- 


pon. Fr. cisum for caesum. 
With which we cut. 
Cista, a chest, box. Kiory. 


Todd: “Sax. cest, Germ. kist, 
Welsh cist.” 

Cisterna, a cistern. Fr. cista, 
as Laterna, Lucerna. 

Citer, on this side. Fr. cis, 
whence caster, as Sub, Subter. 
Then from cister is cisterus, 
whence cilerus. 


1 Al. from a verb kipw, to curve; perf, 
KeKipka, whence kipkos, a circle. Forcel- 
a ; ; ” 
lini defines cirrus ‘‘ capillus CONTORTUS. 
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Cithéra,a harp. Kibepa. 
Cito, speedily, soon. Fr. ci- 


tus. 

Cito, | move, excite, rouse ; 
summon, i. e. make to go. is: 
cio, citum. 

Citra, on this side. 
ex citera parte. 

Citrus, the citron tree. “A 
Latin word, which the Romans 
received not from the Greeks, 
but from the Africans. The 
ancient Greeks did not use the 
word xiztpos. ‘The most ancient 
Grecian who used the word xi- 
tpioy is Juba, as appears from 
Athenezus.” V. 

Citus, moved, excited. Ex- 
cited or exciting myself in my 
course, quick. From cio. 

Civilis, courteous, _ polite. 
Acting as becomes (civem) a 
citizen. So doreiog for do- 
TOS. 

Ci avis, a citizen. Fr. coéo, 
Covi, Coil, Civi, as Oivos, Voi- 
num, Vinum. Isidorus: ‘Cives 
vocati quod in unum coeuntes 
vivant, ut vita communis et or- 
natior sit et tutior.” @ Al. 
from civt pf. of cio or cieo. 
**Quia cives sunt VOCATI in 
unum corpus.” YV.? 

Civitas, an assemblage (c?- 
vium) of citizens, a city. 

Clades, overthrow, destruc- 
tion, disaster. Fr. xAdcéyy formed 
fr, xixAacta: pp. of xAdw, to 
break ; whence xAadages is bro- 


That is, 


1 So from Vexi, the perfect of Veho, 
is Vexillum ; from Anxi is Anxius. So 
perbaps from Nosco, Novi, is Novimen. 

2 Vossius adds: ‘ A klw, eo, vado: 
quod in unum veNniaNt coetum.” 
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ken or fragile. (| Or from 
xAadiw, @, to cut off young 
shoots, amputate, destroy. {| Or 
from xAados, a young shoot. 
Said properly of young shoots 
overwhelmed, as Calamitas from 
Calamus. 

Clam, privily, secretly. Fr. 
xAgua, anything taken or done 
by stealth. That is, xara xAgu- 
ya, by stealth. | Festus says 
that it was anciently written ca- 
lim; and some therefore refer 
clam to xaduppa, formed from 
nexcrupucs pp. of xaddmtw, L 
cover. However, it 1s not at 
all certain that clam was the 
same word as calim. 

Clamo, I cry out, cry aloud. 
Fr. xéxAapai, Doric of xéxAy- 
peat, pp. of xadrew, I call, call 
out. { Al. from xdAaipa, a 
whining, crying. {J Al. from 
xAatw, | utter aloudcry. . 

Clanculum, privily. A di- 
minutive for clamculum, fr. 
clam. So from Senatus is Se- 
naticulum, Senaculum. 

Clandestinus, secret, hidden. 
For clamdestinus fr. clam. If 
D is inserted, (as in Indigeo) 
clandestinus may be compared 
with Intestinus. 

Clango, | sound asa trumpet. 
Kaayyx 

Clarigo, I demand with a 
loud voice amends of an enemy 
for injuries done. Fr. clarus, 
as Mitis, Mitigo; or fr. clare 
ago, as from Lite-ago is Litigo. 
Pliny: ‘Cum ad hostes clari- 
gatumque mitterentur, id est, 
res raptas claré repetitum.” 

Clarus, sheeny, bright, splen- 
did, Sanwa Fr, wyactgde or 
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yaAaupos,* formed fr. yAdw or 
yaaiw, whence yAauxis, bright, 
and yAduoow, | shine. Com- 
pare Gloria. 

Classicum, the sound of a 
trumpet; a trumpet. As bemg 
used to call the (classes) classes 
of the Roman people to an as- 
sembly. Or classicus was the 
primary word; one whose busi- 
ness it was to do so, a trum- 
peter. 

Classicus, belonging to the 
Classici, those of the first and 
highest (cdassis) class of Roman 
writers. Hence “ classici scrip- 
tores.” 

Classis. ‘* A class, company, 
order, or rank of citizens; one 
of the five Divisions of the 
Roman people made by Ser- 
vius. A fleet of ships of war ; 
an armament. It was formerly 
said of land forces.” F. From 
xexAacoas pp. of xrA&w, to break. 
A. fraction of the citizens, or of 
an army, or of a navy, as a 
squadron. @f Al. from xAagoois, 
Dor. of xaAjoois for xajois, a 
convocation or summoning of 
the citizens to a meeting, or of 
soldiers to the field, or of sailors 
to the sea. {J Al. for calassis fr. 
calo, | call, summon. 

Clathri, Clathra, balusters. 
KAgipa, Doric of xaqdpe. 

Clava, a club, cudgel. For 
claa, (as dis, oVis) fr. xAdw, to 
break, and so mutilate; whence 
xrAapBos is mutilated. {Ff Al. 
from xoAamtTw, to beat; fut. 2. 


1“ Crzar: Dutch, klaér ; Germ. klar ; 
Welsh claer; Lat. clarus; Gr. yaAav- 
pds.” Todd. Taavpds is in Hesychius. 
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xoraBba, xAaba, whence claba, 
clava. Or from pf. xexcrAudge, 
whence xoAady}, xAady, xAuge, 
clava. YJ Al. from xAddos, a 
stick ; whence cladiva, (as Ca- 
diva,) clava. @& Al. from the 
North. ‘ Kolb Germ. dicitur 
Latinis clava, Cambris. Celtica 
lingua utentibus clwppa, Suecis 
Klubba, Anglis club, Sorabis 
klapa.” W. Vossius refers 
to the Hebrew CLPH, to 
strike. | 

Claudico, J halt, limp. Fr. 
claudus. As Fodico. 

Claudo, I shut, close. Fr. 
xAnivo, fut. 2. xanido, Dor. xrai- 
oa, whence cla Vido, then claudo, 
as Aviceps, Auceps. 

Claudus, lame. That is, 
mutilated. Fr. xAew or xAaew, 
to mutilate; whence clazdus, 
(as Frigeo, Frigidus,) clavidus, 
then claudus, as aViceps, aU- 
ceps. 4 Al. for cladus fr. 
xAcoyy from xéxrAacra: pp. of 
HALW. 

Clavis,a key. Fr. xacis, Tou. 
xAnis, Dor. xrAais, whence claVis, 
as ois, oVis. 

Claustrum, a bar, bolt. Fr. 
claudo, clausum, as Rado, Ra- 
sum, Rastrum, ‘Trum is from 
Gr. tpov, as in Kajiorpov; or is 
from tegoy, tpov, as in dékw, defi- 
TEQOV. 

Clausila, a short sentence im 
conclusion, a finishing clause. 
Fr. claudo, clausum. 

Clavus, a nail; hence, any- 
thing fixed to another, as a rud- 
der to a ship, a corn on the 
foot, a stripe or stud of purple 
with which the robes of the 
Senators and Equites were 
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adorned. Fr. xAgiw, I shut in; 
Ton. xaAniow, Dor. xAaiw, wade, 
whence claus. Cato has, 
“ Clavis corneis OCCLUDERE.” 
Ainsworth says: “ A claudendo. 
Qudd claudat, figat, contineat.” 
From claudo might be claudi- 
vus, (as Cado, Cadivus,) thence 
clauvus, clavus. GY Al. from 
xorAdmrw, to thump; fut. 2. xo- 
AaBa, xAaba.* 

Clemens, placid, calm, gentle. 
Fr. xéxAnpas. pp. of xAdw, to 
break. Suetonius has “Fracra 
ire,” broken, appeased, allayed. 
Ens, somewhat as in Cliens, 
Triens, and in participles as 
Providens. J Al. from xyajpwy, 
(xAjpov,) formed from xexyanucs, 
Pp. of xyAgw, to soothe, calm. 
q Al. from taAjpav, Aol. xaq- 
pov, enduring, patient, 

Clepo, clepsi, I thieve. Fr. 
xAe@o fut. 2. of xaérrw, Yo. 

Clepsydra, a water hour glass. 
Kaaucoa. 

Cléricus, a clergyman. 
pindc. 

Clibanarius, a cuirassier. “A 
soldier armed with a_ breast- 
plate, formed not of rings or 
plates, but of solid iron bent 
back somehow in the form of a 
clibanus.” F. ‘Unless it is 
a Persian word. Ammianus: 
‘ Sparsi cataphracti equites, quos 
chbanarios dictitant PrErsa.’ 
This however may be under- 
stood as implying that the Per- 
sians call the cataphracts by a 
term answering to the Greek 
term cltbinarit; and that they 


Kan- 


'« Fr, xéAAw, I drive; fut, Keaw, 
whence xeAdw, kAdw.”’ Scheide. 


were so called by the Persians 
from some kind of resemblance 
to the clibanus.” V. 

Clibanus, a portable oven. 
KriBevos. 

Cliens, entis, one under the 
protection of a patron. For 
clyens fr. xAvwy, ovrog, listening 
to, attending to, 1. e, the advice 
of his patron, J Or fr. xAciwy, 
ovros, celebrating, honoring. 
“‘ @udd clientes patronos cole- 
rent et honorarent.” V. @ Al. 
from xadzw, xaAsio, xAgio, 1 call 
upon, appeal to. 

Clima, aclime. Kaipe. 

Clinicus, a bed-rid person; a 
physician attending such, KaAs- 
vinos. Also, a gravedigger: fr. 
xAivn, a bed. For they carried 
out the dead on litters. 

Clino, | bend. Kaiva. 

Clio, the Muse. Kasia. 

Ciitella, dorsels set on the 
backs of beasts of burden, that 
they may carry their loads with 
greater ease. Fr. xéxaitas pp. 
of xAivw. As intended for loads 
to rest upon.” Al. for cidl- 
telle fr. cillus, an ass. {J Al. 
from xAutis, a sloping. 

Clivus, the slope of a hill; a 
steep, cliff. Fr. xairts, Aéol. 
xdimts. YF As from Subseco is 
Subsecivus, and from Cado Ca- 
divus, so from clino, (whence 
inclino,) might. be  clinivus, 
thence clivus. YJ Al. from the 
north. Anglo-Sax. clif, Engl. 
chff, Germ. klippe and cleve. 
All perhaps allied to our verb 


2 « Kauota, a place for reposing in or 
resting upon. ‘Aaniot kexAmevot, leaning 
on their shields.” Donnegan. 
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To cleave. ‘The Germ. cleve 
Wachter refers to the Island. 
klifia, to climb. 

Cloaca, a sink. For cluaca 
fr. cluo, | cleanse. @ Al. for 
colluaca fr. colluo, I rinse. 

Clodo, for claudo. As 

Clostrum, for claustrum. 

Clotho, one of the Fates. 
Kawhe. 

Cluacina, or Cloactna: See 
Appendix. 

Cluden, a sword or dagger 
used on the stage, and so con- 
trived that, in seeming to pene- 
trate the body, the blade in 
reality slid back into the bilt and 
(cludi soleret) was inclosed in 
it. But the reading is disputed. 

Clido, 1 shut. For claudo. 
So Cludus for Claudus. 

Clueo, I am esteemed, am 
famous. Fr. xAvw, xAavew, I am 
heard of. 

Clunacilum: See Appendix. 

Clunis, the buttock. Fr. 
cluo, to cleanse. “ As being 
the parts through which the 
feeces of the body are ejected.” 
Tt. | Al. from yaAoutos, whence 
a word yAoutivis, yAouves, hence 
glunis, clunis. : 

Cluo, same as Clueo, which 
see, : 

Cluo, I cleanse. Shortened 
from colluo. YJ Or from xAadéa, 
[ wash, rinse; fut. xAvow, xAva. 

Clusilis, easily shut. Fr. clu- 
do, clusum. 

Clypeus, a shield. Fr. xa- 
AUTTH, naAdTO, xAUTM, to hide, 
cover. Or for clybeus from fut. 
2, xarAvBa, xaAuBo. {| Al. soft 
for clypheus fr. yavgw, | em- 
boss; whence glypho, clypho. 


As having figures embossed on 
it. @ Al. from xdxaog, an orb; 
transp. xAdxos, whence clypus, 
as from Ad Kos is luPus.' 

Clysmus, Clyster, &c. Greek 
words. 

Co—, for con—, com—. 

Coa vestis, a vest from the 
island of Cos. 


Coactilia, felt. Fr. cogo, co- ° 


actum. ‘That is, wool or hair 
stuffed close. So aiaypa from 
ThAgw. 


Coagmentum, a fastening of 
things together. For coagimen- 
tum fr. coago, cogo, I drive to- 
gether, 

Coagulum, whatever fastens 
or binds ; runnet used in thick- 
ening or curdling milk, Fr. co- 
ago, cogo. 

Codleo, Codlesco, I grow to- 
gether, unite, &c. From co; 
alo, 1 nourish. YF Al. short 
for coadoleo, coadolesco. 

Coazxo, I croak as a frog. 
From xod%, the sound of frogs. 

Coccum, the grain with which 
cloth is dyed of a scarlet color. 
A. thread or piece of cloth dyed 
with it. Koéxxos. 

Cocétum, a kind of cake made 
of honey and poppy. Fr. xuxy- 
Toy, mixed. 

Cochlea, a snail ; periwinkle ; 
anything in a periwinkle or spi- 
ral form, as the screw or spindle 
of a press, a pair of winding 
stairs, a pump to draw out 
water. KoyAlas. 

Cochleare, Cochlear, a spoon. 


1 Al. from xkAer@ fut. 2. of KAérto, L 
steal. ‘‘Quia abscondit et ruRaTUR quo- 
dammodo levam partem hominis.” F. 
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From the cochlea, whose shell 
its bowl represents. Or because 
shells were used for spoons. 

Cocles, blind of one eye. 
From Ktxawb, (a Cyclops, as 
having one eye only) whence 
eel as Tay, mOla ; vTxrd6, 
nOctis ; hence cocles, by giving 
ita gy termination, somewhat 
as from &Ad@745 is vulpes. 

Cocyius, a river of Hell. Ka- 
XUTOS. 

Coda, for caudu. So Clodo. 

Codex, for cauder. (See Co- 
da.) The stump or stock of a 
tree. Also, a book, or volume; 
being anciently made of boards, 
smeared with wax; as some at 
this day. ‘Coder, a paper 
book ; called (a codicibus) from 
the trunks of trees; THE BARK 
whereof being stripped off serv- 
ed the ancients to write their 
books on.” Black. Also, a 
book of accounts, a memoran- 
dum book. And, a will. . 

Codicillus, dimin. of coder, 
ics. 

Cele-Syria, hollow-Syria, as 
lymg low between the high 
mountains Libanus and Antili- 
banus. Fr. xo/Ay, hollow. 

Celo. See Celo. 

Celum. See Czlum. 

Cena, a dinner, the principal 
meal of the Romans. — Fr. xoivy 
1, €. dais, an entertainment taken 
in common with one’s family or 
friends, Communis _ victus. 
q Al. from aixvoy, (same as aix- 
Aoy) asupper ; transp. xaivov. 

Cenum, dirt, mire. Fr. xoi- 
voy, unclean. Or xo1vov 1S COM-= 
mon. Common refuse. 


Cepio, 1 begin. Usually re- 
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ferred to cepi pf. of capio, I 
take in hand, [ undertake. But 
the diphthong i is thus unaccount- 
ed for. Perhaps, as Capio is 
from xdw or yaw, so from yoiw, 
(whence Xoiwg,) the same as 
xem, 1s cepio. Or, as Gero pcs 
Is to undertake ideal ARTO, 
Whence apto; suppose that 
from coapto, cvépio, (as coArceo, 
coErceo,) 1s capio, to under- 
take. Or may capio be for 
concipio, cut down to cozpio, 
whence coepio, as coltus, co- 
Etus? 

Coérceo, | environ, keep in. 
For coarceo. 

Cero, same as Curo, which 
see. 

Cetus, an assembly. For 
coitus (as wOIva, pQéna) fr. 
coeo, cowtum. 

Cogito, I ponder, consider, 
think. Ea coagito, as Coago. 
Cogo. Sallust: ‘* Mihi multa 
cum animo agitanti consilium 
fuit.’ Horace: ‘“‘Hec ego 
mecum Compressis agitolabris.” 
Con in cogito refers to the va- 
riety of subjects, or increases 
the force of agzto. 

Cognatus, related by birth. 
Gnatus from gnascor. 

Cognitus, known well. 
cognotus from gnosco. 

Cozo, | drive together, com- 
pel, collect together. For coa- 
go. So Compello is used. Or 
co in cogo increases the force, as 
in Comprobo. 

Cohibeo, for Cohabeo, I hold, 
hold in, hold off. 

Cohors, ortis, a coop, small 
inclosure. Fr. co, and hortus 
for chortus, yépros, (as Hir from 


For 
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Xelo,) an inclosure. q Al. from 
co, and hors, fr. dpos, (as Mors 
from Mépos) a boundary. J Al. 
from yépros, chorius, lengthened 
into cohortus, somewhat as Ve- 
hemens for Vemens. 

Cohors, ortis, a band of sol- 
diers or of men. Varro: * Quod, 
ut cohors in villa ex pluribus 
tectis conjungitur et quiddam fit 
unum; sic hec ex manipulis 
copulatur cohors.’ Vossius: 
“Quod, ut villica cohors, ita 
militaris etiam cohors rotunda 
esse soleat, quomodo GLo- 
BUs militum dicitur.’ J Al. 
from cohorior. From the idea 
of mutual excitement. 

Colaphus, a blow with 
fist. Koaugos. 

Coleus, testiculus. A xovAcds, 
unde et Culeus, 

Coliphium, a kind of dry diet 
which wrestlers took, to make 
themselves strong and firm- 
fleshed. Fr. xdAov, a limb; 
igi, strongly, robustly. As 
making the limbs robust. 
€ <*Salmasius deduces it fr. 
xwayma, the ends of the limbs 
of animals ; fr. x®Anb, yxos, the 
ham or ankle-bone. For they 
made use of the pieces of meat 
which had least juice and mois- 
ture.” F, 

Colis, for caulis. As Cauda, 
Coda. 

Colléga, a copartner in office. 
For comlega fr. lego, as. One 
to whom the care of a business 
(legatur) is intrusted (cum) with 
another, Plautus: ‘* Legatum 
est tibi negotium.” 

Collégium, said properly of 
a partnership in OFFICE. Thus 


Etym. 


the 
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Livy of the two Consuls: “ Nil 
concordi col/egio firmius ad rem- 
publicam tuendam esse.” Hence 
of a partnership in any business. 
Fr. colléga. We say a Com- 
inittee from Mitto, which is the 
same as Lego. 4 Al. from 
ler, legis. As said of men un- 
der the same laws and regula- 
tions. 

Collicie, gutters or drains in 
the fields. Fr. daciov, I draw, 
lead. With collicie is con- 
founded colliquie, which is re- 
ferred to “aguor, 1 drop, run, 
flow. 

Colfido, I dash against, clash, 
bruise. Fr. ledo. That is, 
(ledo)I hurt by bringing into 
contact (cum) with. 

Collineo, I aim at or hit a 
mark. That is, [ aim, my eyes 
keeping on straight (cum linea 
recta) with a right line. 

Collis, a hillock, hill. Fr. 
xoAwyos, xoAves, (as from Kopdyy 
is Cornix) whence colnis, and 
for softness collis, as é6c¢Ta be- 
came ossa, as Béepoos became 
Oepbos, as cpupye or pmugve be- 
came pugse, and as Pollucis is 
for Polducis from IodAudedxye, 
Tloaseduys. GY Al. from collum, 
aneck. As Adgosis not only 
a neck, but also a hillock. 

Colluco, I cut away trees so 
as to give (ducem) light. See 
Interluco. ¥ “ From Germ. 
lucke, an opening allied to 
Aaxis, a cleft.” W. 

Collum, the neck. Fr. codlis, 


ahill. ‘* Because it rises foi 
1 « Fy, nwAtw, to hinder.” Haigh. 
M 
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the shoulders like a Inll.” Tt. 
It rises above the body, as a 
hill rises above the plain coun- 
try. The Greeks reverse this 
comparison in their word Aé¢os : 
‘“* Adgos, the upper part of the 
neck of an animal—the cres‘, 
summit, or high peak of a moun- 
tain—a hillor eminence.” Dn.’ 
Collustro: See Illustro. 
Collivies, a conflux of dif- 
ferent impurities, properly of 


offscourings. For coldwes fr. 
luo, l rinse. See Alluvies, Di- 
luvium. So  Exuvie from 
Exuo. 


Coliybus, the exchange of 
coins of different. kinds or of 
different countries. The profit or 
loss in such exchange. KoaduBos. 

Collyra, abun, roll. Koaadpe. 

Collyrium, an external appli- 
cation for sore eyes, made in 
small round cakes; an internal 
application for fistulas. KoAAv- 
gtov. 

Colo, I strain liquor through 
a cloth or sieve. Fr. dAéw, bad, 
same as bAifw, I strain, filter. 
Whence culo, (as Ceterus from 
éregos,) and colo, asuYAy, mOla. 
q Al. from yvacw, yvao, I 
squeeze out juice. Xdaos in Hip- 
pocrates, says Donnegan, means 
the expressed and sTRAINED 
juice of barley, called stTRAIN- 
ED ptisan. Al. from xovAczds, 
whence culeus, a sack. As 
cuxxedw, I strain, fr. ccxxos.” 

Colo seems primarily to mean, 


1 Al}. from x@Aov,alimb. The neck 
being one of the chief. In Greek x@Aov 
is applied specially to the foot. 

2 «© Colum a xwAtw, arceo: quod sor- 
des colando ancyntTur.” Ainsw. 
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I clip, prune, as Cicero has 
‘‘Colere vitem;” and to come 
from xorAdtw, fut, xoAdow, xoraw, 
xoaw,> IL clip, prune. Hence 
colo means, I clear from excre- 
scences, I trim; as we speak of 
a bird PRUNING its feathers. 
Hence, I adjust, make neat, 
dress, as Dryden uses the word 
Prune: ‘Grows a _ fop, 
PRUNES up, &c.” Hence, I 
pay great attention to, study, 
pursue; regard, honor, vene- 
rate. In regard to the fields, 
it means, | am attentive and 
sedulous about cultivating or 
tilling them. Lastly, it means, 
I frequent a spot, “ assiduus 
sum in loco aliquo,” as Forcel- 
lint explains it; and hence, I 
dwell in, inhabit. 

Colobicus, mutilated. 
x0A0B0s. 

Colocasia, the Egyptian bean. 
Kodoxacia. 

Colon, the longest of the in- 
testines; the disease of it, the 
colic. Keaov. 

Colon, the member of a sen- 
tence. . Kwaoyv. 

Colonia, a colony or planta- 
tion which persons are sent to 
tilland to dwell in. Fr. colo; 
or nearer fr. co/onus, a tiller of 
the ground. 

Colonus, a tiller, husbandman, 
labourer, farmer, &c, Fr. colo. 

Color, Colos, a color, com- 
plexion, tint, hue; false color 
given to a thing, pretext, cloak. 
Fr. xpos, the color; or more 
properly, as Damm explains it, 


Fr. 


3 Haigh refers colo to kaAbs, fair, As 


dAua, dOmo. ; 
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a surface with its color; whence 
croor (as xpvoX, cruoR); by 
transp. coror; and for softness 
color, somewhat as fr. AeiPsov is 
liLium. Or fr. 005, whence 
coros, colos. ¥ Al. from xAdos 
(whence c/oor, color), a green- 
ish yellow color. Hence trans- 
ferred to color generally. J Al. 
from colo, to pay attention to, 
adorn, embellish. But the 
sense of “‘ embellishment, orna- 
ment, dress,” is rather, as For- 
cellini remarks, a metaphorical 
meaning derived from those 
above. {J Al. from yuAds, any 
extracted juice, and so paint: 
Hol. yuadp, whence color, as 
wTay, mOla. 

Colossus, an enormous statue. 
Koaooods. 

Colostra: See Appendix. 

Coluber, a snake. Haigh: 
<‘ Fr, xaauBy, a covering, a Ca- 
vern. Because it is fond of 
holes and secret retreats.” Ka- 
avBy might have been written 
x0AvBy by the /Molians. ‘The 
Hfolians said eO0cews for bp A- 
cews, BpOdews for BpAdews, Ke.” 
V. 

Colum, a strainer. See Colo. 

Columba, a dove. Fr. xo- 
AupBo, to dive, duck. Ovid: 
*Oscula dat cupido blanda co- 
lumba mari.” ‘Turton explains 
it of its swimming motion in 
the air. Aristotle uses xoAup- 
Bis of a dab-chick. The 
Encycl. Britannica refers to the 
British words k’lommen, kylob- 
man, kolm, which signify the 
same as columba. We may 
add culver. 

Columbar, a kind of collar put 
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round the necks of slaves as a 
punishment, a kind of pillory. 
‘From its likeness to the holes 
of dovecots or places where 
(columbe) doves build their 
nests.” F, 

Columbarium, a pigeon-hole, 
dovecot, And, from likeness 
to it, the mortise-holes in which 
the ends of rafters are fastened 
in buildings; &c. Fr. columba. 

Columella, a small pillar. 
For columnella. 

Coltimen, the principal bean 
extending along the roof of a 
house, and on which all the 
parts of the roof depend; used 
also in an extended sense for the 
top or roofof a house. Meta- 
phorically, the principal, head, 
or chief of a party ; and a prop, 
stay, support. Fr. columis. 
“Quod domum columem pre- 
stet.” Ainsw. 

Columis, whole, sound, safe, 
healthy. For holumis (as Cete- 
rus for Heterus) fr. dos, whole, 
sound. Or perhaps from a 
word GAimog or dAugos. F Al. 
from the Chaldee KLYM, 
strong, sound,! 

Columna, a pillar. For co- 
lumina fr. columen, ints, a prop, 
support. 

Columnarit, bankrupts, spend- 
thrifts, &c. who were prosecuted 
at the columna Meenia. 

Coltri, the colures. KéAovgor. 

Coluria, pilasters. “ Fr. x0- 
Aoupos, having the tail mutilated. 


1 Haigh: ‘ Properly, under shelter. 
Fr. xdAuwuoa, (kddvua,) a covering.” 
q «A barbarico kal, hail, [whence our 
hale,] sanus.”’ W, 
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For on the top they are without 
the proper ornaments of pillars. 
[Or merely fr, xoAodw, miutilo. | 
Some read codlyria. For the 
figure of the collyria approaches 
nearly to that of a column.” F, 

Colurnus, of the hazel-tree. 
For corylurnus fr. corylus, as 
Tacitus, ‘Taciturnus. Al. 
transposed for corulnus, coruli- 
nus, fr. corylus. 

Colus, a distaff. Fr. colo, to 
labor at. So Forcellini defines co- 
lo, * studium, operam, laborem 
pono in re aliqua perficienda, as- 
siduus sum circa rem aliquam,” 
Rather in the sense of Ovid: 
“ Creditur et LANAS excoluzsse 
rudes,” where excolo seems to 
mean to trim. Others under- 
stand colo here to adorn. ** Quia 
ea nentur que ad ORNATUM 
pertinent.” V. 

Colustra : 
Appendix. 

Com—: See Cum. 

Coma, the hair of the head ; 
the leaf of a tree, which is to 
the tree what the hair is to the 
head. Koépy. 

Combino, IL combine. 
conjungo. 

Combiro, 1 burn up. Fr. 
mugs, 1burn, ( Al. for comiuro. 

Comé, a village. Ken. 

Comes, cbmitis, a companion. 
Comitis is fr. com and itum su- 
pine of eo. One who goes with 
another. 

Comestus, eaten up. Fr. edo, 
estum. 

Cométes, a comet. Kowyrys. 

Comicus, relating to or be- 
fitting comedy. Kwpuxds. 

Cominus, hand to hand, 


See Colostra in 


Bina 
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close combat; close at hand, 
forthwith. From co and manus. 
Manus cum manu. Compare 
Emious. 

Comis, courteous, mild, 
affable. Fr. como, I trim, 
polish, as Quintilian has “ Co- 
mere et expolire orationem.” 
Hence comis is much the same 
as our word Polite from Polio. 
q Al. from xoupa, I adorn with 
care. Al. for cosmis fr. xoo- 
pw, lL adorn. { Al. from xapos, 
festivity, hilarity. J Al. from 
com,1.e. cum, and eo. Some- 
what as the Greeks use cumme- 
pipeoouas for, I am obsequious 
or complaisant. But O would 
be short, as in Comes. 

Cémissor, 1 banquet, revel. 
For comassor fr. xwpato, xw- 
padow, xwpacow. Or comissor 
Is fr. xaos, a revelling, whence 
comissor, as from Pater is Pa- 
trisso. Ora word xwuitw may 
have existed, of the same sense 
as xwualu. 

Comites (plural of comes) 
were persons who attended on 
the magistrates on their journey 
to the provinces. And hence, 
under the later Emperors, com- 
ates were counts or persons 
who attended the Emperors mm 
their expeditions. 

Comitia, a public meeting of 
the people for voting. Fr. com, 
and itum supine.of eo. See 
Conies. 

Comitialis morbus, the fall- 
ing sickness. For, if any one 
was seized with this disease at 
the time of holding the comtva, 
the meeting was suspended. 

Comitor, 1 go along with, 
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itis ; 


accompany. Fr. comes, 
acum 


or at once from com, and 
supine of eo. 
Comma,acomma, Képpe. 
Commendo, 1 commit or re- 
commend to another’s care, re- 
commend, praise. Fr. mando. 
Commentarius, a book of 
short comments, reflections, me- 
moirs. Fr. commentart. 
Commentor, I meditate, muse 
on; plan, contrive; make re- 
flections, comment. Fr. mens, 
mentis. I put things together 
mmy mind. 4 Or from a verb 
meno, supine mentum; from 
peeves. “© Mévoc, in the plural, 
projects, purposes, designs.” Dn. 
Hence comminiscor, I devise, 
contrive. 


Comminiscor: See Com- 
mentor. 

Commi, gun. Kopp. 

Commissiira, a joint. Fr. 


committo, commissum, to join. 

Committo. Mitto in com- 
pounds often means to place. 
See the first Admitto: Hence 
commiito is to place together or 
jom. As in Virgil: “ Manum 
committere ‘Teucris.” Hence 
the expressions Committere pug- 
nam, prelium, bellum, rixam, 
quadrigas, &c. mean to join bat- 
tle with another, to join one’s 
car with that of another, side 
by side in action, Committo is 
also to consign, entrust, trust. 
As in ‘ conimittere se populo, 
periculo,” Xc. That is, to 
PLACE oneself so as to come into 
contact WITH. 

Commitio, | do, commit, as 
in Committere flagitium, adul- 
terlum, &c. Ernesti supposes 
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this notion to arise from a_ bat- 
tle which is said committi. (See 
above.) ‘That is, as we say 
Committere bellum, so we may 
say Committere adulterium, 
Xe. 

Commoédo, 1 tender service 
to, accommodate, supply, give, 
lend. ‘That is, I prefit, help; 
from commodum. 

Commodum, convenience, ad- 
vantage, profit 5 reward, stipend. 
Neuter of commodus. 

Commodus, proper, fitting, 
meet, convenient, suitable; ac- 
commodating, agreeable, oblig- 
ing. ‘That is, being cum modo, 
as Cicero uses Bono modo: 
‘* Hac tibi tam sunt defendenda 
quam meenia; mihi autem bono 
modo, tantum quantum videbi- 
tur.” That is, as far as shall 
seem proper or convenient. 

Commiinico, I share with any 
one, or make another share with 
me, impart, &c. That is, facio 
communem, 

Commiinio, mutual participa- 
tion in the same privileges, &c. 
Fr. communis. & Al. from 
mune, pl. munia, office, func- 
tion; or fr. munus, boon, favor. 

Commiinis seems properly to 
refer to (munia) offices or duties 
common to individuals, or to in- 
dividuals having offices or duties 
incommon. Cicero: ‘* Ut com- 
mune OFFICIUM Censure com- 
munt animo defenderent.” Hence 
it is extended to the offices or du- 
ties of general society; and to 
the inhabitants of a town or of a 
country fulfillmg mutual du- 
ties ; and lastly to all the human 
race. General, common, uni- 


O4 

versal. @ Al. from = menia. 
Within the same walls as ano- 
ther. ¥f “ From Germ. mene, 
common, the Latin communis, 
which can hardly be accommo- 
dated to the Latin language, 
seems to originate.’ W. 

Como, | comb, dress, or 
adorn, the hair; I trim, polish. 
Fr. xoupdw, xouuw, I dress, 
adorn with care. ¥ Al. from 
xouew, xox, L attire, adorn. But 
O would be short. (J Al. from 
xoopew, xocpw, | arrange, adorn. 
q A!. from coma. 

Comedia, comedy. 
1, €. xopmidia, 

Compactus, joined closely or 
firmly together. Fr. pango, 
pacium. 

Compag es, a joining together. 
Fr. wayw, Doric of rive, "T fix, 
Or from compago, compango. 

Comparo, Liiken, That is, 
i make (compar) like with. 

Compello, as, Leall, summon. 
Also, 1 accost, adliete accost 
so as to interrogate, reprove. Fr. 
pello, I urge, i.e. urge to come 
to me. See Appello. Com 
increases the force, as in Com- 
probo. § Al. from zeraa, 
wéAw, to approach. { “ From 
Hebrew PLL, 1. e. pel, to 
address.” Becman. 

Compendium, a saving, gain 
got by saving, profit, advantage ; 
a saving of trouble, a short cut, 
a short way or method. Fr. 
pendo, Vossius says: ‘‘Com- 
pendium is properly, when by 
adding anything the scales are 
made equal again, so that we 
should Jose nothing. Dispen- 
dium is when anything 1s taken 


Kapwdia, 
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away from the weight to our 
loss.  Interpendium is, when 
one scale does not overbalance 
the other.’ ‘This is hardly sa- 
tisfactory. Perhaps dispendium 
is a paying away money in dif- 
ferent directions, and so a wast- 
ing of it: and compendium is 
opposed to (dispendium) a 
waste, and means a_ saving. 
Black: “A compendium de- 
notes that in which several things 
(penduntur) are weighed or 
considered together: hence it 
signifies a concise view of any 
science,” Hence again might 
follow a general notion of sa- 
ving. 

Compenso, I weigh one thing 
against another, counterbalance, 
match, compensate, requite. Fr. 
pendo, pensum. 

Compenso, 1 shorten the way. 
See Compendium. 

Compérendino, I adjourn un- 
til (perendie) the third day. 

Compério, I find out, disco- 
ver, ascertain, Fr. parto, | 
bring to light. See Aperio. 

Compernis, bowlegged. Hav- 
ing the (pernas) legs together. 
Ennius applies perna to the 
human leg: * His pernas suc- 
cidit iniqua superbia Poeni.” 

Compes, pédis, a fetter. As 
fastening (pedes) the feet to- 
gether. 

Compesco, I restrain, check. 
For compasco, properly in al- 
lusion to sheep. I cayse sheep 
to feed together, and keep them 
from rambling. So Dispesco 
is to lead sheep into different 
pastures so as to keep them 


asunder. Or perhaps pasco 
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is here fr. taw,' in the sense of, 
I press; I press tight together, 
curb. 

Compétitio, a seeking or aim- 
ing at the same thing as another. 
Fr. peto. 

Compéto, said of one thing 
suiting another, i.e. aiming at 
er tending to the same point. 
Suetonius: “Tanto animo_ne- 
quaquam corpus competiit.” So 
of one thing which meets, coin- 
cides with, joins with another. 
Varro: ‘Ubi vie competunt.” 

Compingo, I fasten together. 
Also, I jam one thing against 
another, thrust. Fr. pango. So 
Impingo. 

Compitum, a place where two 
or more ways (competunt) meet. 
Varro: “ Ubi vice competunt.” 

Complector, 1 embrace, &c. 
See Amplector. 

Compleo, I fill up. Fr. zaéw, 
I fill. So Lmpleo, &c. 

Complex, icis, an accomplice. 
Fr. plico. As entangled or im- 
plicated in the same crime. 

Complodo, for complaudo. 

Compos, otis, having power 
over, being master of. Fr. po- 
tis, whence potior, potestas. 
Virgil: “At non Evandrum 
potis est vis ulla tenere.” 

Computo, Lreckon. Fr. puto, 
I estimate. 

Con—, for com—. For soft- 
ness, as Concavus for Comca- 
vus, 

Concentus, a concert of music. 
Fr. cantus. 


t Whence riyw, whyvuut, waréw, wo- 
J . 
tacow, &c. See Lennep in wraréw. 
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Concepta verba, a set form of 
words. Fr. capio. “ Verba 
certa formula comprehensa.” F. 
But concepte or conceptive fe- 
ri are thus explained by Varro: 
* Quz non habebant certos et 
constitutos dies; sed a sacerdo- 
tibus concipiebantur in dies cer- 
tos vel etiam incertos.” Here 
also, however, concipere may 
have reference to the wording in 
which the festivals were an- 
nounced or declared. 
Concha, a shell-fish; a shell; 
anything in its form. Keyxy. 
Conchis, a bean boiled in the 
(concha) shell or pod. 
Conchylium, a kind of shell- 
fish from which purple dye was 
made; purple. Koyyuasoyv. 
Concilio, | join together, unite, 
attach. Fr. concieo, whence con- 
cium, concilium, (as Filius 
for Fnus,) a calling together, 
uniting ; thence concilio. Com- 
pare Auxilium from Auxi. J Al. 
for concalio from xaAgw, or from 
cuyxaxew, to call together, as- 
semble. 4 Al. from calium, an 
eyelid; as properly applicable 
to the drawing together of the 
eyelids,” 
Concilio, I attach (See above) 


2 Varro states that, when a garment is 
beaten close by a fuller, it is said conci- 
liari. Hence this is thought to be its 
primary meaning, whence those of uniting, 
joining together ; and it isreferred to xiAéw, 
J&ol. for miAéw, (as x@s for wGs 3 and as 
avapos and Kvawos are intérchanged,) I 
condense. But the m in mAéw is long. 
Or to cilium, hair; as properly said of 
hairs stuffed together. But cilium is the 
hair of the eyelids, if it means hair in any 
way. Or to mAlma, hair-cloth. But it 
would be thus concilécio, as Tertullian 
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another to myself by kind offices, 
I conciliate the favor of, con- 
ciliate. Also, I attach one per- 
son to another in marriage. 
Suetonius : ‘* Existimabatur fi- 
liam suam Casari conciliare.” 
Also, I procure, get. Cicero: 
‘© Concilio mihi amorem ab om- 
nibus.” That is, I attach to 
myself. Also, I procure, pro- 
duce, Cicero: ‘* Gloriam con- 
ciliat magnitudo negoti.” That 
is, attaches to itself or to the 
person who is the object of it. 
Thus it 1s used of a broker pur- 
chasing for another. Plautus: 
‘* Conciliaverunt mihi peregri- 
num Spartanum.” Hence ‘“ Rec- 
té concilio” is to make a good 
bargain, Thus also “ — 
alicui nuptias, toros jugales ” 
I procure marriage for nae. 
bring about a marriage. 
Concilium, a uniting together, 


assembling ; an assembly. See 
Concilio. 
Concinens, concordant. For 


concanens, singing harmoniously 
together ; harmonious. 

Concinnus, nicely fitted, neat, 
elegant, trim. Fr. ctanus" fr. 
xinivvos, cincinnus. As properly 
applied to locks of hair well 
adjusted. f Or from cennus, a 
mixture of different things, a 
hodgepodge. 

Concio, a calling together ; 


has conciliciatus. Or to salio, in refer- 
ence to fullers leaping upon clothes to 
condense them: as Seneca speaks of 
Saltus fullonius. But it would thus be 
conSilio. 

' Cinnus is tread in a passage of Plau- 
tus and in one of Cicero in the sense of 
cincinnus, But most MSS. have cincin- 
NUS. 
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assembly ; place of it; harangue 
in an assembly. Fr. cio, cieo. 
€ Some write contio, for comiio, 
comitio. See Comitium. 

Concipilo: See Appendix. 

Conclave, any apartment un- 
der lock and key. Fr. clavis. 

Concors, cordis, joined to- 
gether in (corde) heart or 
mind, 

Concrétus, condensed, thick. 
Said of things which ieee as it 
were grown together. Fr. cresco, 
cretum. 

Concutio, for conguutio, con- 


quatio. 
Condalium, a kind of ring. 
For brevity, for coudulium, 


(somewhat as cAnis from xTvos,) 
from xovovdos, a joint of the 
finger. The Greeks say daxzd- 
Avy from daxtudacs, a finger. 
Festus says that condulus meant 
a ring. 

Condemno, for condamno. 

Condio, | season, salt, pickle. 
Fr. duo, fr. 30m, to give, as in 
Perduim. Here duo or do 
means to put; as in Abdo, 
Condo, &c. And condio is, I 
put together, I mix ingredients 
to season. Somewhat as aprdw 
fr, ape, apr, to prepare. ¥ Al. 
from yavédw,* I season, a word 
from which yavédopare (which 
is noticed by Isaac Vossius) 
would flow. 

Conditio, the nature, quality, 
circumstance under which things 
(condita sunt) are framed. As 


2 A word which might be formed from 
yavos, pleasure (as 7dvopara are spices 
from 450s), as ‘yavdw (I shine) fr. yavos, 
brightness. 
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Conditio vivendi, &c. Thus 
Ulpian: “ Natura rerum con- 
ditum est ut plura sint uegotia 
guam vocabula.” 

Conditio, a stipulation, law, 
contract, under which things 
(conduntur) are settled or es- 
tablished. 

Condo, I lay up things to- 
gether, treasure up, lay by, bide, 
recondo ; 1 lay bricks, &c., to- 
gether in building, [ build, con- 
struct, found, establish; I put 
words together, write, compose, 
(as this 1s from Compono,) com- 
pile. Fr. do, I place, put, as 
in Abdo, Obdo, Addo. 

Condono, L pardon.  Pro- 
perly, I (dono) give up entirely, 
remit. Cicero: ‘ Pecunias cre- 
ditas debitoribus condonandas 
putant.” ; 

Conduco, I hire for use. 
That is, duco mihi, | draw to 
myself, engage, ‘ concilio.” Per- 
haps con refers to more than 
one. Conducere militem, pre- 
ceptores, &c. 

Condus, a steward, butler. 
Qui condendis cibis praeponitur. 

Confarreo, said of persons 
marrying by the ceremony of 
eating a cake (farris) of meal 
together. 

Confertus, crammed full, 
crowded, thick. Ir. confarcio, 
confercio, confercitus. 

Confestim, forthwith. Allied 
to festino. Confestim, like Con- 
fertim and Confusim. 

Conficio, I do thoroughly, do 


up, destroy ; dispatch, kill. 
Fr. facio. So Gr. xarepyéto- 
ens. 


litym. 
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Conflicto, 1 afflict, trouble. 
Ir. confligo, conflictum. Said 
properly of one thing continually 
striking against and bruising 
another. 

Confiictor, I struggle with. 
That is, 1 come into clashing 
or collision with. See above. 

Confragosus, broken, craggy, 
rugged. Fr. frago, frango. 

Confito, 1 confute. See 
Futo. 

Conger, Congrus, #7, a con- 
ger-eel. Toyypos. as 

Congius, a measure of liquids. 
Fr. xoyxiov. ‘ Koyxy, a con- 
cave shell used as a ladle or for 
measuring.” Dn. @ Al. from 
xoimk, yolvinos, a measure for 
corn; whence yoivxsos, concius, 
congius ; or whence xolvyios, 
conchius, congius, 

Congreco, I make merry, 
drink with others like the (Gre- 
ci) Greeks. See Grecor. 

Congruo, said of persons 
meeting together; hence agree- 
ing, suiting each other, harmo- 
nizing. For conruo; G being 
sadded for softness. {J Or by 
metaphor fr. grus, gruis. Fes- 
tus: ‘ Congruere, a gruibus, 
que se non segregant, sive clim 
volant, sive cum  pascuntur.” 
The mode of the flying of cranes 
together in the form of a wedge 
is well known, 

Conjicio, I guess, divine. 
That is, I throw together va- 
rious things in my mind, and 
consider which is most probable. 
Or [ aim at; as the Latins say 
Teli conjectus. 

Conisco: “I butt with the 

N 
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head and horns, as lambs and 
kids do in sport; frisk up and 
down, and raise the dust. Fr. 
xovis, dust, or xovitw, | raise the 
dust. Some read conisso. Some 
corusco or corusso, fr. xopioow, 
I excite, irritate.” F. Rather, 
in the latter case, fr. xogdcow, 
in the sense of xopdarw, [ strike 
with the horns. From xovic 
would be conisco, somewhat as 
from ASris is AZrusco. 

Conjugatio, a conjugating. 
Fr. jugo. Scheller: “ To conju- 
gate means to fasten together and 
connect all the parts of a whole, 
When therefore we say that a 
person can conjugate, it means 
no more than that he knows of 
every verb each personal termi- 
nation In each number, tense, 
and mode, can form them at 
pleasure, and repeat them se- 
parately or combined with 
more.” 

Conjur, ugis, or Conjunr, a 
husband, wife. Fr. jugo and 
aungo, junxt, 1 couple. 

Conniveo, | wink or twinkle 
with the eyes; wink or connive 
at, dissemble. Fr. vetw, vuéw, 
nyeo, nyVeo. Netw isin a ge- 
neral sense ‘‘inclino,” to bend 
or tend downwards; and, when 
applied to the eye, is to close 
the eye; hence, to close the eye 
frequently, which is winking. 
Wachter explains the German 
Nicken ‘* INCLINARE caput 
vel PALPEBRAS,” and observes 
that the Latin Nicto is said 
“de NUTU Cervicis et OCULO- 


RUM. Homer: 7H, xai xve- 
vénow én’ ofeuci vevce  Kpo- 
viev. The Gothic for vedw is 
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hneiwan,' which is not far from 
niveo.” 

Condpeum, a canopy, curtain. 
Kwvyvwmreioy. 

Conor, I strive, endeavour. 
Fr. xwvaw, xwva, to twist or 
turn about. Torqueo me in 
omnes partes. ( Or from xo- 
véw, poet. xouvéw, xovva, to haste, 
speed. q Al. from conus, In a 
metaphorical sense. From the 
efforts of the mind being di- 
rected to one pot, as in the cone 
numerous lines converge to one 
point. ¥ Or fr. Anglo-Sax. con, 
coon, Germ. kun, brave, daring. 

Conguinisco, caput inclino. 
Proprié, ut faciunt exoneraturi 
ventrem. Pro concunisco, a cu- 
nio, stercus facio ; a ce@num, ut 
Punio a Poena. Compara In- 
quino, 

Couscientia, conscience. From 
the phrase, Conscius sum mihi 
benefacienti aut malefacienti. 
So Gr, cuveidyois. 

Consentaneus, agreeable, suit- 
able. Fr. consentio. 

Consentées Dii, so called from 
consentio, as agreeing; or formed 
like presentes, as being together 
or meeting. 

_ Conséquor, I obtain. That 

i follow until I come up 
ee with. 

Constdéro, | meditate, think 
of. Fr. considere infin, of con- 
sido, 1 settle or fix my mind on 
a thing. We say ‘lo settle to 
a thing. In Greek éricrapas, 


J know, is referred by Matthie 


? Wachter in Neigen. 
2 Al. from vépos, véepeos, obscurity, ob- 
scuration. 
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to 2dicrnus roy vouv. So Hero- 
dotus has éaifécbas vautiAinos pa- 
“xpyot, 1. e. vodv, From conszdere 
is considero, as from Desidere is 
Desidero, from Recipere is Re- 
cipero, Recupero. f Al. from 
sedus, sideris. A metaphor taken 
from contemplating the heavenly 
bodies. Compare Contemplor. 
@ Al. from eid», Llook at. S 
added, as in Si from ¢i. 

Consilium, deliberation, coun- 
sel. For consulium fr. consulo, 
as Exilium from Exulo. Or, if 
consulo is from consilium, con- 
silium is for considium, (as 
oLeo for oDeo) fr. consideo, 
consedeo, to sit together and de- 
liberate. (J Al. from consileo, 
from mutual silence. See Con- 
sulo. 

Consobrini. See Sobrinus. 

Constans, firm, fixed, con- 
stant. Fr.sto, [stand sullor fixed. 

Consterno, as, 1 alarm, ter- 
nify. Fr. sterno, transferred to 
the mind. 

Consualia, games in honor 
of the God Consus. 

Consul, ulis, a consul. *¢ Fr. 
consulo, | consult; or, 1 provide 
for, take care of [i. e. the re- 
public]; or, I judge, determine. 
The first seems most true. For, 
whereas the first consuls suc- 
ceeded to the regal power, they 
thought it best to be called by a 
popular name, by which they 
intimated that they did not 
direct the republic after their 
own will, but that they ruled at 
the advice and will of the Senate 
and people.” F. 

Consulo, ui, I deliberate, dis- 
cuss, examine, look to, provide 


fill up, complete, finish. 
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for. IL advise with; 1 take the 
advice of, consult, ask the opi- 
nion of. ‘ A salto: proprié 
cim plures eadem de re, quasi 
consilientes, sententias et con- 
stha sua conjungunt.” F. “ Quia, 


qui consulunt, rationibus in 
UNAM sententiam — saliunt.” 
Ainsw., Some, deriving it from 


salto, refer it to fullers leaping 
upon clothes to press them 
close ; and suppose the sense of 
coming together and so debating 
to be metaphorical. (See Con- 
cilio.) {| Or fr. consilium, whence 
consilio, then consulo, as Occa- 
pio, Occupo. F Al. from con- 
sileo. “ A mutuo silentio, secun- 
dim Festum. Quia consilia 
solent clam haberi, et spe in 
aureni susurrari.” W.? 

Consuito, 1 ask advice, &c. 
Fr. consulo, consultum. 

Consummo, 1 sum up toge- 
ther, sum up; mietaphorically, [ 
Fr. 
summa, a sum. 

Consus, — 

Contages, Contagio, pollution 
by the touch or by contact, 
contagion. Fr. tago, whence 
tango. 

Contamino, I pollute, defile. 
Tamino is fr. tamen, taminis, 
for tagimen fr. tago, tango. 
Properly, | pollute by contact. 
Compare Contages, 

Contemplor, 1 look  stead- 
fastly on, gaze on. As tem- 
plum was a portion of the hea- 
vens marked out by the augurs 
to observe attentively and to 


1 Al. from Sella, a senatorial chair. 
But it should be thus consullo. : 


2 
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take their auguries from it, con- 
templor is properly to observe 
attentively such a spot, and 
thence generally to gaze on any 
thing. 

Contentio, contest. Fr. ten- 
do, tentum. A straiming or ex- 
ertion of persons together. 

Contentus, contented. Fr. 
conteneo, contentum. ‘* Qui 
continet se in eo quod habet.” 
F. 

Conticinium, the part of the 
night which 1s between cock- 
crowing and the dawn, Fr. 
conticeo. When all things are 
still. 

Contiguus, joining on. For 
contigo tor contago, contango. 
Touching. 

Continens, i. e. terra, a con- 
tinent. Said of one land which 
(continet) bolds on with other 
lands, and is not disjointed from 
them by the sea. Or as said of 
land joimng on with a penin- 
sula. | 

Continentia,temperance. Qua 
nos colinemus. 

Contingit, it falls out to us, 
For contangit. Thatis, it comes 
close with and touches, it meets, 
strikes agalust us in our way. 

Continud, immediately, Fr. 
contineo. Said of things done 
so as to join on with the present 
moment. 

Continuus, continual. Fr. 
contineo. As said of things 
joiming on with each other with- 
out intermission. 

Contor, L explore, investi- 
gate, enquire. Conto aquam 
exploro. 

Contra, right opposite to, 
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against, &c. Fr. con, with; as 
we use With in Withstand. Tra, 
as in Extra. 

Contfroversia, dispute. Fr. 
contro same as contra, (like In- 
tro and Intra,) versus. Com- 
pare Adversus. 

Contubernium, a certain num- 
ber of soldiers billeted in the 
same (faberna) tent. Hence, a 
number of persons living toge- 
ther under the same roof. For 
contabermium. 

Contimax, insolent, haughty, 
froward, stubborn. Fr. tumeo. 
Phedrus: “ Tumens inani gra- 
culus superbia.” J Al. for con- 
temar fr. contemno, contemo. 
Contemptuous. 

Contumélia, insolent affront. 
Fr. contumeo, whence contumaz. 
q Al. from contemno, contemo. 

Contus, a long pole to propel 
vessels or explore the depth of 
water. <A long pike. Kovrds. 

Conventum, a covenant, to 
make which persons (conveniunt) 
meet together. 

Convexus, gently sloping, 
arched, vaulted, convex. For 
coudevexrus. Black explains Con- 
vex ‘‘ carried or bended down 
on each side.” See Devexus. 

Convicitum, a noise arising 
from many voices at once; or 
the sound of a violent voice, (con 
here expressing vehemence) 
abuse, reproof. For convoctum 
fr. vox, vocis. As inqullina from 
incOlo; and ico from lOcus, 
q Al. from vicus. As a noise 
arising from numerous streets. 
4] Al. from vices, as referring 
to alternate abuse. But the [ 
is here short. 
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Convinco, I convince, prove 
manifestly. That is, vinco verbis. 

Conviva, a guest. Fr. con- 
vivo, which is used in the same 
modified sense. Plautus : “ Mi- 
sisti Sosiam, ut HODIE tecum 
conviverem.” 

Conus, a cone. 

Copa, a hostess. 
as Caupo, Copo. 

Cophinus, a twig-basket. Ke- 
Pivoc. 

Copia, plenty, store,  re- 
sources. For coopia from co 
opes. 4 Al. from coapia fr. 
apio, Ljoin. As Coago, Cogo. 
See Copula. 

Copiate, persons employed 
to carry out dead bodies in the 
night to be buried. Fr, xexo- 
alata pp. of xomdw, I labor. 
Forcellini explains it by xo- 
Thare. 

Copis, zdis, a kind of falchion. 
Kozis. : 

Copo, for caupo. As Cau- 
dex, Codex. 

Coprea, a jester, buffoon. 
‘“¢ Fr. xdzpos, dung; whence xé- 
mpiog avyo, a man as vile as dung. 
For such men do and suffer any 
thing, if they can but get mo- 
ney.” F. 

Cops, cépis, abundant, rich. 
See Copia. 

Copta, a kind of hard bis- 
cuit. Konry. 

Copula, a tie, band, fetter. 
For coapula fr. coapio; apio, 
T join. Ula, as in Muscipula.? 


Kovos. 
For caupa, 


1 Al. for copla, transposed from ploca, 
fr. wor}, a braiding. As A®scUlapius 
from *AckAnnios. J Al. for compula fr. 
compello,.compuli. 
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Coquina, a kitchen. Where 
things (coguuntur) are cooked. 

Coguo, I cook or diess 
victuals. Fr, xuxdw, xuxe, I stir 
up, mix together. ¥ Or fr. 
némtw, | cook; pf. mid. rémora, 
nora; ol. xéxa, as xs for 
aos. YF Al. from xérre, to cut; 
fut. 2. xomw, Afol. xoxw. YJ The 
Anglo-Sax. coc, Germ. coch, is 
cook, And Germ. cochen is to 
cook. . 

Coquus,acook, Fr. coguo. 

Cor, cordis, the heart. Cor- 
dis is for cardis (as d(Omo from 
SApo) fr. xagdia. GY Or cor is 
fr. x¥o.” 

Cora, the pupil of the eye. 
Kepy. 

Coralium, Corallium, Cura- 
lium, Corallum, coral. Kopé=- 
Aiov, xopaAAloy, xoupaAsov, xOOaA- 
Ao, XdPaAAOY. 

Coram, in presence of, before. 
Fr. xodpav poet. for xcpay, i.e. 
xata xdpav; xox, the pupil of 
the eye, being taken for the eye 
itself. So that xara xogay will 
be, “ ob oculum;” or eye to 
eye, as the French say Téte-a- 
téte. (Al. from xecpav, i.e. 
xata yopav, to the place. As 
said of a person brought to the 
place where another is, aud put 
before him. @ Al. for corim 
from co, and os, oris. ‘That is, 
Face to face. Compare Co- 
minus.3 


? Wachter refers to Anglo-Sax. heorte, 
heart. 

3 L’Eveque (as quoted with approba- 
tion by Tooke) supposes coram to be a 
Sclavonic word. He thinks it limited to 
the presence of some particular person, 
and that ina confined or closed place ; 
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Corbis, a twig-basket. Fr. 
yveos, curved; whence gurbis, 
(as Pis in Cuspis,) curbis, then 
corbis, as vfxric, nOctis. J 
Al. for curbis fr. curvus. ¥ 
Wachter notices Germ. corb.? 

Corhtta, a large ship for’ traf- 
fie. Fr. corbis, as Avus, Avi- 
ta. Mie Quod in malo ejus zz- 
pauonnoy sive signum esset corbis, 
contra quam in altis navibus 
fiebat, jquarum magucypa erant 


inprora.” V. This is supplied 
by Festus, 

Corcilum, alittle heart. For 
cordiculum. 

Corda: See Chorda, 

Cordaius, brave; prudent. 


Preeditus corde fortivel prudenti. 
Cordax, acis, a dance used in 


comedies. Kiptaé. we 
Corium, the — or hide of a 
beast. Fr, xépsov, which is 


thought by Donnegan to mean 
the same as corium in Theocr. 
10, 11; but Kiessling translates 
it “ exta.” Donnegan (in yo- 
posityc) says that yépiov is applied 
to several membranes; whence 
corium might have been carried 
on to mean a skin or hide. GF 
Al. from xéxopa, (xdpa,) pf. mid. 
of xeiow, to clip off, cut off. 
Or even to strip off: see Cortex. 
Cortum seems used of hides 
stripped from animals. Com- 
pare Cortex from  xéxopras. 


and to come from Korami or Mejdou 
Korami. Parceque,” he says, “la 
cloture des habitations étoit souvent faite 
d@écorce, Kora.” 

1 Al, from kd@wos, xépvos; whence 
kévgos, conbus (as %iudw, amBo), corbus, 
as Genimen, GeNmen, GeRmen; Ca- 
nimen, CaNmen, CaRmen. 
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Gr. déppa isa hide from Sow, 
Cédepnas, to strip off. J Al. 
from the north. Germ. kur, 
kor, French cuzr, is skin, hide; 
and Germ. kurass, Fr. cuirasse, 
Engl. cuirass, is a breastplate of 
hide, as Lorica from Lorum. 
Wachter however refers the 
German to the Latin word. 

Cornicen, inis, one that blows 
ahorn. Cornicinis is from cor- 
nucano. As Fidicen, nis. 

Cornicularius, a name of rank 
in the army, a petty officer, 
cornet. As distinguished by 
the corniculum, a little horn, an 
ornament presented by their 
generals to soldiers as a mark of 
merit. 

Cornix, icis, a crow or rook. 
Fr. xophyy, xdzvy, whence cor- 
nix, as from Mater, Matris or 
from Myrea, is Matrix, cis. 

Cornu, a horn; anything 
made of horn, as a hoof, lan- 
tern, &c. So, a trumpet, horn, 
as formerly made of horn. Any- 
thing in the form of a horn, as 
the horn of the moon; the wing 
ofan army. ‘* Quia tota acies 
sepe ita disponitur, ut media 
sinuata, curvataque utrinque 
extrema, Luna in cornua cres- 
centis figura referatur.” F. So 
it is said of streams, as winding 
like horns. Wachter: ‘“ Horn, 
German; avery ancient word. 
Hebr. keren, Syr. karna, Arab. 
karn, Gr. xégas, Lat. cornu, 
Armoric corn, cern, Goth. 
haurn.” As we find dxepwe, 

anspony, EUXEDWG, EUXEOWY, from 
KEpns 3 so from a word %E0WS, 
neuter xzpwy, transp. xéovw, might 
be formed cornu, as from KEp- 
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xuex is formed COrcyra, Or 
Gireées, neut, xepdev,  xspoiy, 
transp. xepyou. 

Cornus, the cornel-tree. For 
carnus fr. xpaveia, xepvela, as 
from xAgdia is perhaps cOrdis. 
{ Forcellini seems to derive it 
fr. cornu: ‘* Cornus est materiel 
predure et cornu similis.” So 
Turton: ‘From the hardness 
of its wood and branches, which 
are like HORN.” 

Corolla, a little crown. 
coronella. 

Corollarium, something given 
over and above what is due, so 
named from its being customary 
to present distinguished actors 
and singers with a corolla over 
and above their usual hire. 
Hence it means a corollary toa 
proposition, &c. 

Coréna, a crown, garland, 
Donnegan gives a “ crown” as 
one of the meanings of xopavy ; 
and says elsewhere : ‘ Xopds pro- 
perly imports the circular move- 
ment of dancers ina ring. It 1s 
interpreted by Hesychius xvxAos 
and orégavos. ‘The derivative 
xogwvds, a circular wreath or 
crown, occursin Athenzus 15; 
and from the same origin cho- 
rona for corona, Cic. Orat. 48, 
and Quinul. I, 5.” 

Cordéna, a ring or circling 
crowd of people. <A ring of 
troops investing a piace. <A 
chain of hills extending in a cir- 
cle. See above. 

Corona, the extremity of any- 
thing, especially if curved; as 
the highest projection of a wall 
or column, acornice; &c, Ko- 
pov, xopwvis. 


For 
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Corénis, idis, the finish of 
anything. Kogwyvis. 

Céréno, I crown; surround, 
&c. See the first and second 
Corona. 

Corpilenitus, one of a large 
(corpus) body. So Vinum, Vi- 
nolentus. 

Corpus,a body. Fr. xed0, 
a body; whence croPus, (as 
Auas, laPis) transp. corpus. 
q Al. from xogucds, the trunk of 
a tree; ALol. xopads. Y Wachter: 
‘“‘ Corper, Germ., a body both 
living and dead. With the 
Welsh corf is a body or trunk 
ofa body. The Sueci have kropp 
and the [slandi krofin the same 
sense. ‘Che English use corps 
of a dead body only. ‘The 
French of a living one also. It 
is doubted whether the Latins 
took it from the Barbarians, or 
these from them. Pezronius 
contends for a Celtic, Stiler for 


a German, origin.” Quayle re- 
fers to Celtic corp. 
Corrigia, the latchet by 


which the shoe was fixed on, or 
more properly (solebat corrigt) 
was regulated. 

Corrigo, 1 put straight or 
right, direct. See Rego. 

Corrégo, I bring or get to- 
gether by entreaty. Fr. rogo. 

Corruda, 

Corrumpo pecunid, &c., I 
bribe. That is, 1 spoil, con- 
taminate by means of money. 

Cors: See Chors. 

Cortex, the bark or rind of a 
tree. Fr. xoprds,* shorn, cut 
off; or capable of being so. 


_ 1 Fr. xéxopros pp. of refpw. 
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Or xoprég is stripped off. Bu- 
deus gives ‘‘erado, stringo” as 
meanings of xeiaw; which apply 
better." 

Cortina, a dying vat, a caul- 
dron or kettle in which wood 
was dyed. Hence, the tripod 
from which the priestess of 
Apollo prophesied. For crot?- 
na fr, HEX PUT eb (whence xparl 
tw) pp. of xpdm or xpavw, I 
colour, dye. 

misc’ I brandish ; quiver, 
vibrate; flash, glitter, in refer- 
ence to the vibration of light. 
Fr, xégus, a helmet. From its 
vibrations, Whence xoguiaiéz, 
xopudasoAos, translated by Don- 
negan ‘‘a warrior wearing a 
helmet witha WAVING plume,” 

Corvus,a raven, <A grapple- 
iron, pointed like a .raven’s 
beak. For xépak, corVax, (as 
arVum, sylVa,) hence corvus. 
Or from xopaxsios, whence co- 
TACIWUS, COTCIVUS, COTLUS. 

Corybantes, priests of Cy- 
bele. Kopi Bavrzs. 

ce ahazel. Forcellini, 
Ainsworth, and Turton refer it 
to Gr. Meares which is how- 
ever notin Stephens. Vossius 
in his Changes of Letters has: 
‘SoA mutatur in O. Corylus a 
xéegudog.”” 

Corymbus, a bunch or clus- 
ter of ivy-berries, &c. KopuyBos. 

Corypheus, a ‘leader, bead of 


a party. Kopugaios. 
Corytos, a quiver. Iweurds. 
Cos, cdéis, a rock, large 


1 Others derive corticis from corium 
tego. As covering the skin or inner rind 
of the tree. 

2 Al. from koptcow, to butt with horns. 
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stone; a grindstone, whetstone. 
Cotis is fer cautis, as Cauda, 
Coda. Cos for cots, coées. 

Cosméta, a slave who bad the 
care of the wardrobe. Kocpy- 
THS, KOT PYTA. 

Cosmianus, belonging to a per- 
fumer called Cosmos. Juvenal: 
‘“‘ Cosmi toto mergatur abeno.” 

Cossim, on both the hips. 
For coxrim fr. coxa. 

Cossis, Cossus: See Appendix. 

Custa, a rib; a side. From 
coaxrata, coassata, planked to- 
gether; whence cossata, costa. 
The ribs are planked together. 
q «Al. for composta, or congesta. 
‘The cost@ are composite@ and con- 
geste. q Al. from xuvory fr. 
xEXUOT AL pf. pass. of xdw, whence 
xtTo¢, capacity, hollowness, ca- 
vity. As v%xrd¢,nOctis. &| Lhuyd 
notices the Armoric kosten.? 

Costum, spikenard. Kooros. 

Cothurnus, a buskin. Ke§ogvos. 

Cotoneum, Cotontum malum, 
a quince. Altered from cyto- 
nium, cydonium, xuoayioy, from 
Cydon, a city of Crete. 

Cottabus, the sound made 
by lashing hides with a whip. 
i'r, x0ttaBog, the sound made 
by dashing wine into a cup. Or 
xot Taos (fr. xortw, Mol. xérrw,) 
was also the same as cottabus. 

Cottana, Cotana, Cotona, 
&c., a kind of small dry fig. 
From the Hebr. caton, small. 
Martial: ‘‘ PARVAQUE vene- 
runt cottana.’ And, “‘ Si ma- 
jora forent cottana, ficus erat.” 
Hesychius has xdrrave. 


3 Al. from consto, costo, to stand firm. 
Al. from dora, bones. 
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Coturnix, a quail. Fr. oprvé, 
ogruryos, whence 6 épruyives, transp. 
yorupives, yotupyds, whence co- 
turniz, like Cornix. QJ Al. 
from yoprug, (in Hesychius ; 
same as dgrvg,) whence yorupk, 
coturr. Compare Spinturnix. 

Cotyla, a vessel or measure. 
Koroay. 

Cotytto, the Goddess of im- 
pudence and debauchery. Ko- 
wus and Korutta. “* Kotys deta, 
says Rudbeck, is with us the 
goddess of love. He derives 
the name from Goth. kota, to 
be lascivious.” Jamieson. 

Covinus, a warlike chariot or 
car In use among the Britons. 
Therefore a British word. Vos- 
sius says: “ Sané cowain hodie- 
que Britannis est, in vehiculo 
vehere.”’ 

Coxa, the joint of the hip. 
For coava, fr. coago, coaxi, to 
drive together, to join. 4 Al. 
from coaxo, coasso, | plank to- 
gether. 

Corendix, the huckle-bone. 
Apparently from the same root 
as cord. 

Crabro, a hornet. For cera- 
bro, fr. xépas, a horn; whence 
we call it a Hornet. Bro, as 
Brus in Crebrus, that is Creber, 
and Brum in Cribrum, Cande- 
labrum. ] Or for cracibro fr. 
craceo, used by Ennius in the 
euasé”of graceo, whence gracilis, 
slender, slender-waisted. 


Mero, See Crabro and 
Gracilis. 

Crambé, a kind of colewort. 
KpéBy. 


Crapula, a surfeit. Koarme- 
Ay. As orpayyAdo, strangUlo. 
Etym. 
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Cras, tomorrow. Fr. xgaois, 
a mixing, coalescing. Some- 


what as sot ise yesterday, aA 
from égyéyva. 1. p. of 2 EXO 5 SO 
as to express a holding or join- 
ing on with the day present. 
q Al. from xdgas, i.e. xaTa x0- 
pas, ** ob oculos.” 

Crassus, fat, gross, thick, 
coarse, big. Fr. x0cs," (as Kpie- 
ee from Kpis) Doric for xis 
from xpéas, flesh. “ A multd 
carne.” V. ¥F Al. from Germ. 
27r0ss, gross. 

Crastinus, of tomorrow. [I'r. 
cras. As Diu, Diutinus. 

Crater, Cratéra, a bowl, 
goblet, basin; the basin or hol- 


low on the top of Aitna. Kpa- 
THO. 
Crates, a hurdle. Fr. the 


Germ. kret, a wicker basket. 
Compare our crate, grate, gra- 
ting. f Or, if Hee German is 
from the Latin, crates is (‘‘ haud 
dubie,” says Wachter) fr. xpa- 
TEW, xara, to hold firmly. “ A 
ies teneo, vincio, apprehen- 
do,” says Dacier. From its 
satel nature. But the A in 
x pate 1S short. q Al. from expe 
Tou, pp. of xpaw for xepam, 1 mix; 
as made of twigs intermixed or 
blended with one another, i. e. 
wattled. 

Créber, thick, close, frequent. 
For creviber (as Crementum for 
Crevimentum, Nomen for No- 
vimen) fr. cresco, crevi, which 
is said of things becoming 
thicker or more numerous. Ci- 
cero: “Mahi absenti creverunt 
amici.” Ber, as in Celeber; 


1 Donnegan has the word. 
O 
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Facio, Faciber, Faber; Mul- 


ceo, Mulciber. Compare also 
brum in crebrum with Cribrum, 
Candelabrum, Cerebrum. 

Crédo, I lend or trust money 
to; entrust or consign to one’s 
care; I trust another’s asser- 
tions, &c. Fr. ypydo fut. 2. of 
xentw, same as yoaw, I give as 
a loan, lend. 

Crédulus, easy of belief. Qui 
facilé credit. 

Crémentum, an increase, For 
crevimentum fr. cresco, crevi, as 
Novi, Novimen, Nomen. 

Crema, dry sticks for burning. 
Fr. crema. 

Crémo: See Appendix. 

Cremor, thick juice. From 
xExpinat, xoimes, pp. of xeivw, to 
sever, ‘* Proprié est pingue illud 
quod a lacte SECERNITUR.” 
F.q Al. from the north. Germ. 
kreima,* Engl. cream. 

Crene, 

Creo, I make, create, form. 
Fr. xele, the hand, gen. yepds, 
whence a word yepéw, yoéiw, 
creo, | form or model with the 
hand, “tracto manu.” Cereo (the 
same as creo) is mentioned by 
Varro. 4] Al. from xpaw, whence 
xpaivw, (as Baivw from Baw,) I 
effect, complete. @ Al. from 
xepaw, xeaw, I mix. That is, I 
bring into being, by properly 
mixing the constituent parts.” 

Crépérus, uncertain, doubtful. 
From xvé¢as, obscurity; changed 
to crephas to suit the ear, (Com- 


} Todd’s Johnson in Cream. 

? Al. from xrifw, of the same meaning 
as creo; fut. nricw, ri, whence crio, 
(somewhat as from kNepasis cReperus,) 
tVe0. 
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pare Crisso and Groma) and to 
crepas by dropping the aspirate. 

Crépida, a slipper, sandal ; 
shoe. Fr. xenmis, gen. xonmidos. 
q Al. from crepo. From the 
noise of slippers. 

Crépido, the foundation or 
ground of a pillar. Kons, ios. 

Creépido, the edge or brink of 
a bank, the brow of a rock; a 
rock. Fr. xeyzis, ios, which 
Donnegan translates (inter alia) 
© the bank of a river.”3 On the 
words of Festus, “ Crepidines, 
saxa prominentia,’ Dacier re- 
marks: ‘* Proprié, BASIS saxo- 
run.” Referring to xpyms, a 
base. ¥ Or from crepo, as from 
Libet is Libido. Against which 
the waves (crepant) rattle as 
they beat. “ Littus ab undis 
verberatum fragorem edit.” W. 

Crépitacilum, a child’s rattle. 
Fr. crepo, crepitum, crepito. 

Crépo, I make a noise, rattle, 
clatter, &c. Fr. xgéxw, I beat, 
knock.4 P from K, as Ad Kos, lu- 
Pus. 

Crépundia, children’s play- 
things, as bells, rattles, &c. Fr. 
crepo. See Crepitaculum. 

Crépusculum, the twilight. Fr. 
xvedas, twilight. See Creperus. 

Cresco, Lincrease. For cras- 
sesco or crudesco. 

Cressa, a Cretan 
Kpjooa. 

Créta, chalk. ‘From the 
island of Crete ; either because 


woman. 


3 << Konmls dicitur etiam 7d mepiOeua, TaY 
eyxurav mAakotvTwy, ut docet Hesychius. 
Quibus verbis videtur significare MARGE- 
NEM illarum placentarum.” Steph. 

4 << Bohy mrépoiot Kpexew, To produce a 
noise by striking with the wings.” Da. 
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the best chalk came from it, or 
from places near it, chiefly from 
Cimolus [whence Cimolia Terra 
is chalk]; or because, wherever 
it came from, it was imported by 
the Cretan merchants, which was 
a sufficient reason for this name 
to be given to it.” F. Compare 
Fretria. 

Crétio, the formality of enter- 
ing on an inheritance. Actus 
cernendt hereditatem, Fr. cerno, 
cretum. 

Crétira, the siftings of corn. 
Fr. cerno, cretum. 

Crétus, born, sprung. “* From 
creatus by syncope, if we consi- 
der the meaning ; from cresco, cre- 
tum, if we consider analogy.” F., 

Cribrum, a sieve. For cer- 
nibrum or crevibrum fr. cerno, 
crevi, to sift. As Brum is added 
in Cerebrum, Candelabrum. 
Or for crinibrum fr. xpivw, to 
sift. Compare Crinis, Crimen, 
Discrimen. YJ “From Hebr. 
crib.” ‘Tt. 

Crimen, a charge, accusation, 
arraignment; the fault or crime, 
the subject of the charge. Fr. 
“pic, condemnation. @ Al. for 
crinimen fr. xelvw. 

Criminor, | accuse. Fr. crz- 
men, ints. 

Crinis, the hair. Fr. xgive, 


to separate. Properly said of the’ 


hair divided into locksand tresses. 
“Proprié notat pilos DiscRI- 
MINATOS.” VY. 

Crispus, curled, wreathed, 
waved. ‘Tooke: ‘From the 
Anglo-Saxon cirspan, [transp. 
crispan], to curl, wreathe ; 
whence Engl. crisp.” * 


* « Kraus, (Germ.) crispus, tortus. 
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Crisso, libidinosé lumbis 
et femoribus fluctuos proprié 
mulierum, ut Ceveo virorum. 
“ Omuino a xvit~, quod inter 
alia notat, libidine prurio.” V. 
Kyvigw, fut. xvicw, unde cnisso, et 
euphoniz gratia crisso. Seu a 
xvitw, xvicdw, xvidcw, xviccow. FY 
siut a xivioow, moveo; unde 
xYITTW, CNYSSO, CNISSO, CTISSO. 

Crista, the tuft or plume on 
the head ofa bird; the crest or 
plume on the top of a helmet. 
For crysta, (as Sylva, Silva,) 
from xopuyoty, (xguora), lifted 
up, raised. (| Al. from xépus, a 
helmet with a horse-hair crest; 
whence xopdcow, I arm with the 
x0gUS; pp. xexdguetas, whence 
xopucty, xpucty. Y ‘Todd notices 
Sax. cresta. 

Criticus, a critic. Kesrsxds. 

Crobylus, a knot of hair on 
the forehead. KpwBurcs. 

Crocio, I croak like a raven. 
Fr. xpdtw, pf. xéxowya, xpdye. 
q Al. from xdpak, xdpanos, (xpo- 
x0s), the raven. (J Al. from the 
sound. 

Crocodilus, a crocodile, Kpo- 
x00EbA0C. 

Crécdfa, a weman’s garment 
of a saffron color. Kgoxwrds; or 
KOOKWTY. 

Crocotta, a mongrel beast in 
Aithiopia. Written by the Greek 
writers xpoxdrras, xpoxouTTas. 

Crocum, Crocus, saffron. Kpé- 
X0V, XPOX06. 

Crotalum,a kettle-drum, cym- 
bal. Kporeaov. 

Cracio, | torture, afflict, dis- 


Camb. crych, Belg. kroes. Cognata cum 


Lat. crispus.” W. 
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tress. From the tortures (crucis) 
of the cross. 

Cridelis, savage, cruel. 
Fr. crudeo fr. crudus, as Fides, 
Fidelis. So wos is not only 
raw, but cruel. Compare Atrox,. 

Cridus, raw, fresh, new-made. 
For cruidus fr. cruor, as Algor, 
Algidus. Properly said of a 
wound yet flowing with gore. 
“¢Qui est adhuc in cruore.” V. 
Pliny has: ‘ Crudum adhuc 
vulnus medentium manus refor- 
midat.” 

Cruentus, stained with blood ; 
delighting in blood. — F'r. cruor. 

Criména, Crumina, a lea- 
thern bag, purse. For crubena 
fr. xpuBo fut. 2. of xpiztw, to 
hide. Somewhat as Habeo, 
Habenae Or fr. xéxpuppo, 
(xpdpmcs,) pp. of xedarw. FY Al. 
for cremena fr. xgepaw, xgena, 
to suspend. Defined by No- 
nius, “ Sacculus e brachio aut 
collo DEPENDENS.”! 

Cruor, blood from a wound, 
gore. Fr. xpios, AXol. xgtop, 
ice, congelation. The Glossary 
of Philoxenus explains cruor by 
dina wenyyos, congealed blood.” 

Cripellartt or Cruppellaria, 
soldiers armed cap-a-pie. As 
sone say, for crubedlari fr. 
xpuba, fut. 2. of xpdarre, | hide; 
hence, cover over so that the 
body is hidden and protected. 


1 Al. from xéxpouuo: pp. of Kpodw, to 
beat. As, being suspended from the 
body, it beat against the body, as per- 
sons moved. 

2 “ Grau, (Germ.) sanguis, precipué 
effusus. Vox antiquissima. Lat. cruor, 
Cambr. crau, Sorabis krei, Bohemis 
krew.”” W. 
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But itis probably a Gaulish 
word. ‘They belonged to the 
Hedui, a people of Gaul : «* Ad- 
dunture servitiis gladiature des- 
tinati, quibus more gentico con- 
tinuum ferri tegimen, (crupella- 
rios vocant) inferendis ictibus 
inhabiles, accipiendis impene- 
trabiles.” ‘Tacitus. 

Crus, criuris, the leg. Fr. 
xptios, (as Mors from MopOc,) ice, 
congelation; by the same meta- 
phor by which crusta, a crust of 
ice frozeu, is used for a shell or 
external coat with which any 
thing is enveloped. So that 
crus will mean properly the 
shell of the leg. @ Al. from 
oxveos, hard, indurated; whence 
oxetos, xpvos, as Fallo from 
Yearaw, then crus. Or cxvpos, 
TxXUES, TxPUS, xoUS.3 

Crusma,a timbrel. Kootopea. 

Crusta, a crust of ice frozen ; 
hence a shell or external coat by 
which any body is enveloped. Fr. 
xpuoty whence xpicraardgs, Ice, 

Crustulum, a wafer. ‘“ Qudd 
in tenuem crustam percoctum.” 
F, 

Crustum, a cake with a hard 
(crusta) case, asa bun, simnel, 

Crux, crucis, a cross, the in- 
strument of punishment. From 
fut. rpdfm, or fut. 2. tpiya, of 
rpvyw, Ltorment. Teroges and 
Keropes were the same. So Kei- 
yoo and Tivos. So from Tis was 
Kis, whence Quis. Somewhat 
similarly ‘i’ is changed to P in 


3 Al. from oxéAos, the leg; whence 
OKA€OS, TKAOUS, KAOUs, (aS SPAAAwW, Fal- 
lo,) clus, then erus, as from yAdua is pro- 
bably gRamia, and as the later Greeks 
changed fLagellum into pPd-yeAAov. 
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libra for liPra from AlTpa. 
Compare also Trans. {J Al. 
from the northern languages. 
Welsh croés,! Ang). cross, Germ. 
creuz. ‘The German however 
Wachter seems to deduce from 
the Latin. 

Crypta, a 
Kponty. 

Cryptoporticus, a close or 
covered gallery. Fr. xpumrds, 
hidden; and porticus. 

Crystallum, Crystallus, xpdc- 
TAAAOS. 

Cubiculum, a bed-chamber. 
Fr. cubo. 

Cubile,a couch. Fr. cubo. 
So Bovile. 

Cubital, a cushion to lean on. 
That is, for the cubitus. Some 
understand it of a foresleeve for 
the arm from the (cudbztus) elbow 
downwards. 

Cubitus, the arm below the 
elbow; the elbow; the measure 
from the elbow to the end of 


vault, grotto. 


the middle finger, a cubit. Kv- 
Burov. 
Cubo, [lie down. Fr. xvBa 


fut. 2. of xtarw, [ bend my 


head; 1. e. downwards on a 
couch. I incline myself on a 
couch. 


Cubus, acube. KuBos. 

Cucullus: See Appendix. 

Cuculus, acuckoo. Gr. xdxxvé, 
vxos, Germ. guguck, Dan. kuc- 
kuck, Welsh cwccw. Perhaps 
immediately from xdxxux0s, or 
xdxux0s, whence cococulus, cocu- 
ulus, coculus, cuculus. 

Cuculus, a debaucher of 
other men’s wives. For the 


1 ‘Todd’s Johnson in Cross. 
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cuckoo is said to suck the eggs 
of other birds and lay her own 
to be hatched in their place. 
Cuculus is a term of reproach 
in Horace, Sat. I, 7, 31, where 
Dr. Francis remarks: “ Many 
wise reasons are given why this 
bird should be a term of re- 
proach, for such it is in almost 
all languages. The best account 
of it is that the cuckoo sleeps 
half the year, and leaves the 
care of his family to others.’ 
Cucuma, a vessel of brass, in 
form like a (cucumis) cucumber. 
Cucumis, a cucumber, Fr. 
xéxuwo, pp. of xdw, to swell, to 
be tumid; whence cums, cucu- 
mis. J Al. from cinvds, whence 


cicuis, cicumis, cucumis. Vos- 
sius adduces Gr. xsxu0s. 
Cucurbita, a gourd. A 


cupping-glass, from the form. 
For cucurvita,reduplicated from 
curvus, (as Honus, Iomoats, Po- 
pulus) from its curved form. 
Pers. corbos: Germ. kurbs. 
Cudo, ére: See Appendix. 
Cudo, a cap of raw-skin used 
instead of a helmet. Fr. xdroe, 
skin, hide. As weDes from 
aiTos. YF Al. from xadsov, a skin. 
As $M, fUr. J Al. from 
xadere, or xwdlg (in Hesychius), 
ahead. As fitted for the head. 
Cui, to whom. From qui, 
gen. guitus or guius, cujus, dat. 
gui, cui. YOr, (as cut was 
anciently guoz,) gue may have 


2 Pliny: ‘‘ Cuculum: Exprobratio fo- 
da putantium vites per imitationem can- 
tis alitis temporarie, quam cuculum vo- 
cant; dedecus enim habetur opprobri- 
umque merito falcem ab ill4 volucre in 
vite deprehendi.” 
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made in the dative guoit, from 
Gr. AéyM, i. e. AcyOI. Valpy 
states that Domino was ancient- 
ly Dominoi. | Al. from cois, 
dat. cow: See Cujus. Or from 
xD 1. €. XOI, Guol. 

Cajas, of what country. Fr. 
cujus. As from Noster, Nos- 
tra, is Nostras. 

Cujus, of whom, of what. 
For cuius, quius or quiius, from 
gui, quis, as from Ille is Ilius. 
q Or, as cujus was anciently 
written quozus or quojus, from 
an ancient nominative quos, 
whence quotus, quojus. {| If 
quis 1s from xoios, whence xois, 
quis ;—then from co’s we should 
have coitus, quotus, quojus. 4 
Jamieson notices Mceso-Goth. 
quhis, 

Culctta, the tick of a bed, 
mattress, cushion, pillow. Fr. 
calco, as Lubricus from Labor, 
As made up of wool, feathers, 
&c. trodden down hard. Some- 
what as otiBds fr. oreiBw, gori- 
Boy. 

Culeus, a sack or bag; a 
liquid measure. Fr, xouAsds, as 
pOTou, mUsa. 

Culex, icis, a gnat. For cu- 
telex, cutilicis, fr. cutis and lacio, 
whence dacesso. As fretting the 
skin. 

Culigna,abowl. Kvaiyyy. 

Culina, a kitchen, place 
where meat is dressed. For 
colina fr. xéAov, food. Where 
food is prepared. @ Al. for 
coculina, cogulina, tr. coquo. 
A place for cooking. {J Al. 


from colo.  Qudd ibi cole- 
bant ignem,” says Varro. Or, 
quod ibi colebant (i, e. at- 
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tended io, were busy about) 
cibos. 

Culmen, the roof of a house, 
as covered (cudmis) with reeds. 
Sidonius ;: “ Et casa cul cULMO 
CULMINA tecta forent.” Also, 
the top or ridge of a house; 
the summit of anything. 

Culmus, a stalk of corn. For 
calmus fr. x&Acpog or xardpn. 
As Maaaxcow, Mulceo. It would 
seem that xdrapos and padaxos 
were changed to xéAojos and pLo- 
Aoxds (as we find both poaoyy and 
porayy), whence Colmus and 
Molceo, Culmus and Mulceo. 

Culpa,a fault, offence; blame. 
Fr. wAoxy, entanglement; 1. e. 
in error. As dumdaxéw, to err, 
is not ill derived fr. @ or ave and 
TAEKW, a. 2. erAaxoy. Fr. waony, 
mone, transp. xAoma, (as Mop¢e, 
Forma,) xoard, will be colpa, 
culpa. Or thus: wAoxa, moAxd, 
xoama, culpa. | Al. from xAory, 
explained by Donnegan, “ theft 
—an action performed by 
stealth.” Hence xoamy, colpa, 
culpa. ‘* Fraus,” guile, dis- 
honesty, is explained generally 
by Forcellini as ‘‘ a fault, of- 
fence, trespass, crime.” ¥ Al. 
from the oriental chalaph, calph, 
to pass beyond, transgress. 

Cultello, 1 cut even or reduce 
to a level by measuring with a 
plumb-line, and cutting off the 
higher parts (cultello) with a 
knife. ‘ Culiri enim nomine 
intelligitur vomer, qui rectus 
terram in arando secat.” F. 

Culter, a knife. Properly, 
a pruning knife. Fr. colo, cul- 
tum, to prune. § Al. from 
xoAovw, to mutilate; pf. xexe- 
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Auras, xexoAras, whence co/ter, 
culter. Gf Al. from xéAdaw, to 
drive; pp. xéxoAras. Forcultéer 
is used of thecoulter of a plough. 
Hence some derive culter fr. 
colo, cultum, 1. e. colo terram. 


Cultum, supine of colo. For 
colitum, coltum. 
Ciilullus, a pot, jug. Fr. 


xUAIE, xUAIx0s, a Cup; whence 
culiculus, culiclus, culillus, cu- 
lullus.* 

Culus, the fundament. Fr. 
xwAy, the haunch or hind-quarter 
of an animal. So from $Apés 
1s fUris. 

Cum, when. For quum, 
quom. ‘That is, Secundum or 
In quom diem. Somewhat as 
ére is for 6,T¢, ire, 1, €. xedver. 
Al. from xal Ov, 1.€. wal Oy 
xara ypovov. See ‘Tum. 

Cum’... tam ..., ‘both... 
and ... Thus, “ Cam amavit 
me, tum auxit beneficiis,” When 
he did the one, at the same 
time he did the other. He did 
both the one and the other at the 
same time. 

Cum, with. For com, as in 
Commendo, Committo. Fr. 
mov, together with ; whence 6 Ok, 
com, as Ceterus from”! erepos. q] 
Al. from ctv, whence sum, as in 
hbruM from ‘rbyoN 3 then cum. 

Cum. in composition increases 
the force of the simple verb, as 
in Comprobo, Collaudo. If 
one thing is put (cum) with ano- 
ther, that other thing is increased. 

Cumeéra, a corn-basket, meal- 
tub. Fr. xéyunas pp. of vw, 
to pour, or to heap up. Era, 


' Al. from culeus, a bag. 
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as in Arcera, Patera. q Or fr. 
MEN WLC PP. of dw, L heap up. 
As from *Qyos is Humerus. 

Cuminum, the herb cummin. 
Kopavoy. 

Cumilus, a heap. Fr. cu- 
mus fr. men UpLoes pp. of xve, 
same as Xie, yew, to heap up. 
q Or fr. xapa,a mound. As 
from "Neos is Humerus, Or 
fr. xéxupas pp. of xdw, to swell.” 

Cunabula, a cradle in which 
new-born infants are wrapped 
up. Some understand it of 
baby linen. Fr. cune. As 
Venor, Venabula. 

Cine, a cradle. Fr. xosvel, 
dirty, (as from Iowy is Punio,) 
or fr. cunio, I dirty. Facciolati : 
** Cuna, in qua pueruli cuni- 
unt.” @ Al. from xvos, as be- 
longing to infants. But xvos 1s 
not an infant, but a foetus. 

Cuncti, all together, the 
whole. Fr. conjuncti, cojunctz, 
counctt. 

Cunctor: See Appendix. 

Cuneus, a wedge. Haigh; 
“Tr, xdvos, a cone, anything 
ending in a pomt.” us, as in 
Alveus, Ferreus. @ into @, as 
¢Npos, furis. 

Cunicalus, a rabbit. Kody 
xAos,) xuvixros.4 Hence a mine, 
from the burrowing of a rabbit. 
Martial: ‘* Gaudet in effossis 
habitare cunicu/us antris: Mon- 
stravit tacitas hostibus ille vias.” 

Cunila, savory. Kovidy. 

Canio, IL make (canum) 
dung. As p(ina, pUnioc. 


2 Al. from cum, together with. 
3 Mentioned by Aclian and Athenzus. 
4 Mentioned by Polybius. 
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Cupa, the same as copa, cau- 
pa. 

Cupa, cuppa, a large cask, 
butt, vat. Fr. xdzy, a hollow; 
whence xvzeAAov, a bowl. Todd: 
“Cupp, Sax. Cup, Welsh. 
Kop, Dutch. Kupp, Iceland. 
Kub and Kubba, Pers. KiGBa, 
Greek. in Hesychius.” Kv6y 
in Greek is a head from its 
roundness, to which cupa is 
allied. 

Cupedia, nice dishes, delicate 
victuals. From cupa, copa, 
caupa. As being sold at tav- 
erns, &c. 4] Al. from cupedo, 
strong desire, greediness. 

Cupédo, or Cuppédo, strong 
desire. Fr. cupere, somewhat 
as from Torpere is Torpedo. 
Lucretius seems to double the 
P, to make the U long. 

Cupella, a kind of cup. Fr. 
xomeaaroy. - Or fr. cupa. 

Cupido, desire. Fr. cupio. 
As Lubet, Lubido. 

Cupio, I desire. Fr. xdatw or 
xumw, or fr. xuBa fut. 2. of xvq- 
tw, I incline myself forwards. 
As we say, T’o be inclined to a 
thing, and as we speak of one’s 
Inclination. 

Cupressus, a cypress, 
piooos. 

Cuprum, a kind of copper. 
For cyprum, as coming from 
Cyprus. Whence it is called 
fis Cyprium. 

Cur, why? For guare, quar’, 
gur, cur, as perQUAtio, per- 
CUtio. YF Or for cuz rez. 

Cura, care, anxiety, sorrow ; 
thought, attention, study. Fr. 
curo, and this from xougéw, xoupa 
for xopéw, xopm, L take care of. 


Kura- 
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q Al. from xoupitw, which Don- 
negan explains, “‘ to rear or 
bring up boys,—to take care of, 
to cherish.” ( Haigh: “ From 
xdpos, authority, command,” 
@ Al. from the Gothic kar, 
kara, Saxon car, care, Armoric 
cur. 

Curculio and Gurgulio: See 
Appendix. 

Curetés, certain 
priests. Kupyres. 

Curia, a place where the Sen- 
ate bestowed its (curam) atten- 
tion to the state, sat and con- 
sulted. Or curia is fr. xov- 
pitw, to take care of; fut. xoupiow, 
Xoupia. 

Curia. Romulus divided the 
people into three tribes, and 
each tribe imto ten cure; 
which curi@ met together at the 
Curiata Comitia to bestow their 
(curam) attention to public 
affairs, and to pass laws which 
were called Leges Curiate, 
Some suppose that cura was 
properly a hall or moot-house 
which belonged to every one of 
these divisions. Butcuria seems 
to denote properly rather the 
divisions of the people than 
places where they met. §f 
Vossius supposes that these 
curi@ were called from the curz@ 
or chapels where the priests 
bestowed their (curam) atten- 
tion to sacred things; and from 
priests being appointed to all 
of these curiz, 


Cretan 


1 Al. from xnpdw, xnp@, whence xnpal- 
vw, I have care, anxiety after. But why 
ti for é? Al. from pa, care. As 


‘Caula from AdAd. 


CUR=-~—CUS 


Curio, he who performed 
sacred rites ina curta or tem- 
ple. Also, lean, meagre. ‘That 
Is, wasted (curd) with pining. 

Curio, a crier, 

Curiosus, one who is careful 
or too careful and minute. Qui 
multam seu nimiam  adhibet 
curam. 

Curo, I take care of. See 
Cura. 

Curriculum, a small (currus) 
chariot. A chariot race. 

Curro: See Appendix. 

Curruca, 

Currus, a chariot, car. Fr. 
curre. Adam: ‘* The vehicles 
used in races were called currus, 
(a currendo) from their velocity, 
having only two wheels, by 
whatever number of horses they 
were drawn.” { Al. from the 
North. See Carrus. 

Curtus, curtailed, shortened, 
mutilated. For cortus fr. xé- 
xoptas pp. of xeipw, to clip. 
That is, from a word xoprés, 
clipped. € Al. for crutus, (as 
Certus for Cretus,) fr. xéxgouras 
pp. of xpovw, to batter. 4] <* An- 
glo-Sax. scyrti, sceort, Engl. 
short, Belg. kort, Lat. curtus.” 


Cay 


Curulis, belonging to a cha- 
riot. For currulis fr. currus, as 
Mamilla from Mamma, Farina 
from Farris. ‘* Juno curutis, 
1. €. que curru per aera fertur. 
Curufes triamphi, i.e. im qui- 
bus triumphator curru Urbem 
invehitur ; in ovationibus equo 
utebantur aut pedibus. Cu- 
rules ludi, i. e. circenses, in qui- 
bus currus maxime agitaban- 
tur.” F. The Sella Curulis, 

Etym. 
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says Gellius, was a chair of 
state, placed in a CHARIOT, in 
which the head officers of Rome 
were carried into council. 
Whence the term  Curulis 
magistratus” is supposed to ori- 
ginate. * But however right,” 
says Forcellini, ‘‘ Gellius is in 
the derivation, (though some 
derive it from the Cures,' a town 
of the Sabines,) in the fact he 
seems to be mistaken. For 
Pliny (vii. 43) relates that the 
Roman people granted to L. 


-Metellus, a man who had filled 


the highest offices of state and 
was now old and blind, what 
they never granted to any one 
from the building of Rome, that, 
as often as he went to the 
Senate, he should be carried 
(curru) ina chariot.” - However 
this may be reconciled, Festus 
writes: “ Curules equi, quadri- 
gales. Curufes magistratus ap- 
pellati sunt, quia curru vehe- 
bantur.” 

Curcous, curved, crooked. Fr. 
yupis, whence gurivits, gurvus 
(as arVum, = sylVa), — cur- 
cus. | Al. from xupric¢, AXol. - 


xupmds, whence curvus. Com- 


pare Clivus. 

Cuspis, the point of a weapon. 
Fr. cusum. ‘* For the end of 
a spear (cuditur) is beaten so 2s 
to end ina point. As Cesum, 
Cespes; so Cusum, Cuspis.” 
V. Or, under the same no- 
tion, fr. xéxoas pp. of xorra, L 


1 «« Obstat quod Florus et alii dicunt, 
Tarquinium Priscum, ut alia imperii de- 
cora insigniaque, ita et sellas curules ab 
Hetruscis sumsisse, non a Curibus.” V. 

r 
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beat; whence xoWis, copsis, cos- 
pis, cuspis. J ‘* From Chald. 
caspa, a shell or bone, with 
which spears were formerly 
pointed.” ‘T't. 

Custodio, |guard. Fr. custos, 
custodis. 

Custos, a guard, keeper. Fr. 
custo, cumsto, or for costos fr. 
costo, consto, L stand with or by 
another to defend or watch him. 
So Assisto is to help, and za- 
plorapcs is to defend.! 

Cutis, the skin. Fr. xdrog 
which is used as well as oxdros 
or cxvros, whence some derive 
culis, as XPaaAawy Fallo. 

Cydneus, of a bright blue 


color. Kuéveos. 
Cyathus, a cup, goblet; 
liquid measure. Kuados. 


Cybea, a _ merchant-vessel. 
Fr. xdzy, (in Hesychius) a kind 
of ship. | Or fr. x36n, whence 
xdu6y, cymba, a boat. 

Cybebe, Cybele. Ku8nBy. 

Cybéle, Cybele. KuBzay. 

Cybium, a square piece of 
salted tunny fish. AvBuov. 

Cyclas, a robe worn by wo- 
men, of around form. Kuxads. 

Cyclicus, one who writes of 
nothing but antiquated stories, 
as the rape of Helen, &c. Ku- 
XAIH06. 

Cyclops, a Cyclops. KuxAub. 

Cycnus, Cygnus, a swan. 
Koxyvos. 

Cydonia mala, quinces. From 
the city of Cydon. 

Cygnus. See Cycnus. 


Cylindrus, a cylinder, roller ; 


Al. from kqdeorys, used like endeudv, 
a protector. Hence kyeorys or enorhs. 


DAM 


a gem of a cylindrical form. 
Kvaivagos. 

Cyma, a young shoot of cab- 
bage. Fr. xipa, which is used 
in this sense. 

Cymatilis, of a  cerulean 
color. That is, of the color 
(xuparoy) of the waves. ‘* Hic 
UNDAS imitatur, habet quoque 
nomen ab UNDIs,” says Ovid. 

Cymba, a pinnace, skiff. 
KupBy. 

Cymbium, a cup resembling 
aboat. KvupGiov. 

Cynicus, like a dog, snarling, 
churlish. Kuvixos. Hence Cy- 
nici, the Cynics, Kuyxol. 

Cyniphes. See Cinifes. 

Cynosura, the Lesser Bear. 
Kuyoooupa. 

Cyparissus, a cypress. 
mapiogos. 

Cypéros, the herb. galingale. 
Kureipos. 

Cyprus, the herb privet. Kv- 
1p0s. 

Cythéréa, Venus, Ovid has 
** Veneri sacra Cythera.” 

Cytisus, the shrub trefoil. 
Korioos. 


Ko- 


D. 


Dactylus, a date, the fruit of 
the palm. . Also, a dactyl. dax- 
TUANS. :' 

Dedalus, skilfully wrought ; 
skilful. daideaos. 

Demon, a good orevil genius. 
Aaipnay. 

Dalmatica vestis, a kind of 
garment with sleeves. As first 
woven in Dalmatia. 

Dama, adoe. Fr. deine, fear, 
as xAgipov is a dialectic.form of 
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xAsidpov. Horace: “ Paving 
natarunt /Equore dame.” | 
Some write damma fr. xeppmds, 
TEol. reppcts, whence demma, 
damma. 
Déamascéna pruna, damsons, 
As coming from Damascus. 
Damno, 1 condemn; give 
over to another by judgment, 
bind over. Fr. damnum. 
Damnum, damage, hurt, loss ; 
loss of goods or life by judgment 
or condemnation. Fr. déravoy, 
cost, expense, waste; whence 
dapnum, damnum, as Supremus, 
Supmus, Summus. Donnegan 
translates Samavytinds by * rui- 
nous.” Forcellini thus explains 
Dispendium: “ Expense, cost, 
charge, detriment, loss, damage.” 
q Al. for demnum fr. demo. 
Dan’, for Dasne? 
Danista, a usurer. davercrys. 
Daphné, a laurel. Acgvy. 
Daps, dapis, a feast, banquet; 
repast, meal, food. Dapis is for 
dais fr, Sais, a feast; as Anas, 
laPis. 
Dapsilis, sumptuous, liberal, 
abundant. dasays. 
Dardanarius, a forestaller 
who buys up corn or other com- 
modities to sell them dearer. So 
called from Dardanus, a magi- 
cian, mentioned by Pliny, Apu- 
leius, &c. Columella:  Dar- 
danie@ veniant artes.” Turnebus 
adds: ‘* Quasi magicis artibus 


1 «© Dam-hirsch, caper alpinus, rupica- 
pra. Lat. dama, Anglo-Sax. da, Angl. 
doe, Succ. damhiort. Dam est a Scythica 
thamb, arcus. Dicitur de rupicapra, quia 
cornua habet retrorsum curvata instar 
ARCUS, non palmata aut digitata ut cer- 
vus.” W 
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annonam in sua horrea conver- 
tant et caritatem inducant; eo- 
rum instar qui in Legg. XII. 
Tabb. fruges alienas EXCAN- 
TARE dicuntur.” 

Darrus, aco. Adpeis, Az- 
pElKxos. 

Datatim, by giving from one 
to another, as in tossing a ball 
from hand to hand. [r. do, da- 
tum. 

Dattous casus, the dative case. 
That case which is put after 
words signifying that we give TO 
any one. Fr. do, datum. 

De, from, Properly, at a dis- 
tance from, separately from. 
It is from %&—, as in diioryps, I 
place apart from ; digifw, 1 se- 
parate one from another. ¥ Al. 
from daiw, (dzo) I sever. | Al. 
from —e, (as @ed¢, Deus,) in od- 
pavide, froin heaven. 

De—, as in Deamo, signifies 
very much. it seems here to 
mean “ out,” as we say To fight 
it out, &c.; andas Ex in Ex- 
pugno. So De in Debello is to 
finish a war. Or de is here &, 
1. e. did, thoroughly. 

Dea, a goddess. Fr. beé. So 
Daughter is allied toOvyarnp, i. e. 
Oxdyryp. And Deer to Oye. And 
Door to Od¢a. So we have mur- 
THer and murDer, burTHen 
and burDen. So our THank is 
German Dank. 

Débeo, I owe, am in debt. 
For dehabeo, as Debilis for De- 
habilis. De deprives: Non aut 
minis habeo. See Debilis. 
Al. for de aliis habeo, de re aliena 
habeo, 1 hold what is another’s. 
Somewhat as yedouas, to use, 
is also to borrow. Phadrus: 
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*“ Reddidi quicquid debut,’ 1. e. 
de alieno habut, or de alio habut. 
Debilis, feeble, infirm. Fr. de 
and habilis, capable of or fit for 
doing anything, as in Ovid: 
“« Adtas bello habilis.” De ex- 
presses privation, as in Defectus. 
It expresses taking (de) from. 

Décanus, one who had the 
charge of (decem) ten men, so 
as to be himself the eleventh. 

Décas, the sum of ten. Jexds. 

Décem, ten. Fr. b8éxa, as 
‘Eta, Septa, Septem. 

Décember, the tenth month 
from’ March. Fr. decem. As 
Septem, September, Ber, as in 
Faber, Mulciber. 

Décérts, a ship with ten banks 
of oars. Aexypys. 

Décermina, vefuse. Fr. cerno, 
1 sever: whence cernimen, cer- 
men. Compare Excrementuin, 

Décet, it is behoving, meet, 
right, proper. Fr. 8, as oméos, 
speCus. 

Décido, 1 determine, decide. 
That is, I cut off the causes of 
dissension. Some understand it 
of cutting off something on each 
side from the parties at issue, 

Décies, ten times. Fr. decem 
or dena. 

Décimanus, one of the (de- 
cim@) tenth legion. A gatherer 
of the tenth or tithe. 

Decimanus, Décumanus, the 
biggest. Ovid: ‘ Qui venit hic 
fluctus, fluctus supereminet om- 
nes: Posterior nono est undeci- 
moque prior.” The Greeks 
called every third wave the 
greatest; whence they said me- 
taphorically reimusta xaxdv for 
the greatest evil. Some suppose 
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decimanus so called from the 
number ten being thought sacred 
by the Pythagoreans. 

Décimanus, of a viler or worse 
sort. ‘* For, what was collected 
(decimandv) in tithing, was of a 
worse kind than that which re- 
mained.” V. The genuineness of 
the reading is doubted.! 

Décimana porta, the gate in a 
camp nearest to an enemy. As 
being the biggest. Seeabove. 
Or as being guarded by the 
troops (decame legionis) of the 
tenth legion. 

Decimanus limes. Adam: 
“Vineyards, as fields, were di- 
vided by cross-paths, called Li- 
mites. The breadth of them was 
determined by law. A path 
from east to west was called de- 
cumanus limes, from the measure 
denim {i. e. decem] actuum, of 
ten furrows.” 

Décimo, I take every (deci- 


mum) tenth man for punish- 
ment, 
Décimus, tenth. Fr. decem, 


as Septem, Septimus. 
Déecipio, I deceive. Fr. capio, 
to take, to take unawares. John- 
son explains To TAKE (inter 
alia) “to catch by surprise or 
artifice—to entrap, to catch in a 
snare.” De means thoroughly. 
Or decipio is to seize and lead 
(de) from the straight path. 
Décipila, a snare, gin. Fr, 
decipio. So Muscipula. 
Déclaro, I show clearly, say 
expressly, Fr. clarus. 
Décoctor, a spendthrift. 


Fr. 


1 ««Si modo sana est lectio,”’ 


says For- 
cellini. 
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decoquo, decoctum. From the 
notion of boiling things down, 
boiling away. 

Décor, comeliness. Fr. deceit. 

Décoro, 1 adorn, deck. Fr. 
decus, decoris. 

Décrépitus, very old, as De- 
crepita anus, Decrepita etas. 
Fr.decrepo,decrepitum. Dacier: 
‘* A metaphor taken from lamps 
or candles which, as they are 
finaliy going: out, make a crack- 
ling noise. As Desterto in 
Persius is To snore for the last 
time. ‘Thus Decrepitus is ele- 
gantly explained by the Glossary 
éxmemyeuxws, one Whohas made a 
last puff or noise.” As Pope: 
‘* Gives one puff more and with 
that puff expires.” § “ Nor is 
it inelegantly deduced from fra- 
gile things, which from their age, 
if moved about, (crepant) make 
a ringing noise.” V. 

Décrétum, a decree. Fr. de- 
cerno, decretum. See Cerno, I 
resolve." 

Décuplus, tenfold. Asxamdois. 

Decuria, ten of anything. 
Also, a number, company, or 
society of persons whether more 
or less than ten. So a troop of 
horse, amounting at first to ten 
men. Fr. decem, as Centum, 
Centuria. 

Decurio, the commander of 
ten horsemen in a Roman legion. 
At first in a (turma) troop there 
were three decuriones ; a troop 
consisting of 30 horsemen; or 
of 33, including the decuriones. 


! Wachter : ‘‘ Cernere est dividere, se- 
parare. Hine decretum videri potest id, 
quo confecto et definito Senatus surgit et 
discedit.” That is, se separat. 
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Afterwards, though only one 
person commanded a troop, he 
was called decurio. The De- 
curiones Municipales were sena- 
tors in the colonies, supposed to 
be so called from every tenth man 
being chosen in the establishment 
of a colony to superintend public 
affairs: or perhaps, one man 
out of ten alternately. 

Déecus, oris,a grace, ornament, 
beauty. That which (decet) is 
becoming. ‘“‘ Quod quamque 
rem decet.” F. 

Décussis,a piece of money of 
the value (decem asstum) of ten 
asses, marked with the letter X. 
Also, the crossing of two lines 
in the form of X, 

Dedignor, I think not (dig- 
num) worthy, I disdain. 

Dédo, I give up. That is, 
(Do) I give (de) away from my- 
self. Or de is thoroughly. 

Défectus, failing, wanting. 
Er. deficio, which see. 

Déefendo, [ hit off, ward off, 
repel ; protect, defend, by ward- 
ing off. Fr. fendo, Lhit; whence 
Offendo. 

Déficio, I fail; am wanting. 
Fr. facio. De expresses priva- 
tion, asin Debilis, Defloreo, &c. 
I have no power to act, I sink. 
As &xd in Greek dzézw. 

Deft, itis wanting. Compare 
Deficic. 

Déformo, I disfigure. 
deprives. See Deficio. 

Défritum, new wine boiled 
down one-half with sweet herbs 
and spices to make itkeep. Fr. 
deferveo, I boil off; supine de- 
fervitum, deferuitum, defrutun. 

Dégenéro, 1 degenerate. I 


De 
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decline (de meo genere) from 
my birth or race. 

Dégo, I lead, pass, or spend 
my life. For de- ago, i. e. vitam, 
wtatein, tempus. De wm he= 
roughly, entirely, as in Deamo. 

Déero, I take a solemn oath. 
Fr. juro, whence dejiro, dejéro. 
So Pejero. 

Dein, after that. For deinde, 
from thence. 

Deinceps, successively. That 
is, one taken after this or that; 
fr. dein, capio. Cicero: * Paon 
oritur a brevibus deznceps tribus, 
extrema producta, ut Domiué- 
rant.” 

Délecto, { allure, delight. Fr. 
delicio, delectum from lacio. | 
Al. from lacto. 


Déleo, I blot out, efface, de-- 


stroy. Fr. /eo, whence /ev?. Lino, 
same as Léo, is used inthe sense 
of Deleo. Ovid: ‘ Plurima 
cerno, Me quoque qui feci 
judice, digna tint.” | Al. for 
deoleo, from oleo, whence aboleo. 
q Al. from 8yAéw, I destroy.* 
Déelibéro, 1 weigh, consider, 
deliberate. That is, I argue, 
(aber) free to choose one thing 
(de) out of two or more. Vossius: 
“Where this liberty isnot, there 
there is no deliberation, ‘ Neque 
enim quisquam,’ as Cicero says, 
‘deliberat qua ratione perpetuo 
victurus sit; quoniam intelligit, 
sibi moriendi necessitatem  in- 
cumbere.’” Or delibero is ** li- 
bere evagor,” I go over an argu- 
ment freely and unreservedly. As 


1 Wachter mentions the Celt. dilon, and 
quotes Boxhorn. in Lex. Ant. Brit.: 
“© Dileu, delere, loco movere.” 
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Pope: ‘‘ Expatiate free. o’er all 
this scene of man.” {f Or libero 
is to free a question from its 
perplexities, resolve it. | Al. 
from bro, | weigh. But this 
would be delibro. 

Delibro, I take off the (l- 
brum) bark, peel. 

Deltbuo, I anoint, besmear, 
whence delibiitus. For delipuo 
fr. Afmos, oil. Y Or fr. Arba fut. 
2. of AciBw, I shed, distil, 

Deéelicatus, dainty, luxurious, 
effeminate, neat, elegant. Fr. 
delico, avi, fr. de-lacio, (as 
Ante-capio, Anticipo, avi; Mel- 
li-facio, Mellifico, avi ; De-spe- 
cio, Despico, avi 5): whence 
delivic: delicia, delecto. 4 Al. 
for deltquatus, clarified, refined. 
Or, dissolved, made lax or loose, 
which agrees with the sense of 
effeminate. Cicero: “ Quos 
nullz futiles leetitiz languidis 
liquefaciunt voluptatibus.” 

Délicig, delights, luxuries, 
&e. Que deliciunt, i. e. allici- 
unt, illeciunt. 

Délico, I point out, explain. 
For deliquo fr. liquo, I make 
clear; a sense which is observed 
in Liquet and Liquidum-facio. 

Déelictum,a fault. From delin- 
quo, delictum. A failure in duty. 

Délineo, | trace out the (d- 
neas) outlines roughly. 

Delinio, I smooth; I charm, 
seduce. Fr. lenio. 

Déliquium, a failing, defect. 
Fr. delinquo, deliqui. ~'As Reli- 
quiz. 

Délirium, dotage. See Deliro. 

Deéliro, I dote, rave. That is, 
I deviate (de recta lira) from 
the straight furrow, as properly: 
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said of ploughs moving awry. {| 
Al. from Axpos, nonsense. 

Delphica Mensa was a table 
made after the fashion of that on 
which the priestess at Delphi 
sat as she delivered her oracles, 
and which was elegantly wrought. 

Delphin, Delphinus, a dol- 
phin. Aergiv. 

Deltodton, a constellation 
formed like the Greek.4. ded 
Twroy, 

Deélubrum, an altar, temple, 
or sacred place. fr. deluo, as 
purifying and cleansing the wor- 
shippers. So Polluo, Pollu- 
brum. Some understand it of a 
fount or place before the chapel 
or near the altar, where they 
washed before they performed 
sacrifice. Fronto: ‘ Delubrum 
m quo homines piacula sua de- 
luunt.” Among the Greeks 
xépyey was a purification with 
lustral water, made previously to 
any religious ceremony.” 

Démens, tis, out of one’s mind. 
De mente. 

Démo, 1 take away. From 
de; emo, | take. As Adimo, 
Promo, Eximo, &c. 

Démolior, I throw or pull 
down, overthrow. As opposed 
to molior, [ build, raise. So 
Desiruo. 


1 Quos Vitruvius memorat ‘ delphi- 
nos ereos’ in machina hydraulica credun- 
tur esse pondera quedam similia iis quae 
horologiis appenduntur; ita dicta quia 
delphinus capite est crasso et gravi, vel 
fortasse a figura. Eadem ratione delphinos 
vocat Plinius ornamenta tricliniorum, lec- 
torum, vasorum ex auro, argento, vel 
were.? oF, 

? Some understand it of an image of a 
Deity, made (a ligno delibrato) from 
wood with the. bark off. / 
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-Démum, at length, at last. Fr, 
sipos, then. Thatis, not till then. 
Demis was used by the ancients. 
Démum 1s also used for only, 
merely, ‘Trajan : “ Nobis autem 
utilitas demum spectanda est,” 
Jn this sense some refer it to 
demo, I take away, except. 

Denarius, containing ten. Fr. 
deni. Also, a silver coin at first 
worth ten asses. 

Déni, ten by ten, ten. For 
decent fr.decem. As Bis, Bini; 
Septem, Septeni. 

Deénicales Ferize were those 
on which a family was purified 
im consequence of a death in it, 
Fr. denico, deneco; or from de 
and yéxus, a corpse. 

Dénique, at last, lastly. For 
deinque, i.e. et dein. F Al. for 
denuoque, denuque. 

Dens, dentis, a tooth. Fr. 
odovt0s, of a tooth, whence *ddy- 
t05, dents, as yOv, gEnu, J Al. 
from edens, edentts. 

Densus, thick, , close. For 
dansus, (as. taAAvroy, talEntum) 
for dasus, dasds, thick. N added, 
asin liNquo, paNgo, and in our 
laNtern. 

Dentale, the sharebeam of a 
plough. Fr. dens, dentis. 
Deénuo, afresh. For de novo, 


_ de nouo. 
Deorsum, downwards. Fr, | 
devorsum fr. vorto, verto. De 


Is here as in ** Susque deque,” 
and signifies down from. So in 
Despicio. 
Dépalo, I make clear. Fr. 
palam. ‘. 
Déploratus, past all cure. Fr. 
ploro. [ither, extremely be- 


wailed, or for whom all bewail- 
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ing is at an end, as useless. In 
the latter sense de is the same as 
in Defloresco. “Cui ultimus 
luctus persolutus est,” says For- 
cellini. 

Déponentia verba, deponent 
verbs. Fr. depono. As laying 
aside their passive signification 
or their active form. 

Depso, I knead; tan or curry 
leather. dea. 

Députor. Macrobius: “ Ad 
deputatam sibi a natura sedem.”’ 
That is, cut off for them by 
nature, appointed, chosen. Fr. 
puto, asamputo. Hence Sulpi- 
cius: ‘ ‘Lurba colendis agris de- 
putata.”’ Cut off apart from 
others, chosen out from others, 
deputed. So Privy-counsellors 
are from apiw, | cut off. Or 
deputo is, 1 judge, determine, 
appoint. 

Députor. Sulpicius: * Ac- 
cusatores deputarz leonibus pre- 
cepit.” ‘T’o be cut off from their 
fellow men and given to lions. 
Or, to be appointed : See above. 

Déerivo, 1 turn off (rivum) a 
stream or river (de) from its pro- 
per channel into another; hence, 
f turn off one word into another 
by different inflexion, &c., as 
from Dico I make Dictio, from 
Homo I make Homunculus, 
&e. Forcellini explains derzvo: 
‘¢ Rtivt more aquam deduco alio- 
que deflecto.” 

Dérogo, I take away, (rogan- 
do) by making a motion, some 
clause of a law by a new one; IL 
take from, abate, lessen. See 
Abrogo. 

Déscisco, I alter, change; 
change my opinion, place, &c. 


oa. 


De here as in Defloresco. 
“ Contrarium aliquid scisco et 
statuo.” F, 

Déséro, I abandon, forsake. 
De expresses the contrary to sero, 
I join. i 

Deserta loca, forsaken and 
uninhabited places. See Desero. 
Some consider sero to mean 
here, L sow. Places not sown, 
barren spots. 

Déses, désidis, one who (des7- 
det, desedet) sits down and gives 
up exertion. 

Déesidéro, I miss the absence 
of, long for, desire. Fr. desidere 
infin. of desido, 1 fix my mind 
onathing. As from Considere 
is Considero, from Recipere is 
Recipero, Recupero.' 

Désidia, sloth. See Deses. 

Désigno, I trace out (quodam 
stgno) by some mark. 

Désino, I leave off, That is, 
I suffer a thing to be, I leave it 
untouched further. 

Désisto, I stand off from a 
thing, give it over. 

Désitus, laid aside. Fr, desino, 
desitum. 

Désolo, I desolate. 
relinquo. 

Despicio, { look down froma 
place upon, | look down upon, 
despise. For despecio. 

Despondeo, I despair of ob- 
taining, as Columella has De- 
spondere sapientiam. De here 
negatives spondeo, I promise. I 
cannot promise myself, I despair 


Solum 


1 «Tt is certain, says Festus, that it 
comes from sidus, sideris. How it came 
to have its signification, is not so certain ; 
different reasons, and those very far- 
fetched, being assigned.” F. 
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of. In the phrase ‘“ Despondeo 
animum,” animum seems to de- 
pend on Secundim, xarz. But 
not so thinks Varro: ‘ Dictum 
est eo modo quo Despondere 
filiam. Quia, quemadmodum, 
qui filiam alteri uxorem promit- 
tit, finem statuit suz spontis seu 
voluntatis, h. e. omnem de filia 
voluntatem et curam deponit et 
in sponsum transfert; ita, qui 
despondet animum, omnem de- 
ponit spem curamque sui.” 

Destino, I fix, make steady 
or fast. Cesar: ‘* Rates ancoris 
destinabat, ue fluctibus moveren- 
tur.” Also, I fix the state, con- 
dition of anything; fix the time 
of anything beingdone; destine, 
doom, assign, appoint, elect, de- 
pute. Also, I aim at. Livy: 
“ Non capita solum hostium vul- 
nerabant, sed quem locum destz- 
nassent oris.” Perhaps from the 
idea of fixing the arrow. Also, I 
destine to my use by buying. 
Plautus: “« Audes quanti destz- 
nat?” Forcellini explains it, 
*‘suam facit CONSTITUTO pre- 
tio.” Forcellini: ‘‘ Destino is 
perhaps from de and teneo, S 
being inserted.” As Occapio, 
Occupo; so Deteneo, Detino. 
S added somewhat as in Absti- 
neo and in Obstinax. De increa- 
ses the force. 4 Some suppose 
ano to be a mere extension of the 
termination, and derive destino 
from desto. Sto being here used 
for stare facio." 


1 Al. fordestano (as waxAvd, machIna), 
for de-istano from iordyw, the same as 
fornut, which means to fix, to make 
steady. { Or from de, and oraviw, the 
Cretan form of formu. Or fr. ordw, 
otalvw, (as Baw, Balyw,) fut. crave. 


tym. 
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Destituo, I forsake. Ovid: 
*« Somnus me destituit.” Statuo 
is to fix, settle, establish ; destz- 
tuo is the opposite, and means to 
let be in an unsettled state, to 
let go at random, to neglect. In 
Suetonius, ‘‘ Ingredientem po- 
plites destituebant,” destituo is 
the opposite of statuo, I fix, 
make steady: ‘‘ His knees failed 
him as he entered.” 

Destituo, I cheat, defraud. 
Thus in Livy, “Si spes desti- 
tuat,”’ if hope fail me, cheat 
me. Or destituo is to forsake 
or abandon one’s promises or 
obligations, and so disappoint. 
Horace: “Ex quo destituit 
Deos Mercede pacta.” 

Destruo, 1 overthrow. De 
contradicts the sense of struo. 

Déetérior, worse. Fr. detero, 
TL impair. Horace: ‘“ Musa ve- 
tat- Laudes egregii Cesaris et 
tuas Culpa deterere ingeni.” So 
Detrimentum from Detero. 

Déetestor, 1 detest. That is, 
I imprecate by calling the Gods 
(testar?) to witness. Or de forms 
the opposite of ¢estor. Hill: 
“‘ Detestor supposes that the sen- 
timent of aversion shows itself 
by aa unwillingnessto WITNESS 
a deed or to see its author.” 

Détraho, I disparage, speak 
ill of. That is, 1 draw or take 
away from another’s character. 

Détrecto, I disparage. For 
detracto from detractum supine 
of detraho. 

Détrecto, I decline to have 
anything to do with. De con- 
tradicts the sense of tracto, I 
handle. 

Détrimenium, loss, damage. 


Q 
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Fr. detritum (as Monitum, Mo- 
nimentum,) supine of detero, lL 
wear away, impair. 

Déverus, imclining down- 
wards, sloping. As Devezi 
montes. Properly, carried down- 
wards, as De means downwards 
in Deorsum and Despicio. Fr. 
veho, vexi. 

Deunzx, urcis, an as wanting 
an ounce. Properly, uncia de 
asse. Hence, eleven twelfths 
of anything, 

Deus, a god; GOD. From 
@eds. See Dea. Ff Al. from 
Acts Mol. for Zevds, Jupiter. 
q Al. from sds, irregular geni- 
tive of Zeus. 

Dextans, ten ounces. For 
desextans, an as wanting (sez- 
tante) two ounces. See Deunx. 

Dexter, éra, érum, on the 
right hand ; lucky, prosperous ; 
fit, suitable; apt, dexterous. 
Askirepos, whence defrepds, dex- 
terus. 

Dextéra, Dextra, the right 
hand. defsrepa, deEreod. 

Dextrorsum, towards the 
right hand. Lor dertrovorsum. 

Di—, expresses separation, 
disjunction, displacing, scatter- 
ing, andis from d%sa— or &—. 

Diabolus, the devil. As&Bo- 
AOS. ! 

Didconus, a minister, deacon. 
Ai&xovos. 

Diddema, a white fillet with 
which kings used to bind their 
heads. Asadype. 

Dieta, food, diet. Also, an 
apartment, room to sup in. Any 
room. Jiaite. 

Dialectica, logic. 
TIX. 


Aiarex- 
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Didlectus, a dialect. Asc&dAex- 
TOS. 

Dialis, belongiug to Jove. 
From 4d, of Jove. 

Dialogus, a dialogue. 
A0yos. 

Diana, Diana. For Dia Ja- 
na, whence Dia-iana, Diana. 
As Janus was Apollo or the 
Sun, so Jana was the moon. 
Dia is sia, divine. 

Diapason, a chord including 
all tones, octave. From &2 racy. 

Diarium, provision (unius 
diei) for one day. The journal 
of one day, of eack day. 

Diastéma, a space, interval. 
Arzorye. 

Diatribé, a disputation, or 
place where it is held. Asa- 
Tpipy. 

Dica, an action at law. Aixy. 

Dicax, witty, quick, keen (in 
dicendo) in speaking. 

Dicis causa, for form’s or 
fashion’s sake. Dicis is dtxys. 

Dico, avi, I assign, give up, 
dedicate, consecrate. Fr. 3:- 
xatw, fut. dixaow, dinaw, dixa, to 
judge, judge a thing over toa 
person, adjudge. (J Al. from 
dico. ‘Thatis, dicendo defero, 
attribuo. So the I in Dicax, 
Predico, avi, Maledicus, &c. 
is short. 

Dico, dizi, 1 say, tell, speak. 
Fr. deixw, Lshow. Thus, when 
Cicero says, ‘‘ Dicam quod 
sentio,” Dicam is, I will show 
you. So in Ovid: “Illa dies 
fatum misere mihi dixit,” dirt 


Asa- 


1 «From Goth. dj, a teat ; or di, the 
earth, and ana queen.” Rudbeck apud 
Jamieson. 
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is showed. Cicero: “ Ut an- 
nales populi R. et monumenta 
vetustatis LOQUUNTUR.” “ Di- 
cere is nothing else but to sHow 
the thoughts of my mind.” V. 
Daw (whence gaivw and gyp)) is 
both to show and to speak. So 
Pando also is used. 

Dicrotum, a light galley with 
two banks of oars. Aixporoyv. 

Dictamnus, the herb dittany. 
Alxrapyos. 

Dictator, a chief magistrate 
elected on extraordinary occa- 
sions and vested with absolute 
authority. Fr. dicto, dictatum ; 
dicto being taken as a frequen- 
tative of dico, dictum. ‘“‘ Quia 
crebro diceret ediceretque quz 
utilia essent reipublice.” V. 
Dico is rather here to suggest, to 
advise,* 

Dictérium, a sharp saying, 
jest. From  daxrnpiov, says 
Scaliger.*. But surely it is from 
dyxtypiov, translated by Donne- 
gan ‘‘acutting sarcasm.” Ju- 
venal: “ Joco MORDENTE fa- 
cetus.” 

Dicto, I speak or dictate what 
another may write.. Fr. dico, 
dictum. 

Dictynna, Diana. Alxrovye, 

Dido, I spread abroad. That 
is, I put (See Abdo) in different 


directions. 


4 «* Rather, from the office of a Mase 


TER in a school dictating lessons or in- 
structions to his scholars. Whence a 
Dictator is called Magister populi. 
Hence the joke of Julius Czsar in Sueto- 
nius: ‘ Syllam nescisse literas qui dicta- 
turam deposuerit.’ And Juvenal: ‘In 
peed Sylle si dicant discipuli tres,’ ”’ 


? See Vossitis in Etymol. 
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Didymeus, Apollo.  Aidv- 
[octb05. 

Diérectus. Plautus: “ Abi 
dierectus.’ ‘That is, Go and be 
hanged. From di-e-rectdé i. e. 
vid, in different directions and 
from the straight road. As 
Erro, I wander, is from 5m, 
whence 2242, go and be hanged. 
@ Or from “sub dio erectus.” 
That is, hanged up in the open 
air, GF Or from diepéyxris, 
burst asunder, disruptus. Plau- 
tus: “* Lien dierectus est.” 

Dies, aday. From Aids, of 
Jove, the author of light and 
the father of day, whence he is 
called Dves-pater, Diespiier. 
Macrobius: ‘Jovem Lucs- 
TIUM Salli in carmine canunt, 
et Cretenses diem fa vocant.” 
q Al. from the Punic dia, day.? 
@ Wachter refers to Welsh 
diau, Armoric di, a day; and 
Arabic daa, it shone. Tooke 
refers dies to the Anglo-Sax. 
degan,whence our dawn, day, 
and our old word daw.+ 


Diespiter, Jupiter, See 

les. 

Differtus, stuffed. Fr. far- 
cio, fartum. 

Diffictlis, hard. For  dis- 
facihs. Dis contradicts, as in 


Diffido, Dissimilis. 

Digéro, I distribute, dispose, 
put in order, arrange. “In di- 
versas partes gero.” F. I carry 
things to their separate and pro- 
per situations. So Dispono, 
Distribuo. | 


3 Caninius apud Voss. in Etym. 
4 Drayton: “The other side 


from 
whence the moming daws.” a 
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Digestio ciborum, “non est 
quidem concoctio, sed distribu- 
tio cibi stomacho, excepti in 
venas et membra corporis, sive 
concoctus fuerit, sive non.” F. 
From digero, digestum. 

Digitus, a finger. From a 
word dzimetdc fr. Scab or desxéo, 
to point to. esmrinds sae 
Aos was specially the forefinger. 
Or fr. Sexetoc fr. déxw the same 
as dcixw. @ Al. from a word 
Beintys or delytys, from deixw, 
Osdeimras OF Dederyra, q Al. for 
thigitus (as O25, Deus,) fr. 
Give, Itouch. 

Dignor, I think (dignum) 
worthy. I think a thing worthy 
to do, I deign to do. 

Dignus, worthy or deserving 
of good or ill, For dicnus fr. 
Bixy justice. So d/xcuos is used. 


Sophocles: Aixaics cips rave 
dmnrranias xaxov: Dignus sum 
&e. 

Dijovis, Jupiter. From 


Dius-Jovis, as Diana for Diva- 
Jana. 

Dilapido, I consume, waste. 
Forcellini: ‘* More Jlapidum 
huc illuc temere jacio. Vel, 
jactis dapidibus discutio, cor- 
rumpo.” Or dilapido is pro- 
perly applied 
spoiled of the stones which 
composed it. Al. from Az- 
waco fut. 2. of Axwatw, I waste, 
whence ddAamadves. I for A, as 
machIna from pay Ava. 


Diligens, diligent, attentive. 


Properly, fond of, partial toa 
pursuit. Compare Negligens. 
See Diligo. 

Diligo, I esteem highly. For 
dilego, 1 choose one apart from 


to a_ building | 
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others, I choose one preemi- 
nently as my friend. 

Diluctlum, the dawn. Fr. 
diluceo. So dpard diauyatey 
is, at the break of day. 

Diltivium, a flood. Fr. diluo, 
I wash away. See Alluvies, 
Colluvies. 

Dimico, | fight. For dimaco 
(as way Ave, machina) fr. dz and 
waxy, abattle. Or fr. Srepayéo, 
Oreepraya, or Croepucerc opces. qj 
Forcellini: “ A mico. Quia, 
sicut micando digitis controversiz 
dirimi solent, ita mzcando gladiis. 
Ut‘ cernere ferro’ dixit Virgil.” 
Calpurnius: “ Et nunc, alternos 
magis ut distinguere cantus Pos- 
sitis, ter quisque manus jactate 
micantes. Nec mora, decernunt 
digitis.” Others understand dim- 
ico of persons brandishing their 
spears in different directions in 
battle. 

Dimidius, halved. Divided 
(in medio) in the middle. 

Diecésis, the administration 
of a district; the district so 
administered. Asoixyots. 

Diogmite, light-armed  sol- 
diers.  Atoypiras fr. dtorypeds, 
pursuit. As equipped for pur- 
suit. 

Dionysia, a festival of Bac- 
chus. Aiovdorn. 

Dionysus, Bacchus. Asdvucos. 

Diota, a cask with two han- 
dles. Airy. 

Diphthongus, a diphthong. 
Aigioyyos. 

Diploma, a writing contain- 
ing some public order, license. 
Aimrwpa. 

Dipondius, of two pounds. 
Fr. di from dis, twice; pondo. 


pyr Ps 
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It is written also dupondius, 
from duo pondo. 

Dipsas, a kind of viper. dias. 

Diptota, nouns having but 
two cases. Aintwra. 

Diptycha, registers in which 
the names of magistrates were 
inscribed. Alaura. 

Dire, curses. That is, dire 
preces, deval dpal. 

Dire, the Furies. 
Dire Dez. 

Directarius, a housebreaker. 
Fr. dsapiqurys, (8i2onxrys,) one 
who breaks through." 

Diribeo, I distribute tablets 
among the citizens in their as- 
sembiies, for them to mark their 
suffrages on. For diripeo from 
Yeshertw, Siappiméw, 1 cast in 
different directions, disperse, 
scatter. Or from fut. 2. dsapfs- 
Pew, Oipipew, as awDw, amBo. 
@ Or diribeo is soft for dihibeo 
or diibeo, as Dirimo for Diimo. 
That is, I hold out or present in 
different directions. 

Dirimo, I sever. For dizmo, 
diemo, from emo, | take, as in 
Demo, Adimo. R is added 
for euphony, as NuRus for 
Nuus, MusaRum for Musaum. 

Dirus, dreadful, fell, direful, 
cruel, For-.dznus fr. deves. As 
poNed, moRa. Vice versa, do- 
Num from 3#Pov. FY Or from 
déoc, deios, fear; whence diRus, 
as yuos, nuRus. Or from detos 
a word desepds, despdg, might have 
been formed. { Al. from the 
Anglo-Sax. dere, hurtful, mis- 


es 
Ree 


That is, 


! Ulpian derives it from dirigo, direc- 
tum: “ Qui in aliena ccenacula se diri- 
gunt furandi animo.” 
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chievous. Shakspeare : ‘* Would 
I had met my dearest foe in hea- 
vn 

Dirus, apt, ready, efficacious. 
Like Greek Seid. See above. 

Dis—, apart, asunder ; asun- 
der on every side, in different 
directions. From djs, twice, or 
dicot, two. Butler: .'** Dis 
bears the sense of separation or 
division, as is the .case when a 
thing is made into Two pieces.” 

Dis, ditis, rich. For dives, 
divitis. 

Discapédino, I part asunder. 
See Intercapedo. . 

Discepto, I dispute, dokseen 
Fr. capto,i. e. argumentum. Or 
capto is in a sense used by Plau- 
tus, thus explained by For- 
cellini: “ Captare cum aliquo, 
est captiosis verbis et° callida 
vafraque disputatione cum ali- 
quo contendere.” Vossius thus 
accounts for Discepto:. ‘* Nam 
seorsim pars quieque aliquid 
capit ad sui defensionem.” 
Or is discepto from dacxénres, 
Sracxérrowas? Or for dispecto, 


from dispicio, dispectum? By 
transp. discepto. 
Discepto, 1 decide, judge, 


arbitrate. From the idea of de- 
bating with myself. Or -capto,; 
like capio, is here to choose. I 
choose between different. opi- 
nions. YJ Or from dssacxerrw. 
See above. 

Discerno, I -distinguish be- 
tween. Fr. cerno, sift, separate. 

Discidium, a separation. 
From discido, whence discindo.- 

Disciplina, instruction. For 
discipulina. As delivered (dis- 
cipulis) to scholars. 
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Disctpilus, a learuer. Fr. 
disco. 
Disco, I learn. Fr. dim, I 


pursue; or, I penetrate, search 
into. As dé (same as diw) and 
dafw are to learn, from the same 
notion, From iw would be 
dicxw or Oidicxw, as from wiw is 
aimicxw.: Or from daiw, to 
learn; whence 8aicxw, disco." 

Discordia, discord. Cordium 
dissidium. 

Discrépo, 1 give inharmo- 
nious sounds. Hence it is 
said of persons varying and dif- 
fering. Fr. crepo. Dis ex- 
presses separation, as opposed 
to union. Dhyscrepo is much 
the same as Dissono from So- 
nus. 

Discrimen, a division, part- 
ing, differing, difference. Cri- 
men for cernimen fr. cerno, I 
sift, separate. Or. for crinimen 
fr. xpivw, I sift, separate. See 
Crimen and Cribrum. Discri- 
men is also risk, danger. Here 
cerno isto decide a quarrel, to 
come to a final issue by a fight 
and so by anything else. Hence 
the notion of risk and peril. 
But Forcellini thus: <‘‘ Quia 
discrimen omne significat, quo 
ab exitio, morte, &c. exiguo in- 
tervallo DIVIDIMUR.” 

Discus, a quoit; platter. Aic- 
X06. 

Discussio, an inquiry, ex- 
amination. Fr. discutio, (i. e. 
disquatio,) discussum, I shake 


1 Al. for dasco fr. 8:ddoxw, I teach, or 
diSdoKxouat, Tam taught. As from xdoKw 
some derive Hisco for Hasco. 


DIS 


about or sift in different di- 
rections, 


Diserté, expressly. That is, 
clearly, expressively, See Di- 


sertus, 

Disertus, clear or expressive 
in speech, elegant or eloquent. 
Fr. disero, disertum. Sero is 
to jom. So that disero is much 
the same as Dispono, I dispose, 
arrange; and Digero, I put in 
order. 

Disparo, L sever. Dis con- 
tradicts paro, from par, paris. 
I make unequal, I make to dis- 
agree. So Separo. 

Dispendium, expense, cost, 
loss. See Compendium. 

Dispenno: See Appendix. 

Dispenso, [lay out, dispense, 
distribute, direct, regulate. Fr, 
pendo, pensum. See Expendo. 

Dispertio, I give (partem) 
part to one and part to another; 
I distribute. 

Dispesco, I sever. 
pesco. 

Dispono, I put in order, ar- 
range. Properly, 1 place apart ; 
place one thing here and another 
there in proper order. ‘‘ Res plu- 
res diversis locis ordine pono.” F. 

Dispito, 1 debate, argue. 
Said of persons who in dis- 
course (putant diversa) are of 
opposite sentiments. 

Disséro, 1 debate, discuss. 
Sero, as in Virgil: <‘‘ Multa 
inter sese varlo sermone sere- 
bant.” Dis is expressed by 
“‘ vario sermone.” Or, if dis- 
sero means properly, to reason, 
one person with himself; then 
dissero is to disjoin ideas, 1. e. 
to separate such as are unlike, 


See Com- 
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and (disponere) to put them in 
their proper order. Cicero calls 
Logic ‘‘ Ars bene disserendi.” J 
Hill: “ Fr. sero, I plant. Disse- 
rere, in its primitive meaning, is 
to plant at proper distances, so 
that each seed may be duly nou- 
rished, without interfering with 
those that are next to it. Or fr. 
sero, I plait. That is, [ unplait, 
unravel what is intricate, explain 
what is abstruse.” 

Dissertatio, a  disquisition. 
Fr. dissertum supine of dissero, 
which see. 

Dissicio, the same as dissico, 
disseco, if indeed it is a true 
reading. 

Disstdeo, I am at a distance 
from; | am at variance with, I 
disagree with. Tr. sedeo. I sit 
apart from. 

Disstdium, disagreement. Fr. 
dissideo. 

Disstpo, I scatter here and 


there. Festus explains szpo, or 
rather supo, to throw. Whence 
also Insipo, Obsipo. Perhaps 


supo is from btw, d7a, the same 
as Udinus, | send down, let down, 
let loose, and so let loose upon 
one. { Or szpo might mean, I 
shake about, sift ; and might be 
allied to Germ. sieb, the same 
as our steve ; and Germ. seiven, 
the same as our sift. <‘ Gloss. 
Pez.: Cribro szpe.” W. Or 
sipo might be from celw, as la- 
Pis from Adas.” 


1 Hemsterhuis says: ‘‘ Siméy ab ‘an- 
tiquo oimw, cimdw, unde sipo. Simew 
notat, confertim ingerere et infarcire. 
Hine ovrdy cistella, in quam edulia con- 
fertim injuncta conservantur.” But this 
is unfounded conjecture. 


different. 
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Dissolitus, dissolute, pro- 
fligate. <‘* A legibus solutus et 


recta vivendi disciplina.” F. 

Distichon, a - couplet. 
OTN OY. 

Distinguo, I distinguish by 
marks, | mark, punctuate, va- 
riegate, adorn; I discriminate, 
divide, part. Fr. dz and stinguo, 
stingo, for stigo (as Frago, 
Frango), fr. crivya fut. 2. of ori- 
tw, [ prick, mark. J Al. from dis 
and ¢ingo, I tinge. “ Tingendo 
et colorando discrimino.” F. 


Aj- 


Disto, | am distant. Pro- 
perly, I stand apart. 
Districtus, bound fast. Di 


is here the same as 6:2 in 0:@0n- 
po. 

Dithyrambus, a poem writ- 
ten in honor of Bacchus. Asv- 
papy[30s. 

Ditio, rule, power, dominion, 
For dicio fr. 8/xy. A prescrip- 
tive or hereditary right. Or 
the power of dealing (jus et jus- 
titiam) justice. f ‘‘ From 
Celt. tt, terra. For ‘ditio is 
used of a territory.” W. 

Dito, Lenrich., Fr. dis, di- 


tis, rich. 


Diu, in the day-time. Fr. 
dies. 
Diu, for a long time. Fr. 


dies. That is, all through the 
day. Forcellini understands it 
of a continuation of many days. 

Diverbium, the colloquial 
part of a comedy, in which (di- 
versi verba faciunt) more than 
one speak. Opposed to the 
chorus, where one only speaks. 

Diversus, separate, distinct, 
That is, turned dif- 
ferent ways. 
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Dives, rich. From Divus. 
Like the Gods in ease and af- 


fluence. Plautus: “ Dei divi- 
tessunt, Deos decet opulen- 
tla.”’ 


Dividia, grief, pain. As 
(dividens) tearing the mind asun- 
der. Virgil: ‘‘ Animum nunc 
huc celerem, nunc dividit illuc.” 
So pépinve fr. pepiw, peoilo. 

Divido, I part, sever. For 
difido fr. di and ido, findo. 
q Al. from di, and vido, or vi- 
duo. ‘ The Latins seem to 
have said first dividuo, then 
divido.” F. Viduo is fr. 110s, 
separate, distinct; or ididw, ida, 
I make distinct. See Vidua.' 

Divino, I predict, divine. 
For this is (divinum) the pro- 
perty of the Gods and beyond 
man. 

Divinus, relating to or of the 


nature of (Divi) the Gods. As 
Libertus, Libertinus. 
Divitig, riches. Fr. dives, 


divitis. 

Dium, the open air, the sky. 
From ids, of Jupiter. Horace: 
‘« Manet sub Jove frigido Ve- 
nator.” @f Or for dium ccelum 
or domicilium. 

Divortium, a divorce, by 
which persons (divortuntur) 
turn different ways. 

Diurnus, pertaining to the 
day. Fr. diu, as Noctu, Noc- 
turnus. 


Dius, divine. From ios, as 


1 Jones says: ‘The compounds of 
vado retain the A, but with di itis chang- 
ed to I; divido, 1 go asunder,—divide.” 
We may observe that Jiro makes Dejiiro 
or Dejéro. 


DoD 


Juno is called by Homer dia 
Oecewy.? 

Dittinus, lasting. Fr. diu, 
as Cras, Crastinus. 

Diuturnus, lasting. Fr. diu. 
Somewhat as from Semper is 
Sempiternus, 

Divum, the same as. Dium, 
and put for it. 

Divus, a God. For Dius. 
That is, Divine. Thus Divus 
is properly an adjective. 

o, I give. Fr. dew, da, 
whence 8idew, dws. 

Doceo, I teach. Fr. S2d0xe, 
(déxe,) pf. mid. of déxw and deixe, 
I show.3 The first meaning of 
doceo given by Forcellini 1s, 
“To show, point out.” 

Dochimus, a foot like maic- 
dochmiac. For dochmius fr. 
Sony L405. 

Docilis, apt. to be taught. 
Fr. doceo. 

Doctrina, instruction. The 
art of making (doctum) learned. 

Doctimentum, apattern, warn- 
ing. ‘That which (doceé) teaches 
us, As Moneo, Monumen- 
tum. 

Dodra, 2 potion made up of 
nine materials. Fr. dodrans, 
a measure of nine ounces. Au- 


sonius: ‘** Dodra ex dodrante 
est.” 
Dodrans, nine twelfths or 


three fourths of an As. From 


2 Al. from Oetos. As Deafrom Ged, 
Deus from @eds. { Al. from Aids, of 
Jove; whence Altos, Atos, pertaining to 
Jove. But this is the derivation of dtos 
above. 

3 Al, from Soxéw, I think; whence 
déyuara, the dogmas of the learned. The 
sense here is too remote. 


DOG 


de-quadrans, 1. e. a quadrans 
taken (de) from an As. Com- 
pare Dextans, Quadrans. 

Doga, a boat called a dogger ; 
also, a cup made in the form of 
such a boat. From Icel. dugea, 
a fishing vessel. QJ Or fr. d0y7, 
a vessel, 

Dogma, an established prin- 
ciple. Adype. 

Dolabella, a little hatchet. 
Fr. dolabra, as from Culter or 
Cultrus is Cultellus. 

Dolabra, a chip-axe. Fr, 
dolo, i chip. As ‘Vero, 'Terebra. 

Doleo, { grieve, Fr. rardw, 
Jendure, suffer; whence doleo, 
as from dauaw is Domo, or 
even Domeo, whence Domui, 
Domitum. Or fr. roddw, the 
same as TOAw or TdAAw whence 
ToApy, aud roAucdw, and éolero. 
Or, if roan is, from réAw or 
TéAAw (pp. TeToAuas), doleo may 
be from pf. mid. réroAa. ‘* Goth. 
thulan, Anglo-Sax.  tholian, 
Franc. and Dutch tholen, dolen, 
is to suffer, sustain, bear. Al- 
lied are Gr. rary, and Lat. 
tolero from tolo. The Danes 
still use tola, taala, while the 
Belgians and the Germans, say 
dulden.” W.' 

Dolium : See Appendix. 

Dolo, avi: See Appendix. 

Dolo, 6nis,a staff with a little 
rapier in it. A¢dAwy. 

Dolo, dnis, the smal] sail next 
the foresail in a vessel. AcAwy. 

Dolor, grief. 
Algeo, Algor. 


meifareh: ** Fr. Gords, filth, dirt : 
whence 60Adw, [or @oAégw,] to trouble, to 
disturb.” 
Etym. 


Fr. doleo, as 
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Dolus, craft. Adros. 

Doma, atts, a house-top. So 
dopo Matth. x, 27. J 

Domesticus, appertaining to 
(domum) a house. 

Domicilium, a house, place 
of abode. Fr.domus. 4 Al. for 
domicolium fr. domus and colo. 

Dominor, | am lord and mas- 
ter, bear rule. Fr. dominus.” 

Dominus, a master (domtis) 
of a house; master, lord. |] 
Al. from domo, | subjugate. 

Domnedius, a landlord. That 
is, dominus adium. 

Domo, Isubdue. Fr. tapea, o. 


Domus, a house. Adpos. 

Donéc, while, until, For 
donicum. 

Donicum, 


Dono, I give. See Donum. 

Donum, a gift. For dorum 
fr. dagov. |] Or from do. 4 
Al. from 8avog, a gift. As Aud, 
dOme. 

Dorcas, a doe. Aopuas. 

Dormio, I sleep. Fr. d€80p- 
pos pp. of éow, to strip a skin ; 
whence a word doppa, a skin, 
and dormio, I hie on a_ skin. 
As from eépéyv a. 1, p. of Seow 
is Sapdavw, the same as dormio. 
Homer : éy xweow olay ” Edpalev 
év mpovgoum. Virgil : “ Casarum 
ovium sub nocte silenti PELLI- 
BUS incubuit stratis SOMNOS- 
QUE petivit.” J Or for dermio 
fr. déo40, a skin. 

Dos, dotis, a dowry, gift. 
Aas. 


Dossuarius, said of cattle 


2 Al. from Stvaum, (transp. Sduavar) 
whence duvacrhs, a ruler. 
3 Al. by transp. from Hebr. radam, 
obdormivit, 
R 
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which carry loads on their back. 
Fr. dossum for dorsum. 

Drachma, a drachm. Apa- 
xP: 

Draco, a dragon. Also a 
vessel for heating water, from 
its being tortuous like a dragon. 
And an old hardened vine- 
branch, for the same reason, 
dpaxnwy. 

Drdaconarius, the bearer of the 
ensign to the cohort, the ensign 
representing (draconem) a dra- 
gon. 

Drama, the representation of 


aplay. <Apape. 
Drapéia, a fugitive.  dpa- 
TETNS. 


Draucus: See Appendix. 

Dromas, a kind of swift camel. 
Apowcs. 

Dromédarius, the same as 
dromas. 

Dremo, a cutter, yacht. 
Sedmos, the act of running. 

Dropar, a medecine to take 
away hair, dpamak. 

Druide, the Druids, priests 
of Brita and Gaul. <A Celtic 
word.,! 

Drungus, 

Drupa, an olive gathered 
at the period when its color 
begins to turn. Fr. dodzep, 
baked or ripened on the tree. 

Al. from dpumeris, Soumera, 
ready to fall from the tree. 

Dryddes, the Nymphs of the 
woods. Jouades, 

Dualis, relating to (duo) two, 

Diubiio, I doubt. Fr. du- 
bius. TI am doubtful. YF Or 


Fr. 


es 


1 See Wachterin Druiden. 
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from duo and bito, go. Igo 
two ways, not Knowing which to 
prefer. 

Diubius, doubtful. For duius 
from duo, two. The Greeks 
say d0iafm, [ am doubtful, from 
doi, two. YF Or for duvius fr. 
duo and via. I stand in a way 
where two roads meet, not 
knowing which to choose. ‘The 
Greeks say diorafw from dics and 


TAM. 
Dicatus, the office (ducts) of 


Dicéni, two hundred. For 
ducenteni from duocentum. So 
Triceni. 

Duco, duxi for ducsz, 1 lead, 
carry, draw. Fr. deixw, I point, 
show, i.e. the ways; pf. mid. 
dedoxe, whence Bexew, Soxw: 
lengthened to Ssuxéw, Souxd, as 
Nooos, Notoos.: Or from pf. 
mid. 6¢dosxe, whence a word 
Soixw, duco, as pUnio from rosy. 
Or duco may come from 8eixw 
or dexw In the same way that 
&8ETuys, unexpected, comes 
from @ and dexw, | expect. Or 
duco may be traced to 6d0xw, 
(as pApos, fUris,) formed from 
ddwxa pf. of ddéw, I guide. O 
dropt, asin Ramus. Or even 
to diyya, transp. tonya, whence 
dego, dugo, (as pOina, pUnio,) 
for softness duco. Duco isalso, 
I esteem, hold, think, consider ; 
and in this sense either is to 
be referred to éoxd, I think; or 
is the same as Duco in the first 
sense; ay being similarly used 
for, I esteem, &Xc. 

Diudum, for a long while, for 
some time; a long while ago, 
some time ago. For diudum, 


a general. 
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from diu for along time, dum 


whilst. Or dum, as in Ades- 
dum, Ehodum. 
Duellum, war. Fr. duo. 


Properly, as waged between two 
men or two armies. 

Duim, the same as dem, 
From a word duo formed from 
dew whence dws. 

Dulciarius, a pastrycook. 
One who sells (dulcia) sweet 
cakes. 

Dutlcis, sweet. Fr. yauxis, 
transp. yuaxts, whence gulcis, 
then dulcis, as 4a for ra. JF 
Al. for delcis, for delicis, from 
delicio, 1 allure. First dolcis, 


somewhat as pQOndus_ from 
pEndo ; then dulcvs. 
Dum, whilst. Cut down 


from donicum, i.e. donec. As 
Vis is contracted from Volis, 
Imus from Inferissimus, &c. 

Dumtazat, Duntaxat, only ; 
provided. That is, dum taxat 
aliquis hoc unum, i. e. provided 
one takes into the account this 
only. Casar: “‘ Peditatu dum- 
tarat procul ad speciem utitur 5 
equites In aciem mittit.’ That 
is, Peditatu, ut estimes merum 
peditatum, ...or meram speciem. 

Dimus, a bush, thorny rough 
shrub, brier. For dusmus fr. 
educa: pp. of duw, I go into a 
place of concealment. ‘“ Quia 
SUBEANT eO animalia ut late- 
ant.” V. ‘“* Dusmoso in loco” 
for ‘* dumoso in loco” is quoted 
by Festus from Andronicus. 
Al. from dgupis, a forest; 
whence durmus, then dumus, 
somewhat as from "Egety0s is 
Retmus, Remus. 

Duo, two. Avo. 


strengthen 


1$l 


Duplex, diplicis, twofold, 
double; doubleminded, crafty. 
Fr. duo; plico, 1 fold. ¥ Al. 
from dimAaé. 

Diiplus, double. Armrois. 

Durdteus, wooden. Aoupareos. 

Dirius, wonens Aovptas. 

Duro, [harden ; am hardy or 
strong; stand firm, bear up. 
Fr. durus, “Hebr. dor, duravit : 
Germ. dauren, durare.” W. 

Durus, hard. That is, hard 
like (otigv) timber. Al. from 
the North. ‘The Welsh dewr is 
bold, hardy,” allied to our Dare. 
Iceland. thor is boldness.2_ In- 
deed Gr. Godpo¢ is bold. But 
these are only secondary senses 
of Durus.? 

Dur, diucis, a leader, general. 
Fr. duco, duxt. 

Dynastes, Diynasta, 


ruler. duvacrys. 


a lord, 


E, 


i, from. For ex, as A for Ab. 
Ea: See Appendix. 
apse, she herself. 
ipsa. Or pse is Gr. we. 
Ebenus, the ebon tree; ebony. 


For ea 


” EBevos. 


Ebrius, drunk. Fr. bria, a 
cup. As we speak of a person 
in bis cups. & seems to 
the sense, as in 
Edomo, Emunio. Others ex- 
plain ebrius, one who has 
drunk deeply (é dria) out of his 


1 Wachter in Darfen and Abenteur. 

2 Wachter in Abenteur. 

3 « Fy, dvepds, fr. duh, calamity, 
Haigh. 


” says 
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cup. Thus Sobrius is referred 
to Seorsim and Bria. {f Al. 
from ebibrius fr. ebibo. Or 
from ebibere, ebibre. 

Ebulus,—_———— 

Ebur, ivory. Fr. éag¢as, an 
elephant; abbrev. é¢as, ephar, 
(as arboS, arboR,) ebar, (as 
au@w, amBo,); then ebur, as 
from j@Ap, 4xAp is jecUr, Ff Al. 
from é barro, from an elepliant. 
But E in ebur is short. 

Ecastor, by Castor! Foren! 
Castor! Castor, be witness. 
@ Or for ‘‘ per adem Castorts.” 
As it is written also Aicastor. 
See Edepol.? 

Ecca, see here she is. 
ecce €a. 

Ecce, behold! For ence from 
en. As Hic, Hicce.” 

Eccére, Ecére, by Ceres! 
For En! Ceres! As Ence, 
Ecce. See Ecastor. It is sup- 
posed to mean sometimes Ecce 
resor EXccerem. See! behold! 

Ecclésia, an assembly, con- 
eregation, "“ExxAycia. 

Ecdicus, the solicitor of a 
community. “Exdixos. 


For 


Ecféro, same as Effero, ’Ex- 


Gipw. é 

Echénéis, a small fish, which, 
by sticking to the rudder or keel 
of a vessel, was supposed to 
stop its sailing. “Exevyic. 

fichidna, a female 
"Ex soya. 

Echinus, a sea-urchin ; hedge- 
hog; the rough prickly rind of 


viper, 


1 Al. for mecastor. See Mediusfidius. 
q Al. for necastor from vy, by. 

2 Al. from éxe?, there. Al, from éxeice, 
(éxot,) there. 


vessel, 
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chestnuts. Also, a vase or 
"Eyivos. 

Echo, Echo. ’ Hye. 

Eclipsis, an eclipse. “ExAss- 

We. 

Ecloga, a select piece or 
small poem, an eclogue. ’Exaoyy. 

Eclogarius, a book consist- 
ing (éxAoyav) of selections. Or 
one whe writes or reads (éAo- 
yas) selections. 


Eicquis? who? For  ecce 
quis, or en quis? Or for et 
quis ? 


Eestasis, ecstacy. “Exoracis. 

fictypus, embossed, *Extu- 
0S. 

Edentulus, with few or no 
teeth. From e and dentes. One 
whose teeth are out. Vinum 
edentulum in Plautus is very 
old wine, in allusion to old men 
who have lost their teeth, orin al- 
Jusion to the passage of Alexis: 
Oivoy roy madasoratoy gmoudato- 
psy, ort OF AAKNEI daa ida- 
pous 704Et. 

Edépol, Adépol, by Pollux! 
For ‘per a@dem Pollucis.” 
q Or for en! Deus Pollur! 
Pollux, be witness.? 

Editus, high, lofty. Fr. édo. 


That is, brought out into view, 


fully exhibited, prominently 
manifested. 
“Edo, i eat. *Etw. 


“Edo, I give out, put forth, 
yield, produce; set forth, de- 
clare. From e and do. 

Edomo, Lutterly subdue. E, 
as we say To fight it our, To 


3 Al. for me Deus Pollux. See Medius- 
fidius. §& Al. for ne Deum Pollucem. 
Ne from vi, by. 
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seeit our, To beat a person 
our and out. So Gr. éxzo- 
Acwew, éxmovew, Ke. 

Ediuco, as, 1 bring forward, 
bring up, nurture. Fr. diico. 
q Al. from dux, ducis. 

Eidyllium, Idyllium, an idy), 
short pastoral poem. Eisvaasov. 

Efferius, crammed. For ef- 
fartus fr. farcio, fartum. 

liff étus, worn out by bringing 
forth (fatum) young; exhausted. 
So Effleo in Quintilian: ‘* Totos 
efflevit oculos.” Or, not capable 
of bringing forth. Lx, far from. 

Efficar, effectual. Fr. effi- 
clo, effacio. Having much 
power in doing anything. So 
Audax. 

Effigies, an image. Fr, effi- 
20, effingo. ¥Y Al. for efficies fr. 
efficio. 

Lefflictim, desperately. 
ut aliquis sit effizctus. 

Lffutio: See Futilis. 

genus, needy. Fr. egeo. 

figeo: See Appendix. 
figestas, want. Fr. egeo. 
Somewhat like Tempestas. 
igo, 1. ?Eya. 
_ Legrégius, eminent, surpass- 
ing. One chosen (e grege) out of 
the flock, or apart from the flock. 

Khe or Hehe, ah! From? 8, 
alas alas! 

Ehem, hah ! 
allied to it. 

Hheu,alas! From heuheu, he- 
heu. Or e may be from Gr. 3, 
alas. ‘The Greeks might say 8, 
ged. Or e may be added to give 
force to heu. 

ho, ho, holla! From the 
sound, as our ho, and the Welsh 
ho! The Greek 4, being not 


Adeo 


From hem, or 
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aspirated, is scarcely applicable. 
fia, Lja, ho! away! on! 
Eia. 

Ejulo, I wail. From he, 
alas; whence heiulo, (as Postu- 
lo, Ustulo; see Jubilo,) then 
hejulo, (as eJus for elus, eJa 
for ela,) and for softness ejulo. 
4 Al. for ezulo fr. tYios, (Hios,) 
doleful.* 

Ejuro, I give up, renounce or 
resign, swearing that I have dis- 
charged my duty. 

Jijus, of him. For eius (as 
ela, eJa,) gen. of eus, (whence 
ea,) as from Alterus (that is, 
Alter) is Alterius. 

Elecébra, a coaxer, wheedler. 
Fr, elacio. So Mllacio, Illicio, 
Ilecebra. 

Electaria, electuaries, mede- 
cines which dissolve in the 
mouth. From égAexra. As 
from Emissa is Emissarius. 

Electo, | wheedle. Fr. eli- 
cio, electum, the same as [llicio. 

Electrum, amber. *”HaAex- 
T pov. 
“Llegans, choice, nice, dainty ; 
fine, neat, elegant. Tr. elego, 
I pick out, choose. lego 
seems to be here of the first 
conjugation, as. Predico from 
Dico; Edico from Dico. In 
ancient MSS. we find Hligans. 

Elégeia, Elegia, an elegy. 
* EAevyela. 

Elégus, an elegy. ”"EAsyos. 

Eléléides, Bacchanals. From 
’HAeaeus, ’EAeAéos, Bacchus. 

Eilémenta, first principles, 


1 Al. from eheu, whence eheuio or ehu- 
lo; hence ejulo, as from jmap, Heap, 
Hecar is Jecur. 
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elements of things. For ole- 
menta (as gEnu from yOvv) fr. 
oleo, to grow; or for alementa 
fr. aleo, whence coaleo. ‘ Quia 
inde omnia crescunt et nascun- 
tur.” V. @ Al. from a word 
eleo, the same as o/eo and aleo. 

Elenchus, the index, or sylla- 
bus of a book. Fr. tAeyyos, a 
specimen. 

Elenchus, a large pearl ob- 
long hike a pear. Fr. zAgyxos. 
‘Not because, as some say, 
they are (ZAeyyos) a proof of 
nobility ; but because they re- 
semble in figure the labels or 
billets' put on casks to mark 
the age of the wine.” V. 

Liléphantus, Eléphas, antis, 
an elephant. ’EAédas. 

kléphas, the elephantiasis, a 
kind of leprosy. From its cov- 
ering the skin with incrustations 
like those on the hide of an (ele- 
phas) elephant. 

Eleuthéria, feasts kept by 
slaves when set at liberty, in 
honor of Jupiter Eleutherius. 
*Easudeoic. 

Elices, gutters intended (edz- 
cére) to carry off water. 

Elicio, 1 draw forth, fetch 
out, elicit. Fr. daczo. 

Elido, crush, squeeze, Fr. 
ledo, I hurt; like Collido. £E 
increases the force. See Edo- 
mo. 

Elimino, 1 publish abroad ; 
i.e. (procul é imine) far from 
my threshold. 


1 Petronius: ‘“ Amphore allate qua- 
rum in cervicibus pirTacra erant aflixa 
cum hoc titulo: Falernum Opimiamum 
annorum centum.”’ 
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Elirus, boiled down.  I'r. 
elicio, elicsi or elixi, elixuin, 1 
draw out, force out. That is, 
having the virtues or properties 
drawn out by boiling. § Or 
from liqueo, to melt; pf. dicsz, 
lixi, liaum, Or fr. liquor, eris, 
part. digsus, lizus. 

Ellychnium, a wick. ’EdAby- 
ysov. 

kiloco, immediately, That 
is, from this very place. Plau- 
tus: ‘* Nunc ex hoc /oco ibo.” 
The Greeks say atrodey. See 
Nlico. 

Elops, EHélops, some fish. 
"EAwy, esau, 

Ejlogium, a brief saying or 
sentence, a title, inscription, tes- 
timonial in praise or otherwise. 
For eclogium fr. éxdAoyew, same 
as éxaoyitona:, 1 count over. 
q Al. for edlogeum fr. 2Aaoyéw, 
I put down into my accounts, 
take an account of. @F Or 
from éxAoyeiov, a selection. As 
being a selection of the most 
prominent features of a person’s 
character. 

Eloquens, eloquent. That 
is, speaking out clearly and 
plainly. 

Elucus: See Appendix. 

Elutrio, I cleanse by pouring 
from one vessel to another. Fr. 
elutus, washed, cleansed. 

Eluvies, a sewer; torrent. 
As (eluens) washing away filth. 
See Colluvies. 

Elysium, Elysium. *HAdosoy. 

Em, for eum. (| It seems 
allied to Goth. imma, Engl. 
him. 

Embléma, mosaic work in- 
laid with pebbles of different 
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sizes and colors; an ornamental 
figure fixed to gold or silver 
vases. “Eu Baya. 

Limbolimeus, 
"Ep Boasmatos. 

Embolium and Emboliarius. 
Greek words. See Forcellini 
ad voce. 

Embractum, panada or cau- 
dle. For emphractum, (as dp, 
am Bo; and some read emphrac- 
tum,) fr. eppaxroy. “Ut in- 
telligatur impensa ex rebus ad- 
mixtis et coactis atque obdura- 
tis; ab éugparra, sume doanrets, 
obstruo, obturo, infercio.” F. 

Emendo, I ements That is, 
I clear (e mendis) from faults. 

Emico, I spring forth. For- 
cellini defines Mico <‘‘crebro 
célerique motu agitor, subsilio.” 

Emineo, I stand out or over, 
appear aloft, am conspicuous. 
For emaneo. So Exsto, I stand 
out. Ovid: ‘‘Signis exstanti- 
bus asper Crater.” So Promi- 
nens. §f Orfrom mineo. 

Eminus, from a_ distance. 
Cominus is said, when we fight 
hand to hand, Eminus, Shieh 
we fling our weapon (e manu) 
from our hand. ‘* Gladius a 
manu non recedit, lancea e ma- 
nibus emittitur.” F. 

Emissarius, a spy. That is, 
one (emissus) sent out, commis- 
sioned. 

Emo, { take, as in Demo, 
Adimo, Promo, Interimo. Also, 
Ibuy. Fr. éuas, mine; whence 
euow, gua, | make mine, take to 


intercalary. 


= Wachter derives it from the Germ. 
einbrocken, ‘intritum facere.’ Which is 
allied to our broken. 
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myself by purchase or otherwise. 
So from c@érepos is ogeregivu, 
to make one’s own. Al. 
from auéw, ana, I reap, gather. 
Emohor, { accomplish, See 
Molior. Eas in Edomo. 
Emolumentum, \abor and ex- 


pense. From e and molimen- 
tum. 

Emolumentum, profit, ad- 
vantage. From emolo, or from 
e mold. As derived from 
grinding. ‘I'he grist of a mill. 


Hence transferred to any gain. 
q Al. fromemolior. As arising 
from much toil and labor. But 
the first O in emolior is long. 

Emphasis, emphasis. ”Ep- 
Exess. 

Emphyteusis, the renting of 
land upon condition to plant it 
Fr. éugurevoss, the act of plant- 
ing. 

Empéricus, an empiric. 
TEbDIXOG. 

fimplastrum, a plaster, salve ; 
a plaster of clay or wax to lay 
on a graft; whence emplastrare 
is to graft, “Eyadacrpov. 

Emporética charta, coarse 
paper used by merchants in 
packing goceds, Fr. éuogytixy, 
used by merchants, 


"Ep- 


Emporium, a mart. ’Epqd- 
, = 
Qb0V6 
Emporus, a merchant. "Ep- 
0 p05. 


Emuncteé naris homo, a man 
of a correct taste. “ Quia 
emunct@ nares acutius distinc- 
tiusque odorantur.” F, 

En, behold! From jyvi. 

Eincaustus, a kind of picture 
done with fire. Fr. éyxauoros, 
burnt in. 
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Endo, in. Fr. év8ov, within. 

Endoperator, the same as 
amperator ; endo being the same 
as 77. 

Eindromis, a coarse shaggy 
garment, worn after gymnastic 
exercises. ” Evdpomic. 

Engonasi, the name of a con- 
stellation. From &% y0veos, on 
his knees. Manilius: “ Nixa 
GENU, et Graio nomine dicta 
Engonast.” 

Enim, for. For etnam, as 
the Latins say also Namque, 
and the Greeks xal yao. Lit- 
nam becomes etnim, some- 
what as comAnus, emAnus be- 
come comInus, emInus. So 
cAdo,accIdo; &c.' Then enim. 

Ennosigaus, Neptune, ’ Ev- 
yooiryasos. 

Enormis, (e) out of all jus 
(norma) rule and proportion, 
unsymmetrical, huge, enormous. 

fins, entis, being. Fr. cit, 
Iam; particip. els, @vrog.? 

Ensis, a sword. Fr. eyyoc, 
which is not only a spear, but 
a sword.3 From enchisis enhis, 
as veCHo became veHo. Enhis, 
ensis, as “EE, Hex, becomes 
Sex. Thus from Xairy, Cheta, 
is Heta, Seta. 

LEntheatus, divinely inspired. 
Fs. évéexros fr. évbeéw, whence 
éviedw, Or fr. entheo, a verb 
formed fr. entheus. 

Linthéca, a coffer, repository. 
*Evonxy. 


' Haigh: “From duhy, certainly ; 
transp. dyfu.” But auhy was of very 
late introduction into the Greek language. 

? Al. for ons, ontis, fr. dv, Uvros. 

° Brunck ad Soph. Aj. 658. 
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Entheus, inspired, *Ev@eo¢. 

Enicleo, I take (€) out (nu- 
cleum) the kernel. Hence, I 
explain subtilely or logically ; 
1. e. divest an argument of the 
difficulties which cover it. 

Enyo, Bellona, *Evua. 

Eo, 1 go. "Ew, whence eius. 

Eo, thither, That is, in eo 
loco. As we say There for 
Thither. So Qué is Whither. 
The Greeks say of and qoj, 1. e. 
6, 76.,1.e 4, aH, which agree 
with Ko and Quo. 

Kos, the morning. "Hes. 

Jcous, eastern. ’*Haos. 


Ephalmator, a \eaper. Fr. 
dawn, earpa, a leaping. 

Eiphébus, a youth. ”Egy- 
a 

Ephemeéris, a journal. °Eoy- 
peeps. 

Ephippium, a horse-cioth. 
" Egiamioy. 


Ephort, Spartan magistrates. 
"EGopos. 


Epibate, marines. ’EmPa- 
TON. 

Espicenus, common. ’Eni- 
X01V0S« 

Epicus, epic. ”Emsxgs. 


Epigramma, an inscription ; 
short poem or epigram. ”Eni- 
dae | ee. 

Epilogus, a winding up of 
a speech or play. *Eziaoyos. 

Epimeénia, monthly presents. 
"Emipyjvice Saipee. 

Eipinicia, songs of victory, 
"Emivixia. 


Epiphora, a defluxion of hu- 


mors. ‘E7ipoga. 

Epirhédium, the harness of a 
cart, Fr. és}, upon; and 
rheda. 
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Eipiscépus, an overseer, go- 
vernor, bishop. *Ezicxomos. 

Epistola, an epistle. *E7mic- 
TOAN. 

_ Epitaphium, an epitaph. ’E7- 
TUPIOv. 

Epithéton, an epithet. E zi- 
Ostov. 

Epitome, 
* Emitopy. 

Epityrum, a kind of salad. 


"Enizupov. 


an abridgment. 


Epitrus, a peg or pin.” Ezi- 
oupos. 

Epodos, an epode, a kind of 
poem. “Enwids. 

Epops, a puet, plover. "E- 
mow, 

Epos, an epic poem. ”Emos. 


Epula, victuals, food. For 
edipule fr. edo, leat. As from 
Disco is Discipulus. @ Al. 


from 27w, whence augerw, &c., 


I prepare. A preparation of 
food. 

Eiques, a horseman. Fr. 
equus. Adam: ‘‘ The Equites 


at first did not form a distinct 
order in the state. When Ro- 
mulus divided the people ito 3 
tribes, he chose from each tribe 
100 young men, who should 
serve on HORSEBACK and 
guard his person. ‘Tullus added 
S00 from the Albans. ‘lar- 
quinius Priscus doubled their 
number. It seems that the 
Equites first began to be 


reckoned a distinct order before | 


the expulsion of the Kings. Af- 

ter this all those who served on 

horseback were not properly 

called Equites or Knights, but 

such only as were chosen into 

the Equestrian order, and pre- 
tym. 
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sented with a horse at the pub- 
lic expence.” 


Eiquidem, indeed. For et 


quidem. So Etenim is Et 
enim. So Etsi, Etiam. ‘Te- 
rence: ‘ Htguidem jubebit 
posci.” Htquidem easily be- 


came eguidem. (| Al. for ego 
quidem, as it is usually joined 
with verbs of the first person. 
But the sentences, in which it 
is joined to the other persons, 
oppose this derivation. 

Equiso,a groom. Fr. equus. 

Equus, a horse. Fr. frog, 
ftiol. ixxos, whence icguus, (as 
AsilIw, AQUi1,) zquus, equus. YF 
Al. from éyé, | carry as a horse ; 
whence oquus, equus, as yOvu, 
gEnu. 

Eram, 1 was. Fr. éyv, ol. 
Zav, whence eRaM, as from 
poucaoy is musaRuM, 

Erdnus, a contribution, col- 
lection for the indigent. "Ega- 
v0. 

Erato, 
"Epare. 

Erébus, Erebus. "EgeBos. 

Erémus, a desert. ”“Epyos. 

Lies, Heres, a hedge-hog. 
Fr. yye, gen.. xnp0s, cheros, 
whence heres (as 2, Heu) 
and eres. So Anser for 
Chanser. 

Eretria, a kind of ceruse. 
As found about Eretria in Eu- 
boea. 

Ergd, towards. Fr, dpéya, 
(¢eyw,) I tend towards. So 
from’ ‘OgoBos, ( OpBos,) i is Ervum. 
Or thus: ép¢ym, “giyw, Zoyu. 

Ergastulum, a place where 
slaves were made to work in 
chains. Fr. cipyactas pp. of 

S 


the Muse Erato. 
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epyafouas, I work, whence ép- 
yaoryptoy. 

Ergo, on account of, by rea- 
son of. Ergo seems to be 
allied to erga, towards ; and to 
mean, with a view towards; in 
regard to, with reference to. q] 
Others refer ergo to Gr. igyo : 
but the application is not obvi- 
ous. 

Ergo, therefore. That is, 
ergo hujus or cujus rei: on 
account of this or which thing. 
See ergo above. ¥ Al. from 
dpauys ay, (1. €. ov) whence 
apa” by, argo, N omitted as in 
Plato from HaAarwN.* 

Ericius, Hericius, Ereceus, a 
hedgehog. Also, an engine of 
war full of sharp spikes. Fr. 
eres, heres. As from Pellis is 
Pellicius and Pelliceus. 

Erigo, I set straight up, set 
upright, erect. Fr. rego, whence 
rectus. 

Erinaceus, Herinaceus, a 
hedgehog. Fr. eres, heres; 
whence erinus, (as Mare, Maris, 
Marinus) whence erznaceus. 

Erinnys, a Fury.  *Epsvvvs. 

Ero, 1 will be. For eso, gow 
fut. of g, 1am, whence goopas. 
sit for erit is m the Twelve 
Tables. @ Or from gw, 
(as vopiow, vouiw), whence efo, 
as vos, nuRus; evw, uRo. J 
Or ero was formed from eram 
on the model of Amabam, 
Amabo. 

Erogo, I lay out, expend. 
Fr. rogo. Properly, imake a 
motion in the Senate for laying 


1 Al. from (6) py, by which thing. 
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out the public money. Com- 
pare Abrogo, Derogo, Prorogo. 
Erro, 1 stray, wander up and 
down, wander about; stray, 
err. Properly, I go ill, I go 
wrong, and hence I go out of 
my way. Fr. 2340.7 In Hom. 
Il. o, 421, @4oyv is translated by 
amm ‘‘ egré gradiens.” And 
in Od. x, 72, 62 he translates 
‘‘ facesse hinc ocyls in malam 
rem.” @ Wachter notices 
Germ. irren, to wander. 
Erica, 
Eructo, [ belch. Fr. qpeuxras 
pp. of épedyw. 
Erudio, | instruct. 
doctum facio. 
Eroum, a vetch. Fr. 6g0Bos, 
epGBos, whence orvus, orvum, then 
ervum, somewhat as from yOvu 


so 


E rudi 


isgEnu. ‘‘Germ. erbs, erbes, 
erbis, Belg. erwet.” W. 

Erythrinus, Erythinus, a 
roach, ’ Epudpivos. 

Es, thou art. Fr. es. GY Al. 
for esis. See Sum. Al. 
from éoy, as Sum from *Ego- 
[eh 


Esca, food. Fre esum su- 
pine of edo, 1 eat. Hence esica, 
escu, as Manus, Manica; and 
Manus, Manicus, Mancus. 
q Al. for vesca fr. vescor. YF Al. 
from goxw, from é. ‘That by 
which I exist. ( ‘The Anglo- 
Sax. es was ** esca.”3 . 

Eiscit, or (as Faber reads) 
Escet, ahve be; in Lucret. I, 
620. Fr. xm, Tam. 

Esctlus, See Aésculus. 


* Donnegan translates <ppw, * I WAN- 
DER about in sorrow or mournfully.” 
3 Wachter in As. 


EsI 

Esito, 1 eat often. Fr. edo, 
esum. 

Esox, Isoz, a large fish found 

in the Rhone. “Joo¥ is in Hesy- 


chius. Yet these are probably 
Gallic words. 
Esse, to be. Contracted 


from gocec$cs, “* futurum esse.” 
Herodotus has ra péddovra erec- 
Ooi, where grecOas is esse. J Al. 
from essem,' as formed on the 
model of Amarem, Amare. | 
Jamieson refers to Belg. wee- 
sen, Anglo-Sax. wesan. 

Esséda, a war-chariot used 
by the Belgz and the Britons. 
Virgil: ‘ Beteica vel molli 
melius feret esseda collo.” Pro- 
pertius: ‘“‘ Esseda czlatis siste 
BrRiTANNA jugis.” Of course 
therefore a northern word." 

Essem, 1 should be. Fr. 
érooiuny, or an active form 
Zooos, error’, essoem, essem.” 

Essentia, the being or essence 
of anything. Fr, esse, whence 
a new participle essens, essentis. 
q Al. for exentia, (ecsentia,) 
from ex and ens, enizs. 

Est, he is. Fr.éoc/. J Al. 
for estt. See Sum. 

Est,.he eats; estis, ye eat. 
Perhaps, after edis was con- 
tracted into es, edit and edutis 
were changed to est and ests, 
after the example of Es, Est, 


1 ««Apud Belgas, ait De laCerda, 
nune quoque hissen est incitare ad cur- 
sum; et his essedum est hessichdum, quo 
sermone etiamnum aurige Belgici utun- 
tur.”’ Bailey. 

2 Jamieson states the analogy between 
the Latin and the Meso-Gothic : Essem, 
wesj-au ; esses, weseis; esset, wes-ei; 
essem-us, weseim-a; esset-is, weseith ; 
essent, wesein-a. 
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Estis, of the verb Sum. Scheller 
says: ‘ Edo, I eat, takes all 
the personal terminations of the 
verb Sum, which begin or end 
in es.” 

Estriz, a woman who is a 
great eater. Ir. estum supine 
of edo, L eat. See Estus. 

LTistus, eaten. As Comedo, 
Comestus. Fr. edo, edsi, edsum, 
etsum, transp. estum. Jf Or 
fr. 200, pp. gorai, whence vy- 
eotis, vyotis, one who has not 
eaten, hungry. 

Esurtes, hunger. Fr. esurio. 

Estrio, I am hungry. Fr. 
esurus from edo. I will to eat. 
As from dpéou 1s Spaceio. 

Et, and, also. ‘Transposed 
from te. ( Or from én, 27’, 
yet further. 

Et, even. This sense comes 
from that of Also.. Cicero: 
“Quam salutares non modo 
hominum, sed etiam pecudum 
generi.” ‘This sense agrees 
well with é7, yet further, still 
more. 

Eténim, for. Et enim. Kaiyép. 

Etésie, periodical winds. 
°Etncias. 

Ethicus, relating to morals. 
"Hbixds. 

Ethnicus, heathen. ’E6vsxec. 

Ethos, ethics. * Hos. 

Etiam, also, likewise. For 
etjam, and now, now further. 
So Quonjam, Quoniam. 

Etiamsi, even if. The same 
as Etsi. ) 

Etiamtum, even then. That 
is, at that time also. 

Etsi, even if. As Gr. ei xal. 

Etymon, the true origin of a 
word. From érusoy, true, real. 
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Eu, well done! Ed. 
Evan, Bacchus. For Euan, 
Evay, 


Evangelium, the Gospel. 
EbayyéAioy. 
Evar, hurra, huzza. For 


euax, fr. eda&w fut. of edatw, I 
cry out Bacchus. 


Evventus, anevent. Fr. eve- 
nio, eventum. ‘That which 
happens. 


Everganee: See Appendix. 

Everriculum, a draw or drag 
net. Ir. everro, as sweeping 
clean away. Camden uses the 
word Sweep-net. So'Terriculum. 

Euge, bravo! Ebys. 

Euginie, Hugénée, an ex- 
cellent sort of ‘grapes. Fr. edyéve- 
as plural of edyéverz, nobleness. 

Eugétpe, much the same as 
euge. Pei is wy, ai, “* quodam- 
modo.” Some write Eugepe 
from ww, 701. 

Eugium: See Appendix. 

Evwidens, manifest. Qui 
aperté videtur. See Edomo. 

Evius, Bacchus. Evios. 


Euménides, the Furies. Ed- 
peevides. 

Eunuchus, a eunuch. £Ev- 
voUx0s. 


Eue, Evoe, a cry of the Bac- 
chanals. voi. 

Euripus, the strait between 
Aulis and Euboea, remarkable 
for an irregular ebb and flow of 


its tide. Hence used for any 
strait, a moat, aqueduct, Xc. 
Evpiros. 


Eurus, the south-east _ wind. 
Edpos. 

Euterpe, one of the muses. 
Edréory. 


Ex, from. ’Eé. 
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Ex-—, (in composition,) tho- 
roughly. See Edomo. 

Exactus, perfectly done, ac- 
curately done. Participle of 
exigo, [ carry through, Ex, as 
E in Edomo. 

Exagoga, an ex portation of 
goods. "Efaywyy. Also, an 
exporter of goods. * Ebanaryebe 

Examen, a swarm of ‘bees. 
Fr. topun, fr. efnpear pp. of 
ekamtw, 1 join or hang to, ap- 
pend. As hanging to one an- 
other, or joined together. So 
Apes from Apio. { Or exa- 
men is for exapimen fr. exapio, 
the same as 2éamtw. YF Or ea- 
aminis is the foundation of the 
substantive, fir. eFcepprevov. 

Examen, the beam of a 
balance. As that from which 
the scales are appended, Virgil: 
‘¢ Jupiter ipse duas zquato ez- 
amine lances Sustinet.” Hence 
it means a test, trial, examin- 
ation. Hramen is fr. éanrrw 
or exapio, l append, connect. 
See above. Pliny has ‘* Ex 
quo pendeant exapta catenis 
tintinnabula,” ccnnected by 
chains. 

Examino, I examine. 
the second Examen. 

Exantlo, I empty, exhaust; 
I bear, endure. "Efavracw, é&- 
avrAw, in both senses. Some 
write exanclo, for exanculo, fr. 
anculo (whence ancula and an- 
cilla), | attend upon, serve. 

Exaspéro, 1 provoke, exas- 
perate. That is, I make (as- 
perum) sharp in temper. 

Exauctoro, 1 disniiss from 
military service, The contrary 
to auctoro. 


See 
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Excanto, 1 charm anything 
by song (ex) out of its place. 

Excellens, excellent. See Ex- 
cello. 

Excello, | excel, outdo. Fr. 
cello, I drive or urge forward. 
Said properly of one person in 
a row moving out of it and 
getting before the rest. Or 
said properly of one raised high 
above others. See Excelsus. 

-Excelsus, high. Fr. celsum 
supine of cello, I drive, move. 
Moving up. Compare Editus, 
high. 

Excétra, 

Excidium, ruin. 
I fall. 

Excrémentum, the refuse of 
the sieve; bran. Refuse, ex- 
crement. For excretimentum 
fr. excretum sup. of excerno, I 
sift, Or for excernimentum, 
excrenimentum, excreimentum, 
as Superrimus, Supreimus, Su- 
premus, 

Excubia, watches by night, 
and (improperly) by day. Fr. 
emcubo} » 

Excubo, 1 lie out of doors 
all night; keep guard. 

xcuso, 1 excuse. For ex- 
causo.. I allege an excuse in 
order to repel a charge. 
Causor. 

Excitio, 1 shake off. For 
exqutio, exquatio, 

Eixécror, 1 execrate. For 
exsecror, exsacror. I give up 
as (sacrum) devoted to the wrath 
of Heaven. 

Eédra, a hall, piazza. 
eo. 

Exemplum, a sample, exam- 
ple; copy, model. Fr. eximo, 


Fr. excido, 


BE 
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exemt, I take out, I select, as in 
Eximius. Whence exemulum, 
exemlum, exremplum. So tem- 
Plum, and so cit Baov, a hive, 
for cipaocy fr. ciual, bees. So 
peonu Bola, and French nomBre 
(whence our Number,) for 
““nomre,” concom Bre for “ con- 
comre.” Or from exemptum, 
whence exemptulum, exemptlum, 
exemplum. ¥ Al. for eramplum 
fr. ex amplo. As taken out of 
a large quantity. 

Exentéro, 1 disembowel. Fr. 
eEevrepedw, or a word éevregiw, 
We 

Exerceo, I train, practise. 
Soft for exergeo (as pioclew, 
misCeo,) fr. éegyéw, I work a 
person, fr. Zoyov, work. J AL. 
for exarceo. ‘* Quia, que ex- 
erceniur seu excoluntur, sub 
cert lege ac ratione coércentur 
continenturque.” F. 

Exercitus, an army. Parti- 
ciple of exerceo. As being 
trained and exercised. Nepos: 
*¢ Effecit ut exercitatisstmum ha- 
beret exercitum.” 

“ Exéro, I put or thrust forth. 
Fr. 2feipw, fut. é£eo@. As in 
Aristoph.: Tv yAdooay é£eiouv- 
tes. | Or, as exero is written 


See 4 also exsero, fr. sero, formed from 


Zow, whence épdw, f draw; and 
whence é£¢ipw above. ‘That 1s, 
I draw out. So Avienus uses 
Prosero, to put forth. Hence 
also Prasertim. 

Exhibeo, 1 hold out, hold 
forth, display, exhibit. For 
exhabeo. 

Exigo, L exact, demand, en- 
force. Fr. exago, I thrust or 
force ont. 
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Exiguus, slender, slight, small. 
Fr. exago, (as Ambigo, ~Aenbiz 
guus,) | drive out, beat out. As 
zrayds fr. @aaw, I drive, pf. 
zAana ; or fr. eratw, pf. eraya. 
q Al. for exicuus (as amurCa 
from epop let) fr. exseco, exec, 
exico, exicut, whence exicuus. 
Cut thin. So Mutuus. 

Exilis, faint, slight, slender, 
small. For exitlis fr. exit pf. of 
exeo; or for exitilis fr. exitum 
supine of exeo, I pass away, 
become evanescent. Somewhat 
as é£irndos, fading, from 2&fw, 
Eires; and Exitium from Exeo. 
Cicero: “ Nolo verba exiliter 
exanimata eazzre.” {| Al. for 
exigilis, (exiilis, exilis,) fr. exigo, 
whence Exiguus, which see, {J 
Al. for exsecilis fr. exseco, to cut 
thin; whence evecilis, exezlis, 
exilts, “ Al. for exinilis fr. 


iné. Krom the fibres wasting 
away." 

Extlium, banishment. For 
exulium fr. exul, exulis. J Al. 
from exilio, exsilio, I escape, 
fly away, fly. 

Eximius, choice, excellent. 


Fr. exemo, eximo, | choose out 
from others. 
Exin, from thence. 
inde. So Dem. 
Existo, I stand out, stand 
forth, appear, rise ito being. 
For exsisto. 
Existimo, 
For exestimo. 
Exitium, ruin, 


For ez- 


I judge, 


repute. 


destruction. 


1 Hill: ‘* Exilis comes most probably 
from ex and ile ; intimating the small- 
ness of the flank; and, of course, the 
comparative thinness of the animal to 
which it is applied.” 


EXI--———EXP 


For exeo, exitum, to go out, 
expire. As we speak of a cane 
dle going out. So é€irnass, 
fading, from é£itas pp. of eb io. 

Exéchidium, tuberculum in 
ano. Ab é£ov%, eminentia. 

Exodium, a dramatic enter- 
tainment introduced at the end 
ofa play. ’Efotioy, 

Exoleo, Evxélesco, I fade, 
grow out of date, As contrary 
to oleo, I grow. ( Or fr. 
éFoagw, I waste away. 

Exorcismus, Exorcista, Ex- 
orczzo. Greek words. 

ixoro, 1 gain by entreaty. 
Ex, as E in Edomo. 

Exostra, a machine used on 
the stage, which by turning 
round exposed a change of 
scene. Also, a bridge suddenly 
thrust from a wooden tower on 
the wall of a besieged city. 
"Ekaorpe. 

Exoticus, foreign. "Efwrinds. 

Expidio, I disentangle, rid; 
I rida thing from its difficulties, 
dispatch, accomplish ; get ready 
necessaries for an army, furnish, 
equip. That is, I take my (pe- 
dem) foot (ex) out of confine- 
ment. Contrary to Impedio. 

Expeditio, a military expedi- 
tion. Fr, expedio, | equip. 

Exrpendo, I lay out, expend: 
Properly, 1 pay out of my re- 
sources, pay away. 

Expensa, charge, cost. Fr. 
expendo, expensum. 

Lxpergiscor, I awake. Fr. 
expergo. 

fixpergo, | rouse, excite. 
Fr. pergo, I go, proceed; 
actively, | make to go or pro- 
ceed. 


HX Re Does 


Experientia, trial, experi- 
ence. Ir, experior; part. ex- 
periens, entis. 

Expérior, 1 try, attempt. 


Fr. perior, which fr. wepd fut. 
of meipe, i go through; whence 
meioaw, werpw, I attempt. 

Expers, void of, without, 
destitute. For exvpars. Being 
without any part ina concern, 
Ovid : “ Expertem frustra belli, 
et neutra arma secutum.” 

Expéto, I light, fall. Livy: 
‘Ut in eum omnes expetant 
hujusce clades belli.” Fr. rérw, 
I fall; whence aaéitw, alaro. 
q Or fr. peto, L aim or tend 
towards an object. 

Expleo, I fill up. Fr. ragw, 
emandyv, whence rAyjow. 

Hxplicit liber, the book is 
finished. These words are often 
put at the end of MSS. Ex- 
plico is here of the third conju- 
gation, and has a neuter sense. 
Or perhaps explicit is shortly 
written for “ Explicitus est,” 
and should have a stop after it: 
EXPLICIT. LIBER. Mar- 
tial: ‘ Versibus exp licrtum est 
omne duobus opus.” {J For- 
cellini thinks the expression may 
be better derived from ancient 
works bemg folded up in 
volumes, which it therefore was 
necessary (explicare) to unfold 
before they could be read. 

Explico, I dispatch, finish. 
That is, I disentangle, (op- 
posed to zmnplico,) rid a thing 
from its difficulties. 

Explore, L search diligently, 
spy out. Properly, | ask of 
a person with tears, like im- 
ploro, implore, beg. Hence, I 
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beg another to give me informa- 
tion; [ enquire of or ask anxious- 
ly. ‘Silius : « Mentesque Deo- 
rum Lvplorant super eventu.” 

Hence exploro means generally 
to spy out, search mto. Damm 
explains épéecdas in Od. %, 298, 
‘© QUERERE  interrogando.” 
Homer joins perardyjoas xad 
epec Bas. And Hesychius ex- 
plains égéwy by épwricwy, Syrin 
Tuy. 

Expono, I explain, iealne. 
That is, I set forth. 

Expressd, explicitly, express- 
ly. Said properly of things 
forced out so as to be clear to 
the sight. ‘Tacitus: ‘* Vestis_ 
stricta et singulos artus expri- 
mens.” 

Eixpungo, I efface, expunge. 
Contrary to pungo, I prick 
marks on wax with a stylus. 

firguisitus, choice, rare, ex-~ 
quisite. ‘That is, sought out, 
For exquasitus. So eastos fr. 
eFarTew. 

Exséquie, Exequie, a funeral 
procession; funeral solemmities. 
Properly, a following to the 
grave. Fr. sequor. 

Exsero: See Exero, 

Exsors, peculiar, extraordi- 
nary. Virgil: ‘ Exsortem du- 
cerehonorem.” ‘That is, which 
is not made to depend on (sor- 
tes) lots. Forcellini explains it, 
‘“qui est evtra sortem, qui sorte 
non committitur.” 

Exspecto, I look out for, wait 
for. Wachter explains it “de 
loco in locum prospicio.” 

Exsterno, 1 terrify. ‘hat is, 
sterno mentem. So Consterno. 

Lixstinguo, Extinguo, 1 put 
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out, efface, extinguish. Opposed 
to stinguo, for stiguo, stigo fr. 
oriys fut. 2, of orifw, I prick ; 
specially, | prick marks on wax 
with a stylus. See Expungo. 
q Al. from tznguo, tingo. As 
said of fire drenched in water. 
Ovid: “ Tingere in amne faces.” 

Exta, the bowels. For ez- 
secta, execta, excta. <“* Qudd 
ea Diis prosecentur,” says Fes- 
tus. Or “exsecentur.” {J Al. 


from era, cast forth; fr. eras 


pp- of e&éw, éFinus. 

rtemplo, immediately. For 
extemplo, from the (templum) 
spot.. As “ E loco” is immedi- 
ately. § Or for extempulo, 
from fempulum dimin. of tem- 
pus. Weuse Extempore in a 
different sense, but from a simi- 
lar reason. { Vossius supposes 
that it was said by the Priests 
in the temple at the end of the 
ceremonies: Ex'Templo 1.e.abs- 
cedite ; ag they said Ilicet, that 
1s, Ire licet. And that, as per- 
sons went immediately after this, 
extemplo was used to mean Im- 
mediately, Perhaps they said 
at full: “ Ea templo ilicet.” 

Extermino, I drive (ex termi- 
nis) out of the boundaries. 

Externus, outward. For ex- 
terinus fr. exterus. 

Extéerus, Exter, foreign. Fr. 
ekdregos, (&tepos) further out, 
outer. 4] Al. from ex, as Sub, 
Subter. f Others refer exter 
to ex terra. 

Extimus, the uttermost. For 
exterrimus. So Inferrimus, In- 
fimus, 

Lxtorris, banished (ex terra) 
out of the country, 
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Extra, without. For extera 
parte. 

Extrémus, the utmost, last. 
For exterrimus, extreimus. As 
Superrimus, Supremus. 

Exirico, I free (ex tricis) from 
impediment. 

Exibero, | abound, am very 
fruitful. Fr. uber, uberis. See 
Edomo. 

Exul, exulis, banished. For 
exsul. Banished (ex solo) from 
the soil, Plautus: ‘ Omnes 
scelerati exules sunt, etiam si 
solum non mutarunt.” Gf Al. 
from éerdu, é£eaw, I banish. 

, Exvulto, lexult. For ersulto, 
exsalto. I leap about for joy. 

Eixundo, 1 overflow. See 
Abundo, 

ixuo, I strip off. Fr. 22, 
éZinus, I cast off. ( Al. from 
éxduw, I strip off. But through 
what process? Rather, the ind 
in induo was considered to have 
been the same as am, (as in In- 
duperator,) then ex took its 
place.? 

Extivie, a cast off skin; cast 
off clothes; spoils stripped from 
anenemy. Fr. eruo. As Diluo, 
Diluvies. 


F 


Faba: See Appendix. 

Faber, a workman, artificer. 
For faciber fr. facio. As Tu- 
meo, ‘Cumiber, Tuber ; Mulceo, 
Maulciber. 


? 


1 Al. from ex suo. I strip a person (ex 
suo) of his own. 
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Fabrica, a workshop. Fr. 
aber, fabri. 

f — Fabricor, I forge, 

frame. Er. faber, fubri. 
Fabula, a report, the subject 

of common talk; a tale, story, 

fable. Fr. for, faris, to talk. 


So Exoro, Exorabulum; Figo, 


Figibula, Fibula. 

a Facelare, a salad. 

Fr. facio, | make up. A com- 
position. As Loquor, Loquela ; 
Queror, Querela. 

Facesso, I do, perform. Fr. 
facio. As Lacio, Lacesso; 
Capio, Capesso. 

Facesso, I go away. Te- 
rence: ‘‘ Hee hine facessat.” 
Where Donatus remarks : ** Pro, 
hinc se faciat, i.e. abeat. Huc 
se faciat, huc accedat, signifi- 
cate Or, ““ facesso hine” is 
“« facio iter hine.” 

Facéius, witty, facetious, Fr. 
paw, to speak; as Dicax from 
Dico. Cetus seems to be a 
termination, somewhat as Cun- 
dus in Facundus. 

Ficies, the visage, counte- 
nance, face. Fr. facio, as Spe- 
cies from Specio. ‘That is, the 
make, form, figure, mien, and 
hence visage, appearance, coun- 
tenance. {| Al. from médaxa 
(paxa) pf. of gaw, (whence 
Paive,) to show. ‘That is, the 
external appearance, aspect. 
See Facio.? 

Facilis, easy (facere) to do; 
easy. So Habilis, Agilis, &c. 

meus, a good or bad deed. 


Fr. facio, 


1 “Caninius derives facies from the 
Punic vag.” V. 


tym. 


facio is, 
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Facio, I make; I do. As 
aoizw has both senses. Also, 


I sacrifice, like Gr. pw. That 


is, facto rem divinam. Fr. 
niepaxce, (paus,) pf. of ¢aw, 
whence pakve (See Jacic); 


or fr. daiw (whence dalw, faio, 
and faCio, as ome0s, speCus,) 
whence directly is Gaivw, to 
bring to light, show forth, put 
forth, produce ; hence, like Pro- 
duco, it is used for creating, 
Lucilius: ‘* Ducunt  uxores, 
PRODUCUNT liberos.” Hence 
I make, invent, con- 
struct. So from Pario is Re- 
perio, to invent. Ovid: ‘Car- 
minis et medica, Phoebe, RE- 
PERTOR opis.” So téxw, to 
produce, is also to invent, con- 
struct, as in a@pyitéxrwy, and in 


rev, “ facio, fabricor.” “ Té- 
xw, in lucem profero, pario, 
creo,” says Valckenaer. When 


Plato says, Oi tarépes moAAG xat 
xAAd zoryee eemeDyyayTo aig mavTas 
avipwmous, anepyvavro In point of 
sense answers to ‘‘ fecerunt.” 
q Al. from wave fut. 2. of ryy- 
yvuus, to construct. I into F, 
as Feré from Iepi. Then fagio 
became facio, as saCer is for 
saGer, misCeo from pucIéw. 

Factio, a side, party, sect, 
faction, conspiracy. Fr. facio, 
factum. From the expression 
Facere cum aliquo, Cicero: 
‘* Si respondisset, idem sentire, 
et secum facere Sullam.” ‘That 
is, that he sided with him, was of 
his party. Or from men being 
united ( factum) to execute some 
project. 

Facttosus, seditious. Fr. fac- 
tio, a conspiracy. 

yi 
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Facultas, power, ability, 
means of doing anything ; means, 
property. Fr. facud for facilis ; 
whence facilitas. 

Facundus, eloquent. Fr. for, 
fari. As from Iror, (whence 
Irascor,) is Jracundus; from 
Vereor is Verecundus. 

Fex or Fex, fecis or fects, 
lees, dregs. ex is fr. wigis, a 
condensation, As from Iep} 1s 
Feré. The general preference 
of fAix to fEx seems however 
an objection to this derivation. 

Fagus, a beach-tree. 
Doric for dny0s. 

Fala, a kind of round tower 
erected on the walls of cities to 
discharge weapons from. Fr. 
gdm, (whence gaivw,) to show. 
Whence «Ads, conspicuous, 
appearing aloft, high, ‘ editus.” 
Hesychius has Dara doy, oxo- 
mai. Though the reading is 
disputed. ‘The Saxons or 
Germans,” says Dacier,™ ‘ re- 
tain gadras in fales or fels, a 
rock.” See Palatium. ( Wach+ 
ter notices Hebr. bala, “ texit, 
operuit.” 

Falarica, a kind of missile 
weapon. As thrown from or 
into a fala. J Or from ¢gards, 
or a word oaAnpds, shinmg. For 
it was bound round with wildfire 
and shot out of an engine. 

Falco, afalcon. ‘‘Quéd un- 
gues more falcis habeat intror- 
sum flexos.” V. ‘ Credo,” says 
Johnson, ‘a rostro falcato sive 
adunco.” Turton thus combines 
these ideas: “ From its hooked 


1 Ad Festum in Fale. See also Wach- 
ter in Fels, 


BUYS, 
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talons and beak.” Wachter 
notices Germ. falk, Belg. valk. 

Falére, a pile or buttress. 
Scaliger: “ For Halere fr. as, 
Ads, the sea. As piles for piers 
on the seashore. Unless it 1s 
that the Greeks called all high 
things ddAnea.” See Fala. 

Faliscus venter, and Faliscus 
simply, a hog’s pudding made 
after the manner of the Falisci, 
a people of Etruria. 

Fallo, I deceive. Soft for 
sfallo, ¢¢arAw, which is trans- 
lated (inter alia) by Donnegan, 
‘* to deceive, to lead into error, 
mislead.” Al. from ¢yAca, 
gnaw, 1 deceive ; Doricé pada. 

Falsus, deceitful, false. Fr. 
fallo, falsum. Pronus ad fal- 
lendum. 

Falx, falcis, a sickle, hedg- 
ing-bill, reaping-hook ; an in- 
strument of war, crooked like a 


hook. From Hebr. phalach, 


(phatch,) he severed." 4] It is 


usually derived from éAexug, 
whence with aspirate eAexus, 
geanus, whence felcis, falcis. 
But zéAexus is not a sickle, but 
an axe. 

Fama, report, rumor, fame. 
Piyyn, Dor. dana. 

Fames, hunger. Quayle re- 
fers it to Celt. fezm, need, want. 
q Perhaps it might be referred 
to yaw, I want, crave, whence 
xatis is a craving ; and whence 
through xéyanas might have 
been formed a word chames, 
changed to hames, (as from 
Xépros is Hortus,) and then to 
fames, as from ‘Eoria is Festus, 


2 See Wachter in Halb. 


FAM--——- FAS 


from Eipuss is Firmus. Or, as 
the AXolians sometimes put II 
for K, for X or CH they might 
have said or PH. This change 
of CH into F or PH seems to 
appear in other Latin words, (as 
in Flos, Fundo, Futilis,) and 1s 
noticed in other languages by 
Wachter.t § Al. for fagimes 
from ¢ayw, to eat, as Foveo, 
Fovimes, Fomes. Fames must 
then mean a desire to eat. 
Familia, the slaves belonging 
to a master, the servants of a 
household; the whole house- 
hold, parents, children, and ser- 
vauts; a family, sect, school; 
a family estate. For famulia 
from famulus. (| Al. for fa- 
milla (as a&AAos, allus,) fr. 
amiarard, hamilla, (as from Elena 
is Firmus,) a combat; hence 
(like Gr. d6acs,) a crowd or 
company of spectators; hence 
a crowd, or company generally.” 
Familiaris, belonging to the 
same familia, intimate. 
famiulus : See Appendix. 
Fanaticus, ispired, enthusi- 
astical, fanatical. ‘ Proprié de 
lis qui circa fana bacchari et 
vaticinarl solebant.” F. An 
ancient Glossary explains it by 
legurings, lepddourcs. 
fanum, atemple. Where the 
priests were wont (fari) to 
deliver the oracles of the Gods, 
As Vates is ¢arys. | Or fari is 
here efari. “Lffatum templum, 
dedicated or consecrated by a set 


1«The Engl. quiver sprang from 
Germ. xocuER, CH being changed into 
F, or (which has the same power) into V.” 
Again: “ Lirren, to lift. From Belg. 
LicuTEeN. CH is often changed to F,”’ 

? Al. from éuiafa, a familiar intercourse. 
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form of words. Livy: Fanum, 
id est locus templo effatus,” F3 

Far, farris, a kind of wheat. 
“ From Hebr. bar, grain.” V. 
As Fascino from Bacxavé. 
q Or from Germ. faren, to 
generate, produce; the same 
as our word To bear. So Hebr. 
bara is, he created. 

Farcimen, a sausage. Fr. 
farcio. Apicius: < Sic intes- 
tinum farcies.” 

farcio, farsi, I cram with 
mingled ingredients. Fr. dgac- 
ow, transp. dapoow. 

farferus: See Appendix. 

Farina, meal, tlour. 
far, farris. 

Faris, fatur, you speak, he 
speaks. Fr. ¢aw, (whence ¢yp},) 
whence ¢a, fo, and daopas, du- 
pas, for. ; 

farrago, a mixture of far 
and other grains or herbs, given 
to cattle; any thing. miscel- 
laneous. Fr. farris. As Plum- 
bum, Plumbago. 

Fartor, a fattener of fowls; 
sausage-maker. Fr. farcio, far- 
citum, fartum. See Farcimen. 

Fas, what is just or right: by 
the rules of religion, ‘That.is, 
what is spoken and commanded 
by the priests. From for, faris. 

Fascia, a linen or woollen 
cloth for wrapping up infants or 
wounds, a bandage, swath; 
hence applied to stockings, sto- 
machers, Xc. as wrapped round 
parts of the body. Fr. fascis, 
a bundle. ‘ Qudd ea aliquid 
in fascem colligamus.” Ainsw. 
** Because by means of a band 
materials are collected into bun- 


Fr. 


3 Al. from vabs, transp. dvds, Favés. 
| 
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dles.” Tt. Bandage and Bun- 
dle are allied to the same verb 


To Bind. 


Fascino, Lenchant. Fr. Bac- 
xave fut. of Bacxatvw, As Bpé- 


pw, Fremo. A into I, as pa- 
x Ave, machina. 

Fascinum, witchery, enchant- 
ment. See Fascino. 

Fascinum, veretrum. Horace: 
‘« Minusve languet fascenum.” 
Vossius: “ Qudd antiqui figu- 
ram VERETRI multtim = crede- 
rent valere ad omne fascini 
genus averruncandum depellen- 
dumqne. Sane pueris figura fas- 
cint de collo suspendebatur, ad 
ainoliendas fascinationes. Et 
ut aves inauspicate, foribus 
affixe, amoliri infortunium cre- 
debantur; sic VERETRA, quo- 
rum in- effascinando usus erat, 
fascinum etiam depellere existi- 
mabant. Ed autem VERETRUM 
fascinationem depellere puta- 
bant, quia omnia turpia malos 
invidorum oculos ab instituto 
averterent atque avocarent, Id- 
circo et prodesse judicabant, 
siquis despueret, ‘lheocritus : 
‘Os py Paonavda 02, tels eis euov 
emTuge XOAOV.” 

Fascis, a bundle of wood, 
twigs, &c. From zafis, (Doric 
of aifis, a fastening together,) 
paris 1. e. pagsis or pacsis, 
transp. pascis, might be fascrs, 
as from TIep} is Feré. & Al. 
from oddaxeddros? (which seems 
to be used for S&xeAaos, a bun- 
dle), whence ¢dcxedos, (as dao- 
yavoy is thought to be put for 


1 See Donnegan ad Sodxedros. 
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ohayavov,) shortened to gacxos. 
q Al. from Germ. fassen, to 
fasten, tie. 

Fassus, particip. of fateor, 
for fatsus. 

Fasti, annals, chronicles, &c. 
in which were set down not only 
the triumphs, the names of the 
Consuls, &c., but the Dies 
fasti and the Dies festi or ne- 
fasti. ‘“‘ Hence called fastz, as 
the Dies fastt were far more 
numerous than the Dies nefasti.” 
VV. ¥ Or from a word gacrol, 
formed fr. réGacras pp. of gaw, 
to say, relate. See Fasti dies. 

Fasti dies, days on which the 
Pretors were able to transact 
public business, and to pro- 
nounce the three words, Do, 
Dico, Addico. Ovid: ‘  Ille 
nefastus erit per quem tria verba 
silentur; Fastus erit per quem 
lege licebit agi.” From fas; 
as on these days the Pretors 
were able to dispense justice. 
As Jus, Justus. ( Al. from 
mipacras pp. of daw to speak, 
pronounce. 

Fastidium, disdain, loathing. 
Fr. fastus. 

Fastigatus, and Fastigiatus, 
sloped, sloping. Fr. fastigium. 
Narrowed gradually into a sharp 
point like the roof of a house. 

Fastigium, the top or highest 
part of a building, the top or 
roof; slope of a roof. Tr. fas- 
tus, loftiness of mind, high dis- 


dain. Hence fastigium is ‘ al- 
titudo domis.”” Compare Ves- 
tigium, 


Fastigo: See Fastigatus, 
fastus, pride, haughtiness. 
Fr. wégacras pp. of daw, gypl. 
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*« Quia superbi grandia FAN- 
fen. Ve Or fr. mepaor cl 
pp. of gam, (whence dacpx,) to 
show. As fr. gaivw, fut. dave, 
Is Urepyngavos, proud. 

Fateor, 1 grant, own, con- 
fess. Fr. régaras (whence $a- 
“—-- I declare) pp. of $20, IL 
speak. More directly, from ¢aréo- 
joes OF Gatew, as Baréw from Baw. 

Fatigo, I tire, weary. Fr. 
fatim ago, | urge on incessantly. 
Virgil: “ Quadrupedemque ci- 
tum ferrata calce fatigat.” From 
ago is agito, which is sometimes 
used hike fatzgo.. 

Fatim: See Appendix. 

Fatisco, | open or gape with 
chinks. And, as things in decay 
become fullof chinks and chasms, 
fatisco is also to.be dissolved, to 
faint, to be exhausted. Fr. fatim 
hisco. As Fatigo from Fatim ago. 
But, as fessus belongs to fatis- 
co, as Gressus to Gradior , fa- 
tisco. must. have come from a 
verb fatio, which is from fatim 
hio. Or, (if F, that is PH, is 
put for CH: See Fames,) fatio 
may be for chatio from xarive, 
xariow, yard, formed from xe- 


yates pp. of yaw, to open or. 


gape. 

Fatum, a prophecy, oracle, 
as uttered by the priests, who 
were hence called  Fatidici. 
Also, the determined or ap- 
pointed will of Heaven. Either 
as being usually communicated 
to men by the oracles; or be- 
cause in the Roman Theology 
Jupiter was wont to declare his 
will to the Parce whose office 
it was to fulfil his decrees. 
Hence fatum is used for any- 
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thing which befals us, for ca- 
lamity or death, as being the 
decree of Heaven. Fatum is 
the participle of for, faris. 

Fatuus, silly, foolish, idle, 
unprofitable. ‘Transferred to the 
taste, (like Gr. pwpds,') insipid. 
That is, frantic lke a (géry¢) 
prophet, raving, delirious. Uus, 
as in Mutuus. 

Faveo, I favor, befriend. Fr. 
daw, (as dew, aVeo; yaw, 
caVeo,) fr. gaw, whence yl, 
to speak, i. e. in another’s favor. 
{ favor by word. Ovid: ‘ LIN- 
GUIS animisque favete.” So 
aivos, from signifying a speech 
or discourse, means a speech in 
favor of another, a panegyric ; 
whence aivéw, to praise. 

Favilla, hot ashes or embers, 
sparks of fire, cinders. [or 
failla from $é0s, light; or from 
daw, to shine; or for fauzlla 
from gatw, to shine. ’ Virgil has 
“ CANDENTE favilld,”” 

Fauni, 
Favonius, 


the west wind. 
Fr. faveo. As favoring, kindly, 
mild. Forcellini: “Quia favet 
geniture, siquidem est spiritus 
genitalis mundi, quo plante hy- 
berno tempore enecte revivis- 
cunt.” Lucretius has, “ Ge- 
ire aura Favoni.” 

Faustus, lucky, favorable: 
Fr. faveo, favsi, fausi, faustum, 
as Haurio, (Haursi,) Hausi, 
Haustum. ¥ Al. from speretiats 
fr. égavoras pp. of gatw, daw, 


1 Mapds is evidently from paopds from 
pdw, whence pdrynv.- Nor is it necessary 
that its sense of Insipid should be the 
priniitive one. 


2 Al. for fovilla fr. foveo. 
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whence Faveo. Al. from 
gavoros, bright, (whence davory- 
eios,) and so serene, auspicious. 

Fautor, a favorer. Fr. fa- 
veo, favitum, fautum, as Avi- 
ceps, Auceps. 

Favus,a honeycomb. Favus, 
1. e. phavus, seems to be put 
for chavus (See Fames) fr. yéoc, 
achasm. As full of chasms. Xé- 
os, ChaVus,as Boes,boVes. J Al. 
from U¢os, anything woven. “'Tex- 
tum opus,” says Vossius. Hence 
huphus, huous, and fuous (as 
Eipucs, Firmus), then favus, as 
xTvos, cAnis; ake, cAlix. 
q Al. from ga, which Lennep 
supposes to mean primarily 
** findo, aperio.” ( Al. from 
Germ. wabe, a honey-comb, 
and this from weben, to weave. 

Faux, faucis, a jaw. Fr..gate, 
paw, to speak. Virgil: “ Vox 
faucibus hesit.” The C as in 
speCus from o7éos, or from 


perf. mépavxa. GF Al. from 
Gapuys, ative, Gaik, ade. 
q Al. from yatw, yaw, to be 


hollow. Whence chaucis, phau- 
cis. See Fames. 

fax, facis, a torch. Fr. géos, 
light, or ¢éw, to shine. C as 
in speCus from oxéos. Or fax 
is fr. daw, dacw, Aol. ¢aFu. 

faxim, Faro, may I do, I 
will do. For faxerim, faxero, 
fr. facio, facst, faxi. 

Feébris,' a fever. Fr. ferveo, 
Serbeo, (whence ferbui,) transp. 
Jfebreo whence febris. As xv- 


pstog fr. mg. 


' «Germ. fieber, Anglo-Sax. fefer, 
Sefor.” W. i E 
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Fébrua, expiatory sacrifices 
offered to the Manes. Fr. fer- 
veo, ferbeo, ferbui, transp. fe- 
brut. For the purification was 
made mostly with fire or hot 
water. 

Fébruarius, February. For 
the februa were offered in this 
month for twelve successive days. 

Feécundus, Fecundus, fruit- 
ful, fertile. Fr. feo, I produce. 
As from Vereor is Verecundus. 
feo is fr. dw; or fr. gém, allied 
to vw, and giw, whence ¢itu. 

Fel, fellis: See Appendix. 

Feélis, a cat; a ferret. Fr. 
gyAoc, deceitful, cunning. Pliny : 
“ Feles, quo silentio, quam le- 
vibus vestigiis obrepunt avibus ! 
quam occulté speculate in mus- 
culos exsiliunt.”  Salmasius 
supposes, [ know not on what 
authority, that the ancient 
Greeks instead of aidoupos said 
aiads, whence Fasads, felis. 

Félix seems primarily to mean 
fruitful, fertile, productive. Si- 
lus: “ Felix uteri.” Virgil : 
** Frugibus znfelir.” Cicero : 
*“* Quanta felicitas terre, que 
tam multa GignitT.” felx 1s 
from feo, like Fetus, Fecundus. 
feo, feix, (as in Beatrix, Cer- 
vix, Cornix,) whence felir, as 
the L is added in Filius and Fu- 
lica. Hence felix is copious, 
abounding, wealthy, fortunate, 
happy. J Vossius: “Ab 4ag 
seu Axia, quod ztatem notat, 
at stricté ponitur pro ztate flo- 
rente. Ut felix proprié sit, qui 
vegete est etatis, corpore ani- 
moque valens.” F, as from 
Eipuos is Firmus. Or fr. égyaug. 

Fello, 1 suck. Fr. @yrdew, 
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naw, Afol. dyaw, as bye, Mol. 


Famella, a little woman. For 
feminella. 

Fémen, Fémur, the thigh. 
For ferimen, ferimur, fr. fero. 
“« As bearing the weight of the 
body.” Tt. 

Fémina, Femina, the female 
in all animals. Fr. feo, to pro- 
duce ; whence Fecundus and 
Fetus. From feo would be 
Semen, feminis, (as in Nomen, 
&c.) then femina. 

Femur: See Femen. 

ttendo, --—~ 

Fénebris, pertaining to usury. 
Fr. fenus, as Salus, Salubris. 

Fenestra, a window. Fr. 
gaviorpa fr. wepdavioros pp. of 
davitw, to produce light, to 
make to be seen. {J Al. from 
the north, Germ. _fenster, 
Welsh ffenestr, Belg. venster. 

Feéenus, Foanus, the interest of 
money. Fr. feo, L produce. 
As toxos fr. téxw, tharo.? 

feo: See Fecundus. 

Feéra, a wild beast. Fr. gy- 
pos, /Holic form of éypis gen. of 


Onp. ( Al. from ferio, We 
have Parens from Pario, 
Férax, fruitful. Fr. fero. 


As Fallo, Fallax. 

Fercilum, a frame on which 
several dishes were BROUGHT 
in at once and set upon the 
table; a service, course. For 
Sfericulum fr. fero, as Veho, Ve- 
hiculum. 

Féré, about, nearly, almost. 


1 Al. from motives, recompence, com- 
pensation. As Mep, Feré. 
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Almost always, generally. Fr, 
meph, pere, aspirated phere, 

Feérentaru, light armed sol- 
diers. Fr. ferentes. * Quia 
ea tantum arma habebant que 
feruntur, non que tenentur, 
quippe qui fundis lapidibusque 
vel arcu et telis pugnabant.” F, 

Ferétrius, a name given to 
Jove by Romulus. Fr, fere- 
trum, a frame for carrying spoils 
in a triumph, which Romulus 
consecrated to Jupiter, as is re- 
lated by Livy I, 10. 

Feretrum, a bier, coffin; 
frame for carrymg images at 
funerals or spoils in a triumph. 
Dé geT 004. 

Feérie: See Appendix. 

Ferio, 1 smite, hit. Fr. 
meod (as Iepi, Feré,) fut. of aei- 
ew, to pierce. Jobnson gives 
as the first meaning of Smite 
“To strike, to reach with a 
blow, to PIERCE.” q AI. 
from fera. As being the pro- 
perty of wild beasts. 

Fermé, almost, nearly. For 
ferime fr. feré.? 

Fermentum, leaven, yeast. 
For fervimentum fr. ferveo, i. e. 
zstuo, bullio. 

Fero, I bear, carry. Bépw. 

Feronia, 

Férox, fierce, insolent, bold. 
Fr. fera. 

Ferrigo, rust (ferrz) of iron, 

Ferrum: See Appendix. 

Eerruimen, solder, cement. 
Properly, as joining (ferrum 
ferro) iron to iron. Or joining 
things with iron. Herodotus 


2 Al, from &puo?, just as. 
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has xpytijga xal Umoxpnrnpidioy 
o1Onozov xOAAnTOY. 

tertilis, fertile. Fr. fertum, 
supine of fero, as Alo, Altum, 
Altilis. 

Fertum, acake of the best 
kind brought to or offered at 
the sacrifices. Fr. geproy, borne. 
q Or fertum is the proper par- 
ticiple of fero. (See Fertilis.) 
That is, ad sacra fertum. 
Some read fartum fr. farcio. 
And some, who read fertum, 
suppose it put for refertum fr. 
refarcio. See Fessus, Gressus. 

Fertus, rich, plentiful. Fr. 
fertum, whence fertilis. J Al. 
for refertus. See Fertum. 

Ferveo, Fervo, 1 am hot, 
boil, rage. Fr. Gepéw, (fut. 1. 
of Oipw,) begVew, Aol. geo Vew, 
as Oyp, Aol. gyp. GY] Or fervo 
was the original word, (for it 
was used anciently,) fr. Oépw, 
b20Vw, Aol. pégVw.? 

Feértila, a rod or stick with 
which boys were corrected, a 
ferule. Fr. ferio. It is also 
the herb or shrub called fennel- 
giant. Perhaps as supplying 
the rod. But Pliny seems to 
derive it, at least in this sense, fr. 
fero; “‘Nulli fruticum levitas 
major; ob id GESTATU FACI- 
LIOk, baculorum usum senec- 
tuti prabet.” 

Férus, savage, wild. Fr. fera. 

Fescinntni versus, rude, ob- 
scene and witty poems, invented 
or much used at Fescennia, a 
town of Etruria. 

Fessus, tired. For fassus, (See 
fatisco,) as Gradior, Gressus. 


1 Al. from Germ. feur, fire. 
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Festino: See Appendix. 

festivus, festive. Fr. festus. 

Festra. ‘« Antiquis idem fuit 
quod apud nos FENESTRA, tes- 
te Festo. Non tamen quelibet, 
sed ostiolum minusculum in sa- 
crario.” F. For fenstra, fenes- 
tra. : 

Festuca, a shoot, stem, stalk, 
straw, reed. For fetuca fr. feo, 
fetum, (whence Fetus, ) to bring 
forth. Uca, as in Fistuca, Ca- 
duca. GJ Al. from gorau: pp. of 
gw, to send, send forth, shoot 
forth. 

Festus, festive, jovial, merry. 
Whence festum, a festival. Fr. 
ictidw, éotiw, to give a feast. 
As from Eiguos is Firmus. J Or 
from the north. Armoric and 
Germ. fest, Inish feasta, is a 
festival. ‘* Armorica vox rite 
nascitur a festa, ordinare; quia 
dies festi sunt dies solennes per 
annum dispositi.” W. @ Al. 
from ¢aiords, bright ; and hence, 
gay, cheerful, merry. 

Fetiatles, Feciales, 

Fetus, Fetus, an offspring. 
Fr. feo, fetum, whence also femi- 
na and fecundus. @f Al. from 
gutoy, an offspring. 

Pex: See Fex. 

Fi, a sound of aversion. From 
the sound, £7 fi. So Germ. fi. 
The Latin word is not however 
one of established authority. 

Fiber, fibri, a beaver, Fr. 
GiBpos, Mol. ¢iBpos, soft, fine. 
From the softness of its hair. 
Pliny: “ Fibro est mollior plu- 
ma. pilus.” ¥ ‘‘ Because it inha- 
bits (fibrum) the extremity of a 
river.” W, See Fibra. 9 9ihe 
Sax. is befer, Germ. biber. 
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Wachter says that these are 
“omnium consensu’” from the 
Latin. 

Fibra, the point or extremity 
of anything; of certain of the 
entrails, as of the liver, lights, 
See: ; also the whole entrails, 
Also, said of the small sprouts or 
strings like hairs hanging at the 
roots of herbs. For finibra fr. 
finis. As from Facio is Faciber, 
then Faber, Fabri. 

Fibila,a clasp, buckle. For 
figibula fr. figo, as from Fart is 
Fabula. 

Ficédula, the beccafico or 
fig-pecker. Fr. ficus; or from 
Jicus and edo. 

Fictilis, made of earth or clay. 
Fr. fictus, fashioned. As Alo, 
Altus, Altilis. 

Ficus,a fig. Fr. ctxoy, a fig ; 
or from a word cixos, whence 
Gixocs, (as vice versa Side for 
@e0s,) and ddxos, as Oye in Molic 


is Dip. Hence ficus, as $pPy, 
frigo. If from ctxoN, it will 
be like nervuS from vedigoN, 


qj ‘From Hebr. fag, [Turton 
says fig,| an unripe fig.” V. 
q The ‘Anglo-Sax. is fig, Germ. 
feige.” 

Ficus, applied to emerods or 
piles. “ A tubercle or wart, 
rough on the top like a fig.” Tt. 
‘f Quia desuper fundit se ad simi- 
litudinem fict fructiis.” FF. 

Fidélia, a pot, jar, jug. Fr. 
amigos, acask; as Fido is allied 


1 «* Ciim ficus sit fructus exoticus, recté 
nomen ejus derivatur 4 Lat. ficus. Nam 
earum rerum, quibus Germani ab initio 
caruerunt, multa a Francis reliquisque 
populis Germ. in idioma suum nomina 
Eatina transkata esse, dubio caret.” W. 


Etym. 
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to Heifw. YF Al. from fidelis. 
“ Quod fideliter servat recon- 
dita.” V. 

Fidelis, faithful. Fr. fides. 

Fides, reliance, credibility, 
credit, faith ; integrity, veracity. 
Fr. widd fut. 2. of  eidw, 
whence zelfouas, to rely on. A 
double change of 2 to F, and 
@ to D, as in Fidelia. | Or fr. 
mioTIc, Hol. nitric, whence @id- 
dic, fides. ¥ Or fides is fr. frdo, 
and this fr. eid. ~ 

Fides, fidis, the string of a 
lyre; a stringed instrument of 
music. Fr, ea a string 
made from gut. As 2XodaAAw, 
Fallo. 

Fidicen, fidicinis, one who 
sings to or plays on a stringed 
instrument, Fr. fides and cano. 

Fidius. See Mediusfidius. 

Fido, I trust to. See Fides. 

Fidus, faithful. Cui fidi 
potest. 

Figlinus, belonging to a pot- 
ter. For figulinus fr. figulus. 

Figmen, kf rigmentum, an 
image. For Jigimen fr. figo, 
1.e. fingo, | form. Compare 
Figulus, Figura. 

Figo, 1 fix, fasten. Fr. 
ayo, whence fei go, (as in Feré 
from Ilepi,) and fzgo, as inrima 
from pHypc, liber from AEmo0g 
i.e. Aémos. | ‘¢ From the An- 
glo-Sax. fegen,” says ‘Tooke. 
q| “From Welsh pigo, Germ. 
picken, pungere, punctim ferire, 
acutum figere in aliquid,” says 
Wachter. 

Figtlus, a potter or pres 
in clay. Fr. figo, i.e. fingo, I 
form. See Figmen. 

Figtira,a figure, form, shape. 

U 
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Fr. figo, i. e. fingo, Imake. See 
Figmen and Figaies: 
Filix, 
Filius,a son. Fr. vies, hyzos, 
whence fyius, (as Firmus from 


Eiguts) and fylius, as saLus 
from odos. See Fulica. J Al. 
from ¢GdAov, arace. Al. from 


@idsos, taken in the sense of be- 
loved, like giaos. Homer has ¢i- 
Ae réxvov. But $11n Gidsog is short. 

Filum, a thread. Fr. ciaéw, 
eid), (as Firmus from Eignos,) to 
twist up, wind up, roll together, 
** convolvo, torqueo.” As'Todd 
deduces Thread from a Saxon 
word signifymg To twist. | 
Al. from miAéw, maa, to con- 
dense. We say, A _ ball of 
thread. ‘* Dum trahitur duci- 
turque, eddem opera torquetur 
et condensatur,” says Vossius, 
q Al. for fixillum fr. figo, fixi. 
As from Veho, Vexi, Vexillum 
is Velum ; a ydleqge(henn Pago, 
Paxi, Paxillus is Palus.* 

Fimbria, the extremity of 
anything ; the border or hem of 
a garment; a fringe. Fr. finis, 
whence finebria, (Compare Fi- 
bra,) finbria, fimbria, as siN- 
plex, siMplex. 

Fimus, dung, manure. Fr. 
uuos, moisture. { Or for pemus 
(as Feré from Iep}) fr. wémipeces 
pp. of wiw, whence mipedy, fat- 
ness. Either from its fatness 
or from its fattening the fields. 
Margil :) “ Saturare fimo PINGUI 
sola.” Forcellini defines jimus 


1 Varro deduces it from hilum: ‘ Fi- 
lum, quod minimum est hilum. Id enim 
minimum est in vestimento.” J Al. 
from ptlus or fr. wriAov. 
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‘“‘ excrementa animalium quibus 
agri stercorantur.” Compare 
Opimus. {| Al. from ziw or 
dim, (whence Gr. ¢imos, a muz- 
zle,) to press close. That is, 
a mass or clod of dung. Al. 
from $upos, dung; whence up- 
pos. Hence fimus, as Mica 
from Mixxy. 

Findo, fidi, I cleave, cut, 
severe Lndo for fido, and fido 
from oid fut. 2. of ox ito, to 
split; whence chzdo, (as Soaraw, 
Fallo,) and phido, as Fames for 
Chames; &c. § Or findo is 
from ony, o¢yvos, a wedge; 
whence ogyvls, opnvidos, opyuddw, 
cEnvita, oyvds, fendo, findo. 
q <‘ From Chald. feda, scindere, 
vulnerare.” V, 

Jingo, I form, fashion, frame ; 
devise, feign, Fr. ajyw, myyviw, 
explained by Donnegan (inter 
alia), to construct, build. 
Hence, 1. e. from rjvye, is fingo, 
as from Iyyw is Figo. Or the 
N is added, as in Lingo. 

Finis, the end or conclusion 
of anything. Soft for fthints 
fr. ebivw, to decay, come to an 
end. iwérwpov is translated 
by Donnegan “‘ the END of au- 
tumn;” and ¢dives, ** which draws 
toan END.” ¥ Al. from fio, as 
said of things completed. Or, 
as Scaliger explains it: ‘‘ Cim 
sit id, cujus gratia aliquid jit.” 
q Al. from cyoives, a rope ; 
whence schinis, (as from Of is 
Hi), chinis, (as ¥PaAdAw, Fallo,) 


2 If @dw, as Lennep supposes, pri- 
marily signified ‘< findo, aperio,” giw 
might have been allied to it, and through 
plinv might produce fido, findo. 
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and finis, as in Fames for Cha- 
mes, &c. Boundaries being 
marked out by ropes. ¥ Al. 
from %s, ivos, a fibre, tendon, 
and so transferred to a string or 
rope. 4 Al. from Gs, Oivds, 
Aol. gis, divos, (as Oyp is in 
fiolic ¢ip,) a shore; i, e. the 
boundary of the land. 

Finittimus, bordering upon. 
Qui fines nostros attingit. So 
Affinis, 

f%o, 1 am made or done, I 
become. Fr. $tw, fyo; or fr. 
giw, whence Gitpos, Situ, Gitdw. 

Lirmamentum, anything which 
confirms or strengthens, a stay, 
support. Fr. firmo, firmavi, 
for firmavimentum. As Incre- 
mentum for Increvimentum. 

Firmus, firm, steady, - sure. 
Fr. épucs or pyc, (poetically 
eipwos and sipua,) a prop, stay, 
support. Donnegan explains 
Epuato, to make FIRM.” 
q] Al. from eipuds, a connexion. 
Things connected being firm. 

Fiscella, a little frail or bas- 


ket. Also, a muzzle, made si- 
milarly from twigs, &c. Fr. 
Jfiscus. 

Fisctna, a basket, frail, Fr. 


Jiscus. 

Fiscus, a basket, frail ; a bas- 
ket or bag for holding money; 
the public chest, the treasury. 
Fr. icxw, Fisxw, to hold, con- 
tain. F prefixed like V.? 

fisstculo,  findendo rimor.’ 
F. From findo, fissum. 

Fisstira, a cleft. Fr. findo, 


Jjissum. 


? Al. from a supposed word gacxds, 
whence dagkwAds, a wallet. 


? 
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Fistéca, a very large wooden 
mallet, a rammer, which is lifted 
in the air and falls down on any- 
thing underneath with great im- 
petuosity, to drive it in the 
ground. Fr. ictaw, icra, to 
raise ; as from Cado is Cadiica. 
Properly, histuca, as Firmus for 
Hirmus. 

Fistula, a shepherd’s pipe; a 
water-pipe. For fisetula, fr. 
meguontos pp. of gucaw. I blow. 
As $vsry, a cake of flour and 
wine, is for $ucyty, as being 
puffy or tumid. Or if dvory is 
fr. giw, the same as gucdw ;* 
then fistula is from zégvoras pp. 
of gdw, same as ducdw. Hence 
a word guory, fista, fistula. 

Fistula, a fistula, a disease in 
the anus. ‘‘ Because it re- 
sembles a pipe or reed.” Tt. . 

Flabellum, a fan. Fr. jla- 
bulum fr. flo, as from For is 
Fabuala. 

labrum, a blast, breeze. 
Fr. flo, flavi. As from Candela 
is Candelabrum. 

Flacceo, 1 flag, droop, grow 
feeble. Tr. Baaxedw or Baanew, 
I am feeble or enervated. So 
Fluo from Bato. 

Flagellum, a whip. Fr. fla- 
grum. Soft for fagredlum., 

Flagitator, a dunner. Fr. 
flagitor, One who demands his 
money importunately, 

Flagittum is thus defined by 
Forcellini: ‘ Acris turpisque 
effiagitatio cum convicio ac tu- 
multu. Hine Piautus flagi- 
tium vocat, cum puelle causd 
protervi juvenes alicrum ostia 


2 Derived fr. iow fut. of piw. 
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occentant. Merc. 2,3: ‘Ne- 
que propter eam quicquam eve- 
niet nostris foribus flagztii.’? Et 
flagitium vocat acrem moles- 
tamque creditoris petitionem de- 
biti.” Flagitium is applied 
also to the ( flagztatzo) importu- 
nate solicitation made by a man 
to a woman to surrender her 
virtue ; somewhat as Appello is 
used. Livy: ‘ Appellare ali- 
quem de proditione,” i. e. to 
solicit or tempt to treachery. 
Quintilian : “ Solicitare aliquam 
de stupro,” i. e. to beset the 
chastity of. So Appello ali- 
quam is used simply in the 
same sense. lagito also is so 
used: Apuleius: “ Juvenem 
execrandis uredinibus flagita- 
bant.” And is thus explained 
by Forcellini: ‘‘ ardenter ad 
stuprum solicito.” Hence fla- 
gittum is transferred from the 
solicitation to crime to the crime 
so solicited; and hence is any 
disgraceful or shameful ‘crime, 
and also a reproach, disgrace 
occasioned by such a crime. 
q The sense of crime might be 
drawn also from flagifo, to ques- 
tion, accuse. ‘Lacitus: ‘“ Pe- 
culatorem flagitarzjussit.” Thus 
aitie is crime, from airéw, to 
question, accuse.” 

Flagito, | ask importunately, 
demand earnestly. Soft for fla- 
grito as Flagellum for Fragrel- 
jum, fr. fagro, as Mussito from 
Musso. That is, I ask (multa 
flagrantia) with much eagerness, 


1 Al. for plagitium fr. plaga. 


Quod 
plagis puniendum est. 
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as Implorois, L ask (multo plo- 
ratu) with much weeping. *So 
tnréw is fr. Ryras pp. of féw, fer- 
veo. lagrare cupiditate, desi- 
derio, incredibili studio, are 
common expressions. Pruden- 
tius has ‘‘ sedare ommem pec- 
toris flagrantiam,” 1, €. cupi- 
ditatem, desiderium, as ex- 
plained by Forcellini. — 

Flagro, 1 burn, am on fire, 
glow. Fr. gauya fut. 2. of paré- 
yw. Perhaps from ¢Aeye was 
daayepos, dAayepdw,  PArayepe, 
PAny pe. 

Flagrum, a whip, scourge. 
Fr. fagro. Plautus: ‘ Quem 
faciam FERVENTEM flagris.” 
Horace: ‘‘ [bericis PERUSTE 
funibus latus.” | Al. for 
plagrum fr. wémaaye pf. mid. of 
najnocow, I strike. 

Flamen, a blast, gale. Fr.fla- 
vimen fr. flo, flavi. So Nomen. 

Flamen: See Appendix. 

Flamma, a flame. Fr. @aé- 
yw, to burn, blaze; pp. 7égaey- 
pos and médanypas, whence 
gruyna, flagma, flamma. Or 
for flemma fr. Aéypa. JF 
Welsh filam, Armor. flam, Sla- 
von. plamen. 

Elammeum, Flameum, a veil 
worn by women and others, 
That is, of a flame color, i. e. 
of a bright yellow color.” 

Flaturarius, a minter, Fr. 
fiaturus. A blower of metals. 

Flavus, yellow. For flac- 
civus from flacceo, as Cado, 
Cadivus. ‘* Flavedo est color 


2 Al. from Flaminica, i. e. Flaminis 
uxor. As worn by her. But it would 
thus be flaminicale or some such word. 
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plantarum pereuntium.” W. {| 
Al. for flammivus fr. flammeo. 
Of a flame color. Or for fla- 
givus fr. prwya fut, 2. of prAgye, 
toburn.’ { Al. for falous from 
Germ. falb, Anglo-Sax. fealw. 

Flecto, I bend, twist. That 
is, phlecto, aspirated from zé- 
mAeuTas pp. of mAgxw, to twine, 
twist. ( Al. from  grexréos, 
burnt. As things burnt or 
scorched become crumpled and 
curled. ‘The Germ. flechien 
is explained by Wachter “ tor- 
quere in latus.” # 

Flémina, um, a swelling of 
the ancles, attended with,a dis- 
charge of blood. For flézmina 
fr. Aeypovy,.a fiery tumor. 4 
Al. for flegmina, from flecto, 
flexi, whence fleximen, fiexmen, 
flegmen. <“ Ut que flexuosa 
sint et obtorta.” F. 3 

Fleo, I shed tears. F'r. pAéw,+ 
to pour forth, make to gush 
forth. {| Al. from dAdw, as Feo 
perhaps from ®iw. | Al. from 
Bagw, (whence BAyocw,) to shed. 
As Fluo from Batws — 

Fltgo, I dash against. An- 
dronicus: ‘“ Ipse se in terram 
fiigit cadens,” Fr. pAiBw, (Homer 
has gAieras,) to crush 3 whence 
pAlyw, somewhat as Aggapov for 
Bredagov, Taravos for Badavos. 
q] Or fr. rayyae (fut. 2. of @ay- 


1 « So,” says Tooke, ‘“ Yellow is the 
past participle of the Anglo-Saxon 
Geezlan, to burn.’ 


2 Al. from rAfoow, mérAnkrat, to beat. . 


3<« From flecto, to incline downwards,” 
says Turton. 

4 Adm is acknowleged by Donnegan. 

° Al. from @péw, Aol. ppéw, to ery out. 
Al, from KAafw. See Flora. 4 


Voq 


cow, to strike), aspirated dryya, 
whence fligo. So from THyw 
is Figo. 

Flo, T blow. Fr. avéw, ava, 
whence plo, (as IINevpay was 
changed to Aetpov), with as- 
pirate phlo, flo, as Flecto for 
Plecto. Or thus: avd, va, 
gave. YF Al. from $Azw, GAw, to 
gush forth. { Al. from the 
Anglo-Sax. blawan,® whence 
our word To blow. 

Floccus, a lock or flock of 
wool; also, the nap of cloth. 
Metaphorically used for a thing 
of no value. From the north. 
Germ. flock, Iceland. floka, An- 
glo-Sax. jflacea, Engl. flake, 
fleak, flock. (Referred to the 
northern flaka, to divide; or 
pluccian, to pluck. Floccus is . 
defined by Forcellini ‘* lanarum 
particula DivisA a_velleribus 
Inutiliter avolans,” 

Floces, the dregs or lees of 
wine, Allied to floccus. “ Quia 
ei insint flocci quidam et panni.” 
F. Thus Persius has: “ PAan- 
NOSAM fecem morientem sorbet 
aceti.” : 

Flora, the Goddess (florum) 
of flowers. Al. from Greek 
Xadeis. Ovid: “ Chloris eram 
que Flora vocor; corrupta 
Latino Nominis est nostri litera 
Greca sono.” See lames. 

Flos, fioris, a flower, blossom. 
Like dwros, itis applied to other 
things and is put for the most 
excellent of their kind. Fr. flo. 
Cicero: ‘‘Suavitates odorum 


6 Wachter however refers blawan to 
the Latin. ? 
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qui afflantur e floribus.” As 


awros is perhaps fr. awra: pp. 
of dow, aw. YJ Or fr. yAdos, 
xAovs, verdure, bloom; whence 
chlos, then fios. See Fames. 
Or floris is fr. xAwpds, verdant. 
q Or from Ao, a flame. “ Quia 
emicat scintillatque ut flamma.” 
V. What is called by Euripi- 
des $A0£ oivov is called by En- 
nius flos vini, And the poets 
call stars “ flores.” QJ Al. from 
the Saxon blowan, to blow, i. e. 
- bloom, blossom. 
Fluctus, a wave. 
Jluesi, fluctum. 
Fluentum, a stream. 


fluo, as flumen. 
Fluito, I float. Fr. fluo, 
Fr. fluo. 


(i. e. fluctuo) fluztum. 
Fr. Bada, to 


Flaumen, a stream. 
Fluo, 1 flow. 
gush out. As Boguw, Fremo.' 
| Tooke: ‘‘ From the Anglo- 
Sax. fleuwan.” 

Flustrum. Dacier: ‘“ Tum 
flustrum dictum puto, cm post 
tempestatem fluctus non mo- 
ventur, quia tunc ‘ Defluit saxis 
agitatus humor.’” lustrum fr. 
fluo, as Luo, Lustrum. 

Flita, a floating lamprey. 
For fluita fr. fluito; or fr. fluo, 
flutum. ¥ Al. from xAwtys, a 
swimmer. 

Flavius, a river. Fr. fluo, 
for fluius. Compare Alluo, 
Alluvies. 

Focale, a bandage or cravat 
to keep the (faucem) throat and 


Fr. fluo, 
Fr. 


1 The perfect fluzi, i.e. flugsi, might 
have come from a word flugo, fr. pAvy@ 
fut. 2. of pa’fw, gw, whence padurava. 


FOUU-—— Fo p 


neck warm, For faucale. As 
Caudex, Codex. 

Focillo, 1 warm, cherish. Fr. 
focus. 

Focus, a hearth, an altar. Fr. 
poms, whence focus, as ono, 
speCus. de is translated by 
Donnegan (inter alia) a blazing 
hearth. & Or from oye pf. mid. 
of %w, to hold. Whence ochus, 
Fochus, focus. Compare Fis- 
cus. (J Or for fovicus fr. foveo : 
like Unicus, &c. As cherishing 
the fire, or as cherishing other 
things by the fire init. Ovid: 
“At focus a flammis et qudd 
fovet omnia dictus.” & Al. 
from $ave, to roast or boil. 

Fodico, I pierce. Fr. fodio. 
As Medeo, Medico; Vello, 
Vellico. 

Fodina, a mine, quarry. 
fodio. Ina, as in Regina. 

Fodio, I perce, goad, dig. 
Also, | punch, push. Fr. Bo- 
Ouw (whence Bdbuyoc, a pit,) same 
as Babiw (whence Baduopa), to 
excavate; properly, to make 
deep. B into F, as in Fascino 
from Baoxavs. And @ into D, 
as in orDo from ég@0s. ‘The 
two changes together are not 
unlike those in FiDo from Hei- 
Ow. ¥F Or from ¢uredw, to 
plant. ‘The earth being pierced 
in planting. Or from a word 
gutitw, guticw, gutid, whence 
fudio, then fodio, as fOlium 
is for f{Ulium.” 


Fy. 


2 Some suppose fodi put for chodi, 
(See Fames) fr. x#dnv fr. xdw, to raise a 
heap. But to dig is one thing, to raise a 
heap another. Thovgh x@uais transla- 
ted by Donnegan ‘earth dug up.” Haigh 


F@ D——FON 


Fedus, foul, filthy, loath- 
some, ugly. For fatidus. Al. 
from hedus, a goat. Stinking 
like a goat. ¥ Al. from docidys, 
swinish, filthy; whence Jdoidye, 
(the aspirated v changed to F) 


Foidys. GY Al. for fecidus fr. 
feces, dregs. But thus it would 
be fAidus. 


Fadus, a league, covenant. 
Fr. omzi8w,' to make a treaty; 
pf. mid. Zomoide, whence spadus, 
pedus, (as Fallo from 3 @4dAw,) 
then phadus, the P being aspi- 
rated as in Fere, Fides, Figo. 
Or thus: spedus, sphedus, phe- 
dus. YJ Or from zeiéw, to con- 
ciliate; or eifoucs, to rely on; 
pf. mid. wérosda, whence pethus, 
and fedus, as FiDo is allied to 
HciOw. YF Al. from hedus, 
(softened into phedus, as gvw is 
derived by Donnegan from dw,) 
akid. A kid being sacrificed 
as a ratification of a treaty. 

Fomina. See Femina. 

foenum, Fénum, hay. “ From 
the Celtic fen.” Ainsw. F Or fr. 
feo, whence Fecundus. <‘ Na- 
turalis terra fetus,” says Festus. 

Foeenus. See Fenus. 

feteo, Féteo: See Appendix. 

Foliatum, a precious oint- 
ment made (ex foliis) from 
leaves, as of the spikenard, 
myrrh, balm, &c. 

Folium, a leaf. For fulium, 
and this for fullum fr. guAaoy, as 
arAos, allus; cAAw, sallo. 

_Folium, the leaf of a book. 


refers fodio to 630s, away. Thatis, to 
make a way. 
1S Srévdw, fut. oreiow, as from omeiw 


or omreldw.”’ Dn. 
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As anciently it was the custom 
to write on the leaves of trees, 
as of the palm. So our Leaf. 
Follis, a leathern bag or 
purse. A pair of bellows, 
which was apparently a bag 
made of the hides of animals. 
Virgil has “ taurinis follibus,” 
and Horace ‘“hircinis follibus.” 
Also, a ball for playing with, 
made of inflated leather. Fol- 
lis, from signifying a bag of 
money, was used for money it- 
self. Lampridius: “‘Ctm ha- 
beret in sorte centum aureos et 
mille argenteos et centum folles 
eris.” Crescentius: ‘“ Gran- 
dem piscem trecentis follibus 
vendidit.” Follis is fr. dads, a 
bag; Mol. gvAAis, whence fol- 
lis, as @TAAov, fOlium. 
fomentum, a  fomentation, 
application to assuage pain. For 
fovimentum fr. foceo. Virgil: 
‘« Fovit e& vulnus lympha.” Co- 
lumella: ‘Si genua intumue- 
rint, calido aceto fovenda sunt.” 
Fomes, fuel. For fovimes 
fr. foveo. “ Quia ignem fovet 
et alit.” V. 
Fons, fontis, a well, spring, 
fountain. From fundens, fun- 
dentis, shortened into funs, fun- 
tas, then softened into fons, fon- 
tis. Or changed to fondens, 
fondentis ; fons, fontis. We 
have sOboles for sUboles, and 
perhaps tOnsa for tUnsa. Var- 
ro: ‘ Fons, unde funditur e 
terra aqua viva.” 4 Or from 
dwyyjeis, dwynevros which utters a 
sound; contracted to dwys, dav- 


tos, fons, fontis.” ¥f Al. for 


2 Al. from xivovros fr. xUvw, to pour 
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fors fr. gopos, Which carries or 
hurries forward. As Pons from 


TIcpos. 
For: See Faris. 
Forago. <* Filum quo textri- 


ces opus diurnum distinguunt. 
A forando, quia forabant e eo filo 
telam ut signo hoc distinguerent 
pensa.” F, | 

Foramen, a hole. Fr. foro. 

Foras, out of doors, abroad. 
Fr. foris. Rather, from @dpa 
was a word fora, whence foras, 
like Alias. Or fr, Qdga%e, G0- 
pag’. 

Forceps, forcipis, tongs, nip- 
pers, pincers. Also, from the 
form, the claw of a lobster. For 
ferceps (as KEgxvga, COrcyra ; 
extOrris for extErris; and we 
may perhaps add vOrtex for 
vErtex,) for ferriceps fr. ferrum. 
That is, ferrum quo capimus 
aliquid. See Forfex. @ Al. 
for formiceps, formicipis, as 
properly (forma capiens) grasp- 
ing hot things. See Formus. 
The Greeks say mupiype fr. 
me, TUPOS, fire, cry Qe, to sieze. 
@ Some refer for in forceps to 
Germ. feur, fire, allied to zip. 

Forda, a cow with young, 
Fr. gopads, Gogasos (Goptos), a 
pregnant female. 

Fore, fut. inf. of Sum. For 
fure (as from §1e% is fOres) 
for fuere fr. fuo, whence fuam, 
fui, &c. Or fore is formed from 
forem onthe model of Amare, 
Amarem ; and forem is for fu- 


out. 
pos. 


cunt.” 


X into ®, asin Fames. J “A 
Sic et Hebrzi oculum fontem di- 
Isaac Voss. 


e 


FOR——— FOR 


rem fr. fuo, fuam, fuerem, fu- 
rem. 

Forensis, pertaining to the fo- 
rum. 

Forfex, forficis, a pair of 
scissars or shears. Forficis seems 
to be soft for forsicis ; and this 
for fersicis, ferrisicis (as Forci-_ 
pis is for Ferricipis) fr. ferrum 
seco. Forcellim defines forfex 
‘‘instrumentum ferreum quo fi- 
lum, telam, &c. iNciDIMUS.” 

Fort is defined by Forcellin 
“ parvee ille semite intra naves 
per quas naute ultro citroque 
discurrunt; ita loca ubi sedent 
vectores; item ubi naute se- 
dentes remigant.” From aépos 
fr. mépos, a passage. Compare 
the derivation of ‘Transtrum. 
Al. from ¢ogew, doge, to bear, 
support. From the senses above 
given we pass to those of the 
combs of a bee hive, and the 
shelves of a book-case. Some 
translate forz generally ‘ the 
gang ways or hatches, the decks.” 
q Al. from forvs, without. ‘‘Qudd 
foris essent; h, e. non in carina 
sive alvo navis, ubi velut domi 
immunes essent a pluviis et ven- 
tis, sed sub Jove frigido.” V. 

Foria, a diarrhoea. And fo- 
ria, orum, liquid excrement. 
Fr. dopa 1. €. dope yaorpds, vio- 
lens cursus ventris. 

Fortca, public jakes. Fr. dép- 
us, ‘podex;’ whence foro, ‘ caco.’ 

Foris, a door. 'r. §upa, AXol. 
guex, whence fora, as pTAn, 
m 

Forma, a shape, figure, form. 
Transposed fr. poppe. Gf Al. 
from Sax. fremman, to frame. 
In Germ. form, Armor. furm. 


Pie ———— FOr 


Irish foirm, is the same as for- 
ma. 

Forma, a conduit or con- 
veyance of water; an aqueduct. 
«¢Quia adhibitis ‘ligneis formis 
exstruitur.” F, 7 Or fr. wé- 
doppas pp. of egw, to convey. 

formals epistola, a Circular 
letter. As written according to 
a certain ( forma) form. 

Formaca, an ant. Fr. wdp- 
ene, popynxos, LHol. Bupyyxos, 
whence furméca (as Fascino 
from Bacxavd), forméca, (as 
fOris from 6%ea,) formica, as 
aHyw, figo. § Al. for fermi- 
ca, as in fOrceps, and perhaps 
vOrtex. Quod fert micas, i. e. 
farris. Virgil: *¢ Ingentem for- 
mice farris acervum.” 

Formicans pulsus, a_ pulse 
which is quick and short or 
low, like the motion (formice) 
of an ant. 

Formicatio, the rising of the 
body in small pimples, attended 
with a tingling pain like the 
stinging ( formicarum) of ants. 

Pormido, fear, dread, terror. 
Fr. popes,” terror, whence op- 
y., a hideous spectre. “Uhat 
is, from /Bol. Béguos, as Formi- 
ca is from Mépunxos, through 
Boépuyxos. Ido as in Cupido, 
Lubido. Al. from forma, a 
form, 1. €, a spectre. 

Formido, a foil or net set 
with feathers of different colors, 
as a ( formido) terror or scare 
to wild beasts. 


1 Al. from 8paua, whence Fepaya, So- 
rama, forma. As Eidos from Etéw, Species 
from Specio. 

2 A word inserted in Donnegan. 


Etym. 
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Formosus, handsome. Qui 
est bona forma. 

Formula, a set (forma) form 
of words. 

Formus, hot. Fr. réopmas 
pp. of Ggpw, [ heat; whence 
Goppos, ALol. dopoe, as Ox, Pye. 
q Al. for fermus fr. Jeguds. 

Fornaz, Fornus, a furnace. 
Fr. migivos, pertaining to fire; 
whence mdpvos, furnus, fornus, 
as OTAAs, FOllis; yPxrd¢, nOc- 
tis. {| “From Arab. forn.” ‘Tt. 

Fornizx, abrothel, stew. Fr. 
mopyn, a harlot. And, because 
these places were in vaults and 
wells under ground, hence for- 
nix was a vault; and an arch. 
Gloss. Vett.: * ‘ Fornicaria, mOp- 
vy, 76 xapcous yioravras.” Lor- 
niv was used also for a trium- 
pial arch. J The first sense 
of this word 1s usually under- 
stood to be an arch or vault; in 
which some derive it from for- 
nus, a furnace, as being arched 
like it. Others refer it to foro, 
to perforate. ‘Idem primd 
fuere fornices ac caverne,” says 
Pontanus. Others refer it to 
Gopw, to bear, sustain. As sim- 
ply sustaining, or from the idea 
of every part sustaining the 
weight placed upon the arch. 

Fornus: See Fornax. 

Foro, I bore, pierce. For 
poro (as Ferd from 1zph,) ug 
mem opee pf. mid. of mslpw, to 
pierce. 

Forpex, a barber’s scissars. 
For forphex, forfex. But the 
authority of the word seems not 
quite established. 

Fors, fortis, chance, luck, 
good luck. Fr. wégopras we of 
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gégw. Or at once fr. dopo, that 
which bears; as Mégos, Mors. 
Id quod res secum ferunt. The 
Greeks say Ta rodypara xaxors 
Géperat, ‘Things turn out unfa- 
vorably. They use cupgope for 
an accident or occurrence. Wach- 
ter: “ Fatum Grecis dicitur 
Gépoy a gecew, Latinis fors a fer- 
re, quia fatum est ipsa series 
causarum, que ommes eventus 
bonos et malos secum fert.” 
Virgil has “‘ Me, fors si qua 
TULISSET, Promisi ultorem.” 

forsan, perhaps. ‘That 1s, 
fors an, chance whether. 

Forsit, perhaps. That 1s, 
fors sit. Or for forsitan, i.e. 
fors sit an. 

Fortasse, perhaps. For for- 
tesse, forte esse. Si forte licet 
esse. L 

Fortax. ‘Cato: ‘Forna- 
cem bene struito: facito, fortar 
totam fornacem infimam com- 
plectatur.’ Videtur fortar esse 
substructio, qu fornacem in 
imo cingit et munit ne arcus 
ejus diducantur et ruant. (The 
sides, bottom or compass.) A 
fortis.” F. Or fr. wégogras pp. 
of gépw. GF Or fortax is for 
forctax fr. épxrog derived fr. 
goxw, (whence dpxos) to defend. 

Fortis, stouthearted, manful, 
brave. Er. wégopras pp. of gepu, 
fero, suffero. “Quia fortitudo 
est virtus perferendarum re- 
rim. =F 


1 Vossius supposes that fortis was au- 
ciently forctis. Te quotes the XII. 
Tabb. where however we have forcéi from 
Jorctus, which might be put for horctus 
fr.dpxrat pp. of Epxw, to defend. 


POR———Fra 


Fortuitus, happening (forte) 
by chance, 


Fortuna, fortune. Fr. fors, 
fortis. 

Foruli, bookshelves. See 
Fori. 


Forum, a market-place where 
goods "are brought. Also, a 
public place in Rome where 
assemblies of the people were 
held, justice was administered, 
and other public business, par- 
ticularly what concerned the 
borrowing and lending of money, 
was transacted. Varro: ‘‘ Quo 
conferrent suas controversias, 
et que vendere vellent, et quo 
queque ferrent, forum appella- 
runt.” Rather, from opéw, 
gopw, same as fero. 

Forum. Yowns or villages 
in the provinces where they met 
for the sake of traffic or market 
or law were called fora, as [o- 
rum Livi, &c. Forum aleato- 
rium was a gaming room, from 
its being a kind of traffic or 
assembly. 

Forus: See For. 

Fossa, a ditch. 
fodsum, fossum. 

Fovea: See Appendix. 

Foveo: See Appendix. 

Fraceo, | grow musty or 
mouldy. In allusion to the 
thickness of (fraces) lees of oil.” 

fraces, the grounds or lees 
of oil, the mash of pressed 
olives. For frages (which is 
indeed found in some MSS.) fr. 
frago, whence fragilis. For- 
cellini defines fraces, ‘‘carnes 


Fr, fodio, 


1 In German fratz is rancid, but is se- 
ferted by Wachter to fracidus. 


PRA——FRE 


olez trapeto CONTUS& et com- 
minute,” &c. FJ Or fr. paya fut. 
2. of parow, to dash to pieces. 
frenum: See Frenum. 
fraga, strawberries. Soft 
for fragra (as Fragellum for 
Fragrellum,) fr. fragro. J Al. 
from drg¢eaya. See Fragro, 
fragilis, brittle. Fr. frago, 
Frango. Easily broken. 
lIragmen, a broken piece. 
For fragimen fr. frago, frango. 
So Ago, Agmen, : 

Fragor, a crack, crash. Fr. 
Jrago, frango. Properly, the 
sound of anything breaking. 

Fragosus, craggy, rough, 
steep. Fr. frago, frango. ‘That 
is, broken. 

Fragro, | have a strong scent. 
From a verb éogparroucs, (same 
as doGpaivoy.cs, to smell,) pf. mid. 
dodpaya, whence fragus, as 
from ’Oyeos is Serus. Com- 
pare Flagro as to the termina- 
tion RO. ¥ AL. from frago, 
Jrango. As said of pounded 
spices, 

Framea, a short spear, lance.’ 
A German word, as Tacitus 
states. ‘* From frumen, to 
send. Allied to fram, from.” 
W. “The Germans say to 
this day fraim or friem or 
pfriem, the Belgians priem.” V. 

frango, frégi, | break in 
pieces. For frago, fr. paya, 
Lpaye, (as piryos, Epiryoc, Frigus) 
ut. 2. of pacow, to dash down. 
Virgil: «* Duo de numero cim 


1 « St. Austin contends that it is not 
aspear buta sword. Perhaps, because 
in his time or at least among the Afri- 
cans it was used in this sense.” F. 
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corpora nostro frangeret ad 
saxum.” (Al. from Boda, to 


rattle, clash: as Bpéuw, Fremo. 


From the sound of things break- 
ing. F « From Hebr. frag, rum- 
pere, frangere.’ V. @ Al. from 
the Anglo-Saxon bracan, brea- 
can, brecan, Germ. brechen, to 
break. 

Frater, a brother. Fr. ¢oa- 
mye, one of the same ¢péroa, 
which is explained by Donnegan 
“the descendants of the same 
father, a band of persous of the 
same race, a subdivision of a 
tribe.” J ‘ Welsh and Armor, 
brawd, Germ. bruder, Gr. p- 
wp, Lat. frater, Pers. berader, 
Goth. brothr, lish brathair. All 
from the Celt. bru, the womb. 
As the Latins say Uterinus.” W. 

Fraus, fraudis, guile, fraud, 
deceit; the being deceived ; 
also, any fault, offence, trespass ; 
also, punishment for such of- 
fence, loss; hence any harm or 
detriment. Fraudis is for fra- 
dis fr. dpadys, knowing, clever. 
Aorogpoadys is used by Homer 
for being clever in deceiving. 
Or from ¢gavdjc, poet. for 
Gpadyjs, as vavos for vaos, &e, 
Or from a word ¢padds, transp. 
dpavds. At least fr. gpatd fut. 
2. of deaf, whence gpatoucs, to 
project, plan, machinate. 

Frausus, Plautus: “ Ne 
quam fraudem frausus sit.” 
Fr. fraus, fraudis, whence 
fraudeo, frausus sum, as Audeo, 
Ausus sum. 

Frax: See Fraces. 

fraxinus: See Appendix. 

F'rémo, I make a great noise. 
Fr. Bpiua, as BAvw, Fluo. 
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L'rendeo, Frendo, 1 gnash 
with my teeth. Fr. fremo, 
whence fremidus, fremdus, fren- 
dus. So Aveo, Avidus, Avideo, 
Audeo. §] Al. from the sound. 

Frenum : See Appendix. 

Fréquens, frequent, constant, 
numerous. For fere-coiens, 
whence fere-cuens (as GO Ivixzos, 
pUniceus), whence frecuens, 
frequens. ere, commonly, 
generally. Coienrs from coeo. 

Fressus, craunched, bruised. 
For frensus fr. frendo, 1 grind 
the teeth: as Pando, Pansus, 
Passus. Properly, ground or 
bruised by the teeth; and then 
by anything else. Accius: 
“« Saxo fruges frendes torridas.” 

Fréium, a strait, narrow part 
of the sea. Fr. ferveo, fervi- 
tum, frevitum, fretum. Varro: 
“* Qudd eo semper concurrant 
zestus et effervescant.” Compare 
Aistuarium. ¥ Al. from fremo, 
fremitum, cut down to fretum. 

Frétus, relying on. Fr. fer- 

veo, fervitum, whence frevitum, 
Jreitum, fretum. As Superri- 
mus, Supreimus, Supremus. 
Fervor is the same as fdpoos, 
heat, confidence, (which is fr. 
telaooas pp. of bépw, to heat), 
whence §égcuves, relying on. 
' Frico, 1 rub, chafe. From 
firto, to bruise into small pieces, 
as from Fodio is Fodico. 
«From the Syriac PHRK, to 
rub.” V.? ‘ 

Fitgeo, Lam cold. Fr. pryéw, 
Fevyew, to be stiff with cold. 


1 Al. from éjua pf. of piw, taken in 
the sense of Paw, to rub; whence psico, 
for softness prico, (as from xNeégas is 
cRepus,) then frico, as Mept, Fere. 
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q Or from gpryé fut. 2. of gplo- 
ow, to shiver with cold. 

frigo, I fry, parch. Dedyu. 

Frigus, cold. Fr. frigeo, or 
fr. piryos. 

frigutio, Fringutio,  Fri- 
guitio, Frigultio, Fringultio, 
to cry like a fringilla. Hence 
to chatter, prate, &c. Forcel- 
lint says that the word is written 
in the above five ways, but that 
the two first seem safer. The 
two last appear to me to be the 
best, since the word seems to 
come either from Gr. gpéyiaos 
or dpuyiaos a chaffinch, or from 
Lat. fringilla, a chaffinch. 

Fringilla, Frigilla, Frin- 
guilla, a chaffinch. Diminut. 
of dedyidos or gevyiAos, used by 
Aristophanes. 

Frio, I crumble, break into 
small pieces. Fr. éptw (whence 
Gpumrw), Aol. ¢gdw, as Op, 
Dice. YF Al. from mele, to di- 
vide by sawing, whence f7io, as 
in Feré from Hepi. J Al. from 
paiw, to dash and break, Foal, 
(as in Frigeo,) Foie. ¥ Al. 
from iw, psio, for softness prio, 
whence fro, as before. 

Frit : See Appendix. 

Fritillus, 

Fyivolus, worthless, trifling. 
Fr. frio, to crumble. That is, 
fragile, brittle. Odus a diminu- 
tive, as in Sciolus, Aureolus. 
Then frivolus is soft for friodus. 
Unless, as from Ango, Anxi, 1s 
Anxius; so from Frio, Friavi, 
is Friavolus, Frivolus.? 


2 Al. from @Avapds,'transp. ppuards, 
whence friValus, frivolus. J Al. for 
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Frizus, from frigo, frigsi, 
frisi. 

Frons, frondis, a leaf; a 
branch with leaves. <Anciently 
Sruns, frundis. And frus and 
fros without N. Whence frondis, 
i. e. frundis, frudis, seems to 
be derived from Bpdsyy (as Bpépw, 
Fremo,) fr. Bpdw, to germinate, 
As from Méptyy (from Meipw) is 
Mordeo.Orfrundisis from Bevov- 
705, Boutros. “Lhence fruntis, and 

rundis, as men'l'ax, men Dax. 
frons, frontis, the forehead, 


brow. Fr. dgortis, thought, re- 
flection. As indicating what we 


are engaged in thinking and re- 
flecting on, or the real staté and 
nature of our thoughts. Some- 
what as Voltus, Vultus from 
Volo, Volitum. Plautus : ‘‘ He- 
rile imperium ediscat, ut, quod 
frons velit, oculi sciant.” Ci- 
cero: ‘* Non solim ex oratione, 
sed etiam ex vultu et oculis et 
fronte, ut aiunt, meum erga te 
amorem perspicere potuisses.” 
Cicero calls frons <‘ animi ja- 
nua.” § Some understand 
gpovris here as solicitude; and 
suppose frons to be properly 
applied to a forehead carrying 
anxiety in it. ‘* Frons_ solicita, 
moesta, gravis, turbida, nubila,” 
are Common expressions. { Al. 
from povis, (as Iévos, Gens) 
wisdom, intelligence, discern- 
ment. As displayed in the fore- 
head. (| Al. from gépwy, oé- 
povTos (Ppévros). Cicero: “ Hec 
ipsa FERO equidem fronte, sed 
angor intimis sensibus.”’ 

fronto, having a high, broad, 


fritvalus. Valens tantum quantum frit. 


= 
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or prominent (frontem) fore- 
head. As Capito from Caput, 
Capitis. 

Fructus, the fruit or produce 
of the earth; the fruit or pro- 
duce of trees; also, profit, 
emolument, benefit, use. Fr. 
fruor, fructus sum. That which 
we enjoy from the earth. So 
in the Litany: “ That it may 
please thee to give to our use 
the kindly rruirs of the earth, 


_that in due time we may ENJOY 


them.” Fructus from fruor, as 
Fluctus from Fluo. J Al. from 
dpuxtds, parched. See Frux. 
q Al. from B28puxra: pp. of 


Best, to germinate. 

Fragalis, thrifty. Fr. frugi. 

Frages: See Frux. 

Fragi, says Donatus, is pro- 
perly said of one who is useful 
and necessary. That is, Is 
unde frugem possis habere. 
Hence frugi, like Gr. xpyords, 
(from ypdoues, to use; whence 
also xpioimos), means good, 
honorable, honest, werthy. Fru- 
gi, as applied to a_ servant, 
means useful to his master, 
careful, thrifty, saving. It is 
also applied to one who is use- 
ful to himself, and is thrifty and 
frugal with his own property. 
It means also, moderate, sober, 
discreet ; which senses easily 
flow from the rest. Forcellim 
defines frux (inter alia) ‘‘ recta 
honestaque vivendi ratio.” Ci- 
cero: ‘ Emersisse aliquando, 
et se ad frugem bouam, ut di- 
citur, recepisse.” 

Frumentum, corn or grain of 
all kinds ; wheat, the best kind. 
For fruimentuin fr. fruor. See 
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Fructus. J Al. for frugimen- 
tum fr. frux, frugis. 

Fruniscor, Lenjoy. Fr. fruor, 
whence fruinor (somewhat as 
Itiner from Iter), fruiniscor. 

Fruor, I enjoy, reap the 
fruits of. Fr. poowes, I draw to 
myself ; whence fgdouas, (as 
plyos, Fpiyos, Frigus,) fruor.' 

Frustra, to no purpose. Fr. 
frudo, frusum, (as Rado, Ra- 
sum, Rastrum, )for fraudo, frau- 
sum, as Claudo, Cludo, Frau- 
sus is here deceived, disap- 
pointed, in a passive sense. Or 
it may be in an active sense: 
“ Quod frustra fit , fraudat de- 
siderium ejus qui id facit.” V. 
— Frausus. { Al. from Opave- 

, Mol. ¢gaverds, broken to 


ptébes' As said of hopes and 
projects dashed. See Frus- 
tum. 


Frustum, a bit or piece of 
anything. For fraustum (See 
Frustra) fr. Ogavorav, ol. 
Pgavorov, broken in pieces.” 

Fritectum, Fritétum, a 
shrubbery. For fr uticetum. 

Fritex, a stalk, Lae shoot. 
Also, a shrub. r. BeBouran 
pp. of Bpdw, to atthe As 
Beénw, Fremo. 

Frux, frugis, the fruit or 
produce of the earth; the fruit 
of trees. Fr. fruor, fruxus 
sum. See Fructus. Frucrus, 


' Al. from gopotua, (ppovoua) con- 
sidered the same as eudopovjan, translated 
by Donnegan, ‘‘I enjoy abundantly or 
to excess.” 

2 «A frudo, fraudo. Nam, qui frus- 
tum aufert, parte aliqua fraudat eum 
cujus erat integrum.’’ V. This is mere 
quibbling. 
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as Fluo, Fluxus. Or from 
¢puyw, to parch. Virgil : “ Fru- 
gesgue receptas Et TORRERE 


parant flammis et frangere 
saxo.” Accius: ‘** Nocturna 
saxo fruges frendes TORR1- 
pas.” {| Al. from Bpixw, 


Bpsée, fut. 2. Bouya, to eat. 

‘uam, 1 may be, Fr. od, 
fuo, whence fui. 

Ficus, a marine shrub from 
which was made a dye or paint ; 
dye, paint; pretence, Pixos. 
Also, a arotem 1. e. a bee in 
pretence. ‘‘ Quéd fucum fa- 
clat homini, ut qui mentiatur 
apem.”’, V,3 

Ficus, a kind of glue with 
which bees daub their hives. 
‘* Perhaps, as being in its color 
an imitation of wax.” F. 

Fue, a sound of aversion or 
contempt.’ From the sound. 
See Fi, 

Fuérem, 1 would be. 
Fuam. 

Fuga, flight. 

Fusio, I fly. 
fut. of dedyu. 

Fugo, | put to flight. 
in fugam. 

Fui, Twas, Fr. giv, Tam. 

fulcio, 1 prop, support. 
“ From Hebr. falk, a staff.” 
Tt. | Or from gvaaxy, a 
guard, whence guAaxitw, guda- 
xicw,  udaxim, (dvaxia,) to 
guard, and so sustain, and sup- 
port. ¥ Al. from ¢daxa, pf. 
mid. of ¢Axw, to draw 3 whence 
Foaxa,and folcio, fulcto. "EAxa, 
from signifying to draw, might 


See 


Buy7. 
Fr. ¢uyéw Ton. 


Verto 


3 Fucus is referred by Ainsworth to 
Hebr. puch. 
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signify also to bear, sustain. 
Horace: ‘‘‘Trahuntque siccas 
machine carinas.” 

Fulcrum, a prop. Fr. ful- 
cio, fultum, as Sepelio, Sepul- 
tum, Sepulcrum. 

Fulzeo, I shine. Fr. mEproy ct, 
megorya pf. mid. of gadya, I 
blaze; whence folgeo, fulgeu. 

Fulgur, a flash of lightning. 
Fr. fulgeo. 

Fiulica, Fuliz, a coot. Fr. 
TWUE, WHUVXOS, ACC, THUxa, Whence 
forca, (as Teoh, Ferd,) fuica, (as 
mig, puer) and fu Lica, as L is 
added in fiLius, | 

Filigo, soot, smut. 
miligo, fr. fumus. 
Udiligo, Uhgo. 

Fullo, onis, a fuller. 
Sax. fullian, ™ to full. J Vos- 
sius: ‘* From Buddy, participle 
of BuArcw, BudAaw, denso, op- 
pleo.” But Burra is rather to 
fill up, to stop up, to stuff, than 
to beat so as to be thick or close. 
Yet the ideas might flow from 
one another. J Al. from woasay, 
making white, as French fille 
from filla; and as vice versa 
allus from dAAoc. 

Fulmen, lightning. Fr. ful- 
geo, (w hence Fulgur,) fulgimen, 
fulmen. So Luceo, Lucimen, 
Lumen. 

Fulmenta, the sole of a slate 
Fr. fulcimenta fr. fulcto. 

Fulvus, of a deep yellow or 
tawny color. Fr .fulgeo, fulsum, 
whence fulstvus, (as Amo, Ama- 
tum, Amativus; Fugio, Fugi- 
tum, Fugitivus,) fudvus. 


For fu- 
As Udus, 


From 


1 See Todd on To Full. 
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Fumigo, { fumigate. Fr. 
fumus. J perfume by smoke. 
Or fr. dpa, Afol. gipa, fumi- 
gation. So Levigo, &c. 

Fumus, smoke. Fr. gupis, 
Hol. of duuds, vapor.” 

Finale, a candle or taper, 
consisting of (funis) cord 
smeared with pitch, tallow, or 
wax. 

Finales equi, horses bound 
by a (funis) rope or trace to 
each side of the two horses 
which were yoked to a chariot. 

Funda, a sling. Fr. fundo, 
to throw. Qua funduntur la- 
pides. Silius: ‘‘ Volucrem post 
terga sagittam Pundit.’ 

Funda,a net. Fr. fundo, to 
throw. (See above.) As Plau- 
tushas “rete JAcULUM” from 
Jacio; and Gr, dixruoy fr. d2dix- 
Tas pp. of dixw. Also, a bag or 
purse. From its likeness to a 
sling; or from money being 
thrown into it. As Gr. Badrdy- 
riov fr. Bard fut. of BarArw. Also, 
the bezel of a ring. From its 
likeness to a sling. Whence 
Gr. cdevdovy, a sling, is similarly 
apphied. 

Fundamentum, a foundation. 
Tr. fundo, avi. 

Funditus, from the very bot- 
tom, utterly. Ab ipso fundo. 

Fundo, avi, Llay (fundum) 
the bottom ofa thing. 


2 Whence Ouuidw, Ouytdois, Ouprards, 
translated (inter alia) by Donnegan, “to 
cause to go off in smoke,—exhalation of 
vapor, —smoking.”” So dvaduuidw he 
translates ‘* to produce exhalations, to 
cause smoke to ascend,”’ and dva@ymapat, 
** to exhale, to smoke.”’ 

3 Al. from oevidvn (pevddvn) by con- 
traction. 
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Fundo, 1 pour, spill, melt, 
fuse, cast; let loose, relax; 
scatter, diffuse ; scatter abroad, 
disperse, rout; scatter, extend; 
lay prostrate; pour out, shed; 
bring forth; pour forth, utter; 
send forth to a distance, hurl, 
throw. For fudo, whence fudi. 
Donnegan: “ Fudois the Greek 
vow, (whence vdwp), with a labial 
aspirate.” Or fudo is from 
vony from vw, to sprinkle. @ Al. 
from yvdyv fr. yw; whence 
chudo, phudo, See Fames. ¥ 
Al. from ¢aévéw, to pour out a 
libation; pf. mid. @omovda, aspi- 
rated fogovda, whence sphondo, 
phondo, (as X¢dAaAw, Feallo,) 
fondo, fundo. 

fundus, the bottom of any- 
thing. Fr. advéos,1 whence zdv- 
da&. Hence it is used for the 
bottom or ground which forms 
the basis of buildingsand houses. 
(As Solum is so used. Servius : 
**Unicuique rei quod subjacet, 
SOLUM est ei cul subjacet.”’) 
And so for the whole of an es- 
tate, “ager cum villa.” Our 
word Ground, which was used 
anciently* for bottom, and is so 
still used in the plural Grounds, 
is used also for earth, land, re- 
gion; and for possessions, as 
‘‘ Our neighbour’s GrounDs.” 
Festus says that fundus is so 
called in this sense, ‘‘ quod 
PLANUS sit ad_ similitudinem 
fundi vasorum.” And Jobn- 
son explains the use of Ground 


1 Some trace fundus (for fudus) to Bu- 
66s. B to F, asin Fascino. And @toD, 
as @ebs, Deus. Others to BévOos. 

? Johnson quotes an instance from Lib. 
Fest.: “ In the grounde of the sea.”’ 
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in Matth. xv. 35, ** A multitude 
sat on the GROUND,” in this 
manner, ‘‘the floor or LEVEL 
of the place.” 

Fundus, the chief author of 
athing. Cicero: ‘ Nisi is po- 
pulus fundus factus esset.” That 
is, the GROUND of it. 

Funébris, pertaining to a (fu- 
nus) funeral. As Salus, Salu- 
bris. 

Funesto, 1 pollute by the 
presence ( funeris) of a dead 
body. Virgil: “ Que nune 
artus avulsaque membra Et la- 
cerum funus tellus habet.” 

Funestus, deadly, fatal. Fe- 
rens funus. Also, polluted by 
the presence (funerts) of a dead 
body. 

Fungor : See Appendix. 

Fungus, a mushroom; an 
excrescence round the wick of 
acandle. Fr. ogéyyos, a sponge ; 
a mushroom being of a spongy 
contexture. Hence fongus, fun- 
gus. 

Funis, a rope, cord. Fr, 
cxoives, whence schunis, (as pU- 
nio from 2OIvy,) chunis, (as 
SodArw, Fallo,) then phunis, 
as in Fames, Flos, &c.3 

Ftnus, a funeral, funeral pro- 
cession. As being conducted 
by the light (funium, i.e. fu- 
nalium,) of tapers and torches. 
q funus is also a funeral pile.+ 
Whence some trace it to Bouvds, 
amound. It is said also of 


3 Al. from Zs, ivds, a sinew, tendon. 
Al. from goimt, a palm tree. 

4 Suetonius: ‘‘ Evenit ut repentina 
tempestate dejecto funere, semiustum 
cadaver discerperent canes.” 
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slaughter, and is referred by 
some to doves, poet. dodvos. And 
some refer it in the sense of a 
funeral to the slaughter of vic- 
tims at funerals. 
Fuo: See Fui. 
Fur, a thief. Bap. 
Furca, a fork; anything like 
a fork used as a prop or to bear 
burdens on; an instrument of 
punishment resembling a fork. 
“From Hebr. farkah, to di- 
vide.” Tt. ( Al. from zégopxe 
pf. of gégw; whence a word 
gopxy.  Forcellini defines it 
“instrumentum quo stramenta 
moventur vel feruntur; a fe- 
rendo.” If from fero, as For- 
cellini supposes, it would be _fe- 
rica, ferca. {J Al. from dgxe, 
(Fopxa,) pf. of a word gw 
whence épua, a prop, stay. . J 
Wachter: “ Furch, (Germ.) a 
fork. Welsh ffwrch, Armor. 
forch, Anglo-Sax. and Irish 
forc, Belg. vork. In every body’s 
judgment it is a Latin word. 
All these words might be re- 
ferred to brechen, to break. As 
being broken or split at the end.” 
Furfur, bran;  scurf, dan- 
driff. <‘From Hebr. farfarah, 
to break into small pieces.” Tt. 
q Or from epBogoc, filth ; 
whence burburis, furfuris. Here 
the meanings are reversed.' 
Furie, the Furnes. Fr. furo. 
Lurnus, an oven. Fr. rdgi- 
vos, (wupves,) pertaining to fire, 
As Feré cum Ilepi. J “ From 
Arab. forn.” Tt. 
Furo, lrage,am mad. Fr. zip, 
mupos, or Germ. feur, fire. ‘That 


- 


1 Al. from far, redup!. farfar, furfur. 
tym. 
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is, I am fiery, hot or inflamed. 
q Al. from gopds, hurrying for- 
ward, vehement, violent.” 
‘Furor, I steal. Fr. fur, furis. 
Lurtim, by stealth. Fr. furtum. 
furtum, theft. Fr. fur. Or 
contracted from furatum. 
Furuncilus: “A boil or 
bile ; named from the violence 
of its heat and inflammation be- 
fore suppuration.”© Fr. furo.” 
Tt. Or fr. rig, rugds, fire. J Al. 
from fur, furis. See Note 3. 
Furvus, dusky, swarthy, dark. 
Fr. wup@, to burn, or fr. wip, au- 
o0s, fire. Hence purivus, pur- 
vus, and furvus, as Feré from 
Hept, &c. Dacier: “ Furvus 
est color qui ex ADUSTIONE 
comparatur.” QJ Terent. Scau- 
rus says: ‘* #urvos dicimus 
quos antiqui fusvos.” Furvus 
is hence referred by some to 
fuscus, fuscivus, fusvus. 
USCLNA, 
Fuscus, brown, tawny, swar- 
thy, dusky, dark. Tooke: ‘ All 
colors im all languages must 
have their denomination from 
some common object, or from 
some circumstances which pro- 
duce those colors. Vossius well 
derives fuscus fr. ddoxw, ustulo : 
‘ Nam que ustulantur ex albis 
JSusca fiunt. ” 
Fusorium, a sink. Fr. fun- 


2 Al. from @épw, Aol. pépw, to be 
impetuous, whence @ovpos ~Apys, Impe- 
tuous Mars. J Al. from pipe, to confuse, 
confound. ‘ Furentes omnia turbant,” 
says Vossius. 

3 « In vitibus etiam furunculus dicitur 
palmes juxta alium palmitem enatus, 
quod veluti succum vicinis partibus fure- 
tur; vel extuberatio quedam in modum 
verruce.” F, 
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do, fusum. 
funditur. 

Fustis, a stake, club, pole. 
Fr. etorss, scorched, singed. As 
Firmus from Eipyes. Virgil has 
“¢Sudes preuste.” {| Al. from 
fundo, fusum, to lay prostrate. 
Virgil: “ Nec prius absistit 
quam septem ingeutia victor 
Corpora fundat humi.”! 

Fiisus,a spindle. Fr. fundo, 
fusum. “ Quia per ipsum fun- 
duntur fila.” F.  ‘* Ahi, quéd 
lanificium in tela attenuatur, 
eoque in volvendo quasi lique- 
fieri ac fundi videatur,” V. 

Ptilis, leaky, easily running 
out. Hence, prating, blabbing ; 
and silly, trifling, of no moment. 
Fr. futio, whence effutio. 

Futio, lpourforth. Futzo,i.e. 
phutio, seems to be put for chu- 
tio, (as perhaps Fames, Flos, 
&c. for Chames, Chlos, &c.) 
from yurds, poured; whence a 
verb yuritw, yuticw, yuTia. 

Futo, whence Confuto, Re- 
futo, | make null and void. It 
seems to be allied to futio and 
futilis. Futo from futio, as Fu- 
go from Fugio, Or from a verb 
xurow, yuTa. (See Futio.) If futo, 
like futzo, is to pour, confuto is 
to confound, like Confundo. And 
refuto is to beat back, to repel, 
as Refundo is used. Forcellini 
says: ‘* From fundo is futo, 
futilis, and futum, a kind of 


FUS 


Locus ubi aliquid 


1 Faust, (Germ.) Anglo-Sax. fyst, 
Belg. wuist, Engl. fist. With this most 
ancient and natural instrument of de- 
fence, another, called fustis in Latin, 
Seems to have something in common. 
Compare arm, whence arma.”’ W. Others 
refer fustis to Baords (fr. BéBaorat pp. of 
Béw) whence Baordfw, I carry. A 
changed to U, as in kAAapos, cUlmus, 
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water vessel.” But from fundo 
would be rather fuso, viz. from 
fusum. Unless, as Pello made 
Pultum as well as Pulsum, and 
Maneo Mantum as well as 
Mansum, so fundo made futum 
as well as fusum. 
Futuo, i.q. Bivéw. 


A guredo, 
planto. 


Ut Greci dicunt ode 
et omeipw. 


Futurus. Fr. fui, fuitum, 
whence fuiturus. 


G. 


Gabalus, a gallows ; a wretch 
deserving the gallows. ‘* From 
Germ. gabel, a fork; whence 
it was applied to a gallows from 
its likeness.’ W. 4 ‘“ From 
Hebr. gabal, a boundary; be- 
cause it was placed in the 
boundaries of roads.” Ainsw. 

Gabate, 

Gesum, a heavy dart or jave- 
lin used by the ancient Gauls. 
Gr. yaicdv. ‘ Chald. gisa. 
Island. kesta. It was certainly 
a Celtic invention.” W. 

Gagates, jet. Tayarys. 

Gadlarias, the milky way. 
Tarakias. 

Galba, a mite or maggot in 
meat. ‘* From Hebr. chalab, 
(chalb,) fatness. From its fat- 
ness.” ‘Tt. (J Others suppose 
it called 4 gadbo colore. 

Galbanum, the gum on a 
herb called Ferula. Xaa6zavy. 

Galbanum, a garment, worn 
by luxurious women. Salmasius 
and Vossius think it should be 
written galbinum, fr. galbus, 
as from Coccus is Coccinus, 
and explain it, a garment ,of a 


a 
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pale green or grass color. Mar- 
tial: “ HerBarumM fueras in- 
dutus, Basse, colores.” Statius : 
“ HeERBAS imitante sinu.” It 
seems to have nothing in com- 
mon with the gum called gal- 
banum, unless its color was 
the same. As the effeminate 
wore the galbanum, “ galbani 
mores”’ were used for effeminate 
manners. | 

Galbe: or Calber: See Ap- 
pendix. 

Galbila, a bird called a wit- 
wal or woodwall. <A galbo co- 
lore. It is called Vireo also a 
VIRIPI colore. 

Galbulus, the nut of the cy- 
press-tree. A galbo colore, says 
Turton. 

Galbus. Forcellini translates 
it “ qui coloris est viridis VEL 
flavi.”’ Here are two very dif- 
ferent colors. If galbus be 
yellow, it has an easy derivation 
m Germ. gelb, yellow. Com- 
pare also Gilvus. Some con- 
sider it as meaning, of a blue or 
azure color, and suppose it put 
for galvus fr. yaru, milk; as fr. 
UAy, syla, is sylVa. 

Galea, a helmet. Fr. yaaéa, 
a weasel. As made of its skin. 
So xuvéy is a helmet, as made of 
(xvvés) dog’s skin; and has so 
much the meaning of a helmet 
in general that Homer uses 
ixtiden xuveyn, a helmet of weasel’s 
skin. Properly, a dog’s-skin- 
helmet made of weasel’s skin. 

Galéna: See Appendix. 

Galérictlum, a cap of false 
hair, periwig. Fr. galerus. 

Galérita avis, a lark. As 
having a tuft on its head like a 
(galerus) cap or helmet. So 
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the Greeks called it xégus from 
xéous, a helmet. 

Galérus, a round cap or hat 
like a (galea) helmet. Donne- 
gan translates xuvéy “a cap” in 
Od. 24, 230. 

Galla, a_ gall, oak-apple. 
Also, a kind of bad bitter wine. 
From Germ. ga/d, bitter, whence 
our galli.e. bile. (J Or from 
yaruvos, (yeéAvos) an acorn ; 
whence galna, galla, as xodwyds, 
colNis, colLis, Or from yé- 
Aavos was galanula, cut down 
to galla. J ‘“‘ From Gallus, 
the river in Bithynia, from whose 
banks they were brought,” Tt. 

Galli, priests of Cybele. From 
the Phrygian river Gallus, 
which was supposed to have 
the power of infuriating. Ovid: 
«¢ Amnis it insan&d nomine Gal- 
lus aqua. Qui bibit inde, fu- 
rit.” Or, because the temple 
of Cybele was on the borders 
of this river. Or there was a 
Phrygian word gall, meaning 
mad. Wachter: ‘ Gall, 
(Germ.) mad, raging. Island. 
gall, Suec. galen. A Phrygian 
word.” | Or, if Galli was 
a term derived from the north, 
it might be from Germ. gall, 
castrated ; allied to which is 
the Suecian gella, to castrate, 
and geld, castrated; and our 
geld. For the Galli were cas- 
trated priests. Hesychius ex- 
plains yaados, eunuch. 4] After 
all it seems likely that Gallz 
was-a Greek word I'a@aaou. 

Gallicea, a kind of slippers, 
which covered only the sole of 
the foot and were tied above 
with strings. As used by the 
(Galli) Gauls. . 
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Gallina,ahen, Fr. gallus. 
Gallus, a cock. Fr. xé&a- 


Aaia, a cock’s gills or comb. 
q Al... from xawxadros, which 
Hesychius says was a kind of 
cock. Whence xwxaAdros, xaA- 
aos. ( Al. from Germ. geil, 
libidinosus, Ob notam libidi- 
nem." 

Gamba, the joining of the 
foot with the leg in animals. 
Fr, xauny, a bending. Vege- 
tius has “ INFLEXIONE geni- 
culorum atque gambarum.” 

Gamma, the Greek letter I. 
Tomo. 

Ganea, a brothel; also, de- 
bauchery, revelling, Fr. yava, 
Sicilian for yeve, a woman, As 
cAnis from xYvég. YF Or from 
yavos, yaveos, gaiety, cheerful- 
ness, merriment. Stephens says: 
“* Tavirat [perhaps he says, it 
should be yavural] is explained 
by Hesychius, spendthrifts and 
profligates ; whence [ think ga- 
neones were called.” {| Al. 
from yiivos, Dor. yéivos, transp. 
yavios, yavia. ‘That is, sub- 
terraneous, as yOdviog is used for 
Umoxfovos. GY “* A yaveiov, for- 
nix,” says Turnebus. But this 
word seems to want establishing. 

Ganeo, a frequenter (ganec) 
of a brothel. 

Gangrena,a gangrene. Tay- 
VPA. 

Gannio, I yelp, whine, whim- 
per. Properly said of dogs 
rejoicing at the arrival of their 


1c Fr. ydAdAos, castrated ; because 
this bird was dedicated to Cybele, whose 
priests were eunuchs. Or fr. galea, a 
helmet, which its comb in some manner 
represents.” ‘T't. 
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master. Fr, yaviw, yavvtw.? Ho- 
mer uses yavupcs of a wife and 
children rejoicing at a husband’s 
arrival: Ta 8 ours yuvy xed vqmic 
Texva Olnade vorticavts mapiora- 
Tas aude yavurcu. FY Al. from yoaw, 
te ‘4 ie 
Youvvupes, aS xepcw, xepavyup. 


Gargarizo, I gargle. Tap- 
yupico. 

Garrio, | talk much, prate, 
chatter; chirp; croak. Fr. 


yapvw, | speak, utter a sound. 
Or fr. yiipus, yiques, Dor. yaouoc, 
the voice.3 

Garrulus, chattering, chirp- 
ing. Fr, garrio. | 

Garum, salt-tish, pickle. Ta- 
pov. 

Gaudeo, I rejoice. Fr. gavio 
(whence Gavisus), whence gav?- 
dus, gavideo, gaudeo, as Aveo, 
Avidus, Avideo, Audeo. { Al. 
from yaupian, yaued, 1 exult 
from arrogance or high spirits, 
Cicero: “ Meum factum pro- 
bari a te, exulto atque gaudeo.” 
P into D, as in caDuceus from 
xaPuxcov.4 

Gaudium, joy. Fr. gaudeo. 

Gavio, (whence gavisus,) I 
rejoice. Fr. yaiw, yaw, whence 
gaVio, as raiw, paVio. 

Gaulus, a cup like a boat. 
T'avaos. 

Gaunace or Gaundcum, a 
thick shag or frieze. Fr. xav- 
yaxn, a Persian garment lined 
with fur, 

Gausdpa, a rough shaggy 
cloth used for coverlets, &c. 
Tatounos. 


2 *Envydvvuut is in Donnegan. 

3 Al. for gerrio fr. gerra. 

‘ Al. from yn@éw, Doric ya@éw, whence 
gatheo, gadeo. But why the U? 
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Gaza, the treasures of the 
Persian king; riches, wealth. 
Tata. 

Geenna, 
Téevye. 

Gélasianus, a buffoon. 
yeddw, yeddou, to laugh. 

Gelasint, dimples produced 
by laughter. Also, the front 
teeth, shown in laughter. Is- 
Aacivos. 

Geéltdus, cold as (gelu) ice. 
As Frigus, Frigidus. 

Gélu, ice, frost. Fr, yeadw, 
vei, which meant to shine, as 
well as to laugh. Or nearer 
thus, as Morin remarks: “* Ac- 
cording to Suidas, yéAqe sig- 
nified:-gelw in the language of 
the Sicuh, an ancient dialect of 
the Greek.” J ‘From Arab. 
gelid, ice.” Tt. 

Géminus: See Appendix, 

Gémitus,a groan. Fr. gemo, 
gemitum. 

Gemma, the bud of a vine, 
‘* vitis oculus.” Hence trans- 
ferred to a gem or precious 
stone. Fr. geno or geneo, ge- 
nui; wheuce genima, (as Victus, 
Victima,) genma, gemma, So 
Glubo, Glubima, Gluma. That 
which the vine first produces. 
This ima is a Greek termina- 
tion: yovy, yévimes, yoviun. J 
Al. from yéuw, | am loaded, 
“ Quia gemme turgent,” says 
Jul. Scaliger. 

Gémo, I groan, moan. Fr. 
yéum, L am loaded or oppressed, 
1.e€. in my mind with grief. 
Somewhat as ddyuovew fr. adnpou 
pp. of adéw, ado, I cram full. 
Virgil- has “* Gemuit sub pon- 
dere cymba.” This we may 


Hell. 


Gehenna, 


Fr. 


{ 
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translate, GROANED under the 
weight. j 

Gémoni gradus, Gemonie 
scale, Gemonta, a pair of stairs 
whence condemned persons were 
cast down into the Tiber. Fr. 
gemo. A gemitu et calamitate. 
q Al. from a person named 
Gemonius, who invented them. 

Gémursa: See Appendix. 

Géna, a check. Tévug. 

Géna: See Appendix. 

Génedlogus, a genealogist. 
Tevendoryos. 

Géner, généri, a son-in-law. 
Fr. genus, generis. As intro- 
duced into the (genus) family of 
the wife’s father. ‘* Quia ad 
augendum genus adhibetur,” 
says Forcellini. {J Al. from 
genero, or fr. geno, genut. 
“© Quia socer eum filiz dat 
maritum ut liberos ex ea ge- 
nat.” V. 

Geénéralis, pertaining to the 
race or kind; general. Fr. 
genus, generis. 

Généro, 1 beget, produce. 
Fr. geno, genere. See ‘olero, 
Recupero, Desidero. J Al. 
from genus, generis. 

Générosus, born of a noble 
(generis) race, excellent, noble- 
hearted. So yevveiog fr. yevva. 

Génésis, nativity; the natal 
hour. Téveois. 

Génétrix, Génitrix, a mother. 
Fr. geneo, genetum and genitum. 

Génialis, dedicated to Genius, 


1 Al. from ‘yohuwv, lamenting. { Al. 
from the North. Germ. jammer is wail- 
ing, jammern to wail, So Anglo-Sax. 
geomrian is to wail. (Wachter in Jam- 
mer.) 
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the deity who attended every 
one from his birth to his death, 
and whose kind influence was 
supposed to shed _ happiness 
around. ‘The Roman adjura- 
tion “-Per Genium Cesaris” 
the Greeks expressed by” Quvups 
tHv To Kaicapos tux ny. Hence 
Torus Genals. Hence ge- 
nialis is happy, cheerful, joyful, 
mirthful. 

Génictilum, a joint or knot in 
a stalk of corn. Fr. genu., 
Tovv is used in the same sense. 

Génimen, an offspring. Fr. 
geno, genut. 


Génista, 

Ginitor, a father, Fr. geno, 
genitum. 

Génius, the tutelary Deity 


who was supposed to attend 
every one from his birth to his 
death, and to preside also over 
places, as cities, fountains, &c. 
Fr, geno, genui. Aufustius, as 
quoted by Festus: “ Genius 
est PARENS hominum ex quo 
homines gignuntur. Propterea 
Genius meus nominatur qui me 
genuit.” Or, sub quo genitussum. 

Génius, appetite; gluttony. 
“* Perhaps because it was usual 
to celebrate birthdays, which 
were sacred to the God Genius, 
with uncommon cheer.” F, Or 
because, as was the case, some 
supposed their own spirit was a 
Genius. Terence has “ suum 
defraudans genium.” 

Géno, géenui, beget. Fr, 
yeven, whence yiye, yhyves or 
fr. -yevew, yevd, whence yeyévy- 
pees. 

Gens, a race, tribe, people ; 
a clan or stock ; a herd, swarm. 
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Fr. yévos, a race. As Méyos, 
Mens ; Meépoc, Mors. 

Gentiles was applied to for- 
eign (gentes) tribes or nations 
by the Romans; and by Chris- 
tians to pagan nations. 

Geénu, a knee, Iévy. 

Génuini dentes, the back or 
jaw teeth. Fr, yévus, yevuos, the 
under jaw-bone. Al. from 


gene. Qui sub genis sunt. Or, 
qui genis dependent. 
Génuinus, real, unfeigned. 


Fr. geno, genut. As itis born, 
without fiction. So Gr. yvyotos 
fr. yevvaw, yaw, yvnow. 

Génus, race, kind, 
species. J'évoc. 

Geographia, geography. Tew 
ypadia. 

Geoméetra, Geométres, a geo- 
metrician. Tewmerpns. 7 

Georgicus, relating to hus- 
bandry. Tempyixds. 

Gerdius, a weaver. Iépdi0g. 

Curtink, of the same stock. 
Hence the expressions Germa- 
nus frater, Germana_ scror, 
That is, ex eodem germine, For 
germinanus. Germanusis also, 
true, real, not counterfeit. In 
which sense it might flow from 
germino or germen, as Genuinus 
from Genus, and Gr. yvinoios fr. 
yevvinon, yuan, ynow 5 and yvyros, 
as in xaciyvytos. Perhaps this 
last sense of germanus is the 
original one. So that “ ger- 
manus frater’’ is a true genuine 
brother. And perhaps, as Ger- 
men is for Genimen, Genmen ; 
so germanus may be fr. geno, 
genut, whence genimen, genima- 
nus, genmanus, germanus. Vos- 
slus supposes (rather awkwardly) 


family. 


GER 
that it arises from the greater 
sincerity which there exists 
among brothers than among 
others.! 


Germen, a bud, shoot, sprout. 
Fr. geno, genui, whence genimen 
(Compare Nomen), genmen, 
for softness germen. | Al. fr. 
gero, whence gerimen, germen. 

Gero, | take in hand, bear, 
carry; I carry on,do; I bear, pro- 
duce. Fr. yelp, svepdc, the hand ; 
whence a word yepaw or xeoéw, 
xepe, chero, gero. So Gutta is 
from Xury, Xurry. 

Gerre, trifles, nonsense, 
Festus says it is taken from the 
folly of the Sicilians in using 
(yéppa) wicker shields in their 
battles with the Athenians. J 
Al. from yégwy, an old man. 

Gerres, 

Gerulus, a porter. Fr. gero. 

Gerundia, gerunds. Fr, gero, 
whence gerenda, gerunda. For 
they express things to be taken 
im hand or done by us: ‘ Le- 
gendus mihi est liber.” “ Veni 
legendi causa.” Or they express 
things which took place while 
we were in the course of doing 
other things: ‘ Legendo mihi 
contigit valetudo,” Black : 
*< Gerund expresses an action in 
the state of progression.” 

Gerusia, a senate-house. Ié- 
pouc ic. 

Gestatio, the being carried in 
a litter. Fr. gesto, gestatum. 

Gesticulor, L use (gestus) ges- 
tures, gesticulate. 


ed 


1 Isaac Vossius notes: ‘‘Tepujvn, 
U s 39 
ovvyGe, Arcadio. 
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Gestio, | express joy or desire 
by some motion or gesture of 
the body; I rejoice, I desire. 
Fr. gestus. 


Gesto, I bear, carry. Fr. 
gero, gersi, gessi, gestum. 
Gestor, a tale-bearer. Fr. 


gero, gestum. 

Gestus, carriage of the body, 
action or posture expressive of 
feelings, demeanour. Fr. gero, 
gestum. So Deportment from 
Porto. 

Gibbus, bent outwards, con- 
vex, protuberant. Fr. és, 
0BBos, whence hibbus, gibbus. 
q Or fr. xugos, xugges, whence 
giffus (as KuBegva, Guberno), 
gibbus, as éu@w, amBo. 

Gibbus, a bunch on the back. 
See above. 

Gigas, a giant. Iiyas. 

Gigno, I beget, produce. Fr. 
yiyvw, whence yiyvopas. 

Gilvus, of a yellow color. 
From Germ. gelb. @ Al. fr. 
xsp60s, yellowish; whence kir- 
rus, kirVus, (as vetpov, vetip Vov, 
nerVus,) then gzrvus, (as Ku- 
Bepve, Guberno) and gélvus, as 
piLgrim from peRegrinus, peR- 
erinus, 

Ging?va, the gum in which 
the teeth are set, For gigniva 
fr. gigno, as Cado, Cadiva. 
“‘ A gignendis dentibus,” says 
Lactantius. 

Gingrina, a kind of small 
flute. Feminine of gingrinus, 
1. e. stridulus; fr. gingrio, said 
of geese cackling. { Or from 
viyyeas, akind of short Pheeni- 


\ cian flute. 


Gingrio, said of geese cack- 
ling. From the sound, Or 
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from the melancholy sound of 
the Pheenician fiute called yiy- 
BAS. 

Ginnus, a mule. Tivyos. 

Gith: See Appendix. 

Glaber, glabra, smooth, bald, 
without hair or wool, Fr. yaz- 
gueds, finely polished, and there- 
fore smooth. Whence yAagpos, 
glaphrus, glabrus, as capa, 
amBo. 

Glacies, ice. Fr. yacuw, pf. 
yeyhance, (yAaxa,) I shine. Or 
fr. yAaiow, yaalw, C introduced 
as in speCus. {J Al. for gela- 
cies fr. gelo, But what au- 
thority for this termination? 4 
Al, for glaties from Germ. 
glat, slippery. ‘‘ Glacies seems 
to be nothing but glat-evs, slip- 
pery ice.” W. Perhaps it is 
allied to Germ. gias, glass. 

Gladiator, a _ swordplayer, 
gladiator. Fr. gladius. 

Gladiolus, applied to two 
herbs, and so called from the 
leaves representing a (gladius) 
sword. One is called by the 
Greeks Eigiov, pacyanov, pa- 
xasgivy, which all signify a little 
sword. 

Gladius, a sword. For cla- 
dius, (as KuBepve, Guberno,) fr. 
xA&30s, a branch. For these, says 
Vossius, were first used by coun- 
trymen for swords. Or rather 
from xAakaw, xAata, to lop off 
branches, and so to lop off limbs, 
&e. Ff Al. from clades, But 
A in gladius is short. JF Quayle 
refers to Celtic kloidheas.* 

Glandium, Glandila, a ker- 


1 Classical Journal, vol. 3, p. 121. 


Fr. x Acpoy, 


juges toto corpore oblitz,” 
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nel in the flesh, a BHA te Fr. 
glans, glandis. 

Glans, glandis, an acorn; a 
leaden bull in its form: of 
glans of the neck or nut, from 
its form. Fr. Badaavos, AXol. 
yaaravocs, by contraction yAays. 

Glarea, gravel, coarse sand. 
which Hesychius 
explains by xdyvaaz, a pebble on 
the sea shore. 4 Al... from 
xAaw, to break ; whence xAaepos, 
glarus, broken, gritty. 

Glastum, the herb woad with 
which they dyed blue. A nor- 
thern word. Pliny: ‘ Simile 
plantagini glastum in Gallia 
vocatur, quo Britanniarum con- 
Xe. 
Wachter: “From the Celtic 
glas, sky blue.” 

Glaucoma, a disease in the 
crystalline humor of the eye. 
Taadxope. 

Glaucus, 
Dravxds. 

Gléba, a clod or lump of 
earth. From xdAdw, to break, 
might be cleba, (gleba,) some- 
what as from ‘Pww is perhaps 
RoBur, asd from Iiw is BiBo. 
That is, a broken piece of earth. 
q@ Al. fromthe north. As allied 
to our verb To cleave, 1. e. to 
adhere, from its tenacity. Or 
to our verb To cleave, 1. e. to 
break; gleba bemg considered 
as a fragment. ‘The Gothic 
klyfa, a segment, is mentioned 
by Serenius. 

Glessum, amber. A German 
word. ‘ The most simple and 
primitive is the Danish glise, 
whence the Islandic g/ys, splen- 
dor. Hence the most ancient 


azure, S€a-green. 
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of the Germans derived gless, 
amber, and glas, glass.” W. 
The Greek yaadoow is to shine. 

Glis, gliris, a dormouse. Fr. 
ércios, Lol. yereds, (like. ivvos, 
yiveos,) cut down to yAeis, some- 
what as yaAavog to yaa. J 
Al. from glisco, | grow larger. 
«« Because it is always found 
fat,” says Turton. Martial: 
«Tota mihi dormitur hyems, et 
PINGUIOR illo ‘Tempore sum, 
quo me nil nisi somnus alit.” 
Ausonius: ‘ Dic cessante cibo, 
somno quis OPIMIOR est? glis.” 

Gilisco, I desire greatly, aspire 
to, strain after. Statius: “ Et 
consanguineo gliscis regnare su- 
perbus Exule.” Fr. yaw 
(whence yAlvoucas), whence yai- 
oxw, (as eyw, zoyw) whence 
yaicxocs. tence in Virgil: 
“ Accenso gliscit violentia Tur- 
no,” glisco seems to mean me- 
taphorically to mount, to rise. 
Thus Nitor is explained by For- 
cellini, ‘ to strive, strain, exert 
oneself to tend vigorously 
towards, move, rise or mount 
forwards, advance.” Hence 
again, glisco is to grow, increase, 
become large. 

Globus, a round body, ball, 
bowl; also, a troop, squadron, 
crowd. Fr. glomus, whence 
glomibus, globus. Bus, as Ber 
im Saluber, &c. Or, as Super- 
bus is for Superivus, Supervus, 
so from glomeris might be glo- 
merbus, contracted to globus. 
€{ Or, as Bdéaavog among the 
folians became yaAavos, so 
BoaBos might become yodfos, 
yaoBes,  BoaBds is an onion, 
and might thence mean any 


Sitym. 
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round body. Thus Johnson 
defines Bulb ‘a round body 
or root.” 

Glocio, said of hens clucking. 
Fr. xadlw; pf. xéxawye, (xAdinga), 
whence clocio, glocio. J Al. 
from the north. Germ, gluck, 
Engl. cluck, Anglo-Sax. cloccan, 
formed perhaps from the sound. 

Gloméro, | form into (glo- 
mera) clews or balls. 

Glomus, glomi ; and Glomus, 
gloméris, a clue of thread. Fr. 
xAwowa, thread or wool spun, 
or a ball of thread; whence 
glosmus, glomus. ‘The O in 
these words is usually short, 
but Lucretius has it long in 
Glomere.t | Al. from globus, 
whence globimus, glomus, as 
Glubo, Glubima, Gluma. 4 
‘* From the oriental GEM, in- 
volvere, glomerare.” V. 

Gloria, glory. Fr. yaaveos,” 
(fr. yAadw whence yaAadtccw,) 
shining, splendid, whence also 
is Clarus. Forcellini explains 
gloria “ €LARITAS nominis, 
SPLENDOR.” Herodotus has 
Anpmootary tTereuT} Tod Blov, a 
most splendid or glorious end of 
life. J Al. from xAéos, xAdog, 
fame; whence a supposed word 


xAEooic. 
Glorior, [boast. Fr. gloria, 
vainglory. Cicero has ‘* osten- 


tationis et gloria.” 
Glos, a husband’s sister. I'e- 
Aws, Contr. yAws. 
Glossa, Glosséma, .an anti- 


1 «Nam si tantundem est in lane 


glomere, quantum” &c. 
2 See Wachter in Grell. 
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quated or foreign word or ex- 
pression. IAdooa, yAdoonue. 

Glubo, I peel, bark. Fr. 
yatgu, (as duo, amBo,) | en- 
grave, cut; whence yadvgavoy, a 
penknife. 

Glama, the husk of corn. 
Fr. glubo, whence glubima, 
gluma. 

Glus, glutis, glue, solder. 
Fr. yaAosds, (yAols,) sticky, vis- 
cous. { Al. from the north. 
Welsh glud, Engl. glue. 

Glut glut, formed from the 
sound of a liguor falling from a 
vessel with a narrow mouth, 

Gluten, glue. Fr. glus, glu- 
tis. 

Glitio, I swallow. Fr. glutus, 
the throat. Or from yadtw, 
(pp. yeyAvrai,) which Stephens 
quotes from a Vet. Lex. 

Giluto, a glutton. Fr. glutus. 
q Or fr, yastw. See Glutus. 

Glutus, the throat. From 
vyeyaAvtas pp. of yadtw, to swal- 


low. See Glutio. ¥ Al. from 
the sound glut made by the 
throat in swallowing. See 
Glut. 


Glutus, compact (instar glu- 
tis) like clue. 

Gnaruris, anciently used for 
gnarus. 

Guarus, knowing, © skilful, 
practised, Fr, yvéw, (whence 
yvaornw, yiyvdao xe, ) to know ; 
whence yvoepis, yumpic, (whence 
yywelSo,) knowing ; ; Mol. yvaods, 
as IIpétos is in Adolic Lpéros. 
The O appears in ignOro from 
ignArus, 1. e. in-gnarus. {| Al. 
from Sax. cnawan, to know.! 


' Al. for narus from nares. As pro- 


_to consume. 
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Gnascor, 1 am born. Fr. 
gnaor fr. yewdowa, yvaoun, Lt 
am born. 

Gnatho, a parasite. 
Gos, a jaw. 

Gnatus, born. Fr. gnaor, 
gnascor. Al. from yewyrds, Dor. 
yeeros, yates. 

Gnavus, active, industrious. 
For gnaiis, (as doy, oVum,) fr. 
yevvetios, whence yvaios,(asyevvaw, 
yven, whence Gnaor, Gnascor,) 
yvdos, gnaus, as xpAInvay, xp Aynu- 
Ans crApula, Stephens translates 
yewaios Strenuus, and Forcellini 
explains gnavus Strenuus. 

Gnomon, a dial-pin. Tvdpony. 

Gnosco, | know. Fr. ywao- 
XO, YVHTKY. 

Gnostici, 
x01. 

Gobius, Gobio, a gudgeon. 
KwBids. 

Gomphus, a nail. Iopdos. 

Gongylis, a turnip. Toyyvu- 
Als 

‘Gorgines, the Gorgons. Top- 
yoves. 

Grabatus, a 
KpaBearoc. 

Griacilis, slender, lean; slen- 
der-waisted ; light, easy. Fr. 
yaypune, fqyptincs,) pf. of yedu, 
That 1 is, wasted, 
thin. Or fr. ypatw, (whence 
yeyygawe,) whence graCio, as 
oméos, speCus. (See Jacio and 
Facio.) Hence gracilis, as Facio, 
Facilis. Or from a word ypaew, 
whence graCeo and craCeo. 
Ennius has cracentes. 

Graculus, a jack-daw. 


Fr. yve- 


Gnostics. Iyweri- 


small couch. 


Fr. 


perly applied to the nose having a quick 
scent. 


me Gis 


xopaz, xopanos, (xpéxos,) a raven ; 
whence gracus, and graculus, as 
xopaxias is a jackdaw fr. xdpaxos. 
q Al. from xpate, to croak ; 
fut. 2. xpaya. 

Gradatim, step by step, gra- 
dually. Fr. gradus. 

Gradilis panis, bread given 
from the bake-house steps, 
which were in every district of 
the city. Prudentius: “ Et 
quem panis alit gradibus dis- 
pensus ab altis.” 

Gradior : See Appendix. 

Gradivus, Mars. Fr. xpa- 
Saw, xpade (whence xpadaivw,) to 
vibrate, i. e.a spear. Whence 
cradivus, gradivus. Ivus, as in 
Cadivus. Or fr. gradior. 
From his stalking (See Gras- 
sor) in the field of war. Fes- 
tus: “* A gradiendo in bella ultro 
citroque.” Wachter combines 
each reason: “ Graviter ince- 
dens et incessu hastam quatiens.” 

Gradus, a step, pace. In 
the plural, steps, stairs. Gra- 
dus is also a degree, rank, 
condition. In relation to the 
orders of men arranged one 
above another, as boards in 
stairs. Also, as much ground as 
is dug by a single exertion of the 
spade or pickaxe. Fr. gradior. 

Grecor, I use the soft diver- 
sions or luxurious manners 
(Grecorum) of the Greeks. 
~ Grecus, Grecian. Tpaixds. 

Graius, Grecian. Apparent- 
ly from Ipaixds, Doctds. 

Gralle, stilts, crutches. Fr. 
gradior, whence grade, gradule, 
gradla, gralle. 

Gramen, grass. Fr. yéyeu- 
peat pp. of yeaw, toeat. Or for 
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grasmen fr. yéypacwcs, as from 
yiypactas Is ypaoris, grass. | 
“For gradimen fr. gradior, to 
creep along. From the exten- 
sion of its roots.” Tt. 

Gramie, rheum in the eye. 
For glamia, (we have vaRius 
from BaAids, seRia from cyAia,) 
from yAgpy, same as gramia. 
Festus: “ Gramia, quas alii 
glamas vocant.” 

Gramma, the four and twen- 
tieth part of an ounce. Fr. 
yp%pjece, whence ypapuogioy in 
the sense of gramma. Fanntus 
supposes it adduced from there 
being four and twenty (ypap- 
pora) letters in Greek. 

Grammateus, a scribe. Tpap- 
pared. 

Grammatica, grammar. Doap- 
PATIN}. , 

Granarium, a granary, where 
(grana) grains of corn are kept. 

Grandis, big, large. Fr. gra- 
num, granidis, (as Vireo, Viri- 
dis,) grandis. As big as grain. 
See Grando. Vossius explains 
it: “qui habet granum;” and 
quotes “ grandia farra,” “ gran- 
dia frumenta,” “‘vegrandes mes- 
ses.” J Al. from grando. As 
bigas hail. {J Al. for gradis fr. 
gradior, in the sense of Gras- 
sor, I stalk. N, as in deNsus. 

Grando, hail. Fr. granum. 
(See Grandis.) From its simi- 
larity in shape and size to grain. 
q Al. from grandis, large. Fes- 
tus: “ Grando, gutte aque 
concrete solito grandiores.” 
q Quayle notices Celt. gran. 

Granea. Jerome: “ Primi- 
tiz spicarum quando defere- 
bantur, torrebamtur et grand 
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comedebantur ; quod genus cibi 
vulgo graneas vocant.” 

Granum, a grain of corn. 
Fr. yeaw, to eat. As Vossius 
derives Hebr. BAR, corn, from 
BARAH, to eat. ¥ ‘ From 
Hebr. garan, [gran,| corn.” Tt. 
@ Wachter notices Belg. graen, 
Germ. kern, and adds: ‘ Gra- 
num sic dictum volunt a geren- 
do, quod fructum ferat.” Thus 
granum is for geranum. 
‘Todd: ‘ From Icel. and Norv. 
grion, corn, fruits of the earth ; 
from the Su. Goth. gro, to 
germinate, to grow.” 

Grénum, the seed or kernel 
of frmt, as being somewhat 
similar to grains of corn. 

Graphicus, exquisite, done to 
the hfe. Ipadixds. 

Graphis, the designing of a 
piece; &c. Ipagis. 

Graphium, an iron pen with 
which the ancients wrote on 
tablets covered with wax. Ipa- 
prov. 

Grassator, one who goes up 
to men and robs them. Fr. 
grassor, 1. e. aggredior. 

Grassator, a parasite who 
goes up and down in the streets, 
and goes up to any rich man he 
meets, to get victuals. Hence 
poets from their poverty seem to 
have been called grassatores. 
See above. 

Grassor, | go on, advance. 
Also, I make advances and 
come up to passengers to rob 
them. Fr. gradior, gradsus or 
grassus sum, 

Grates, thanks. Fr. xépires, 
whence xpéites, xpares, grates. 

Gratia, thanks, gratitude. 
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Fr. gratus. “Also, good will, 
favor, grace; pleasantness, agree- 
ableness. Que graios facit. 
Gratiad and In gratiam, from 
a good will to, from favor to, 
on account of, for the sake of. 

Gratia, the Graces. ‘* Ab 
ea gratie notione, qua pro ve- 
nustate ac lepore accipitur.” 
F. Xépites is explained by Don- 
negan ‘‘ the Goddesses through 
whose favor agreeable qualities 
and personal charms are be- 
stowed on mortals.” 

Gratis, freely, gratis. For 
gratis, from good will, from 
kind offices, without prospect of 
compensation. » 

Grator, I congratulate ano- 
ther. That is, [ profess that a 
person’s prosperity is grateful to 


me. Fr. gratus. 
Gratuitus, given (gratts) 
freely, 


Graiulor, [ congratulate. Fr. 
grator. 

Gratus, grateful, thankful ; 
grateful, pleasing, agreeable, 1. e. 
deserving thanks. Fr. grates. 
Or fr. scépis, yagitos, spaitos, 
xparos, chratus. 

Grdvédo, a stuffing of the 
head, catarrh, Que gravis est 
capiti. As Dulcis, Dulcedo. 

Gravidus, heavy, laden, big. 
Fr. gravis. As Vivus, Vividus. 

Gravis, heavy, weighty, &c. 
Fr. Bags, transp. Beate, (Com- 
pare Grates,) /oi. yeaic, (as 
BAigapov is in Asolic PAcpa- 
eov,) whence graVis.* 

Gravo, I burden, load. 
gravis. 


Fr. 


! Al. from Germ. grobd. 
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Graxo, | cry out. 
xpakw. 

Grémium, a lap, a bosom. 
Fr. gero, whence a word ger?- 
mus, (as from Alo is Alimus, 
whence Almus,) thence a word 
gerimium, contracted to ger- 
mium, gremium. 

Gressus, a step. For grassus 
fr. gradior. 

Grex, grégis : See Appendix. 

Griphus, ariddle. Ipigos. 

Groma, Gruma, an instru- 
ment to measure out the ground 
for quarters and to fortify a 
camp. 
cReperus from xNégas), fr. 
yvoun, same as yvouwy, a rule. 

Grossus, thick. From Germ. 
gross. | Or, (if this is from 
the Latin,) fr. xgudes, xouderoe, 
thick like ice; whence xguotoca, 
xpotiooa. Or fr. xpudess, xpuods, 
xpos. As Crassus from Kpés. 

Grossus, 

Grima: See Groma. 

Grumus, ahillock of earth, 
stones, &c. Fr. gruo, i. e. con- 
gruo, to meet. Hence grui- 
mus, (as in Alimus, Almus,) 
grumus. Dacier: ‘ Quod terra 
multa et multi lapides coeant 
et congruant ad grumum effici- 
endum.” J Or fr, xpusds, ice, 
congelation ; hence applied to 
any thick or concrete body. 

Grundiles Lares: See. 
pendix, 

Grundio, Grunnio, szid of a 
hog grunting. Grundio is for 
grudio fr. yputny fr. ypttw, to 
grunt, Or it is from the same 
northern word whence our grunt. 
Grunnio appears to be soft for 
grundio. Or it is from Angio- 


Tr, xgeaheo, 


Ap- 


Soft for gnoma (as 
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Sax. grennian, or Sax. grunan. 
Grus, gruis, a crane. Also, 
the instruments called the crane, 
from a likeness to a crane’s 
beak.? Fr. yépavos, contracted 
to yépos, whence gerus, grus. 
Or contracted to yépaos, yéous, 
ypas, whence grus,as ¢.0Qp, fUr.” 
Gryllus, a cricket. I'puaaos 
(which means a pig) may have 
meant a cricket; from yedtw, 
which, from meaning to mutter, 
to utter a sound, may have meant 
to chirp. 
Gryps, a griffin, Ipop. 
Grypus, having a crooked 


nose. Ipuzds. 
Guberno, I steer a ship; di- 
rect. KuBepya. 


Gila, the gullet, windpipe. 
Fr. yedw, or yevouas, to taste. 
As Aaunavia fr. Andw, AgAauxa, 
to enjoy. 4 Al. from ydaaoy, 
(yoAov,) a cavity. Or from a 
word yvay, formed from yi, 
whence yuarov. {| “ From 
Hebr. ghalah.” Tt. 

Gumen, the same as gummt. 

Gumia, aglutton. Fr. yomos, 
ballast, Lat. saburra, whence 
Plautus: *‘Ubi sABURRATE 
sumus, largiloque sumus,” 1. e. 
stuffed or crammed with good 
cheer, Hence gomia, gumia. 
As xOpps, gUmmi. J Or yo- 
wos may at once be taken In the 
sense of heavy loading, as it 1s 
fr. yew, yiyoue., Ff Al. from 
yeyeunas pp. of ysdw, whence 
yevmc, a taste. 


' Wachter in Kran. 

2 Al. from Germ. krehe, a clamorous 
bird of any kind. (Wachter in voc.) The 
Welsh crio, to cry out, has been com- 
pared with gruis. 
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Gummi, gum from trees. 
Kopp, whence gommi, gummi. 

Gurdus, doltish. A Spanish 
word. Quintilian: ‘“ Gurdos, 
quos pro stolidis accipit vulgus, 
ex Hispania duxisse originem 
audivi.” The Spanish, says 
Vossius, use gordo to this day 
for fat. 

Gurges, a whirlpool. From 
yopyos, swift, impetuous. §f Or 
for gyrges, gyrages, from gyro 
ago. Or fr. yipos, gyrus; the 
second G added, as the second 
B in BadBic, and the second 17 
in opr. 

Gurgulio. See Curculio, 

Gurgustium: See Appendix. 

Gusto, I taste. Fr. yéyevoras 
pf. of yedouas, I taste. 

Gutta, a drop. Fr. yur, 
xurry, fr. xéyures pp. of ste, 
to pour out. §&f Al. from Goth. 
glutan, to pour. 

Guttatim, drop by drop. Fr. 
gutta. 

Guttatus, spotted with specks 
like drops. From gutta or 
gutto. Ovid: ‘* Nigraque cce- 
ruleis variari corpora guttis.” 
Chaucer: “In clothis black, 
BEDROPPED all with tears.” 

Guttur, the throat. Fr. yevo- 
eat, to taste; (See Gula) pp. 
yeysvoras, yeyeutta, as aiotis, 
fol. witris.? 

Guttus, a vessel with a nar- 


1 As xdpma from Kéxupat. 

? Al. from yutbs, xurTbs, (See Gutta) 
fr. xUw, to pour out, or pour in. § Al. 
from a sound gut made by the throat in 
drinking. As some derive German Gut- 
ter (a vessel with a narrow mouth) from 
the same sound. 
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tow neck; acruet. Fr. gutta, 

Liquid being poured into it 
drop by drop. The Greeks 
call this action éambexatw fr. e- 
xas, a drop; and the Latins 
Irroro from Roris. | Or fr. 
xutos, (See Gutta) fr. ydw, to 
pour. ¥f “ Est et Gr. yotros, 
Anxtdov -yévos, Etym. Magn.” 
Tsaac Voss. 


Gymnas, the exercise of 
wrestling. Tupvas. 
Gymnasium, a school for 


wrestling; a school. Dupvaciov. 
Gymnasticus, Gymnicus, 
Gymnosophiste, Greek words. 
Gyneceum, a female apart- 
ment. Tuvesxetov. 
Gypsum, plaster resembling 
lime. Ivbos. 
Gyrus, a circle, ring, maze. 
Tvpos. 


H. 


Ha, a particle of ridicule or 
censure. From a; or, as some 
write, a. Germ. ha. Yet all 
might have been formed inde- 
pendently from the sound. 

Habéna, a rein. Fr. habeo; 
as held by the hand. Or habeo 
is inhibeo, prohibeo; as check- 
ing a horse. 

Habeo, 1 hold, keep, have; 
keep in, &c. From the north. 
Germ. haben, Goth. haban, Ice- 
land: hafa, Anglo-Sax. habban, 
hebban, Engi. have. J Or, 
if all these are from the Latin 
or the Greek, fr. agaw or adaw,3 
I handle; or fr. agy, a hold; 


2 For agdw is fr. drtw, pf. ida, dpe. 
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or rather from ago 1. e. agéw 
fut. 2. of amrw, whence dog. 
Hence hapheo, habeo, as ve®ern, 
neBula. 

Habilis, fit to be held or 
handled or worn or used, Fr. 
habeo. Ovid: ‘ Vestis bona 
querit haberi.” ‘That is, to be 
worn or used. Hence habilis 
is fit or suited to any purpose. 


Habihter, easily. Fr. habi- 
his. That is, aptly. 
Habito, 1 inhabit. Fr. ha- 


beo, habitum. Ennius: ‘* Que 
Corinthum arcem altam habe- 
bant.” Plautus: ‘ Quis istic 
habet?” So Brunck explains 
eye in Soph. Phil. 22. by xer- 
olmel. 

Habitido, condition or con- 
stitution of body. Fr. habitus 
i.e. corporis. ‘The Greeks say 
e&ic fr. tym, ew. 

Habitus, plight, condition, 
state, fashion. Fr. habeo, habi- 
tum. Modus quo res se habent. 
The Greeks say oyijua fr. eyo, 
cow, eoviw, pp. tovywcs. Ha- 
bitus is also, dress, attire, fr. 
habeo, to wear. See Habilis. 

Hacténus, thus far. Hac 
tenus. 

Hec: See Hic. 

Haedus, Hedus, Hédus: See 
Appendix. 

Hemorrhois, a poisonous 
African serpent, whose bite 
caused blood to flow from all 
parts of the body. Aipopéots. 

Hereo, I stick. Fr. aipéw, 
to prefer, choose, and so cleave 
to, cling to. 

Heres: See Heres. 

Herésis, a doctrine; sect. 
Aipecis. 
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Heréticus, heretical. Aipers- 
X06. 

Hesito, 1am perplexed, hesi- 
tate. Fr. hareo, hesum, to 
stick. 

Halcyon: See Alcyon. 

Halec : See Alec. 

Halieétus, the 
“Anrsasetoc. 

Halitus, a breath, gasp; ex- 
halation, vapor, damp. Fr. 
halo. 

Halo, I breathe, breathe out. 
Fr. dw or dw, to breathe; 
whence hao, halo, as from céos 
is saLus for satis. So L is per- 
haps added in Filius and Fulica. 
G Or fr. yardw, vara, to open, 
expand, yield. Lucretius: “ Et 
nardi florem, nectar qui naribus 
halat.” 

Halosis, a capture. 


sea-eagle. 


TAAw- 
ots. 
Halter, \eaden weights which 
prizefighters held in their hands, 
while they jumped. ‘That is, 
darie, fr. aAtos pp. of &Adropets, 
I leap. 

Hama, a water-bucket. Fr. 
aun, which is so used by Plu- 
tarch. 

Hamazxo, I yoke to (apaka) a 
waggou. j 

Hamus, a fisher’s hook; hence 
used for anything curved. For 
hammus fr. dppou pp. of axtw, 
to connect, fasten one thing to 
another. Forcellini explains ha- 
mus ** uncus ex quo piscatores 
escam SUSPENDUNT.” J Or 
from Celt. hame. ‘ Both ha- 
mus and hame are derived from 
Celt. camm, curved.” W. 
“From dy, a reaping hook,” 
says Haigh. 
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Haphé, the yellow soft sand 
which wrestlers in a palestrum 
rolled themselves in, having pre- 
viously anointed their bodies 
with oil. ‘Ady. 

Hara: See Appendix. 

Hariolus: See Appendix. 
Harmonia, harmony. “Appo- 
vid 

flarpa, a harp. A word of 
very late introduction into the 
language, Probably from the 
north. Anglo-Sax. heurpe, 
Germ. harfe, harpfe. § Al. 
from apzy,a scythe. As being 
curved like a scythe at the end. 

Fifa; rpago, a crook, grappling- 
hook, drag. “Apzoyy, 

Hirpiigo, | seize, drag. 
aonaye fut. 2. of dome Yeo. 

Harpastum, a kind of hand- 
ball. ‘Apracrev. 

Harpé, a falchion. "Agony. 

Harpuie, the Harpies. ‘Ap- 
mvicts. 


Haruspex : 


Fy. 


See Airveretl 

fasta, a. spear. From the 
north. Suecian kasta,t Engl. 
to cast. (J Or from yacry fr. 
HET TCL pp. of nab, to hold. 
As @yx0¢ 1s fore Ex as from éyw. 
Homer has By X08 exov. GY Or 
from yaw, HEY ATTN, to make a 
hollow, to pierce, whence cyaw, 
oxen, and xaow, whence xa- 
pioow, xdoyapos, Kc. 

Hasta, an auction. For an- 
ciently it was the custom, at the 
sale of things taken in war, to 
put up a SPEAR in token of 
their being taken. 

Hastati, the first line in the 


1 Wachter in Catcia. 


é 


Hay Pe 


Roman legion. As being anci- 
ently armed witha spear. En- 
nius: ‘* Hastati spargunt has- 
tas.” 

Hastile, the wood on which 
the iron (haste) of a spear is 
fixed. 

Haud, Haut, not. For houd 
and hout. Fr. 038 and otr’, 1. e. 
ovee, oure, ‘“*The ancients said 
aud and aut.” F, 

Havé: See Ave. 

Haurio, | draw. Fr. dpi. 

faustus, a drawing. Fr. 
haurio, haursi, haust, haustum. 

flaut: See Haud. 
flebdomas, dis, 
“EBooueds. 

Hebe, Hebé. “HBy. 

Hébes, stupid, dull; blunt. 
For habes fr. &B%5, stupid. H 
added, as in Haud and Haurio. 
E for A,as brEvis for brAvis:; | 
‘From Hebr. H BH, thick.” V. 


a week. 


fTécaté, Hecate. “Exary. 
Hlécatombé, a hecatomb. 
‘Exarou6y. 


Hecyra, a mother in law. 
“Exuea. 

HHédéra: See Appendix. 

Hedychrum, a kind of sweet 
Ointment. ‘Hodveypovy. 

Hei, alas. Fr. 
would to God that! WH added, 
as in Haud. ¥ Al. from of. 
q Al. from Hebr. AVY. 


ei, oh if, 


Helciarius, a hauler. Fr. 
Zaxw, | draw. j : 
Helcium, a rope. “Eaxtoy. 

Helépolis, a machine for 
taking cities, ‘EAgmoAss. 

Helicé, the Great Bear, 
“EAlxn. 

Helléborus, hellebore, ‘EA- 


AzBopos. 
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Heélops, Elops, some fish. 
"EAwy. 

Helvella: See Appendix. 

Héluo, Helluo, onis, a gor- 
mandizer. For eluo, elluo, (as 
H is added in Haud, Haurio, 
Humerus,) fr. 2£oAAdwyv, wasting, 
consuming ; whence 2Avwy, éx- 


Adwy, ecluo, elluo. | Al. from 
éxAuwy, dissolving, destroying. 
| Dacier: “Ab eluendo est 


eluo, qui bona sua eluzt, 1. e. 
dissipat, perdit.” (Al. from 
ZAM, seizing. 

Helvus: See Appendix. 

Hem, an interjection of very 
various uses. Apparently from 
the sound. 

Hemicyclus, semicircle. ‘Hpi- 
XUXADS. 

Heémina, the half of a sexta- 
rlus. “Hylye. 

Heémispherium, a hemisphere. 
“Hyiodaipsoy. 

Heémistichium, half a verse. 
‘Hysoriyioy. 

Heémitheus, a demigod. ‘Hyi- 
Geos. 

Heémitriteus, a 
ague, ‘Hystpsraios. 

Hépar, atis, the liver. “Hap, 
ATS. 

Heptéres, a galley with seven 
banks of oars. ‘Enripys. 


semitertian 


Heéra, a mistress. Fr. he- 
rus. 

Hérea, a festival of Juno. 
“Hpaic. 


Herba, a herb; grass, herb- 
age. Fr, gép6w, (as &<), Heu,) 
to feed, nourish, pasture. So 
moc is a herb, fi 30w, Same as 
Béw, to feed. And Poravy is fr. 
Bow, BeBores. 

Herbum, the same as ervum. 


Etym. 
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Hercéus, Jupiter the pro- 
tector of a house. ‘Epxeios. 

Hercisco, Ercisco, I sever, 
part. Fr. hercio, fr. Epos, a 
fence, inclosure ; or Epyw, eloya, 
to remove, separate, cut off, 

Hercle, by Hercules. For 
Hercule. 

Herctum ciere, to divide an 
estate, Herctum is épxrdv, cut 
off, appropriated (See Her- 
neon and czere is fr. czo, to 
divide 5 which is from oyifw, 
fut. oxfow, oxi, to divide. 3 


omitted, as in Fungus, Fallo, 
Tego. 
Hercules, Wercules. From 


‘Heaxays, whence‘ Hoxaarjs, Her- 
cales, Hercules, as xpsimAdn, 
crap Ula. 

Heére, Heri, yesterday. For 
hese, hesi, whence hesiternus, 
hesternus. So Esit (which oc- 
curs in the Twelve ‘Tables,) is 
thought to be the original form 
of Erit. Hest is fr. 308 or 
xbect, chthest, for softness chesz, 
and hesi, as from Kelp is Hr. 
q Al. from gw, or ow, to con- 
nect. From the connexion of 
yesterday with to-day. As Gr. 
exes is fr. exw, env, to hold on, 
join on with. @ Al. from he- 
reo or (as it is sometimes written 
in ancient MSS.) hereo. From 
the same notion of joining on. 
But E in here would rather be: 
long. 

Heres, Heres, an heir. Fr. 
hereo, hereo, to join on with, 
am close to. As immediately 


1 Xenophon: Tovs vieis of wardpes 
elpyougty amd Tov movnpar avOparur. 
QA 
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succeeding the last possessor. 
q Al. from herus, a master or 
owner. But E in herus is 
short.! 

Heres, a hedgehog. See Eres. 

Heri: See Here. 

Herma, Hermes, a statue of 
Mercury. “Eopiis. 
-* Hernia, a rupture. Fr. é%- 
vos, a branch. ‘* Quia, clm in- 
testinum incidere incipit in scro- 
tum, videtur RAMUM facere.” 
V. It is called also Ramex 
from Ramus. 


Hérotcus, pertaining to a 
hero. ‘Hpwixds. 

Heros, a hero, demigod. 
"Hows. 


Herpes, St. Anthony’s fire. 
"Eps. 

Heérus, the master of a family 
or of slaves. From the north. 
Germ. er, herr, Anglo-Sax. 
hearra, Dutch heroro, herro. 
q| Al. from gga, earth. As 
from Domus is perhaps Domi- 
nus. 1 added, as in Haurio. 
Horace has Terrarum dominos.” 

fTespérus, the evening star. 
" Eomepos. 

FHlesternus, of yesterday. For 
hesiternus fr. hesi, heri. See 
Here. Q Al. from Germ. ges- 
tern, Anglo-Sax. gistra, allied 
to which is our yester in yester- 
day. 

Heéta@rice, the social band, 
a body of Macedonian cavalry. 
“Exaipixn. 


? « From Hebr. iaresch, to be an heir, 
to possess.” V. 
? Scheide: “ Ab épw, necto, adsero.” 


re is servitude, from eipw, necto, 
igo. 


AE ee 


Heu, alas! From ¢2t, pheu. 
Also, an adverb of wonder. As 
ev also is used. 

Heureétes, an inventor. 
petys. 

Heus, holla! ho there! ‘ Fr. 
ged,” says Dacier. ed being 
an adverb of wonder or amaze- 
ment. Or fr. Geto’, 1. €. Ged oe, 
1.€. G0! xarw oe, 

Hexameter, having six feet. 
‘EE amet pos. 

Hexeres, a ship with six banks 
of oars. ‘“E&nons. 

IHibernus, Hiybernus, wintry. 
Fr. hiems or hyems, whence 
hiemernus, hiebernus, hibernus, 
somewhat as Gr. BapBitos for 
BépMiros, and as regéBivdos is 
stated by Donnegan to have 


Ev- 


been a less ancient form of 
T2oMivog. Or of tregepivios. 

Hibiscum, the marsh-mallow. 
"1Bioxos. 


Hic, hec, hoc, this. From 
Os ue, % xe, 0 xE3 1. €, OX, HX, 
ox’. Hoc is nothing but ox’, 
Hic is soft for Aisc, and this 
for hosc, 1. e. dcx’, as Lmbris 
from “OuBeos, and perhaps Is 
from °Os. Hac however is 
not so easily accounted for. “Hx 
should produce hec. Was xe, 
Dor. ds, transposed to dex, 
whence hec? Or axe might pro- 
duce hace, transp. haec. 
‘From Chaldee HCH, this.” V. 

Hic and heic, here. For 
hoic, whence abl. hoc. In hoc 
loco. The I in hote is from 
the I subscript in Adyw, &c. So 
Qui makes Qui in the ablative. 
Or heic fr. 4 xe, 9x’, Hix’. 

Hiems, Hyems, winter. Fr. 
xeipac, winter; transp. yeas, 


HIE 


xisus, whence hiems, as Xelp, 
Hir. ¥ Or fr. vee, (same as 
ves;) it rains; pp. Uspoes whence 
hyemis. From the rains of win- 
ter. Whence NeIpes and Xerpooy 
are derived fr. yéw, sel, xéxer- 
pas, tO pour. 

Hiéra. ‘‘ From iepa, sacred. 
Muretus interprets it a line in 
the middle of the stadium, so 
called because it was sacred, 
Lipsius thinks it was the custom 
to consecrate the crown to the 
God in case of equality between 
the combatants, which the 
Greeks call fepiv moieiobas 1. e. 
orégavoy, and Seneca hence calls 
‘ hieram facere’ i. e. coronam. 
fMiera is also the name of an 
antidote, so calied to give it 
effect.” F, 

AL véroglyphicus, Hie aerog ra- 
phicus, Hiéronicae, H iérophan- 
ta, Greek words. 

“ee Ipeape. Fr. hio, avi. 
Somewhat as Halitus from Ha- 
lo, avi. 

iris. cheerful » gay. ‘TAapes. 

Mille, the intestines of ani- 
mals; sausages. Fr. hire, 
whence hirule, hirle, hille. 

Hilum: See Appendix. 

Hinc, hence. Fr. hic, i. e. 
ex boc loco. As Ille, [hune; 
and Iste, Istinc. 

Hinnio, said of horses neigh- 
ing. From the sound, Wach- 
ter refers to Sax. Anegan, Suec. 
gneggia. FY Or from ios, 
which Donnegan explains (in- 
ter alia) a small horse. Or 
from Ainnus, an animal genera- 
ted from a horse and she-ass.! 


! Al. from yalyw, to utter a sound. 
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Hinnidlus, Hinnuleus, a young 
hind or fawn. Fr. hinnus. 
“From the Greeks, by whom 
the offspring of animals, were 


called jvvos. Gloss. : “Tnvovs, 
THIOL» Hesychius : "lyn, xOpy. 
V. So ive is a son in. Euri- 
pides.” 


Hinnus, an animal generated 
by a horse and she-ass. “Ivyos. 

Hio, I gape, yawn, open. 
The Etymologists refer hio to 
yaw, (1. e. xalvw) whence we 
should have hao, as Xele, Hir. 
But this does not give us hio, 
Perhaps fio is from yaw, 
whence valve. Or perhaps from 
a verb viw,? supposed the same 
as yaw. 

Hipp—. All Latm words 
beginning with hipp—, as tp- 
pagogt, Hippopotamus, are from 
the es 


Hir, the palm or hollow of 
the iat Fr, yele, chor, .the 
hand. As ®t, Heu. ::: 


Hira, the intestinum. jeju- 
num or empty gut. From fio, 
whence hiera, (somewhat as Pa- 
teo, Patera,) hira. Itis usually 
found empty, says Turton. If 
a word yiw (See Hio,) existed 
in the seuse of yaw, from yiw 
might have been sepa, thence 


2 «¢ Hinde, hindin, Germ. cerva. An- 
glo-Sax. and Suec. hind, Franc. hint, 
Welsh hydd. The Greek ivvds is’a wild 
goat, whence hind might have originated, 
though the sense was changed. For the 
kinds of wild beasts are apt to be con- 
founded in all languages by the vulgar.” 
Ww. 

3 Valckenaer: ‘ The verb had for- 
merly five forms, ydw, xéw, xle, xbw, 
xXUw. Xie has perished, but x.a@y remains 
from it.’ 
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hiera. & Al. from iepd, sacred: 
by some fanciful allusion. 

Hircus, Hirquus, a he-goat ; 
hence, the rank smell of the 
armpits. Fr. hirtus, whence 
hirticus, (as ‘Tetrus, Tetricus,) 
hircus. (Compare Focus.) Goats 
having shagey hair.? 

Hirnea, Irnea, a kind of 
goblet. Scaliger: “ From ¢p- 
veov, as representing the figure 
ofa bird.” As”OuBeos, Imbris. 
q Nonius reads cirnea. Whence 
it may be referred ta xipyaw, to 
mix. As fr. xepaw, (same as 
xIQVaw,) PP. KEXeGuTa, XEnQaTaAs, 
18 xparip. 

HMirrio, Irrio, 1 snarl like a 
dog. From the pronunciation 
of RR. Persius calls the R 
the ‘ canina litera.” Wachter 
notices Arabic herr. 

Eirstitus: See Appendix. 

Hirtus, shaggy, hairy. Contr. 
from Airsutus. 

Hirudo, a leech. Fr. cipdw 
or eigdw, to draw, tug. From 
its drawing blood. Udo as in 
Testudo.. H may be added as 
in Haurio. 


Hirundo, inis, a swallow, 


1 Some suppose thatin Virg. Ecl. 3, 8, 
hircus means the corner of the eye. ‘* Ab 
oculis hircorum,” says Forcellini, ‘ qui 
ardore libidinis, obliqué aspiciunt, oculis 
in angulos retortis.’ But Heyne and 
Forcellini prefer here the meaning of he- 
goat. Hircus never seems to be else- 
where used in this sense. Turton bow- 
ever refers it in this sense to épkos, a 
hedge: ‘‘The corner of the eye being 
hedged in by the eyelids.” Some believe 
this to be the primary sense of hircus ; 
and, in deducing from it the meaning of 
he- goat, reverse the reasoning given above 
by Forcellini. Isaac Vossius refers to 
Bpixos (transp. Bipxos) in Hesychius, who 
however explains it of an ass. 


HIR——HOM 


Scaliger appears to have not 
been mistaken, when he derived 
this word from the Greek; 
though it 1s one of those which 
have cruelly suffered by change. 
The Greek is yeamuy, ersddvos, 
transp. x1Agdoves, whence chile- 
dinis, chilendinis, as N is added 
in spleNdeo, deNsus, taNgo, 
ciNcinnus, &c. Hence hilen- 
dinis, (as Xelp becomes Hair; 
Dzi becomes Heu,) halundinis, 
(as suggrUndia i. e. suggerUn- 
dia a suggerEndo, and as cata- 
pUlta from xatawEAtys,) and 
finally harundinis, somewhat as 
coe Ruleus for cceLuleus. 

Hisco, 1 gape. Fr. hio, 


whence hisco, as from wiw 1s 


nicxw, minicxw. SO Rubeo, 
Rubesco; &c. 
Eispidus, a " 
fistorza, history ; story. “Io- 
Topia. 


Histrio: See Appendix. 

Hiulcus, gapmg. Fr. vhio, 
whence Aiulus, hiulicus, as from 
Populus is Populicus. So Pe- 
to, Petulcus. 

Hoc: See Hie. 

Hodie, to day. 

Hoi, ah! 7. 

Holécaustum, a sacrifice, in 
which the victim was wholly 
burnt. ‘OdAdxavoroy. 

Homo, hominis, aman. For 
humo, huminis, from humus, 
(the adjective is humanus,) the 
ground, from whence he came.* 


For hoc die. 


2 Lactantius: ‘‘ Corpus hominis ex 
humo factum: unde homo nomen acce- 
pit.” But Quintilian laughs: “ Quasi 
vero non omnibus animalibus eadem ori- 
go?” Yetmen were called Bporot and 


HOM—-—HOR 


We have sOboles for sUboles, 
and sOpor for sUpor. Or fr. 
xaos, (whence yapolev,) the 
ground; whence perhaps hu- 
mus also. Vossius states that 
the Afolians said otgOrog for 
oteAros, Ove for "Avjg: there- 
fore they might have changed 
Xxp0s into youdc, whence homo 
would more naturally spring. 
Q Or fr. yapoc, taken in the 
sense of ‘* humus,” which some 
derive from yapos. YI Al. from 
Xone OY ywudc, taken in the 
sense of doc, dust; being 
formed from yéw, xéywpas, as 
x05 fr. yew, xeyou. ‘Tertullian 
has “homo cuoicus.” So in 
Genesis: ‘‘ Dust thou art.” 


4] Al. from éuod, together. As 
man is a social being.' 
Homeomeria, likeness of 


parts. ‘Omosopeosia. 

Homuncio, a sorry mean fel- 
low. Fr. homo. 

Honesto, 1 make (honestum) 
honorable, diguify, adorn. 

fonestus, honorable, _ re- 
spectable, noble; becoming, 
right, fit, graceful. Fr. honos. 
As Funus, Funestus. 

Ffonor, Honos, honor, re~ 
spect, reverence, regard, esteem, 
worth, A post of honor, office. 


6vntot by the Greeks from their corrup- 
tible nature, though that corruption is 
shared by all other animals. 

1 Isaac Vossius says: “ Since it ap- 
pears that the ancients said hemonem 
[Priscian however reads homonem] for 
hominem, it is likely that man was so 
called from his intellect. For fjuwy is 
skilled, and jjoodvn is skill.” But jue 
and neoctvn are skilled and skill merely 
M THROWING weapons: fr. jua pp. of 
ew, to throw. 
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For ovor (as H is added in 
Haud and Haurio,) fr. évéw or 
évéw,” ova, to heap, augeo, accu- 
mulo, ingero. As Cicero uses 
the expression ‘ augeri honore 
aliquo.” From this original 
meaning of évéw it happens that 
6van.as signifies not only to ad- 
vantage and to gratify, but to 
injure and abuse; 1. e. to heap 
with good, or to heap with ill. 
So from this double meaning 
of évéw, dveieg is advantage, and 
dveidoe 1s reproach. Compare 
Onus. GF Al. from évaw, dye, 
dvyus, to gratify. @ Al. from 
dvos, AXol. wvop, pretium, 

Hondro, Lhonor. Fr. honor, 
honoris. 

Ff oplomachus, a gladiator who 
fought with military arms. ‘Omd0- 
pocengos. 

Hora, an hour. “Ope. 

Horeum, pickle made in the 
spring from the tunny fish. 
‘Qoatoy.3 

Horda, the same as forda. 

Hordeum, barley. Fr. hor- 
dus, for horridus, bristly, rough. 
Caldus was said for Calidus, 
Ardus for Aridus, 

Horia: See Appendix. 

Horizon, the horizon. ‘Opi- 
Core 

Hornotinus, the same as hor 
nus; and from it, as Diutinus 


2 >Ovéw seems nothing but véw, I heap, 
with O prefixed ; as from vicow is éviccw, 
fut. dvitw, whence dvv—. So dvdw seems 
nothing but vdw, I heap, whence vécow, 
*‘ properly,” says Donnegan, ‘‘to heap 
up or pile;” and perhaps vads, a tem- 

le. 

3 See Stephens Gr. Thes. in voc. 
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from Diu, Annotinus from An- 
nus. 

Hornus, of this year’s growth 
Fr. aga, a season, and a year ;* 
whence wpiwds, (as émdga, dxw- 
evos,) horinus, hornus, of this 
season or year. Or fr. opos, a 
year. ' 
Horologium, asun-dial. ‘Qgo- 
Aoyioy. 

Horoscopo, | take the time 
of my nativity. ‘Qpooxomd. 

Horreo is said properly of 
things which stand erect or an 
end, which set up their bristles 
or are rough or prickly. Hence 
it is referred to things which 
froin their hideous and dreadful 
nature set the hair an end. Vir- 
gil: “ Obstupui steteruntque 
come.” Ovid:  Horrue- 
runtque come.” Hesiod: Tei- 
xs bpbal ¢gpiccovow. Hence 
horreo, transferred to persons so 
affected, is to tremble or shud- 
der with fear. It is also to 
shudder with cold, which pro- 
duces the same effect. Horreo 
is fr. dpopu, (wppa,) pf. mid. of 
oem, to stir up, raise up, ise ; 
or fr. épépw,” (df6w,) which is 
the same as dpw. Or. fr. ga, 
fut. dpow, oppo. Thus defos, 
erect, is fr. dow, dpdyv. The H 
isaddedas in Elaurio, or is from 
the Greek; for from ¢dpw are 
open and Hortor, (| Al. from 
éppwtew, L fear; contracted to 


Oe 
Horreum, a barn, granary. 
Stephens: ‘ ‘Opetoy in Pandect. 


Gree. for Lat. horreum. Sui- 


1 Donnegan in voc. 
? *Opwpwis in Donnegan. 


HOR———HOS 


das has it soft dpeiov, and ex- 
plains it tapeioy, 1. e. a store- 
house.” Donnegan: ‘‘‘Qoeiov, 
abarn. From this 1s horreum.” 3 

Horridus, standing an end, 


rough; hideous, frightful. Fr. 
horreo. 
Horsum, hitherward. That 


is, hoc (huc) versum. 

Hortor, I excite, encourage, 
exhort. Fr. égrds, (fr. dpres pp. 
of dpw,) excited. 

Hortus, a garden; pleasure- 
ground ; farm.4 Fr. yogros, an 
enclosed place. f Al. soft for 
horctus fr. épxrés, (fr. eoxw, pp. 
goxros and dpxros) hedged im, 
iiclosed. J Al. for orchtus fr. 
dpyaros, (Opyros,) a vineyard or 
garden. Al. from Germ. 
hort, a guard, protection. 

Hospes, itis, a stranger, so- 
journer, guest. For hespes, (as 
dEntes from o8Ovres;  Ervum 
for Orvum,) fr. ors0¢, AZol. éo- 
miog (as for oToAy the AXolians 
said olIoay, and olladsy for 
oTadioy,) one at the hearth of 
another. In Herod. i, 35, Tis 
éwy emlorios éuol éyéveo; 1S trans- 
lated ‘‘ Quis tu es qui ad meos 
lares supplex te receperis?” 
ZEschylus : *Eors yap duc ine 
Ts 00 yup xxb Odmey EDETTIOS 
éwcoy.d 

Hospitium, the act of receiv- 


2 "Opeiov is fr. apéw, to take care of, 
preserve. ‘OQpetov seems to be fr. pata, 
or fr. dpa, (i. e. Spa dévSpwy,) the fruits 
of the season. 

4 Habet etiam sensum Tod aidelov 
yuvatkelov, ut et Kjos.” F. 

5 Ainsworth refers Hostis to “ Celt. osb 
or osp.” I know not whether (since Hos- 
tis was anciently a foreigner) this Celtic 
word has any connexion with hospes- 


HOS 


lng (hospites) strangers ; a place 
for receiving strangers, a lodg- 
ing; &c. 

Hosta, a victim, animal sacri- 
ficed. Fr. 6uords, sacrificed; 
whence hustia, (as the first syl- 
Jable is dropped in Heu for 
Pheu, and in Hir for Chir,) 
then hostia, as fOllis for fUllis, 
spOrta for spUrta. {J Ovid 
refers it to hostis: “ Hostibus a 
domitis hostia nomen habet.” * 

Hostio, 1 requite, 

Hostis: See Appendix. 

Hostus: See Appendix. 

Hu, a sound made by any one 
perceiving a bad scent or smell. 
wo 

Hluc, hither. Fr. hoc, (as 
I}luc, Istuc,) which is so used. 
Virgil: “‘ Hoc tune ignipotens 
coelo descendit ab alto.” 

fTui, an interjection of won- 


der. From the sound. Or 
fr. oe, which is so used; 
whence ve, hue. Compare 
Tui, Sui. 


Huic, dat. of hic. If hic was 
formerly hoc from 6xe or dye, it 
would make in the dative hoic, 
as DominOI was the old form 
of DominI from AgyMh, Ady NI. 
Then hoic became huic. J Or 
huic is from axe, ox’, hoic. 

Hijus, of this. If hic was 
formerly hoc from éxe, 6x’, or ys, 
7, hoc might make hocius, 
somewhat as Alter, Alterius: 
then hocjus, like Ejus, Cujus : 
then hojus, and hujus, as Huc 
was said for Hoc. 


a Al. from hostio, to strike; a word 
which Festus quotes from Ennius in this 
sense. Whence then is hostio? 
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Humanus, pertainng to man 
or men. From homo, or allied 
to it. See Homo. Also, hu- 
mane, kind, courteous. That 
is, having a feeling for men, 
giaavipwros. Or, having the 
feelings of a man. ‘Terence: 
“* Homo sum, et nihil humanum 
a me alienum puto.” Also, 
learned, well-educated, polite. 
That is, sciens rerum humana- 
rum. Humaniores Nitere are 
applied to polite learning, as 
becoming and adorning a man, 
or as making men (humanos) 
courteous. Ovid: ‘ Ingenuas 
didicisse fideliter artes Emollit 
mores nec sinit esse feros.” 
Huamecto, I moisten, That 
is, humidum facio. Perhaps 
ecto is acto from ago, actum, as 
Mitigo from Mitis and Ago. 
Humérus, that part of the 
arm which lies between the 
shoulder and the elbow; the 
shoulder. Fr. pos, Hol. dmop, 
the shoulder; whence omerus, 
(Compare numERUS), home- 
rus, (as H is added in Haurio 
and Haud), and humerus, as 


¢@Qpos, fUris. GY Al. from 
Hebr. hamah, cubitus. 
Humi, on the ground, See 


Humus. 
Hiumidus, moist. Fr. humor. 
Humilis, low (hum) on the 
ground, low. As ylapards, for 
yopanros, (as Leas, IToass,) fr. 
, - 
ALAS. 
4 ine { bury. Tego humo. 
Humor, moisture, sap, &c.; 
any thing liquid, as _ water, 
blood, &c. Fr. suyds, dxol. 
xupop, sap. Gf Or fr. duas pp. 
of de, it rains; or of dw, which 


192 HUM 
Donnegan explains “ to make 
wet.” Donnegan: “‘*Yue, that 
which has been moistened. 
"Tuos, obsolete in Greek, exists 
in Lat. humor.” 

Humus, the ground. For 
chumus, chamus, (as vice versa. 
xTvos, cAnis; and as cUlmus 
from xAAamoss and as the A‘io- 
lians said oYgxes for cApxes,) fr. 
xapos,* the ground, whence 
xopoe. YJ Al. from twas pp. 
of ww, to make wet. “ Itaque 
humus est terra MADIDA et IR- 
RIGATA,” says Valckenaer.” 

Fiunc, accus. of hic. For 
hume. Or from Gvxs, ovx’, or 
dvye, ovy’, for honc. 

Hyacinthus, a hyacinth. ‘Ye- 
xivboc. 

Hyades, the stars called Hy- 
ads. ‘Yeéec. 

Hyena, ahyena. “Tawa. 

Flydlus, glass. “Tados. 

flybrida, a mongrel; of a 


water-serpent. 


Hydraules, a player on a 
musical instrument which went 
by water. “Y8pavans. 

Hydria, aewer. ‘Yopia. 

Hydrops, a dropsy. "Tepar). 

Hydrus, a  water-serpent. 
"Pepos. 

Eyems: See Hiems. 
Hygéa, the Goddess of health. 


Lysia. 


1 See Donnegan in Xapat. 

2 Al. from xupds, considered as mean- 
ing earth dug up, from xtw. Thus Don- 
negan explains xvros, ‘ heaped up, as 
earth dug from trenches.’’ Or from xw- 
hos, (a8 POpos, fitris,) same as xOua, 
earth dug up. 


JAC 


Hylé, subject-matter. “Ay. 

Hymen, the God of marniage. 
‘Tyy. 

Hyméneus, marriage. 
valos. 

Hymnus,a hymn. “Tpvos. 

Hyperboréus, far northern, 
cold, wintry. “TeeBdpeos. 

Hypocausta, a stove. 
XAUVO TOY. 

Hypocrites, a stage-player. 
*“Proxpirys. 

FHypothéca, a pledge, deposit. 
“Trobnxy. 

HHyss6pum, the herb hyssop. 
"Yoowmoy. 

Hystéricus, hysterical. ‘Yore- 


“Tne- 


iA 
“Tro- 


p1xos. 
Hystrictlus, covered with 
hair. Fr. hystrix, hystricis, 


whence Aystricosus, hispidus. 
Hystrix, a porcupine.’ Torpig. 


cde 


Iacchus, Bacchus. “Iaxo¢. 


Jaceo, | lie down. ‘That is, 
gacio me. 
Jacio, I throw, cast. Fr, 


e? 


izw or iaw,? I throw, (whence 
idAAw, iamrw*t); perf. taxa or 
jax, whence a new verb jaxw 
or idxw, (as dedolxw fr. dedoixe, 
mepuxw fr. mepuxa,5) whence ja- 
co, (as “Incots, Jesus,) jaczo. 
Compare Facio. Or fr. 
édw, [ send, (whence its general 


es 


3 Id is fr. tw, I send; as édw is fr. 
éw. 

4 As tdw, drAdAw; and as ddo, ddrTw. 
See Lennep in idAAw. So from idw, 
“ remitto,”’ is iaivw, idouar. 

5 See Matthize Gr. Gr. § 219, (1). 
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meaning, I let 80, letbe, “ per- 
mitto, dimitto,”) perf. eiaxe, 
whence 2aco, Jaco." 

Jacto, 1 throw. Also, I 
throw to and fro, toss. Fr. ja- 
cto, gactum. 

Jacto me, I vaunt, boast. 
That is, 1 cast or toss myself 
about in a vaunting manner. 
Flence jacio simply 1s to boast 
of; as in Jacto genus, nomen, 
Ke. Or here jacto 1 is, 1 (row 
in a person’s way, display os- 
tentatiously, 


Jactura, a loss sustained 
by throwing goods overboard 
in a storm. Hence any loss 
or damage. Fr. jacio, jac- 
tum. 

Jaculor, 1 throw (jaculum) 
a javelin, 

Jaculum, a javelin, Also, a 
casting-net. Also, a serpent 


which darts on passengers from 
trees. Fr. jaczo. 

Jam, now. For tam (as 
Jesus from ’Iyopic,) from 2s, ea, 
id. Jam, says Vossius, is a 
dissyllable in the ancient Come- 
dians : that is, it was pronounced 
tam. As we have plural 22 and 
iis, SO tam appears to be an 
ancient form of eam. lam or 
eam is, “ secundum eam horam 
aut diem aut tempestatem,” as 
Unquam is for Secundum wuN1- 
cAM horam; andas Alias is for 
Secundum ‘alias tempestates. 
Is is explained by Forcellini as 
not only that, éxeives; but this, 
ovros, and the same, adtés. In 


1 Haigh: “From 64, an intensive 
particle; and xdw, to pour out,” 


Et ‘ym. 
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the sense of odros, yam is ** in 
this hour.” In the sense of 
ards, jam apswegs to Gr; attina 
and adrdbey and deadtys. JY Jones 


refers jam to the Hebrew YM, 


which he pronounces jam. 
“ From Hebr.jom, a day,” says 
Haigh.” ° 


Tambus, an iamb, a foot like 
zamb. "Tapes. 

Jana, the Moon. 
sion to Janus, the Sun, 

Janitor, a door-keeper. 
janua. For januitor. 

Tanthina, garments of a vio- 
let golor. "Teebies 

Janua, agate, door. From 
Janus, who presided over gates 
and entrances. Gloss. Philox- 
enl: Janus, Gupaios @eds.” 
Macrobius: ‘ Apud Grecos 
Apollo colitur qui Gupaios voca- 
tur; ejusque aras ante FORES 
suas celebrant, ipsum exitiis et 
lntroitis demonstrantes poten- 
tem. Idem Apollo apud illos 
‘et ‘Ayueds nuncupatur, quasi 
viis (vias dyuids appellant) pre- 
positus urbanis, Sed apud nos 
Janum omnibus preesse januis 
nomen ostendit, quod simile 
Oupaio 5 ; ham et cum CLAVI ac 
virga figuratur; quasi omnium 
et PORTARUM Custos et rector 
viarum.” 

Januarius, January. From 
Janus, (as from Februo is Fe- 
bruarius) to whom this month 


In allu- 


Fr, 


2 <¢ From tw, 1go. So as properly to 
belong to one who is unwilling to delay 
his going. So Ilicet, for Ire licet, is im- 
mediately.”  C. Scaliger. q “Je, 
Germ. Ju, Goth. The Latins say jam 
with a final increase.” W. 

2B 
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was dedicated. Ovid: 
mus ut est Jand mensis.”! 

Janus, the same as Apollo 
or the Sun. For Zanus (as Zo- 
yov, Jugum,) from Zev, Jupiter.” 
Jamieson: ‘‘ Janus is said to be 
the Jon of the Scandinavians, 
one of the names of Jupiter, 
which is given to the sun, as 
signifying that he is the father of 
the year, and of heaven and 
earth. Thesun was worshipped 
by the Trojans under the name 
of Jona, as appears from one of 
Gruter’s Inscriptions.” @ Al. 
for [anus from iw, to go. From 
the procession or motion of the 
sun. ‘Phus é2rog, a year, is from 
?ras pp. of gw, to go. Ovid: 
‘“—UNT ANNI more fluentis 
aque.” Anus, as in Humanus, 
and perhaps Vulcanus. 

Lapyx, ygis, a wind blowing 
from the west to the east. 
From the Japyges, the inhabi- 
tants of a part of Apulia. 

Taspis, a jasper. "Iaomss. 

Ibex, a kind of wild goat. 
Forcellini puts down i6vé, as the 
synonymous term in Greek. 
Stephens does not give this 
meaning to 6k, though it may 
have existed in this sense, as 
coming from ifdw or iBiccw, to 
strike, and so butt. 

Ibi, there. For ibu, ibw’, 
ibus, old abl. pl. of zs, and used 
by Plautus ; as Hic, Hibus; 
Qui, Quibus. 


Pie 


1 «© A Celtic word, if it be not derived 
from Janus. In Armoric * mis jenver,’ 
i.e. the month of:cold air ; from jen, cold, 
uér, air.” W. 

2 Donnegan in Zév. 


That is, in as , 


Jan Ps 


locis, in ds rebus. {J Or zhi is 
in the singular, like ‘Pibi. 

Ibis, the ibis. "Iie. 

Ibiscum: See Hibiscum. 

Ichneumon, the Egyptian rat. 
"Tyvedpuy. 

Ico, I strike, hit. From a 
verb efxw formed from exe pf. 
of u, tyr, L smite. The as- 
pirate dropt as in Ulcus from 
"Eaxos. Indeed the aspirate is 
dropt even in the Greek verb, 
as appears from ids, a dart 5 
from jaAAw, iamrw, &e. YF Or 
fr. iaxw, whence Jacio, which 
see.3 


Icon, an image. Eixay. 
Ictéricus, jaundiced. 7 Ixte- 
la 
piX0G. 
Ictus, a stroke. T'r. ico, ic- 
tum, 


Id, neuter of is, and formed 
from it. We have Ille, IlluD; 
Qui, QuoD. ¥ Al: from the 
north, Jamieson: ‘“‘ To Lat. zd 
correspond Mceso-Goth. ta, 
Anglo-Sax. hit, cel. Aitt, hid, 
Franc. Ait, 2t, Belg. het, Engl. 
it, Scot. hit.” 

Idcirco, on that account. 
Circa is about, concerning. As 
we say To talk ABour a thing. 
So Gr. duo and zegi are used. 

Idéa, an idea, notion. "Tée. 

Idem, the same. For isdem 
and iddem. Dem being a post- 
fix, as in T'antundem, Pridem. 

Identidem, now and then, at 
intervals. For zdemtidem, idem 
itidem. J Al. for cdem et idem. 


Or item et item, for itemtitem. 


3 Haigh: ‘ Fr. aix@ for aixifw, to beat 
with stripes.” 


DE-—— te . 


Ideo, on that account. That 
is, Id eo spectat, evenit, evadit. 
‘‘Humanus es, 2deo non ti- 
meo:” that is, “* Humanus es 
—id ed evadit—non timeo.” 
q Or eo is, on that account; 
and zd depends on the aime. 
Thus, when Cicero says, ‘ Fra- 
ter es 3 ev vereor,” we may In- 
troduce id: “ Frater es; id eo 
vereor facere.” So again, ‘ Non 
eo dico, quo mihi veniat in du- 
bium tua fides,” we may say, 
“ Non iad eo dico, gic, tAs 
Plautus supplies Hoc: “ Non 
EO HOC dico, quin que vis fa- 
ciam lubens.” 

Idiota, simple, illiterate, ig- 
norant. "dsarne. 

Idiotismus, a mode of ex- 


pression peculiar to a language. 


"Biariopos. 

Idololatres, an idolater.  Ei- 
dwrorerpys. 

Idolothytum, a sacrifice to 
idols, Eidwadburoy. 

Idolum, an image or repre- 
sentation. EigwAoyv. 

Idoneus, fit, meet, proper, 


suitable ; fit for the purpose, 
swhicient. Fr, ci8w, whence ¢i8o- 
pos, to seem; whence idoneus, 
seemly. Shakspeare: “1 am 
a woman, lacking wit To make 
a SEEMLY answer to such per- 
sons.” ‘That is, as Johnson ex- 
plains it, “ decent, becoming, 
proper, fit.” Neus, asin Subi- 
taneus, Consentaneus. {J Al. 
from ‘sv, proper, peculiar, 
“From Chald. y1y time, oppor- 
tunity.” V. 

Idus, tduum, the ides of a 
month. Fr. zduo, I sever. (See 
Vidua.) Horace: “dus  tibi 
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sunt agenda, Qui dies mensem 
Veneris marine Finpir Apri- 
lem.” J Jamieson: ‘“ Vere- 
lius derives it from Goth. 7da, 
negotium diligenter urgere; zdia, 
diligentia; whence our old 
Scottish adjective zdent, dili- 
gent, industrious, At this time 
the Romans gathered in the 
money which had been lent 
cut.” 

Idyllium: See Edyllium. 

Jécur, the liver. Fr. jzap, 
Mal. ixep, whence hecar, hecur, 
jecur or gecur, as ivvos and yivvos 
are the same, and as perhaps 
Gibbus is from 686é¢. G and 
J are much the same, as in 
English Garden, French Jardin. 
Hierosolyma becomes Jerusa- 
lem, Genitive jecinoris, some- 
what as Iter, Itineris. YJ “‘ From 
Hebr. jaker.” Tt. 

Jejunus,——— 

Jento, 1 breakfast. Fr. je- 
junus, whence jejunito, I am 
hungry and therefore break my 
fast. Hence jeiunito, jenito, 
jento. Jento is applied speci- 
fically hike our Breakfast. 


Igtiur, therefore. From ¢ 
yet dp, igetar, igetur. If such 
be then the case. T” for te. 

Ignarus, ignorant. For an- 
gnarus. 

Ienadvus, idle. For in-gna- 
vus. 

Fgnis, fire. Fr. iavog, a stove, 

furnace; Mol. _tavds, whence 


icnis, ignis, as x0 Kvos, cyGnus. 
We have “a furnace of fire” in 
the New Testament. § Haigh: 

“From aly An, brightness, splen- 
dor.” That is, as for 7Adov the 
ffolians said 3 Nbov, so for aiyAy 
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they nnght have said aiyNn, 
whence aignis, ignis. Or 
from a word aiyaiwos, shining ; 
whence aiyvos, ignis. J Al. for 
ingenis fr. ingeno, mgenui ; but 
with little meaning. 

fenitabulum, wood rubbed 
with wood to kindle (zgnem) 
fire. 

Ignobilis, unknown, low, 
mean. For zn-gnobilis. Gno- 
bilisis the same as nobilis, from 
gnosco as nobilis from nosco. 

Tgnominia, disgrace, igno- 
miny. For in-gnominia, the 
deprivation of a good name. 
Gnomen is the same as nomen, 
as Guobilis in Ignobilis is the 
same as Nobilis. 

Ignoro, Lam ignorant of. Fr. 
tgnarus. See Gnarus. 

Ignosco, I overlook, forgive, 
spare. or in-gnosco, L do not 
know, I determine to know no- 
thing of what has passed. We 
say, “ Forgive and forget.” 

Lleus, a twisting of the small 
gut. Elaeds. 

flex: See Appendix. 

Ilia, the flank where the 
small guts are. Fr. cidéw, Troll. 
From their convolutions. 

Ilicet, you may go. For ire 
licet. Compare Videlicet. Also, 
instantly. “ In dismissing the 
Senate and on other occasions 
the public crier hollowed out, 
Ilicet, as ‘ Actum est’ was said 
at the end of the sacrifices. 
Herce, since the assembly in- 
stantly dissolved after this notice, 
alicet was used for, instantly.” F. 

Ilithyia, Diana.  Eiaethuie. 

Itle: See Ollus. 


Illécébre, allurements. 


Fr. 


1S hy ae 


inlacio, illecto, whence illectus. 
So Verto, Vertebre. 

Illex, illicis, a decoy-bird. 
Fr. cllicio. 

Iifico, m that place, illoco, in 
hoc loco. Also, instantly. That 
is, on the spot, without changing 
place; like adrixa, i.e. & TH 
autre tomw. *‘* Quasi in eo loco, 
ubi res agitata, statim fiat.” F. 
Somewhat similarly os eive, (as 
he was,) Is used by the Greeks 
for immediately. 

Ilfido, { dash against. Fr. 
lado. See Collido. § Al. from 
Aljos, a stone. I come (in) 
against (Aifov) a stone. 

Litustris, clear, bright; con- 
spicuous, manifest, famous. Fr. 
luceo, lucsi, lucsum, whence 
lucstrum, (as Rado, Rasum, 
Rastrum,) for softness lustrum. 
q Al. from dustro, to purify. 
*“* Puto lumini dustrattonem tri- 
bui, quia tenebre polluere men- 
tes credebantur.” V. In Vir- 
gil: “ Postera Phoebea lustra- 
bat lampade terras Aurora,” 
Forcellini translates  lustrabat 
‘‘ enlightened: ” yet this sense 
is not a necessary one. f For- 
cellini explains dustro “ observo, 
circumquaque aspicio.” Shall 
we say that hence z/lustris is, 
clearly surveyed, open to view, 
manifest ? 

Iiluvies, filth, dirt. Fr. al- 
luo, as bemg washed away. 
Or in here is, not. ‘‘ Sordes 
NON lot@ in corpore animalis.” 


F, See Alluvies, Diluvies, 
Collnvies. 
Im, him. Fr. is. As Da- 


ruS, duruM. 
Imaginor, I picture in my 
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mind (imaginem) an image, | 
fancy, imagine. 

Imago, an image, figure, re- 
presentation. For zmifago fr. 
amitor. As Voro, Vorago. {| Al. 
from <iyyc, transp. euay. Or 
fr. ciypa, whence igmago, ima- 
go. 

Imbécillis, weak, feeble. 
That is, resting (zn bactllum) on 
a stick, Q Or for amvecillis 
from vacillo. Here an is much. 

Imber, imbris, a shower. Fr. 
ouBeos. As Ille for Olle. 

Imbrex, a gutter-tile for car- 
rying off (¢mbres) showers. 

Imbricatus, crooked (more 
ambricis) like a gutter-tile, laid 
above one another or sticking 
together like tiles. 

Imbulbito, 1 bedung. Fr. 
BoaBirov, dung. 

Imbuo, I steep, soak, moisten. 
** Bow, buo, is, I fill, Pleo; 
whence éufdw, imbuo, is Im- 
pleo. But the Latins used im- 
buo in a confined sense, for Im- 
pleo liquore.” V. 

Imito, Imitor, | imitate. Fr. 
elypa, evypotos, a representa- 
tion; whence ciyparéw, eiypa- 
7H, tomato, rgmito, (as pay Ava, 
machIna) for softness zmzto, as 
Pimilus for PuGmilus, Sti- 
mulus for StiGmulus. See 
Imago,? | 

Immanis: See Appendix. 

Immensus, immeasurable, im- 
mense. Fr. metior, mensus. 

Immineo, 1 hang over. 


Fy. 


1 Al. from éudé, I liken; pp. duora, 
whence a verb duordw, duote. Hence 
imito, as”OpuPpos, Imbris. { Haigh says: 
“* From tua, fuaros, a garment.” Why ? 
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mineo. Al. for immaneo, 1 
remain upon or over, 

Immo or Imo, nay, yes, yes 
rather. Scheller: ‘ Lmo seems 
to come from zmus, the low- 
est, as Certo, Tuto, from Cer- 
tus, ‘Tutus. That is, in zmo, 
on ‘the ground, fixed, certain. 
Whence it means, yes.” As 
eumedov is firmly. In this way, imo 
1. e. immo may be made up of 
a imo, inmo. Or M may be 
doubled, as amo is put for inf- 
mo,inmo, immo. Vossius: “ For 
amo i.e. postremo loco. That 
is, Lastly [ add this which is 
more. Cicero: ‘ Hic tamen 
vivit. Vivit? Imo verd etiam 
in senatum venit.’ Or imo is 
the same as Prorsus. Quia,” 
adds Vossius, ‘* que ima, 
etlam intima esse solent.” But 
Scheide more to the purpose 
compares zmo to the French 
‘au contraire,” supposing imo 
to refer to a thing reversed and 
so contrary. For Ex imo. 
Thus in Terence: ‘ Paucis te 
volo—Dictum puta: nempe 
ut curentur recté hece.—JIJmmo 
aliud.” Immo aliud is funditus 
aliud. So Donnegan translates 
apoyy, (from aipw, xpreas,) ‘ lifted 
up,—from top to bottom,—ut- 
terly.” 

Immolo, 1 sacrifice. That 
is, | sprinkle (molam) a salted 
cake (2m) upon a victim. ‘The 
ancients either offered the cake 
alone, or sprinkled victims with 
ates F’. 

Imminis, free from a public 
office, burden, or charge. Free 
from, generally. From zn and 
MUNUS. 
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Impactus, against. 
See Impingo. 

Impédimentum, a hindrance. 
Fr. ampedio. 

Impédio, 1 hinder, Fr. an 
and pedes. ‘That is, 1 throw 
anything against the feet of ano- 
ther, and hinder his progress, 
So Gr. éumodigw. 

Impédo, I support. ’Epredow, 
Ep ew. 

Impendio, very greatly. 
Impensé. 

Impendo, 1 lay out money 
upon. Pendo is to pay. 

Impensa, expense, cost. 
ampendo, impensum. 

Impensé, at great charge or 
cost. At great cost of labor 
and pains, earnestly, greatly, as 
Magnopere from Magno-opere, 
See Impensa. 

Impérator, a commander-in- 
chief of an army. Fr. impero, 
amperatum. Hence Julius Ce- 
sar was styled Imperator or 
Emperor. 

Impériosus, possessed (imp e 
7) of command; and of su- 
preme command, tyrannical. 

Impérito, 1 command. 
ampero. As Halo, Halitus. 

Impéro, 1 command, order. 
Fr. paro. Paro is to set in 
order, dispose, arrange, and 
hence, like tacow, seems to be 
used for ordering and command- 
ing. Donnegan: “ Técow, to 
place or put in order-—to order, 
command or decree.” ‘Thus 
Johnson explains To Order: 
“To regulate, to adjust, to 
manage—to procure—to dis- 
pose fitly—to direct, to com- 
mand.” 


See 


Fr, 


Fr. 
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Impertio, 1 impart. ‘That 
is, | give (partem) a part. 

Impetibilis, not to be suffer- 
ed. Fr. patior. 

Impetigo, a kind of eruption 
on the skin. Quod ampetit cu- 
tem. As Orior, Origo. 

Impeto, | assail. That is, 
peto in, I aim at. 

Impétro, 1 accomplish ; ac- 
complish the object of a request, 
obtain by request. 

Impétus, an assault, or fury 
with which we assault. Fr. im- 
peto. 

Impita, woollen socks. ’Ey- 
miAta. 

Impingo, 1 jam, dash one 
thing against another. Fr. pan- 
go, | fasten, make fast. Plautus 
has “‘ zmpingere alicul compe- 
des.” 

Implago, L ensnare. In pla- 
gas Conjicio. 

Impleo, 1 fill. Fr. wad, 
whence (from a. 1. p. érAndny) 
wayiw. So Repleo, Compleo. 

Imploro, I call upon with 
weeping, beseech with tears; 
beseech. Fr. ploro. 

Implivium, a place open at 
top in the middle of a Roman 
house, (77) into which ( pluvia) 
the rain fell. 

Impono, I impose upon, de- 
ceive. That is, zmpono fraudem, 
fallaciam, alicui. We say, To 
put upon. 

Importtnus, who without dis- 
tinction of umes, places or per- 
sons, is troublesome to others, 
and suffers them no more to be 
at rest than a sea which lacks 
(portum) a harbor. Importu- 
nate. Troublesome, grievous. 


IMP——INC 


Unseasonable, inconvenient. 
‘* Importunissime \ibidines” in 
Cicero are desires which are 
perpetually soliciting us to yield 
to them, outrageous. Jmpor- 
tunus is also restless, uneasy, 
not placid, peevish, surly. It is 
also, outrageous In one’s de- 
mands, arbitrary, tyrannical, 

Impos, wmpotis, having no 
power over. See Compos. 

Impostor, an impostor. Fr. 
umpono (which see), impositum, 
ampostum. 

Imprécor, I pray for ill to 
fall on another. 

Impine, with impunity, that 
Is, without punishment. See 
punio. 

Imputo, I count, reckon, 
compute; I put to the account 


of, lay the blame on. See puto 
and computo. 
Imus, the lowest. For infi- 


mus, Imus. 

In, in, into. ’Ev. 

i. not, as in Inequalis. 
FromGoth.zn—, says Jamieson." 
* Goth. Anglo- Sax, Franc. and 
Dutch un, Belg. on, Welsh an.” 
W. So our wn—. YF If not 
from the north, in may be from 
yj—, transp. en, in, as from ’ Ev 
is In. But hardly from av—, 
as has been proposed. 

Ina, avein. Fr. 4s, ivds. 

Jnanis, empty, void. Fr. 
ivew, to empty. Hence znais, 


ananis, as caos, saNus. | Al. 
from he infinitive ivay. 
Incanto, lenchant. That is, 


cantando duco 2n aut ad. 
ree 


1 Hermes Scyth. p. 50. 
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Incassum, in vain. Fr. cas- 
Sus. 

Incédo, I go against or to- 
wards. See cedo. 


Incendo, 1 set fire to, burn. 
From cando, as Accendo. See 
Candeo. 

Incentivus, which incites. A 
military word. Fr. ancano, in- 
cantum. ‘ Quia incentione tu- 
barum milites ad pugnandum 
incitantur.” F. GJ Or, as In- 
tendo makes Inten’l'um, zncendo 
might make zncen Tum, whence 


incentivus. That is, inflaming, 
accendens. , 
Inceptum, a beginning. Fr. 
incipio, inceptum. 
Incesso, 1 go against. Fr, 


incedo, incedsum, incessum. 
Incessus, a going towards. 
Fr. incedo, incessum. 
Incesto, 1 pollute, defile. Fr. 
incestus. 


Incestus, impure, polluted, 
incestuous. Fr. castus. 
Inchoo: See Appendix. 


Inciens, tis: See Appendix. 

Incile, a kind of ditch or 
trench for carrying off water; a 
kennel or canal. For zncidile 
fr. incido, I cut. @ Al. fr. 
zncio, | rouse or call into; me- 
taphorically applied to water 
turned off. As Cubo, Cubile. 

Incilo: See Appendix. 

Incipio, I begin. Fr. capio. 
I take in hand. 

Incttus. Ad incitas redactus, 
i. e. calces, means, reduced to 
the last straits. From an, not; 
citus, moved. ‘That 1s, it 
moveable, fixed. In allusion to 
a draught-board, where the men 
are brought to a pomt beyond 
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which they cannot be moved 
without losing the game. 

Inclytus, renowned. Fr. xAv- 
tos, much heard of; whence 
eyxAvtos. Or in is the Roman 

refix, 

Incola, an 
colo, I inhabit. 

Incolumis, safe. 
mis. 

Incommata, notches for mark- 
ing feet and inches, made on an 
instrument for ascertaining the 
height of soldiers. “Eyxdupare. 

Inconsultus, imprudent. Fr. 
consulo, consultum. ** Qui con- 
silio non utitur.”- F, 

Incrémentum, an increase. 
Fr. 2ncresco, increvi, whence 7n- 
crevimentum, wncrementum. 

Incrépo, 1 make a noise at, 
upbraid, Fr. crepo. 

Incubo, Inctibus, the night- 
mare. As (zncubans) lying on 
persons in sleep. 

Inculco, Linculcate. Fr. calco. 
Properly, [ tread or ram in by 
treading. 

Incus, incudis, an anvil. On 
which smiths (ancudunt) forge 
iron. 

Incuso, I charge (causam) 
blame to. See Accuso. 

Indago, I trace out as hun- 
ters do; I investigate. For 
induago, from indu, within ; and 
ago. ‘That is, i drive wild 
beasts from their lurking places 
into nets ready to entrap them. 
Or D is put in, as in Indigeo. 
q Al. from inde and ago, 
Scaliger: ‘* Quia inde, i. e. ex 
loco suo, agimus que vena- 
mur.” 


Indago, a 


Fr. 


inhabitant. 


See Colu- 


series of nets 
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placed round a wood or forest 
(indagere) to drive wild beasts 
into and so catchthem. Hence 
also, a chain of  fortifica- 
tions. The A may be long 
from indeago. Vossius refers 
wndago to indago, as: ‘* Non 
quidem ut feras zndaget, sed ut 
capiat indagatas.” Indago is 
also a diligent search or enquiry, 
from zndago. 

Inde, from that place, from 
that time. ‘That is, de eo loco 
in quo quid sit. Or, de eo 
tempore 2 quo quid fiat. {| 
Or fr. évéev, 2v9e’, whence ende, 
(as Gets, Deus), znde, as Ev, In. 
Or fr. évOevde, ede. 

Index, indicis, one who shows 
or discovers; a sign or mark ; 
an index, summary of a work, 
as showing what it embraces. 
Fr. indico. 

Indicativus modus, the in- 
dicative mood. Fr. indico, in- 
dicatum. Black: ‘ A certain 
modification of a verb, showing 
either the time present, past, or 
future, and asserting what we 
think certain: and _ therefore 
sometimes called the DECLA- 
RATIVE mocd,” Scheller: 
‘* When one merely shows or 
says that a person does some- 
thing, or that something is 
done to him, or that he will 
do or suffer something, it is 
the indicative or narrative 
mode.” 

Indicium, a discovery ; mark, 
sign. As made by an indez, 
indicis. 

Indico, as, { show, discover, 
disclose. Fr. dico, I say, tell. 
As Educo, as, from Duco. 
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{ Or from 2vdéxw, (1. e. évdsixe,") 
Ishow. Hence indeco, indico, 
as avEwos, animus. 

Indictio, a tax (indictum) ap- 
poimted and imposed. 

Indidem, from the same 
place, from thence also. For 
anditem from inde item. Livy: 
<‘ Falsi testes, falsa signa ex 
eadem officind exibant ; venena 
indidem intestineque czdes.” 
q Al. from inde idem. ‘The 
exact meaning of zndidem it 
seems difficult to ascertain. 

Indiff‘érens, not very curious 
or nice. ‘That is, to whom 
one thing differs little from ano- 
ther. Also, neither good nor 
bad. ‘That is, one between 
whose good or bad conduct the 
difference is not great one way 
or the other. 

Indigéna, a native of a place. 
For indugena, fr. indu, in, and 
geno, genui. Genitus in loco. 

Indigeo, I want, need. For 
imigeo, imegeo. D added for 
softness. Somewhat as in pro- 
Deo. 

Indiges, Indigétis, a man 
worshipped as a God after 
death. Fr. indigeto or indigito, 
to invoke. {@f Or indiges is for 
indages, from inde (as in Indi- 
gena) and ago. ‘That is, qui iv 
loco aliquo agit seu habitat. 
Called in Greek éyyaeios or éy- 
toms. @Y Al. for indices, fr. 
indico, considered the same as 
dedico, to consecrate,” 


1 Herodotus in his opening has amddegts 
and &modex0dvra, in the sense of amddeikis 
and mosey evra. 

? Al. for indigenes, contracted to indi- 


tym. 
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Indigéto, Indigito: See Ap- 
pendix. 

Indigitamenta, a work of the 
priests containing the names 
of the Gods and the rites and 
modes (indigitandi) of invoking 
them. See Indigeto. @ Al. 
from digitus, whence indigito, 
to point out with my finger, 
point out, show, explain. 

Indignor, 1 disdain, am of- 
fended or incensed with, am in- 
dignant. Indignam rem censeo. 

Indipiscor, [I get. For ani- 
piscor, as Indigeo for Inigeo. 
see Adipiscor. 

Indoles, natural disposition 
or abilities. For inoles (as In- 
digeo for Inigeo) fr. inoleo, an- 
olesco, to implant. The disposi- 
tion, &c. implanted by nature. 
Gellius: “ Natura induit nobis 
inolevitque amorem nostri et 
caritatem.”’ 

Indu, within. Fr. 2y8oi, whence 
endu, as from wOIvy is pUnio. 
Or fr. @dov, #00. But the 
reading of indu is not certainly 
established, and indo is perhaps 
the correct reading. 

Inducia: See Indutiz. 

Inducula, a kind of under-gar- 
ment worn by women, Fr.znduo. 

Indulgeo, I allow, indulge, 
gratify. Soft for indurgeo, 
(as pilgrim is for piRgnm 
from peRegrinus, and as 
Germ. baLbier for baRbier 
from baRba,) from im and wr- 
geo, as Indigeo for Inegeo. In 
in this case is negative. ‘* Nam 


ges, from inde and geno, genui. As being 
the native God of a place. But the ge- 
nitive would be indigenis, not indigetts. 


9¢ 
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qui zdulgens est, NON urget 
aut severé exigit, sed remittit 
facile et condonat.” F. 4 Al. 
for indalgeo, (as Insalto, Insul- 
to,) Lam not cold to, I do not 
treat a request with coldness 
and indifference. Seneca: ‘‘ Ju- 
lius et amicitiad Tiberii notus et 
FRIGORE.” Horace: “ Metuo 
ne quis amicus Frrgore te fe- 
riat.” @ Al. for induiceo fr. 
dulcis, ‘Tracto more dulci." 

Induo, 1 put on. ’Evdie. 

Indisium, a garment worn 
next to the skin. For intustum 
fr. antus. (| Or from induo. 
But this seems hardly particular 
enough. 

Industria, industry. Hill: 
‘¢ Industrius, with which the 
Greek ¢sAdrovos corresponds, 1s 
derived by Festus from indos- 
truo, contracted to instruo: 
and signifies a steady and con- 
siderate improvement of some 
talent or advantage given us by 
nature.” Instruo is to build up, 
and may mean to put together, 
establish, improve, in opposition 
to destruo, to destroy. Indus- 
tria then will be that talent by 
which arstrutmus mentem doc- 
trind aut zstruzmus 1. e. am- 
plificamus res. Persius: “ Rem 
struere exoptas.” The words 
of Festus are: ‘‘ Industrium, 
quasi qui quicquid ageret, intro 
strueret et studeret domi.” Fes- 
tus seems to understand indu 
here to be equivalent to Iutus, 
or Domi. But-zrdu may mean 


' Al. from évdouAedw ; pf. evdedvvAev- 
ka, évSovAKa, whence évdovAkew, indul- 
ceo. 
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In, that is, Valde, as in Indu- 
perator. Dacier explains in- 
dustrium thus: ‘ Laboriosum, 
qui semper aliquid struit, id est, 
agit.” §f Al. for znustria (D 
added as in Indigeo) fr. inuro, 
anustum. Quodd uri labore. 
Livy: ‘ Ztolos propter pauci- 
tatem dies noctesque ASSIDUO 
LABORE urente.” | Or may 
industrius be put for tn- 
dustarius from industo, 1. e. 
insto, as Induperans for Impe- 
rans? Instantia is explained 
by Forcellini ‘ sedulitas, assi- 
duitas,’””” 

Inditie, Inducie, a truce. 
Fr. indu, within, and ofzum, ease 
or peace. Ofium inter arma. 
{ Scheller: ‘‘ Perhaps it comes 
from ducere bellum, to lengthen 
out, carry on, war. Then 2n- 
duci@ is the not lengthening out 
war, the cessation of it for a 
time, a truce. Now a truce 
among the ancients in early 
times was a kind of peace or 
suspension of hostilities for many 
years.” 

Indivie, apparel put on. Fr. 
induo. As Exuvie. 
Inédia, hunger. 

edo, I eat. 

Ineptia, fooleries, trifles. Fr. 
ineptus. 

Ineptus, unsuitable to the 
time and circumstance, unfit, 
absurd, foolish. Nou aptus. 

ree inactive, indolent. Qui 
nullam artem exercet. Luci- 
lius: “* Iners, ars in quo NON 
erit ulla.” 


Fr. 7a not ; 


2 Al. for induretria, fr. indurgeo, ine 
dursum. ‘That is, valde urgeo opus. 
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Inertia, idleness. Fr. iners, 
gnertis. 


Infandus, not to be expressed, 


inexpressibly bad. From for, 
farts, part. fandus. 
Infans, an infant. Fr. for, 


fans. One who cannot speak. 
Homer: Nymia téxva. 

Infectus, unwrought; dyed. 
See Inficio. 

infensus, angry, enraged, hos- 
tile. See Offensus. 

Inf éri, the Gods below, the 
Shades. Fr. egos, ev L*epor. 
q Al. for infert Dei, from in- 
Serus. 

Inféria, sacrifices to the (?7- 
feri) infernal Deities or to the 
shades of departed friends. 

Inférium vinum. “ Colligas 
inferium universé dictum, quod 
Jovi inferretur.” F. 

Infernus, below. Fr. inferus, 
whence znferinus. So Supernus. 

Inférus, which is below, be- 
neath. As pertaining to the 
infert. | “ I believe it to be 
called from infero, so as to sig- 
hify xaraylovios, because the 
Gead (inferuntur terre) are 
committed to the earth.” V. 
Then infer? are Dit inferi. 

Infesto, I annoy, molest. 
Infestus sum in. 

Inféstus, hostile to, hateful or 
vexatious towards. From fes- 
tus, merry, lively, pleasant. ‘That 
is, unpleasant, disagreeable, 
troublesome. 4 Al. from fastus, 
pride, contumely. Contumeli- 
osus in,? 

Inficia : See Infitias. 


1 Gellius deduces it from festino: 
“Nam qui instat alicui, eumque prope- 
rans urget, et opprimere studet festinat- 


Inficio, 1 stain, dye; I cor- 
rupt. In is negative: I undo, 
spoil, corrupt; and hence, | 
stain. Forcellini explains Ma- 
cula “ quicquid alicujus rei pro- 
prium colorem inficit et CoR- 
RUMPIT.” { Others consider 
inficio to mean, LT workin. Jn, 
i.e. intus. ‘ Color enim indi- 
tus se immiittit et intrdO perva- 
dit.” F. | 

Infimus, lowest. 
rimus fr. inferus. 

Infinittous modus, the in- 
finitive mood. Black: “ It 
does not denote any precise 
time, nor does it determine the 
number or person, but expresses 
things in a loose manner, as ‘To 
teach.” Yet the time is often 
precise, as is manifest from the 
difference of Vivere, Vixisse, 
Victurum esse or fuisse. Schel- 
ler: ‘* The infinitive is the 
undefined mode; since,” AT 
TIMES, it is not connected with 
a person. As ‘ Discere est dul- 
ce, To learn is sweet; where 
it is not defined who learns. 
Yet this mode 1s often defined. 
As ‘Soleo scribere,’ [ am wont 
to write. And still more defi- 
nitely, when the accusative of 
the subject accompanies it, as 
‘Audio patrem vivere,’ I hear 
that my father lives.” 

Infit, he begins; he begins 
to say, he speaks. As opposed 
to defit, he fails, leaves off. 

Infitias ire, i. e. ive ad infi- 
tias, to go to deny, to deny. 
See Infitior. 


For infer- 


que, is infestus dicitur.” Rather from 
the word which -produced festino, and 
festim also whence confestim. 
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Infitior, Inficior, 1 deny. 
For infateor, non fateor. YJ Or 
for infacior from in-facto, non 
facto. ‘* Quasi quis aiat, se 
Non fecisse.” F. Compare 
Nego from Ne-ago. 

Infra, below. For anfera, 
1.e, znfera parte. So Supra. 

Infrunitus, silly. Fr. fruni- 
or. As wanting common sense, 
and not knowing how rightly to 
enjoy things. 

Infula, a fillet, turban, gar- 
land. For znfila, (as recI pero, 
recUpero; bidlum, bidUum,) 
from filum, a thread. Festus: 
“* Infule sunt filamenta lanea.” 
Vossius : “ Infule ab infilando.” 
So Fillet is from filum. But the 
Tin filum is long? Yet we have 
Dejéro and Pejéro from Jiro. 
q Al. for imfula (as siNciput 
for siMciput) fr. éu¢dw, whence 
Zudups, to cling to, fasten upon. 

Ingéniosus, endued with good 
natural talents. Fr. zagenium. 

Ingéenium, natural disposition 
or capacity. Fr. ingeno, inge- 
nui. Vis natura engenita. 

Ingens, great, large. Fr. 
gens. Festus: ‘‘ Quia gens 
populi est magnitudo, zngentem 
significat valde magnum.” Vir- 
gil has ‘“‘ Ingentes PopuULOs.” 
Dacier: ‘ Quod in gentem suf- 
ficiat.” ‘That is, as much as 
would do for a whole nation. 
Compare Oppidd, much, from 
Oppidum. @& Al. for zncens. 
So great (ut NON possit censer?) 
that it cannot be reckoned. 

Ingénuus, native, natural. Fr. 
ageno, ingenut. Also, lawfully 
begotten, as Gr. yvjouos fr. yev- 
yaw, yvaw, yvyow. Hence free 
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born, free from one’s birth; and 
so, like or becoming a free-born 
person, liberal, candid. 

Inglivies, the craw or crop 
of a bird; the gullet or swallow ; 
gluttony. From a verb gluo, 
formed from yAvgw, to swallow, 
whence Glutzo. ‘Then inglu- 
vies, like Alluo, Alluvies. @ Al. 
from inglutio, inglutivi, inglu- 
tivies, ingluvies. | Al. for in- 
gulies, from gula; whence z- 
gluies, ingluvies. Or for wngu- 
luvies. 

Ingruo, 1 fall violently on, 
assail. Properly, as cranes, 
which fly in a large band and 
with a great noise. Fr. grus, 
gruis. See Congruo. Milton: 
“That small mfantry, warr’d 
on by cranes.” J Al. soft for 
inruo. 

Inguen, the grom. “ Ab 
Zyxvoy, quia ibi in sexu sequiori 
est xvotoxia. Aut ab év et yovy, 
semen. Aut pro zngen ab m- 
geno. Quia ibi partes geni- 
tales.” V, 

Inhio, 1 covet. 
gape for. 

Inimicus, unfriendly, hostile. 
Fr. amicus. 

Iniquus, uneven, unequal, un- 
just. Fr. aguus. 

Initio, I admit (ad initia) to 
the sacred rites, initiate. QJ Or 
fr. ineo, initum. Facio ut ali- 
quis ineat, I introduce. 

Initium, a commencement, 
beginning. Fr. ineo, initune. 
An entrance on a thing. ‘The 
Latins say ‘‘ab zneunte natura.” 
Hence inztia, the sacred rites of 
Ceres. ‘* Because these rites 
were the beginning of or intro- 


That is, I 
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duction to a better life. Or 
because from Ceres is the be- 
ginning of life.” F. Or anitia 
is for iniéia sacrorum, Virgil: 
Tum Stygio regi nocturnas in- 
choat aras.” V. Or initia is 
‘* initiamenta.” 

Injungo, 1 enjoin, order, 
That is, | join a burden on to a 
person, I lay upon, impose. 
Pliny: ‘‘ Mihi Bassus injunz- 
erat ut defensionis fundamenta 
jacerem.” Pliny: “ In iis oF- 
FICIIS que mjunxeratis.” 

Injuria, wjury, wrong. Fr. 
jus, juris. Guod non jure fit. 

Innuo, I nod. Fr. nuo, veiw. 
So Annuo. 

Inoctilo, I insert the (oculum) 
eye of a bud into another stock. 

_ Inops, inopis, poor. Qui est 
site ope. 

Inquilinus, a lodger, renter ; 
a stranger. For anculinus, fr. 
ancolo. 

Inguino, I defile, befoul. Fr. 
xowa, Whence 2yxowe, inquoino, 
I profane, pollute. { Al. from 
cunio. 


Anquio and Inquam, I say. Fr.. 


everw, Aol. evexw, (as. tamos, 
txx0¢,) transp. éyxew, ingued. 
Compare linQUo from Adu. 
** Inquam,” s 
pears to be put for anquiebam.” 
qj Al. from éyydw, to pour forth, 
to send forth, 1. e. words. q] 
Some refer to Goth. quithan, 
whence our quoth. 

Inquiro, 1 seek for, ask. Fr. 
quero. 

Inséco, l say. Fr. gw, Adol. 
gxw, (See Inquio,) whence seco, 
anseco. | Al. for insequo, in- 
sequor. Persequor orationem. 


says Vossius, ‘ ap- 
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Insecta, insects. Fr. inseco, 
insectum. Like Gr. rope. 
Locke: ‘“‘ They: are called from 
a separation in the middle of 
their bodies, whereby they are 
CUT INTO two parts, which are 
Joined together by a small liga- 
ture, as we see In wasps.” 

Insicta, a sausage. 
carne CONCISA.” F. 

Insidig, an ambush, lying im 
wait. Fr. insedeo, insideo, f 
post myself on a place with a 
view to assault. ‘Tacitus: ‘‘ Juga 
ansedere ut Romanis desuper 
incurrerent.” So Gr. pay from 
edpa, a seat. 

Insigne, a sign or mark of 
distinction, a badge, ensign, sig- 
nal. Fr. signum. 

Insignis, distinguished by some 
(signum) sign or mark, distin- 
guished, remarkable. 

Insilia, the treadle of a wea- 
ver’s loom. Jor the weaver 
(insilit) leaps on it. 

Instimilo, I pretend or feign a 
charge against; [ accuse gene- 
rally, ‘ Crimen confingo in ali- 
quem, sive. verum sit sive fal- 
sum.” F. 

Insinuo, I wind gradually, iu- 
troduce myself gradually. Fr. 
sinus. 

Instpo, I throw into. 
Dissipo.. 

Insolens,, arrogant, 
Insolito more agens, 
morem excedens, 

Insolentia, msolence. Fr. an- 
solens, entis.- 

Instantia, earnestness, urgen- 

Actus instand2 urgendique. 
Instar : See Appendix. 
Instauro, I renew, restore. 


6é Ex 


See 


insolent. 
solitum 


: 
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Fr. cravpdw, otavpd, 1 fix pales 
or palisades, 1. e. with a view to 
prop up things which are fallen. 
“« Restauro, a otavpd, palum 
depango. Ex antiquo rusti- 
corum evo, qui palis edifi- 
cla, septa, aliaque reficiebant.” 
Ainsw. Compare Vallo from 


Vallus. @ Or, shall we sup- 


pose that from oraw were orae-. 


00s, oraupos, stable, and oraepow, 
oT aves, TTAUet, To make stable, 
steady, orfirm? rawpos, a stake, 


is indeed for oraepds fren 
OTH. 
Instigo, I stimulate. Fr. 


orien of. ‘mid. of orig, | goad. 

Instinguo, 1 imstigate. For 
anstigquo, fr. orivyd, as “instigo. 

Tustita, the broad border put 
round the lower part of a wo- 
man’s robe; a bandage, garter. 
Fr. ensto, or insisto, instotum. 
Because it (2nstat) stands over 
the feet. Or because it stands 
or rests upon the robe.’ 

institor, a retailer, buckster. 
Fr. insto or insislo, instetum. 
Forcellin:: “‘ Qui a mercatore 
negotiationi est prepositus, Ab 
insistendo, quod negotio gerendo 
ausistat.” Nonius: “ Instat 
mercaturam; credo rem faciat; 
frugi est homo.” 

fnstrumentum, furniture, ef- 
fects, equipage, utensils, im- 
plements, tools. Fr. instruo, 1 
furnish, equip, fit out, provide, 
arrange. 

Insubidus : See Appendix. 

Instila, anisland. From Cel- 


1“ From évorlern from éevorifw.” 


1 Voss. 
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tic ansh.* YY Or insula is, in 
salo or in sale posita. As In- 
salsus, Insulsus. QJ Al. from 
vioos, transp. yvoos, (as Nixa, 
"Ivxm, whence Vinco,) whence 
ensula, then insula, as ’Eyros, 
Intus.3 


_. Insila: “ Auinsulated house, 


not joined to the neighbouring 
houses by a common wall. 
These insul@ had often a good 
many rooms which were let out 
to families and those usually of 
the poorer sort. Whence the 
Glosses explain insula by cuyor- 
xia. Hence we may view insula 
in another light, and thus dis- 
tinguish it from Domus: That 
that was a Domus in which one 
family lived, whether joined to 
other houses or insulated; and 
that that was an znsula in which 
many families lved, whether 
joined to other houses or not.” 
iP 

Insulsus, insipid. 
SUS. 

Insulto, [ insult over, deride. 
Properly, I leap or spring over 
In a contemptuous spirit. 

Intaminatus, unsuilied. See 
Contamino. 

Intéger, whole, entire, sound, 
uncorrupted. For ztager fr. 
in, tago, tango. Of which no 
part is touched. So adixrog is 
translated by Donnegan “ entire, 
whole,” fr. Oiyw, Té0sxTou. 

Intégritas, soundness, sound- 
ness of feeling , uprightness. Fr. 
anteger, inteor a. 


Non sal- 


2 Classical Journal, Vol. 3. P. 122. 
3 For isula fr. isa. Hesychius: 
“Ia, GAes, OdAacoa.’ Isaac Voss. 
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Intelligo, 1 understand, com- 
prehend, perceive, feel. For 
wnterlego. ‘ Perhaps the original 
meaning is found in the following 
passage > of Nepos: ‘ Ut difficile 
esset zntellectu utrum eum ami- 
Cl magis verereutur an amarent.” 
Here intellectu refers to a 
CHOICE BETWEEN two things. 
€| Some understand znter in 2n- 
telligo to be the same as zntus : 
Intus mecum colligo. 

Intempéries, the state of the 
air, when it is immoderately hot 
or cold, moist or dry. ‘That is, 
when (non femperatur) it is not 
tempered by the opposite state. 

Inientio, exertion, effort. The 
action of the mind when on 
the stretch. Fr. antendo, in- 
tentus. 

Inter, between, among. Fr. 
an, as Sub, Subter, q Al. 
froin 3 éyTos, Bol. evT 0g. 

Intéramentum: “ Quicquid 
ad aliquid znterizus muniendum 
vel instruendum requiritur.” F. 
From intero, avi, from interus. 

Intéranea, the intestines. Fr. 
antera. - As Extraneus from 
Extra. 

Interbito, I perish. ‘The 
same as Intereo. Brto is Ko. 
See Beto. 

Intercalo, 1 interpose or in- 
- sert days in a month to make the 
civil year the same as the natural. 
The Priests used (calare) to 
call out or proclaim the nones, 
ides, and calends of each month 
to the people. 

Intercapédo, an interval of 
time, intermission, pause. Da- 
cier: ‘* Quod inter duo tem- 
poris spatia intercipitur.” 
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Intercédo, 1 interpose, op- 
pose. Cedo,1i. e. eo, inter. I 
stop the proceedings by a Veto. 
Also, I interpose and become 
responsible for another, am 
surety. 

Intercipio, 1 take or seize by 
surprise. Capio aliquid interea 
dum aufertur. 

Iniercus, cutis, the dropsy 
(inter cutem) between the skin 
and the flesh. 

Interdico, I interpose my opi- 
nion and so prevent a law being 


carried; I forbid generally. See 
Intercedo. 
Interdum, now and _ then, 


BETWEEN WHILE. 

Intérea, in the mean while. 
Inter ea negotia. Or, inter 
negotia facta ed tempestate. 

Intéreo, i perish, die, Eo 
here, like cfyouas, is to go to 
rutin and decay. Inter increases 
the force, as in Interneco ; and 
seems properly to have reference 
to many circumstances of ruin; 
to one thing not being by itself, 
but surrounded by many others. 
Pereo is somewhat alike. 

Intérest, it concerns or im- 
ports, Cicero: “ Multim in- 
terest yei familiaris tue, te 
quamprimum venire.” It is 
placed as it were in the very 
center of your affairs. 

Tntérest, there is a difference 
between. Nepos: Si quis 
illorum legat facta, paria horum 
cognoscat, neque rem ullam ni- 
si tempus interesse judicet :” 
That there is nothing between 
them but time, that in all but 
time they are coincident. 

Interficio, 1 kill. See Con- 
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ficio. Inter mcreases the force, 
as in Intereo. 

Interfio, 1 perish. See In- 
terficio. 

Intergérivi parietes, common 
walls which (¢xtergeruntur) are 
carried and raised between 
neighbouring houses. 

Intérim, in the meanwhile. 
Inter imi.e.eam rem. Plau- 
tus has ‘‘ 7nter rem istam.” 

Intérimo, I take in the midst, 
intercept, take, take away; I 
take from the living, kill. Here 
emo is to take,as in Adimo. For- 
cellini explains znteramo *e me- 
dio tollo.” ‘That is, ex-znter- 
emo. 

Intérior, more within ; inner. 
Fr. interus. 

Intéritus, destruction. 
intereo, interitum. 

Interlico, 1 lop so that the 
branches may be seen through. 
That is, injicio ducem inter. 
q Al. from fucus. { See also 
Colluco. 

Intermitio, I (mitto) dismiss 
a thing (2nterim) for a time. 

Internus, mner. Fr. inter er 
anterus, whence interinus, in- 
ternus. So Supernus. 

Interpello, 1 interrupt one 
while speaking. See Appello, 
Compello. 

Interpolo, I whiten or furbish 
up, patch up new things with 
old. For znterpolio, as Occa- 
pio, Occupo. 

Interpres, étis, an agent be- 
tween two parties in making a 
bargain or transacting business. 
Hence, it means one who stands 
between a writer and his reader, 
and explains the meaning of the 
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former to the latter; an ex- 
pounder, translator. Hence also 
an interpreter between two per- 
sons who speak a language un- 
known to the other. Fr. inter 
and partes. Whence interper- 
tis, interpretis. J Or from zn- 
ter and pretium. One who 
offers a price between contract- 
ing parties. Or from pars, a 
vender. ‘ Graecé pscompatas, 
1. €. meros THS mpeoews, mediato- 
res venditionis, Nam et pre- 
tium ex meariov, et tnterpretes.” 
Salmas. 

Intersum. Cicero: “ In his 
rebus nibil omnino interest.” 
There is no interval between 
them, they are directly allied or 
one and the same thing. 

Intertrigo, a chafing of the 
skin by rubbing against any 
thing. Fr. zntertero, nteterigo, 
(as Impeto, Impetigo,) znter- 
trigo. 

Intertrimentum, waste. See 
Detrimentum. 

Intervallum, the space (inter 
vallos) between the stakes of 
the rampart of a camp; any in- 
terval. 

Intértila, a kind of inner 
clothing. Fr. tnterus. Apu- 
leius has “ tunicam interulam.” 


Intérus, which is within. 
Fr. inter. As Super, Superus. 


Intestabilis, execrable. Pro- 
perly, so bad as not to be al- 
lowed (testari) to give evidence 
in a court of law, or to make a 
will. 

Intestinus, internal. 
tus. 

Intimo, { make known. 
timum et familiare facio. 


Fr. in- 


In- 
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Intimus, innermost ; very in- 
timate. For interrimus fr. in- 
terus. As Inferrimus, Infimus. 

Intra, within, Fr. tntera par- 


te. So Infra. 

Intrinsécus, on the inside. 
Fr. intra, in, sects. See the 
first Secus. 

Intro, into a place. For in- 


tero fr. interus. So Eo, Aded, 
Xe. 

Intro, enter. Intro eo. 

Introrsum, inwardly. For in- 
troversum, 

Intubum, endive. Vossius 
says: ‘“‘ Gloss. &ruBov, entiba.” 
Possibly however this évruBov 
might have been derived from 
the Latin. | “ From zm and 


tuba, a hollow instrument. 
From the hollowness of its 
stalk.” Tt. : 


Intueor, i look stedfastly at, 
fix my eye on. See Tueor. 
Intus, within. ’Evrés. 
Invehor, 1 inveigh against, 
upbraid. Properly applied to 
an enemy riding against a place 
and assaulting it. Livy: “Cim 
pleraque castella oppugnata, su- 
peratas munitiones, utrinque 2n- 
vehi hostem, nunciaretur.” 
Invénio, 1 find. ‘That is, I 
come upon, light upon. 
Investio, I sit round, sur- 


round. Properly, I clothe, 
cover. 

Invetératus, confirmed by 
age. Fr. vetus, veteris. 


Invideo, I envy. That is, I 
keep my eye fixed on an object 
with sentiments of secret jea- 
lousy. <‘* Ductum est a NIMIs 
INTUENDO fortunam alterius,” 
says Cicero. 


Etym. 
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Invisus, hated, odious. “Quem 
quo animo videre NON pos- 
sumus.” F, Or fr. invideo, 
envisum. Envied, and so hated. 
Donnegan has: “ ’Ayafoucs, to 
envy: to hate.” 

Invito, I ask, invite. Fr. 
vocito, invocito, whence invoiio, 
invito. ¥ Al. from inand zeibw, 
i persuade, whence pito, vito. 
Or from a word éuzeidwo. ¥ Al. 
from in, and airéw, aira, whence 
vito, as Aitiov, Vitium; Olvos, 
Vinum.' 

Invitus, unwilling. Fr. vito, 
L avoid, decline, devito. | Or 
from znand veo, (which is from 
Biaw) I bind, force, part. vietus 
and vitus. (Compare Vimeu 
and Vitis.) That is, much 
forced. QJ Al. from iards, 
forced ; whence éuGserds, zmvi- 
tus, invitus.? 

Inila or Enula, the herb 
elecampane. Corrupted from 
helenium, elenium, enelium; fr. 
éAeviov. 

Involo, I filch, steal. That 
is, [ fly upon, invade. {J Al. 
from vola. In volam meam 
jacio. 

Involucrum, a wrapper. Fr. 
involvo, involutum. As Sepul- 
tum, Sepulcrum. 

Involvilus, a small worm 
that (involvit) winds itself round 
the leaves of vines, &c. 

Inuus, Pan. Ab ineo, sensu 


1 Al. from vivo, vivitum. I calltoa 
meal. As Conviva (from vivo) is a 
guest. 

2« From in, negative, and ei8ds, 
complying, obedient.” Haigh. 


2D 
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appodsoacrixw. Sic Vaco, Va- 
cuus, 

Jo, an exclamation of sorrow 
or of joy. “Iw. 


J ocus, merriment, a jovial or 
pleasant saying , joke, jest. Fr. 
iiy7 (or idyds) a shout of joy,a 
noise; hence transferred to 
noisy merriment, to ‘‘ merriment 
which is wont to set the table 
ona roar.” Hence Jugus, (as 
"Ingots, Jesus), and jogus, (as 
pTay, mOla,) whence for soft- 
ness jocus. (| Al. from tayas, 
noise ; whence jacus, jocus. 4] 
Al. from juvo, T amuse, enter- 
tain; whence juvecus, jucus. 
See Focus. 

Iota, the Greek name of the 
letter 1, Also, a jot or tittle. 
"Iara. 

Jovis, of Jupiter; anciently 
(as Varro says) the nominative 
case. From the Hebrew Jovah 
or Jehovah. | Or from Zeve, 
Zevs, whence Jets, (as Zuyoy, 
Jugum,) and Jovis, as vEos, 
nOVus; #Ea, nOVem. 

Ipse, himself. For 1s-pse. 
from 2, (i. e. gz) Doric of o¢e, 


which is not only Him, but 
Himself. YJ Al. from 2 sim- 
ply. 

Tra, anger. From és, Poet. 
eipss, wrath.t Or froin eiga, 


(same as cow, whence épic) may 
have been a word eipa, much the 
same as @1s, contention, an- 
ger. © Or from the North. 
“ TIrre among the Anglo-Saxons 
signifies as nearly as possible, 


1 So translated (inter alia) by Donne- 
gan. The Etywol. Magn. states that the 
Arcadians said épiwies for épylSecOat. 
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passion, irascibility, and irrita- 


tion. Germ. 7rren is to irritate, 
and to take ill.” W. “ From 
Hebr. chirah.” Tt. @ ‘Al. 


from the snarling sound zr. In 


allusion to R, the <‘* canina 
litera.” 2 
Tracundus, given to anger. 


Fr, tra, whence iror, tratus. 
So Facundus from For, Vere- 
cundus from Vereor, 

Trascor, 1 am angry. 
iva, whence 2ror, iratus. 

Ire, to go. From eo, or from 
20, Gr. iw, whence zre, as Audio, 
Audire. 

Tris, a rainbow; 
flower de luce. “pis. 

Irnea: See Hirnea. 

Ironia, iony. Eipwvele. 

Irpex, irprcis, a rake or har- 
row. From denag, domaryos, 
the same. Somewhat as “Ou- 
Bpos became Imbris. 

Irrito, 1 provoke, enrage. 
From irrio (or hirrio), irritum, 
as properly applied to the irrita- 
tion of dogs. Facio ut canis 
irriat, Plautus: ‘“ Ne ca- 
NEM quidem zrritatam_ volet 
quispiam imitarier.” q Al. from 
é pedo, by corruption 22624 and 

sbsldw. T for 0, aS AnOdw, 
1a eee q <* Verel. in Ind. has 
reita ; irritare,” says Wachter. 
From this northern word might 
flow rito, and inrito, irrito. 
Forcellini has: ‘* Jrrito and 
Inrito.” J Or from fiw. See 
Prorito. 


Fr. 


also, the 


* Tooke says: “ Irasc-i is from An- 
glo-Sax. irs-ian.” ‘This is erroneous, as 
the S in érascé is fortuitous. 
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Trritus, of no effect. Non 
ratus, not ratified. 

Irrogo, 1 ordain against, in- 
flict on, That is, rogo a. I 
bring in a law against. See 
Arrogo, Derogo. 

Is, he, this or that. Fr. 6, 
which is not only who or which, 
but he or this. As 4 8 o¢ in 
Plato. So 05 xa} Os, this and 
that person. ‘The aspirate is 
dropt, as in Ulcus from “Eaxos, 
and Uti from “Ors. And I is 
put for O, as in Imbris from 
"OuBoos. GF The Mceso-Geth, 
as, Germ. es, is the same. 

Ischiadicus, Ischiacus, apper- 
taining to the hip. “Inyiadixds, 
longianes. 

Isicium, a sausage. For in- 
sicium. Athenzus however has 
ivixiov. 

_ Isis, a Goddess of the Egyp- 
tians. “Ios. 

Isocolon, Isodomon, Isopleu- 
ron, lsoscéles, Greek words. 

Tste, this, that. From d¢ te, 
as Is from “Os, YJ Al. from is, 
with ¢e affixed, asin Tute. But 
in this case perhaps te would have 
remained unchanged through the 
cases. 

Isthic: See Istic. 

Isthmia, the Isthmian games. 
" To Osc. 

Isthmus, an isthmus. "Icdude. 

Istic or Isthic, the self-same. 
Fr. este and hic. 

Istorsum, thitherward. Istum 
locum vorsum. 

Ita, so, thus. Fr. sive, trans- 
lated by Donnegan (inter alia) 
“¢ thus, so.” 

Jtaque, therefore. ‘That is, 
andso. Eire is also “ then.” 
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Item, in the same manner, 
likewise, also. Short for atidem. 
q Al. from eira, after that. We 
have decEM from 8éxA. But 
this may not apply. 

ter and Itiner, 2tinéris, a 
journey, way. Fr. eo, datum. 
Itiner may be fr. zto, ztino. As 
Fruor, Fruinor, whence Frui- 
niscor, Fruniscor. We have 
Jecur, Jecinoris. 

Itéro, 1 do or go over again, 
repeat. From iferum, again; 
and this from érepov, another, 1. e. 
another time. Aspirate dropt, 
as in "Eaxos, Ulcus; and E 
turned to J, as in’ Ey, In; ’Evros, 
Intus; YJ Al. from ater or 
fr.itum. ‘I go often.” Black. 
** Per zter factum revertor.” W. 

ftérum, again. See Itero. 

Ithyphallus: a Greek word. 

Ittdem, in Vike manner, like- 
wise. Fr. zta and dem, as in 
Pridem, Idem. For itadem, as 
pwavAve, machina. Ff Al. for 
ita and idem, or iterum and 
adem. 

ftiner: See Iter. 

Ito, 1 go frequently; I 
Fr. eo, ttum. 

Jtus, agoing. Fr. eo, tum. 

Juba, a mane. Hence, the 
feathers which a cock raises on 
his neck ; the crest of a helmet; 
the silver train of a comet. Fr, 
go6y, phoba, whence hoba, (as 
from SépBw is Herba,) and joba, 
(as Jecur for Hecur,) then juba. 
Vossius: “The Afolians said 


go. 


eYyis for pOyis, orTux for 
otOmn, Xe.” 
Jubar, radiance, splendor. 


“¢ Jube quandarm similitudinem 


referens.” F. Juba is applied 
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to numerous objects of a bright 
or radiant color. @ Al. from 
08a, to terrify; hence astonish, 
amaze. As Juba from &e6y. 

Jibeo, | command. As Juba 
is from ®06y, so jubeo its from 
doBew, to frighten, and so fright- 
en with menaces, menace. 
Then to command in a mena- 
cing manner. Shakspeare has 
«© Aneye like Mars’ to threaten 
and command.” * 

Jubilo, I shout. For juilo 
fromiov, an exclamation, whence 
Gi. Compare Ejulo. B added, 
as in BiBo, and perhaps roBur. 
q Al. from Hebr. jobe/, a trum- 
pet. 

Jucundus, delightful, Fr. 
juco, whence juvacundus, ju- 
cundus, as Vereor, Verecundus ; 
For, Facundus. 

Judex, judicis, a judge. For 
juridexr, juridicis, from jus, 
juris, and dico. One who states 
the law. 

Jiudico, | judge. See Judex. 

Jugérum, the Roman acre. 
Fr. gugo, gungo. ‘Vhe space 
occupied in two ‘actus qua- 
drati” joined together, ([ Al. 
from jugum. As much space 
as could be ploughed by a yoke 
of oxen in one day. 

Jugis, perpetual, continual. 
Fr. gugo, gungo. As referring 
to divisions of time joined on 
witheut intermission. So cuve- 
x75, 1.e. holding together. And 
Latin Continuus. 


1 Al. from jus habeo. Al. from fafa, 
= ©, Siafiss, Sia Bidw. Haigh says: 
‘¢ From iméw, to be above.” "But 3 tréw 
should rather mean to be under. 


glans, 


i | 


Jiglans,a walnut. For Jovis- 
Joiglans, Juglans, as 
pUnio from 701. ‘The acorn 
or nut of Jove. So called from 
its magnitude. 

Jigo, 1 join, yoke. Fr. a” 
fut. 2. fuya. 

Jigila: See Appendix. 

Jugulo, L kill. Czdo jugu- 
lum. 

Jigulum, that part of the 
neck where the windpipe 1s. 
“From jugum. Because the 
yoke is fastened to this part.” 


Tt. ( Al. from jugo, jungo. 
As joining the head to the 
body. 


Jugum, a yoke, joining to- 
gether the necks of two oxen. 
Er. goyov. Or from jugo,jungo. 
Hence a yoke of oxen; a pair. 
And the yoke of slavery or 
thraldom. Also, a machine 
under which vanquished enemies 
were made to pass, consisting of 
two perpendicular stakes joined 
by a horizontal one. Hence, 
from the same transverse form, a 
frame for supporting vines, and 
the beam on which weavers turn 
their web, And, (like Géyov) 
the beam of a balance, and the 
bench or seat of rowers. Also, 
the ridge or top of a mountain. 
Perhaps from its continuity. 
(See Jugis.) <“* Pracipué dici 
videtur de CONTINUO montis 
cacumine.” F, Or from several 
hills running on in continuity. 
Or, jugum is the same as Jugu- 
lum, and so we may compare 
Gr. ‘Berpi, the neck, and beipas, 
the summit of a mountains AdPos, 
a neck and the summit of a 
mountain. 
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Julius, July. In honor of 
C. Julius Caesar, who was born 
in this month. 

Juilus, the moss of plants. 
"Toudos. 

Jumentum, a beast of bur- 
den. Fr. juvo, whence juvamen- 
cum, jumentum, like Adjumen- 
tum. * Quod nostrum laborem 
vel onera subvectando vel arando 
juvat,” says Columella. So 
Virgil of the bull dying from 
the plague: ‘‘ Quid labor aut 
BENEFACTA jurant?” ¥ Al. 
for gugamentum fr. jugo, to 
yoke. 

Juncus, a bulrush. Fr. jun- 
go. Useful in weaving and 
binding. So Wachter derives 
Germ. BINTZ, juncus, from 
BIN DEN, to bind.? 

Jungo, I join. For jugo, 
(as Frango for Frago) fr. fdya, 
or fr. fuya fut. 2. of fevyu. 

Junior, younger. For juve- 
nior fr. juvenis. 

Juniperus, a juniper tree. Fr. 
junis, (whence junior) young ; 
and pario. ‘‘ Because it produces 
its young berries, while the old 
ones are ripening.” Tt. “ Quia 
perpetud renascitur.” W. . 

Jumus, June. 
honor of Junius Brutus, the 
first consul. @ Al. for Juno- 
nius, ‘Lhe month sacred to 
Juno. J Al. from the yuniores 
who were the body-guard of 
Romulus. Ovid says: “ Ju- 
nius ajuvenum nomine dictus.” 

Junix, aheifer. Fr. juvenis, 


' Al. from gyotvos, whence xoivos, 
transp. toyxos, joncus, juncus. 


Perhaps in 
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whence juvenix, junix. Com- 
pare Juvencus. 

Juno, Juno. For Zuno (as 
Zéyov, Jugum) from Za2y or 
Ziv, Jupiter. Or rather from 
Zavo, Juno. Somewhat as 
hUmus from .Apis.? 

Jupiter, Juppiter, Jupiter. 
From Zeds xatyo, whence Jus- 
piter (as Ztyov, Jugum), Jup- 
piter or Jupiter. Pythagoras 
has in the vocative Zed mateo. 
q Or from Jovis-pater, (Jovis 
being anciently found in the no- 
minative,) Joipater, Jupiter, 
as from 7OIvjis pUnio. So we 
find Neptunus Pater, Janus 
Pater, &c. Compare Juglans, — 

Jurgo, I sue at law, litigate, 
dispute, brawl. For jurigo, from 
jure ago. So Litigo is Lite-ago. 

Juro, Lswear. Fr. jus, jurés: 
“Nam, qui jurat, religiosé 
spondet se aliquid, ceu jus sit, 
servaturum.’” V, When Cesar 
says, ‘‘ Juravit, se, nisi victo- 
rem, in castra non reversurun,” 
the person who thus swore was 
pound to consider his oath as a 
law to himself. ‘The Latins said 
jus-jurandum, juris-jurandi. 

Jus, juris, law, right, justice. 
Jus is fr. jusst from jubeo. 
That which is ORDAINED by 
laws human or divine. (J Al. 
from 8¢0s, right, formed fr. dée1, 
dei, it behoves; as from xypees is 
xpéos, debitum. AE being turned 
to J, somewhat as in Soldiery 
DI is pronounced J. 


' 2 « Rudbeck derives it from Gio or Jo, 
terra. He says that in Gothic ‘ Jo och 
Juna’ signifies husband and wife.” Ja- 
mieson. 
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Jus, juris, broth. Juris is 
fr. Gweov, which means “ pure, 
unmixed,” but seems rightly 
supposed by Lennep to have 
originally meant ‘* fervens, fer- 
vidum.” Hence joris, (as Zv- 
yov, Jugum,) and juris, as opis, 
tUris. GY Or jus is from a 
word fog formed from %w, like 
x85, S20. Cicero has “* Jus 
FERVENS, and Horace “ TE- 
PIDUM jus.” So Gr. fwd, 
broth, is from {dw, elwuat, same 
as ew, to boil. Or fr. Cdors, 
fr. Sow, Quow, whence fubcs, fer- 
mented liquor, and du, leaven. 
q Al. from the north. ‘“ From 
jas, ‘fervor, ebullitio,’ which 
remains among the Welsh from 
the ancient language of the Bri- 
tons, the Germans have jesen, 
‘effervescere.” W.' . 


Jussum, an order. Fr. jubeo, 


jubsi, jubsum, softened into 
Jusst, jussum. 

Justitia, justice. Fr. justus. 
As Malus, Malitia. 

Justitium, a total cessation 
from law proceedings, ordained 
ina public mourning. Fr. juris 
statio, a standing still of the law. 
So Solstitium. 

Justus, just. Fr. jus, as 
Onus, Onustus. Horace: “Qui 
leges quraque servat.” 

Juvencus, a bullock. Fr. 
Juvenis, whence juvenicus, ju- 
vencus. F Al. from juvo. ‘‘ Quia 
jam juvare ad agrum colendum 
potest.” F. See Jumentum. 

Juveénis, young, youthful. Fr. 


1 « Fr, jus. Because it was distributed 
in families (per justas portiones) in 
equal portions.” Tt. That is, ex jure. ° 


Juvo. 


JUX 


One who is arrived at 
that time of life which admits 
of his being of use to his country 
and to his family and to himself. 

Juventa, youth. Fr. juvenis. 
As Senex, Senecis, Senecta. 

Juvo, I succour, help, assist. 
Fr. iw, (whence izouas) I cure, 
remedy. Horace: “Qui salu- 
tar! juvat arte fessos.” Pliny: 
“* Graveolentiam halitis buty- 
rum efficacissimé juvat,” reme- 
dies. Hence jao, jaVo (as V 
is added in Lavo), whence juvo, 
as xApos, hUmus; and as vice 
versa cAnis from xYvos. Juvo 
is also, to please, delight, amuse. 
“ Quia, que prosunt, eadem 
feré voluptati sunt,” says For- 
cellini. "Jaivew (which is from 
idw) 1s to gladden and delight. 
q Haigh: “ Fr. foddw, Coda, to 
obscure, to shade, metaph. to 
protect.” Hence jopho, (as 
Zuyov, Jugum,) jovo, (as viGos, 
niVis), then 7uvo.9 

Juxta, immediately upon, 
hard by, near. Also, nearly 
alike, equally. Also, agreeably 
with or according to something 
else, as being nearly likeit. Fr. 
jugo, (whence jungo,) juri, jux- 
tum, like Mixtum. As joining 
on with. Butler: “ When we 
say, Sepultus est juxta viam 
Appiam, the real expression is, 
A parte juncté ad viam Appiam.” 


2 << Guicharto dici videtur quasi jubenis 
a juba, quasi Comatus ; vel quasi jupenis 
ab tahvn, barba; unde srnvhrys, juve- 
nis. V. 

3 Some refer juvo to Jovis. Quia, qui 
juvat, ille est quasi Jupiter ei quem juvaé. 
qi Al. from xdw, whence chu Vo, juvo. Ho- 
mer has ’ExU67 Oupds, His soul was poured 
out in joy. 
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Iynz, a wag-tail. “Ivy§. 


L. 


Labarum: See Appendix. 

Labdacismus, afaultin speech, 
when the L (1. e, A&6sa same as 
Ad&pBea) is repeated too often. 
Aapdaxicpnds. 

Labéfacio, 1 make to totter. 
Labare facio. 

Labellum, a little lip. Fr. 
labrum, as Flagrum, Flagellum. 

Labeo, blobberlipped. One 
whose (labia) lips are bigger 
than usual. So Capito from 
Capitis. 

Labes, a great downfal or 
sinking of the ground as in 
earthquakes. <Any. great ruin, 
destruction, damage. So a pes- 
tilence. From labor, to fall ; 
as Cedo, Cedes. Thatis, lap- 
sus, casus. Virgil: <‘* Stellas 
precipites ceelo labi.” Also, a 
blemish, spot, blot. Forcellini 
defines /abes << casus, ruina, vi- 
tium quodlibet quo res de suo 
statu dabitur, DEFORMATUR- 
QUE et corrumpitur.” Some 
explain /abes in the latter sense 
of a spot or stain which (dabitur) 
falls on a garment. 

Labium, alip. Fr. azBéw or 
AuBo, to take hold of. As we 
take hold of food, of a glass, &c. 
with the lips. 

Labo, I totter, am ready to 
fail; I waver, hesitate. Soft 
for blabo fr. BAawBa fut. 2. of 


1 Quayle notices Celt, lébar. 
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Ba&arw, to maim or hurt a per- 
son’s feet so that he cannot go 
on, to make to err, to trip. 
Homer: Alas pev oAtobe Dewy, 
Brahey yap ’Abjvy. B dropt, as 
‘Tin Latus from Taerdés. ¥ Al. 
from ogard, fut. of oparrw, I 


‘rendering tottering or unsteady. 


Hence phalo, (as 3$earAw, Fal- 
lo,) transp. lapho, (as Mop>a., 
Forma,) and labo, as éudu, 
am Bo. 

Labor, I faulter, err; I fall, 
fall down; glide, as a stream, 
1, e. fall down the channel. Ap- 
parently of the same origin as 
labo.” 

Labor, toil, labor. Fr. Aa- 
Rew, AacBo, to undertake. As 
Xenophon uses AxpBavew epyov, 
suscipere opus. @ Al. from 
labo. Quo membra et genua 
labant. Or rather it means 
properly that tiredness and fa- 
tigue incident on constant slip- 
ping or tripping. 

Labos, the same as labor. 
As Arbos, Arbor. 

Labésus, laborious. Fr. labos. 

Labrum, a lip. See Labium. 
Hence the extremity, edge, or 
brink of anything, Also, any 
large open vessel. ‘* Diductas 
habens oras; et in exteriorem 
partem, in modum Jlabrorum, 
repandas.” F. Others suppose it 
in this sense to be put for lava- 
brum, a bathing-tub, fr. davo. - 

Labrusca: See Appendix. 

Laburnum: See Appendix. 

Labyrinthus, a labyrinth. 
AaBupivios. 


2 Germ. lauffen is to flow. 
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Lac, lactis, milk. Lactis 
is contracted from yaAaxros. 

Lacca, — 

Ldcer, torn, rent, lacerated ; 
maimed, mangled. Fr. Aaxlis, 
arent; or Aaxéw, Aaxw, I rend. 


Licerna: See Appendix. 


Lacéro, 1 tear. Fr. lacer, 
lacera. 

Lacerta, Lacerius: See Ap- 
pendix. 


Lacertésus, brawny, sinewy, 


musculous. Fr. lacertus, the 
sinewy part of the arm. Ci- 
cero: “ O lacertorum tori.” 


Lacertus,-—— 

Lacesso, I rouse, stimulate, 
invite, challenge, provoke, irri- 
tate ;. ‘Limportune, 1, e. provoke 
by my importunity. Fr. lacio, 
as Facio, Facesso; Capio, Ca- 
pesso. Lacio seems here to be 
from Aaxid 1. e. Aaxiow fut. of 
Aaxitw, to rend, and hence tor- 
ment, harass, like ‘* lacero.” 
Lacio is here however usually 
taken in its common sense, I 
attract, allure, invite, &c. 4 Al. 
from dacero. 

Lachanizo, I am soft, weak 
or faint. That is, Aevavitw, from 


Acyavoy. “© Quid enim OLERE 
mollius et languidius ?” asks a 
Delphin Editor. 

Lachanum, eatable herbs. 
Aéyavoy. 

Lachésis, one of the Fates. 


Aanyerss. 

Lacinia, the lappel, flap, or 
fringe of a garment. Also, the 
border or hem of a garment. 
Apuleius often uses it for the 
whole garment. ‘‘ Proprié de 
fimbriis seu SEGMENTIS que 
ad oram vestis assuuntur, et 
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alterum ab altero DIVISA pen- 
dent. A Aaxls, scissura.” F. 
Or fr. Aaxls, whence dacino and 
lancino. Pliny has: “ Porrum 
et allinm ferunt in daciniis col- 
ligatum.” From which Forcel- 
lini concludes ‘‘ RESECTAM et 
SEPARATAM particulam Jaci- 
niam dici posse.” 

Laciniosus, full of (lacinie) 
borders, plaits, or folds ; crum- 
pled, jagged. Also, impeded ; 
properly applied to persons im- 
peded in their walk by the flaps 
and folds of their garments. 

Lacio, (whence Elicio, Alli- 
cio, &c.) I draw, attract, allure, 
invite. Lucretius: “ Que /a- 
cere in fraudem possent.” Fr. 
ZAnw or éAxve, tratisp. Aexw, and 
Aextw, whence /ecio, (as from 
‘APraw is RApio,) then lacio, 
as mAneo from wEvw or pEvéew. 
q Al. from Agua fut. of Aaxifo 
which Hesychius explains (inter 
alia) dwredw, to flatter, wheedle. 
But the sense of wheedling is 
derived from that of drawing. 4] 


* From Hebr. LKH, to al- 


lure.” V. “ Germ. locken, 
Belg. locken and lacken are to 
allure.” W. 

Lacryma, Lacrima, a tear. 
Soft for dacryma, fr. Saxpupa, a 


weeping. 
Lactaria, spurge or milk- 
weed... Fr. lac, dactis. From 


its milky. j juice. 

Lacteolus, whiteas milk. Fr. 
lac, lactis. 

Lactes, the smallguts, chitter- 
lings. Fr. dac, lactis. “ From their 
milky color. Or because they are 
as sweetas milk. Or because in 
them the food turns into a milky 


t 
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moisture.” Thus Forceilini, 
who had just before explained 


them ‘* tenuiora intestina in 
animalibus, dacieo pingui — ob- 
ducta, mollia.” Priscian says 


they are called in Greek yarux- 
gids fr. yara, YHARKTOS. 

Lacto, I give milk; 
milk. Fr. lec, lactis. 

Lacto, I allure, wheedle. Fr. 
lacio, lacitum, lactum. Com- 
_ pare Delecto. 

Lactuca, a lettuce. Fr. lac, 
lactis. ‘‘ From the milky juice 
which exudes upon its being 
wounded.” ‘T't.* | So Caduca. 

Lacuna, a ditch, pool; also, 
any small chasm, cavity or hole: 
also, a want or defect, from the 
notion of a chasm or vacuum. 
Fr. lacus, or Gr. A&xog whence 
lacus. 

Lacunar, the empty space 
left in ceilings between the dif- 
ferent beams to be ornamented ; 
a carved or fretted ceiling. 
From the (dacune) chasms be- 
tween the beams. 

Lactno, | fret or frit, varie- 
gate with (/acunis) hollows. 

Lacus, a lake, meer, cistern, 
font, receptacle of waters; any 
receptacle, as a vat into which 
the wine runs after it is pressed, 
an oil-cooler, a corn-bin, &c. 
Also, the same as Lacunar. Fr. 
ene and Adxxos, translated by 
Donnegan “a hollow, pit or 
cistern ‘where water 1s contained ; 
a tank; a pit for containing oil, 


I suck 


™ Wachter derives lactuca from Germ. 
lattich, lettuce ; and this fr. letten, to let, 
hinder: “ Quia refrigeratrix est, et Ve- 
neri maximé adversa, ut Plinius docet.”? 


tym. 
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grain, pulse, &c.” Some refer 
to Aaxis, “ fissura,’ which is 
perhaps allied to A&xos.? ** Lache, 
(Germ.), Welsh dlwch, Engl. 
lake. Lache is also an incision, 
a gap caused by incision.” W. 

Ledo, 1 burt, harm. Fr. 
Aaide Doric of Anite, fut. 2. of 
Anifw, 1 devastate, ravage, 
whence Anis, Anidis, Dor. Acis, 
Aaivos, prey, booty.3 

Lena, an upper robe or man- 
tle. For chlena fr. yAdiva. 

Leta, public grounds. Adira 
and Adira. 

Letitia, joy. Fr. letus. 
Meestus, Meestitia. 

Latus, joyful, mirthful, cheer- 
ful. For detus (as Licet for 
Dicet) fr. dels, daitds, a feast, 
entertainment. From the festi- 
vity and mirth of banquets. 
Barnes translates evdesmvos daires 
in Huripides “LETA convivia.” 
q Al. from yeraiw, (considered 
the same as yeAzw,) to laugh; 
pf. yeyéruitos, yedruitos, whence 
fetus, as Lactis from Tadexros. 
q Al. from Aaiw, (considered 
the same as Adw and Aadtw), to 
enjoy; pf. AéAcuras. J Al. from 
the North. Germ. gelachier, 
Anglo-Sax. hleahtor, is laughter. 
Anglo-Sax. gled + is glad. 

Levis: See Levis. 

Levus, \eft, on the left. Fr. 
Aaids, Axi Voc, as dis, oVis. “And 


As 


? Adkos however may be referred to 
AéAaxa pf. of Adw, I receive. 

3 Al, from dyAéw, transp. Andéw, Anda, 
I plunder, lay waste, injure. But why 
in ledo? ¥ Al. from Aolény fr. Avia, 
J hurt; whence Aomds, Aorybs, Aoldepos. 
But we should thus have had idido. 

4 Wachter in Glat. 

2 £ 
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because the left hand 1s slower 
and duller in action than the 
right, /evus is slow, foolish, 
silly, infatuated.” F.  Levus 
is used, in reference to omens, 
in the opposite senses of pros- 
perous and adverse; for which 
various reasons have been as- 
signed. 

Laganum, a thin cake made 
of fine flour, oil, &c. Adyavoy. 

Lagéena, Laguna, a flagon, 
flask. Adynvos, Adyuvos. 

Lagéos: See Appendix. 

Lagois, a sea hare, a kind of 
fish. Aayols. 

Lagopus, a bird called the 
white partridge. Aayarous. 

Laicus, belonging to the laity. 
Aaixds. 

Lalisio, the foal of a wild 
ass. Pliny seems to suppose it 
an African word: ‘ Pullis eo- 
rum Africa gloriatur quos lali- 
siones appellant.” * 

Lallo, It sing lalla or lullaby 
as anurse to achild. ‘ From 
the easy pronunciation of L by 
children.” F. Or from the 
sound lal lal. 'The Germ. lal- 
len is translated by Wachter 
“‘ corrupté et impedité loqul, ut 
solent puerl.” Ads is to prat- 
tle or talk. 

Lama, a slough, bog, ditch. 
Fr. dacouas, [ err, 1 stumble; 
pp. yAnpas, Dor. crauas, whence 


«6 Martial says : Cum tener est onager 
solaque lalisio matre Pascitur, hoc 1N- 
FANS, sed breve nomen habet. Hence, 
since &AaAos corresponds to INFANS, 
whence dAaditw, INFANS sum, from aAa- 
Aifwy might come (by dropping A, as 
Rura from “Apovpa, ) lalisio.” V. 


lama, as Rura from “Apovpa. 
Or from d&Anpa, Dor. draue, a 
wandering, J Al. from Acizaé, 
a moist meadow ; whence Ayi- 
pak, Dor. Adpak. Ff Al. from 
Anppe, Dor. Adupa, from Anbu, 
to intercept, seize. @ Al. from 
Adpos, a large cavity: “ vorago 
viarum,” says Ainsworth. 

Lamébero, 

Lambo, W lick. For dabo (as 
Cumbo for Cubo) fr. Aaa fut. 
2. of agmrw, L lap up. YF AL. 
for AnBéw, Ax Bw, I take, specially 
with my lip, which is hence 
called Labrum. G The old 
Germ. was labben, allied to our 
word T’o lap. 

Lamella, a thin (lamina) 
plate of metal, For Jdamt- 
nella. 

Lamentum, a lamentation, 
Fr. lacrymor, I weep, lament, 
whence lacrymamentum, (as 
from Atro is Atramentum,) and 
by contraction lacrymentum, 
lamentum. J Al. from xAadpe, 
a weeping; whence clamen, la- 


men, lamentum. As Momen 
and Momentum. 

Lamia, a sorceress. Aa- 
peice. 


Lamina, a plate of metal, 
&e. Fr. jarapévy, driven or 
beaten out. Plutarch has Aez- 
Tig eAnAapEvoy oleypoy. 

Lampas, a torch; a fiery 
meteor, Aapas. 

Lamyrus, a sea-lizard. For- 
cellini quotes Gr. Adpugos as 
synonymous. 


Lana, wool; down. Fr. Ay- 
voc, Dor. Acvos. 
Lancea, a lance, spear. 


‘“‘ Lanze Germ., lance Armor., 
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langa Irish, dance French, Gr. 
Aoyxn, Lat. fancea.” W.t 

‘+ Lancino, I tear, mangle. Fr. 
Aaxim fut. of Aaxifw; whence 
lacio, lacino, lancino, as N is 
added in Frango, Pango. J Al. 
from lancea.” 

Langueo, | droop, faint, lan- 
guish, Fr. Awyyetw or Anyyiu, 
{ am remiss, am timid or indo- 
lent. GY Or fr. Ajyw, Dor. ac- 
yw, | cease, leave off; whence 
lageo, langeo, as N is added in 
Pango, Frango. 

Lanio, I tear or cut in pieces. 
From Celt. lain, a sword. See 
Lanista. YJ Al. from Advis, wool, 
whence Aavitw, (fut. Aaviow, Ag- 
vi@,) to divide wool, and thence 
to divide generally. But A 
should thus be long.3 

Lanista, a trainer of gladia- 


1 Wachter: ‘‘A word left by the 


Celts, and thence transferred to other 
languages.j Varro says that it is not 
a Latin but a Spanish word. He says 
‘ Spanish,’ because it was used by the 
Celtiberians. The thing and its name 
were known of old not only to the Spanish 
Celts, but to the Gallic, British, and 
German Celts. The Armorics preserve 
its root in langa, to dart, the French in 
lancer, and the Spanish in lanza.” How- 
ever, these last verbs might have been 
formed from the substantives, as Jaculor 
from Jaculum. As Aolw formerly existed 
(as is asserted by Blomfield, and as is 
manifest from Aoryds, Aoiuds, &c.) in the 
sense of hurting or destroying, [ imagine 
that Adw (which is the same in fact as 
Avw,) produced Aolw, and that AéAoxa 
perfect of Adw produced Adky, Adynn, Adb~ 
yxn- If so, the Greek word is the root 
of all the rest. A change was made 
sumewhere. Why should the Greeks 
have put O for A, any more than the 
Celts should have put A for O? 

2 « Aj. from lanx, lancis. As first 
signifying to divide or distribute, then to 
tear in pieces.” F, 

3 Haigh refers lanio to lanius; and 
this to ‘ Adivos, (Adios, ) stony, cruel.” 


AIS) 


tors. “ From Celt. flan, a 
sword, so as to mean ‘ prefectus 

: Yj 4 
gladiatorum ;’ and not a /ani- 
ando, as they commonly and 
foolishly say.” W. It is pro- 
nounced to be a Tuscan word 
by Isidorus. 

Lanius, a butcher. Qudd 
concidit dantatque pecudes. 

Lanigo, the soft woo! or 
gossamer on fruits, leaves, Kc. ; 
the down on the face; the down 
on young birds. Fr. dana. So 
Salsus, Salsugo. 

Lanz, lancis, a broad plate, 
platter. Hence dances are the 
scales of a balance. As raday- 
rov, a scale, is from TetaAavras 
pf. pass. of a verb tadraive, 
same as TaAdw, to support; so 
from teraduyxa, pf. act. of te- 
Aaivw, might be a word tadnyé, 
Tarayyoc, which might have 
been shortened to lanz, lancts, 
as Lactis from FéAaxtes, Laxo 
from Xaraks. J Al. from Aéa- 
ayxe pf. of a verb Aaivw4 formed 
fr. Adw, (aS TaAaivw above from 
Tahdw, Baive from Baw,) whence 
AuBS, to take, or to hold, con- 
tain. @ Al. from Germ. plank, 
a plank or thick strong board. 
P dropped, as in Latus from 
TAarus. 

Lapathum, Lapathus, a kind 
of sorrel. Aazeadoy. 

Lapillus, a litle stone. For 
lapidillus fr. lapes, lapidis. 


4 These supposed words are not to be 
rejected with disdain. From Adw seems 
to have come a verb Aaipw, (as from pdw 
is Walpw,) from whose perfect AéAapKa 
seems to have flowed Adpxos, a basket. 
From the same verb Aalpw, or Adpyumt, 
seems also to have come Adpvak, a coffer, 
box. 
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Lapio, I petrify. That is, 
1 make into a (dapis) stone. 

Lapis, a stone. Tr. Anas, 
whence dais, lapis. So from 
Sais, Sats is daPis. V is com- 
monly inserted, which is allied 
to B, PH, and P. 

Lappa, a bur, a kind of this- 
tle. For dabba fr. AuBew, AxBo, 
to lay hold of. ‘ From its seiz- 
ing the garments of passengers.”’ 
Tt. Aaa, labiva, (as Cado, 
Cadiva,) labva, dabba, lappa. 

Lapsana, a kind of colewort. 
Aavan, Aapbavy. 

Lapsus, a slipping, 
labor, fabsum, lapsum. 

Laquear, the roof of a house 
or chamber, fretted into raised 
work. For Jacuar of the 
same origin as dacunar, which 
see. 

Lagueus, a noose, halter, 
snare, trap. Also, a fraud, arti- 
fice. Fr. Avyow, to bind, tie. 7 
into A, as cAnis from xYvoc; 
and Iinto QU, as loQUor from 
AcDos. | Al. for laceus from 
lacio, to draw, used like Adduco, 
to draw tight. Or daczo is to 
allure, and so ensnare, irretio. 
q ‘Tooke: “ Laqueus is the past 
participle dacc or lacg of the 
Anglo-Sax. leccean, lecgan, to 
seize.” Wachter refers to Germ, 
lagen and Gr. Aoyéy, to lay 
snares. Vossius to Hebr. amie 
or laquah, to take. 

Lar, Laris: See — 


trip. Fy, 


Lardum, bacon. For dari- 
dum. 
Largior, 1 grant (large) 


largely, I lavish, give, 
permit. 
Largus, large, extensive, copi- 


grant, 
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ous. Fr. Ado, diene! Aaipw,? to 
take, hold; ; pf. AcAgpua, whence 
a ord Aupris, larcus and lar-~ 
gus, like Capax from Capio. 
So from Adw, Autw, was Antipos, 
capax. 4 Al. from  Aadpoe, 
whence /auricus, (as Tetrus, 
Tetricus ; Unus, Unicus,) /aur- 
cus, larcus, largus. J Al. from 
Adepyos, of much effect or avail 

Laridum, 

Larix, the larch-tree. Adpié. 

Larva: See Appendix. 

Lasanum, a  chamberpot. 
Adoavoy. 

Lascivus, frolicksome, frisky, 
wanton, petulant, lascivious. 
For dacessivus fr. lacesso. As 
Cado, Cadivus. Hence lacsivus, 
lascivus. ‘ Quia sine ull cau- 
sa lacessere alios solet.” [.? 

Laser, the juice of the herb 
laserpitium, of which it appears 
to be a contraction. 

Laserpitium, laserwort or 
masterwort, From dac and sir- 
pe, whence lac-sirpicum, lac- 
sirpitium and by corruption a- 
Serpitium. 

Lassus, weary, tired. Fr. 
lacio, (See Lacesso, ) to torment, 
harass, “cutup.” From lacio, 
lacst, Tacsum is lassum (as Pa- 
tior, Passum) and /assus.3 YJ Al. 
from xsyadrucoas, (yaruooas,) 
pp. of yardw, to relax, make 
languid. Xa dropt, as in Laxo 


ot 


' Like Yew, Palpw. Aaipw certainly 
existed, and produced Adpios, Adpvak, 
Adpuyé. 

2 Haigh: “ Fr. Aecxatos, AeoxaiFos, 
an idle prattler.” 

3 Vossius takes lacto in the sense of 
elicio, and supposes lassus to be primarily 
said of cows ‘* cm diu nimis laciuntur.’ 


LAS 


irom Xarako. 
fr. laxo. 
_ Axis. 

Lastaurus, effeminate, licen- 
tious. <Adoraupos. 

_ Latébra, a hiding-place, den, 
&c. Fr. dateo. As Scateo, 
Scatebra. ; 

Lateo, Y lie hid, lurk; I lie 
hid from the world, live a private 
life. Hoc latet me, This es- 
capes me, J am ignorant of it. 
Fr. Aabéw, (whence Aadyrixds), 
same as Aydw, Aavdavw. Compare 
puTeo from 7i@w or wu@éw. 

Later, a brick or tile; an in- 
got of gold, being in its form. 
Pr. taarts, flat; or wide, broad : 
as some derive it (a datdé forma) 
from its wide form, but wrongly, 
‘as A in latus (wide) is long. 
HT is dropped in later, as in 
Latus (wide) which some refer 
to Aarts. | Al. from sAarra, 
to figure, form. 

Liaterctlum, a register, note- 
book. From its form which 
was oblong like a (daterculus 
coctilis) brick. 

Laterctlus, a biscuit shaped 
Jike a (/aterculus) brick. Fr. 
later. 

Latérensis, » yeoman of the 
guard, As staying (a datere) 
by the side of his Prince. 

Laterna, a lantern. ‘“ Quia 
in ed /ateé ignis.” ‘Though, as 
Forcellini adds, A in lateo is 
short. Some on the other hand 
derive Liicerna from Luceo. 
Or say that laterna is for lati- 
terna, (laiterna,) from latito. 
{Or laterna may be fr. Axio, 
to he hid, Dor. aadw. T for 
TH, as in laTeo from AwOdw. 


@ Al. for darus 


As Assis was said for 
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Latex, spring-water, running- 
water; any water or liquor. 
So latex Lyzus is wine. Fr. 
lateo.. From its being concealed 
within the veins of the earth, 
q Or from aarag, the remnant 
of wine flung into a vessel or on 
the ground in a game called the 
xottabos ; or fr. Aarayy, the 
noise made by its fall. Lennep 
translates Adrak, “ strepitus li- 
quoris delabentis.” 

Latibilum, a \urking-place. 
Fr. lateo. ¥ 

Latito, 1 turk. Fr. ‘lateo, 
latitum. 

Latrina, a private bath. For 
lavatrina, as ‘Vondeo, ‘Tonsum, 
Tonstrina. 

Latrina, a privy. Fr. lateo, 
latitum, whence latitrina, la- 
trina. See Latrina above. 
From its being in an obscure 
or retired situation. So Schleus- 
ner explains ddedpov ** la- 
trina, cloaca, LocUS. SECRETUS 
in quo homo ventrem exonerat.” 
The Greek dmomatéw, to go 
away from the path, is used for 
going aside to evacuate the bow- 
els. Scheide: ‘* Locus datendz, 
quo abdunt se homines, quo 
lumen conditur.” 

Léiro,’ | bark. From dAa- 
xT}, VAcxTypos, (WAaxTpos, bAaT- 
Tpos), one that barks. U omut- 
ted, as A is omitted in Rura, 
Rarus, E in Lamina, Ruber, O 
in Ramus, Dentes.” 


1 «¢ A in latro is very rarely shortened 
by the Poets.” F. 

2 Al. from Aarpdfw, explained by He- 
sychius BapBaplfw, I speak in a barbarous 
jargon-like manner. | ‘‘ A Aarpedw, 
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Latro, 6nis, a soldier of the 
Prince’s body-guard. For /a- 
tero, fr. latus, lateris, From 
guarding his side. ( Or fr. 
Aaroov, wages for service. 

Latro, a marauder, one of a 
banditti. Also, a highwayman. 
Wachter: ‘* Lotter, (Germ.) 
latro. A Celtic word, which 
derived its origin from /ladd, 
to kill. Hence /atro.”” Quayle 
mentions Celt. dadran. ( Al. 
from Aaregoy, wages for service. 
Festus says: “ Quod a latere 
adoriuntur. Vel quod datenter 
insidiantur.” Here Dacier re- 
marks: ‘ Frustra. Obsessores 
viarum /atrones dicti, quia id 
milites coNDucTITI factita- 
bant, qui datrones proprié dicti 
sunt.” 

Latro, a chessman. As being 
a soldier on the chess-board. 

Latrécinium, robbery. Also, 
the game of chess. Fr. latro. 
As 'Tiro, Tirocinium. 

Latrunctlus,a chessman. See 
the last Latro. 

Latus, borne, supported. 
Soft for tlatus fr. taytos, Dor. 
TAatos, sustained. Euripides: 
Aovrsing ras ov TAATaS, Tas OD 
epras." 

Latus, broad, wide. Fr. 
maatis. But A in waAatde is 
short. {J Or from /atus, i. e. 
dilatus. As edpis is broad fr. 
zpw, to draw, i. e., to draw out. 
So yvexys, dinvexts, are ‘ ex- 


famulor, 
Ainsw. 
_| Jones carries us to India: ‘ The In- 
dian root la, to bring, has produced lao, 
latum, the adopted supine of Fero.” 


Quod canes faciunt latrando.” 


DA LAU 


tended in breadth” from evexw, 
(whence yvaxe,) tocarry. FY Or 
from éAatds, driven out wide. 
But here also A is short. 
Latus, the side. Fr. taazos, 


breadth. So edpak is sideways, 
fr. edpds, broad. See Latus, 
“¢ wide.” Al. from lateo. 


“€ Quia latet sub axillis.” V. 

Lavacrum, a bath. Fr. da- 
vatum, as Sepultum, Sepulcrum. 

Laudo, i praise. Fr. laus, 
laudis. 

Laverna, a Goddess in whose 
care robbers were thought to 
be. For laberna fr. rAuBéw, ra- 
Ba, to seize. As Caverna, La- 
terna, Lucerna. {J Al. from 
Adpupey, a spoil; whence Audu- 
pivy, pertaining to spoils; whence 
Aapvery, laburna, as aw, am- 
Bo. ¥ Al. from davo, elavo, 1 
wash clean from a thing, strip a 
man of his goods. As Lateo, 
Laterna. 

Lavo, I wash, rinse. For 
lao, (as ois, oVis,) for Joo, fr. 
Aotw, whence duv, diluo. Or 
Aaw may have existed in this 
sense, aS Adw, Adw, Aiw, Adw, 
Adw, seer all* to have meant to 
loosen or dissolve, whence the 
meaning of to wash, 1. e. to 
LOOSEN from ditt. 

Laurus: See Appendix. 

Laus, laudis, praise. Fr. 
auds, (laiis, laus,) the people. 
As given by the people, i. e. 
popular applause. Or as ad- 


2 For fr. Adw, is Aaas, a pebble, as 
rubbed or dissolved by the sea; fr. Aéw 
is Aezos, smooth, i. e. rubbed; fr, Alw (a. 
1. p. €AtOnv) is Alfos, a stone: fr. Adw is 
Aovw, to wash; and Avw is to dissolve 
generally. 
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dressed to or spoken before the 
people. As a Panegyric is from 
Havyyveis, an assembly of the 
people. | Or from Adw, Axdw, 
to speak. As oyuy, fame, from 
Paw, regnucs,to speak. And Aivos, 
praise, is from Aivos, a discourse. 
{] But Tooke is vehement against 
these derivations: ‘‘ The Anglo- 
Sax. loos or los is evidently the 
past participle of héisan, to ce- 
lebrate. As ldaus also is. Of 
which had the Latin Etymolo- 
gists been aware, they never 
would by such childish allusions 
have endeavoured to derive it 
from Adds, or A&w, or from Aadw, 
I enjoy.” ! 

Lausus, a lamentation. Fr. 
xaavors. But the word is dis- 
puted. 

Lautia, presents to foreign 
ambassadors. Fr. dautus, ele- 
gant, sumptuous. YJ Al. for 
dautia. Festus has: ‘* Dautia, 
que dauiia dicimus.” Dautia for 
dotia froma supposed word dora, 
gifts. The change of AU to O 
is common, but not vice versa. 
AUrichalchum is however from 
"Opeixaaxos, and Aurea for Orea, 
See Laurus. 

Lautitia, elegance. 
tus, as Letus, Letitia. 

Lautule, hot baths. 
lavo, lautum. 

Lautumie, Latimie, stone- 
quarries. lence a gaol. Fr. 
Aaorowias* and Acrowlas. 

Lautus, washed, clean, dress- 


Fr. lau- 


Fr. 


1 Wachter (in Lauten) seems to refer 
laus to kAéos. | Haigh; “ From yA@rra; 
the tongue, discourse.” 


? As Aavtdos, &c. 


ed; nice, neat, elegant, sump- 
tuous; nice, dainty, delicate. 
The opulent Romans were wont 
to bathe very frequently. Fr. 
lavo, lavatus, lavtus, lautus, as 
Aviceps, Avceps, Auceps. 

Laxo, I loosen, relax; I di- 
late, expand; I lengthen, pro- 
long ; I loosen from toil, re- 
fresh. Fr. yaaaw, I loosen ; 
fut. yardow, Mol. yarako, 
whence laxo, as from Taaexros 
is Lactis. Q Al. from ayzo, 
Dor. ad&w, fut. of anyw, 1 leave 
off. 

Larus, loose, &c. Fr. laxo. 

Lea, a lioness. Fr. leo. 

Leena, alioness. Agave. 

Lébes, a kettle. AgBys. 

Lectica, a litter, sedan. 
lectus, as Amica from Amo. 

Lecto, L read often. Fr. le- 
g0, legitum, legtum, lectum. 

Lectus, 2 bed or couch. Fr. 
AcAsxtou (whence Aégxrpov) pf. of 
Aeyonos, to lie down. ¥ Al. 
from Agxrgov. As some derive 
Artus from” Apipov. YJ Al. from 
lego (1. e. colligo), lectum. “A 
collects foliis ad cubitandum,” 
says Festus. 

Lécythus, an oil-cruet. Ayjxv- 
bos. 

Légatum, a legacy. Fr. lego, 
atum. 

Légatus, an ambassador; a 
deputy of the Emperor in war. 
Fr. lego, atum, I depute. 

Légio, a legion, body of sol- 
diers. Varro: “ Qudd milites 
in delectu leguntur.” 

Leégitimus, lawful. Fr. lex, 
legis. As Maris, Maritimus, 


Fr. 


3«<¢ The Welsh lac is laxus.”” W. 
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Légo, avi, 1 send or depute 
as an ambassador or as my de- 
puty or lieutenant. Fr, agya, I 
choose, select. But E in lego 
is long. Qf Or fr. lex, legis. 
Lego is properly said of those 
who are publicly commissioned, 
or commissioned (per legem) by 
law. Nonitw is to establish 
(vép.w) by law. | ‘ From Hebr. 
LACH, he commissioned, 
sent.” V. | Or from Germ. 
degen, explained by Wachter 
“‘ constituere, disponere, ordi- 
nare.” 

Lego, I leave by will, be- 
queath. Fr. lego, I send or 
depute, and so I consign or in- 
trust to. Plautus: “ Quin po- 
tius quod degatum est tibi nego- 
tium, id curas?”’ J Or lego is, 
I give (per legem) by law. 

Légo, 7s, 1 gather, cull, col- 
Ject. Aéyw. Also, 1 follow, 
trace, as in Lego vestigia. ‘That 
is, I pick them up as it were, or 
I act like those who pick up 
things from the ground in a 
consecutive order. ‘* Quasi in 
modum e terra degentis quip- 
piam.” F. We say, somewhat 
similarly perhaps, To pick one’s 
way. Also, I pass on by or in 
a direction parallel to, as in 
Lego oram. From the same 
notion of tracing. So it means 
to pass over, gothrough. Ovid: 
“¢ ASquoraque Afra legit.” For- 
cellini explains it here: <‘* Ut 
qui poma degunt, huc illuc dis- 
currunt codligendi studio.” Also, 
T run over, read, peruse. That 
is, ego or colligo literas et ver- 
ba: I pick up letters and put 
them together. Also, I read 
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commentaries aloud to scholars, 
explain, illustrate. Also, I de- 
scry, survey. Virgil: “ Et tu- 
mulum capit, unde omnes longo 
ordine possit Adversos legere, 
et -venientum discere vultus.”’ 
That is, pick them out, single 
them out. ‘* Percurro oculis, 
quasi qui scripta — degit,””’ 
says Forcellini. Also, L steal. 
‘* Quasi clam coldigo.” F. Also, 
I choose, select, 1. e. lego ex 
aliis, seligo. It was the office 
of the Censors “ legere Sena- 
tum,” to review the Senate, to 
inspect the characters of the old 
and to choose new members. 
This sense follows from those 
just preceding. Or /ego is here 
Aéyw, I count, reckon up. 

Legule aurium: See Ap- 
pendix. 

Légitleius, one acquainted 
only with the little niceties of 
law, a pettifogger. Tr. legula, 
fr. lex, legis. 

Légitlus, a gatherer of grapes 
or olives. Fr. dego. 

Légimen, ail kinds of pulse, 
as peas, beans, vetches, &c. 
From lego. As being usually 
gathered by the hand, and not 
cut. Nicander: ”Avev Sgemavoso 
Aeyovtas”Oompia yedooma tT aA- 
Aa. 

Leiostrea, a muscle with a 


smooth shell. esdorgeov. 
Léma, a white humor in the 
eye. Any. . 
Lembus, a pinnace, skiff. 
Aéu.Bos. 


Lemma, dtis, a subject, ar- 
gument, title; a proposition. 
Aye. ' | 

Lemniscus, a tillet or ribband, 
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a silken string; a roll of lmt 
putinto wounds. Anpvioxos. 
~ Lémtres : See Appendix. 

Léna, a procuress, Fr. leno. 
As Lea from Leo. 

Lénis, a kind of vessel. Fr. 
Anvos, a wine-vat. 

Lénis, smooth, soft; gentle, 
mild. Fr. Acios, for leis. So 
saNus fr. cdéos. § Or from 
Ajvos, wool. From its softness. 

Léno, a pimp, pander. Fr. 
lenio. Priscian: ‘“ Quéd men- 
tes delipiendo seducit.” Cicero: 
«« Animum adolescentis pellexit 
lis omnibus rebus, quibus illa 
ztas capi ac deliniri potest.” 

Lénocinium, the trade or art 


of a pimp; enticement. Fr. 
leno. As ‘Viro, Virocinium. 
Lens, lendis, — 
Lens, lentis, a \entile. “ A 


lentore. From their glutinous 
quality.” Tt. ‘ Quod humida 
et denta sit,” says Isidorus.* 

Lenticula, a small lentil. Fr. 
lens, lentis. Also, the same as 
Lentigo. Also, some vessel. 
Celsus: ‘ In vasa fictilia (quas 
a similitudine denticudas vocant) 
aqua conjicitur.” 

Lentigo, a freckly or scurfy 
eruption on the skin, freckle, 
pimple. Fr. lens, lentis. From 
its likeness to lentile seed. So 
gaxds 1s both a lentile and a 
freckle. 

Lentiscus, the mastich-tree or 
lentisck, ‘ From dentesco, to 
become clammy. So called 


1« Pliny says: ‘Invenio apud auc- 
tores, equanimitatem fieri lente vescenti- 
bus.” Hence some derive lens from lenis 
or lentus.” F. 


tym. 
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from the gumminess of its 
juice.” Tt. * Quodd arbor len- 
tescat, dum resinam i, e. masti- 
chen fundit.” F. 

Lento, | bend, ply. Hence 
lento remos, L ply the cars, [ 
row. “ Impulsu) enim remi 
flectuntur.” F. Lento is fr. 
lentus, pliant. 

Lentus, soft, pliant, flexible, 
limber; ofa soft or mild tem- 
per, placid, calm, unruffled; 
and hence, heedless, careless, 
reckless ; as also, apathetic, un- 
moved, cold, dull, heavy, slow. 
Cicero: ‘* Lentus in dicendo, 
et pene frigidus.” Lentus is 
also, clammy, sticky, tenacious, 
which senses seem the reverse 
of soft and flexible. It seems 
properly here to mean, dull or 
slow in being moved, heavy and 
thick, immoveable. Lentus is 
for denitus fr. lenio, I soften. 

Lénunculus, a young leno. 
Also, a skiff. Fr. denis, the 
same. 

Teo, alion. Aégwy. 

Leo, lév7, I anoint, smear, 
daub; [ bemire. Fr. Asidu, 
asia, I smooth, render smooth. 
“« Quia unguento aliquid leviga- 
tur, factum est ut deo significarit 
unGo.’ V. So Lanio, says 
Jones, ‘is fr. Acivw, i.e. to 
soften by ointment.” Hesy- 
chius : Agscivercs Asiouras, eF a~ 
Acideras. 

Ledpardus, a leopard. Fr. 
Acomepoaais. Or fr. leo and par- 
dus. 

Lépas,a shell-fish. Aewés. 

Lépidus, smart, witty, plea- 
sant, gay. Fr.depor. As Ni- 
tor, Nitidus. 

cee 
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Lépista or Lépasta, a drink- 
ing cup shaped hke a limpet- 
shell. Aseracrty. 

Lépor, Lépos, wit, humor ; 
elegance, grace. Fr. Agents, a 
scale or thin flake. Donatus: 
* Quia lepidus homo, quasi la- 
mina, politus est.” ? 

Lépre, the leprosy. Aémpa. 

Lépus, léporis, a hare. Fr. 
Aewopss, an Afolian and Sicilian 
word, {@ Al. from devipes, 
(depes,) light-footed. @f Al. from 
Anglo-Sax. hleapan, to leap. 
** Verel. in Ind.: leipa, hleipa, 
to run.” W. 

Lessus : See Appendix. 

Létheus, pertaining to Lethe. 
Ayfaios. 

Leéthargus, a lethargy. Ay- 
Gupyos. 

Leto, I put to death. 
leto. 

Létum, Léthum, death. Fr. 
Aydn, oblivion, which death in- 
duces. ‘‘ To die in oblivion,” 
is an expression of Shakspeare. 
q Al. from /etum supine of Leo, 
taken in the sense of deleo. 
€ Quia mors aufert ac delet om~ 
nia,’ says Priscian. See Litura. 

Leuca, Leuga, a league, a 
measure used by the Gauls. 
Camden: “ From Welsh Lech, 
a stone which was used to be 
erected at the end of every 
league.” 

Leucaspis, armed with white 
shields. Aeuxaca(s. 

Leuconicum, flocks of wool 
used in stuffing bedticks. From 


Do 


' Martini derives lepos from Aciov éxos, 
‘* politum verbum.” 
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the Leucones, a people | of 
Gaul. 

Leucondtus, the south-west 
wind. Aeuxdvoros. 


Leucopheatus, of a gray or 
russet color, Fr, leucopheus, 
Aeuxnogpasos. 

Leucophryna, an epithet of 
Diana among the Magnesians. 
Fr. Asuxds, white, oggus, an eye- 
brow. 

Leucocrota : See Appendix. 

Levidensis vestis, says Isido- 
rus, ‘‘ dicta qudd raro filo sit 
leviterque densata,” Cicero has 
“* munusculum /evzdense, crasso 
filo.” Thatis, ‘‘ parum elabo- 
ratum atque expolitum,” as 
Forcellini explains it. 

Levigo, 1 smooth, polish. 
Fr. levis. So Mitis, Mitigo. 


Lévir, a man’s wife’s brother, 


_ or a woman’s husband’s brother. 


For devir, as Varro says it was 
anciently written, and this from 
danp, SaVyo. D into L, as La- 
cryma for Dacryma, &c. 

Lévis, light. Fr. aezis, peel, 
rind, husk. Horace: “ Tu /e- 
vior CORTICE.” Vice versa, 
the Latins said, as some think, 
oPilio for oVilio. 

Levis, La@vts, smooth, po- 
lished, soft, &c. Fr. Agios, Aci Vos. 

Lévites, a Deacon in the 
Christian Church, the same in 
rank as a Levite among the 
Jews, 

Lévo, I lighten, relieve. Fr. 
levis. Also, I lift or raise up, 
I raise, take away. That is, 1 
make light by taking away. Or 
itis taken from the easiness of 
raising and removing what 1s 
light. ‘Que /evia sunt, sur- 
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sum feruntur,” is the explana- 
tion of Ainsworth. 

‘Lex, légis, a law. Anglo- 
Sax. lah, laga, lauge, Iceland. 
lag, laug, log; Germ. lage. 
“It is no other,” says Tooke, 
*¢ than our ancestors’ past par- 
ticiple leg of leegan, ponere : 
and it means something LAID 
DOWN as a rule of conduct.” 
Virgil has ‘‘ PONERE MORES,” 
And the Greeks said ribecdas 
vopous. “ In the mean time,” 
adds ‘Tooke, “the reader may, 
if he pleases, trifle with Vossius ; 
who refers it to dégo, because 
laws were READ to the people, 
when they were being passed; 
who says that others refer it to 
légu, because laws were meant 


1 < Cuncta a legen, ponere, statuere, 
constituere. Quid enim est Lex, nisi 
statutum vel constitutio, sive ipsius Dei 
et nature, sive populi seipsum obligantis, 
sive principis populum moderantis? Ex 
eodem fonte si censeamus Latinam vocem 
(lex) promanasse, nec a sensu vocis, nec 
a temporis ratione aberrabimus, ciim Scy- 
thica vocabula Latinis longe vetustiora 
sint, et linguam Latinam multis acces- 
sibus auxerint. Errabimus autem a veri- 
tate, si antiquissimam Saxonum linguam, 
et Germaniz indigenam, majorem voca- 
bulorum suorum partem a nepotibus Ro- 
muli accepisse existimemus. Quz sen- 
tentia, etiamsi multos habeat fautores, me- 
rito erroris damnata esta peritioribus, 
Vulgo lex a legendo derivatur, quod leges 
populo sint prelecte ad observandum, 
quasi ante literas inventas nulle fuissent 
leges. Quod sane falsum. Nam leges 
scripte ex consuetudine desumte sunt. 
Consuetudo autem est lex antiquior, et jus 
moribus vel consensu publico institutum, 
ac vetustate probatum, nec minus veri 
nominis Lex, quam si literis prodita esset. 
Hac Lege nunquam caruisse censendi sunt 
Germani, quamvis adhuc.literarum ex- 
pertes, ob eximiam eorum Remp. a Ce- 
saré et Tacito tantopere laudatam. Defec- 
tum literarum supplere poterant pracones 
et sacerdotes, vel etiam cantilene.” W. 
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to be read: &c.” Ainsworth 
refers it to Aé£is, ‘* dictio,” as 
pjjoeis, he says, was so applied. 
And then adds; “ Ad significa- 
tionem legendi, colligendi referri 
potest; cm indocile ac disper- 
sum genus humanum J/eges in 
civitatem primam /egerunt, et 
etiamnum conservant.” After 
all, as Edicts are from Edico, 
Lex might flow from Adya, Ackw, 
“‘ dico, edico,” or from Aéé£is, 
considered as signifying ‘ edic- 
tum.” Compare the formation 
of Rex. 

Lexidium,a small or trifling 
word. Acidity. 

Lexis, a word. Aééis. 


Liacilum, a plane. Fr. lio. 
Instrumentum liandi. So Pio, 
Piaculum. 

Libella, dimin. of bra. Like 
Flagellum. 


Libellus, a little book; a 
chart, register, memorandum, 
certificate, petition, charge in 
writing against any one, satire, 
libel. Fr, aber. 

Libentina, Liubentina, Ve- 
nus, the goddess (libenti@ and 
lubentie) of pleasure, 

Liber, Libéri, Bacchus. 
‘“Quia liberum servitio cura- 
rum animum asserit,” says Se- 
neca. Ashe is called in Greek 
Avaios from Atw. J “ Qudd vino 
nimio usi omnia liberé loquan- 
tur,” says Festus. YJ Al. from 
AciBw, to make a libation. Or 
from A067, a libation. 

Liber, free. For luber, as 
we find Libet and Lubet, Li- 
bens and Lubens,” Luber or lu- 


2 We say in English List and Lust. 
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berus is fr. 2Aedbepos, AXol. dcd-— 


gegos, (as Oy, olic Pip,) 
whence dupherus, (as Lamina 
from ’EAapéva,) then duberus, as 
duPw,amBo, So fr. égu@pos, 
fio]. épvDpos, 1s ru Brus orru Ber. 
€ Al. from licet, whence Liciber, 
liber, as Facio, Faciber, Faber. 
Liber might have the | long, as 
put for dizber. 

Liber, a son. Properly, free- 
born, in opposition to one born 
a slave. 

Liber, the inward bark or 
rind of a tree. And, as the in- 
ward bark of the palm and other 
trees was used for writing on, 
liber came to signify a book, 
volume. Tor deber, (as tAExw, 
plico,) which Quintilian states 
was the ancient word ; and this 
fr. Agwos, bark; Aol. Aémop, 
whence feber, as ollov, uBi. 
** From Hebr. led.” Tt. 

Libéra, Proserpine. 
sister (Liberz) of Bacchus. 

Libéralis, befitting a (diberum 
virum) freeman or gentleman, 
well-bred, gentlemanly, inge- 
nuous, generous, liberal. 

Libért: See the third Liber. 

Libero, I free. Liberum 
facio. 

Libertas, liberty. Fr. Lider, 
as Uber, Ubertas. 

Titbertinus, a freed man. Fr. 
libertus. <‘* Libertus is jomed 
with the patron, as dibertus Ci- 
ceronis, Cvwsaris, meus, &Xc. 
Laibertinus is put alone without 
regard to the patron. In the 
time of Claudius “bertini were 
put for the sons of diberti.” F. 

Libertus, a freed man. For 
liberatus. 


The 
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_- Libet, Lubet, it pleases, it is 
agreeable. Fr. giAém, I love or 
like. ici might answer to our 
“it LIKETH me best,” &c. 
From iAci, transp. Adel, Is 
liphet (as Decet from Aée,) and 
hbet, as amBo from épdo. | 
Or from Aintw, to desire, fut. 2. 
aimew. Y Al. from Germ, lieben, 
to desire; to love; whence our 
‘““T would as lieve’ &e. 
‘From Hebrew LB, [which 
Wachter ! writes /ebh| the heart.” 
V. That is, cordi est. 

Libéthrides, the Muses. as 
inhabiting Libethra, a fountain 
of Magnesia. 

Libido, desire, inclination, 
lust. Fr. libet. So Cupido. 

Libitina, Venus. Fr. Lbet, 
libitum. That is, the Goddess 
of pleasure and delight, or the 
Goddess of desire. Whence 
she is called also Libentina. 
This derivation seems to suit 
only her general character ; for 
in the temple of “ Venus Li- 
bitina’’ such things were sold as 
pertained to burials, Whence 
Libitina is put for the sale of- 
funeral articles; also fora bier,: 
and for death. ‘The most , 
ancient of the Romans,” says 
Forcellini, “thought that Libi- 
tina was Venus. And Plutarch 
bas a problem why funeral ar- 
ticles were sold in the temple of 
Venus.” As the Greeks called 
the Furies Etyevides, 1. e. the 
benign Deities,—and as perhaps 
the Latins from the word Parco 
called the Fates Parce,—in order, 


1 Ad voc. Leben. 
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to propitiate them; so we may 
imagine that Venus, the God- 
dess of funerals, was called [i- 
bitina from libet, libitum, though 
she was not atall in this charac- 
ter the Goddess of pleasure. - 

Libo, 1 pour out in sacrifice, 
make a libation, AsiBw. Hence, 
I sacrifice: for no sacrifice took 
place without a libatio. Also, \ 
I consume, make less. Again: 
before the priests poured the 
wine out, they sipped or tasted 
it themselves, and gave to those 
about them to taste; hence lito 
is to sip’ or taste ; and hence to 
touch gently ; to pass over slight- 
ly; and so tocull and extract. 

Libra, a pound, twelve ounces. 
From Airpa,' Asol. Aimpa, whence 
lipra, libra. Also, a balance 
or pair of scales, as properly 
weighing a dibra. On the other 
hand réAayroy is thought to have 
first meant a balance and then 
a-certain sum of money weighed 
init. Libra was also a weight 
or plummet for ascertaining the 
depth of the sea, of rivers, &c. 
And the depth itself. _ 

Librarius, a copyist, tran- 
scriber, book-keeper; bookseller. 
Fr. Liber, libri. 

Librile, the beam (libre) of 
a balance. 

Libro, I weigh, balance, 
poise; I weigh, ponder, examine. 
Fr. libra. Also, [ make level 
or plane, 1.e. ad libram exigo, 


 «* Pollux says that Airpa is used by 
the old Greek writers: and Wetstein 
quotes Eustathius on II. xxii. affirming 
that it is found in Epicharmus, who flou- 
tished in the 5th century before Christ.” 
Parkhurst, 
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I adjust by a plummet or rule. 
Also, I throw, hurl, having first 
poised the instrument. 

Libs, Libis, the south wind. 
Ain, AsBoc. 

Libum, akind of sweet cake. 
Tr, dibo. For particular use 
was made of them in libations 
or sacrifices. 4 Al. from Germ. 
lath, bread; Anglo-Sax, hlaf, 
whence our loaf. J Donnegan 
has ‘‘AiBov, a kind of cake.” 

Liburna, a light swift ship, a 
pinnace. From their being used 
by the Leburnt,a people of Illyria. 

Liburnus, a sedau-carrier. 
Madan: “ The chairmen at 
Rome commonly came from 
Liburnia. They were remark- 
ably tall and stout.” 

Licentia, licence, liberty. Fr. 
licens, licentis, from licet. 

Liceo, | am put up or ex- 
posed for sale, have a price put 
upen me, am valued. Adam: 
“The buyer asked, Quanti Licet ? 
sc. habere vel auferre. The 
seller answered, Decem nummis 
licet, or the like.” So that, 
according to Adam, diceo stands 
for diceé mihi: ‘ Licet mihi 
vendi tanti.” Forcellini says: 
“A licet. Quia licet emere et 
vendere que in auctione esti- 
mata sunt.” ( But perhaps dceo 
is from Oxy. As said of things 
estimated xara dixyy, 1.e. xar 
&£iay, according to their value. 
L for 4, asin Licet, &c. Or 
liceo may be taken in the sense 
Of Sixcids eius, 1 am justly en- 
titled to or worthy of, i. e. such 
a price. Or liceo is from 6- 
xaidw, Sixoud, diceo, | judge: in 
a passive sense, | am judged. 
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Liceo is otherwise explained, 
‘‘zestimor tantum quantum icet.” 
_ Liceor: ‘See Appendix. 

Licet, it is just or right, it is 
lawful or allowed. For dicet 
fr. déxy, justice, right. As La- 
cryma from 4daxeupa, Levir for 
Devir. 

Licet, although. Perhaps 
licet was anciently placed, as in 
Cicero: “ Fremant omnes, - 
cet; dicam quod sentio.” Let 
them all make a noise; it is 
allowed them, they may do so 
if they will; but 1 will say what 
I think. That is, Although 
they do so, &c. Some however 
understand Ut after /icet in its 
general use. 

Lichen, a tetter. Asiyny. 

Liciatus, commenced. “ Ut 
tela inchoata dicitur, cm Jiciis 
adjuncta sunt stamina, necdum 
tamen texta subtemine.” F. 

Liciniana olea, an olive of a 
capital kind, introduced or care- 
fully cultivated by one Licinius. 

Licinium, a roll of (licii) 
thread to put in wounds. 


Licitor, 1 bid a price. Fr, 
liceor, icitussum. Also, I con- 


tend, fight. Properly, I bid 
against another at an auction. 
Festus: “ Licitati, in mercando 
sive pugnando contendentes.” 
Licium: See Appendix. 
Lictor, a lictor or beadle. 
Fr. figo, whence ligator, ligtor, 
lictor. Livy: “I lictor, deliga 
ad palum.” Again: “ I lictor, 
colliga manus.” 
Lien: See Appendix. 
Lignum, wood. As £vaoy, 
wood, is fr. gw, to scrape, 


plane, polish, (whence also £u- 
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ory is the wooden part of a 
spear, and £unAy is a chisel for 
working in wood,) so lignum 
(for Licnum, as diGnum from 
0/Ky, and cyGnus from xd Kyvos,) 
seems to come from a word 
Asvov formed from AgAinee pf. of 
Aiw, (whence Alcrpov,) to plane, 
polish, Lennep' explains Aiw, 
* polio, rade.” J Al. for leg- 
num fr. lego. Turton: “* Because 
its branches are gathered into 
bundles for domestic uses.” 
And Varro explains it of timber 
picked up or collected for fuel. 
{] Or is dignum short for zlignum, 
1. e. oak timber? YF Orfroma 
word dAnydvoy, (dAyyvov,) pro- 
duced in the woods ?? 

Ligo, I bind. Fr. Auydw, av- 
ya. So-dptyw, frigo.. 

igo, onis, a spade. Fr. 
Noyos, Alyos. FY Or fr. Arya 
fut. 2. of Aifw,3 considered the 
same as Alw, pp. AéAioras, Whence 
Aotpetw, to dig. Indeed Aicyos 
(for Aiyos) seems to be from the 
same Arya.* 

Ligtla, alittle tongue. For 
lingula fr. lingua. “In the 
ancient MSS,” says Forcellini, 
“* we find promiscuously ligula 
and lingula.” Also, the tongue 
of a musical mstrument. As 
Gr. yawrris. “ A similitudiné 
lingue infra dentes coercite.” 
F, Also, a shoe-latchet. ‘‘ Pars 
in calceis lingu@ exserte instar 


1 Ad voc. Afos. 
2 «A ligo. Ut ligna dicta sint tjAq@ 5e- 
4 +7 ‘ 

deneva, non AcAupéva.” Isaac Voss. 

3 « Eustathius explains Alfew by oi- 
Spy Eéew.” V. 

4 Al.from Adwy, solvens; whence lio; 
liCo, (as onéos, speCus,) ligo. 
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fastigiata,”’ says Festus. Others 
refer it to ligo, 1 tie; but Mar- 
tial has it dznguda in this sense. 
Draco is used for a shoe- 
string. Hence ligula is a term 
of contempt. Plautus: ‘ L[z- 
guia, 1 in malam_ crucem:” 
Thou that art of no more value 
than a shoe-latchet. Ligula is 
also a narrow neck of land. See 
Lingua. Alsoa spatula. “ Quia 
habet figuram lingue@ ad pala- 
tum retract atque ita cave.” 
FE. Lagula is used in sundry 
scientific senses from certain re- 
semblances to the tongue. 

Ligurio, Ligurrio, | lick up, 
eat nicely, feed delicately. Fr. 
ligo, lingo. As Scateo, Scatu- 
rio. Or from Asixyw, Ame, 
whence a word Asyupis, Aryu- 
pif, same as Aiyvedw, to lick. 
Al. fr. yaAuxepis, sweet. I 
cast off, as Liquorice from IAv- 
xopprSa.7 

Ligusticum, the herb lovage. 
From Ligusticus, <Aryvorixis, 
appertaining to Liguria. <As 
abounding in the mountains of 
Liguria. 

Ligustrum, some herb sup- 
posed to be the privet. It 
seems to be also another herb 
called withwind or bindweed. 
“Fr. digo. From its use in 
making bands,” says Turton. 
The English term ‘“ bindweed” 
seems to confirm the derivation 
from ligo. Or, since Avyitw is 
the same as ligo, from pp. AeAav- 


* Donatus refers ligurio to Avyupds, 
which he says means “ sweet.” But 
Aryupos is, shrill, clear, harmonious. 
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yiorenm ight be Avyiorgoy, transp. 


Aiyuorooy. 

Lihum, a lily. Soft for li- 
rium fr. Agipsoy. 

Lima, a file. Fr. agaesmes 
pp- of Agiw, to smooth, polish. 
Aciw appears to have existed, if 
we may conjecture from Asidw, 
Aekrw, Asivw. YY Or for lisma 
fr. AéAsopas pp. Of Alw, (whence _ 
through AéAioras is Alorpoy,) to 
smooth, polish. J Or fr. Az- 
Aciwuas (contr. AcAginas) pp. of 
Agiow, to smooth, ( ‘ Ex h- 
mus. Quod OBLIQUIS aciebus 
secat.” Ainsw. 

Limatus, filed, polished, ele- 
gant. Fr. limo. 

Limax,a snail. Fr. aAeipaék, 
which word Donnegan has re- 
ceived. ¥ Al. from dimus. From 
its sliminess. 

Limbus, the hem, border, 
fringe of a garment. Tooke: 
‘* Lim is the past participle of 
the Anglo-Sax. verb /ampian, to 
pertam or belong to. Hence 
and hence only is derived Lat. 
limbus, under the notion of 
holding to or belonging to.” 
q Al. from Aiuaw, 1. e. Aip~ 
mavw, to leave, 1. e. leave off, 
terminate, 

Limen, the threshold of a 
door; hence, a beginning. Fr. 
AgAsiwas pp. Of Aziw, to smooth. 
(See Lima.) ‘* Quia nulla pars 
domiis imine tritior aut terendo 
levigatior.” Salmas. QJ Al. from 
limus, transverse. Forcellini 
explains dzmen “* lignum aut la- 
pis TRANSVERSUS in janua, 
tum superius tum inferius.” 

Limes, a cross-road, cross- 
path, by-road. Fr. dimus, trans- 
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verse. Livy has, “ Profectus 


inde TRANSVERSIS limitibus, 
terrorem prebuitsubitum hosti.” 
Here however, as was usually 
the case, dimes is put for a path, 
road, way. And, because cross- 
paths are usually the boundaries 
of fields, dimes was a boundary, 
land-mark, limit. From the 
notion of a path or road, limes 
is also a track, furrow, line, 
mark. (| Al. from AAs pects 
pp. Of Aginw, to leave, i. e. leave 
off, terminate. 


Limito, l bound. Fr. limes, 


limitis. 
Limma,a deficiency. Acip- 
Cm 


Limo, I file, polish. Fr. 
lima. Hence, I take away what 
is superfluous, remove, amend. 
Also, 1 search out, examine, 
discover. ‘‘ Quia lima _ super- 
ficiem aufert; et quod subter 
latebat detegit.” F. 

Limpidus, clear, transparent, 
hmpid. For dipidus (as M is 
added in AapGavw and in Lam- 
bo) fr. Almos, oil, whence Airapos, 
shining, sparkling. As Gelu, 
Gelidus. (J Or for lamphidus, 
lymphidus, fr. lympha. As 
clear as water. 4 Al. for dam- 
pidus, fr. Aaunm, to shine, As 
vitricus is perhaps for vAtricus. 

Limus, mud, slime. Fr. A¢- 
Aciuas pp. of Agiw, to smooth. 
(See Lima and Limen.) From 
its smoothness orsoftness. Vir- 
gil: “Tu tamen e LEVI rimosa 
cubilia amo Unge.” Forcellini 
defines dimus ‘ coenum illud 
MOLLIUS quod ab aquis deferri 
solet.” {J Or from Ata, filth, 
As ¢efyw, frigo. YY Or from 
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Aes, amoist meadow. | Al. 
from AéAsipas pp. of Asixw, to 
leave. That which is left by 
the waters. (| Al. from jAupou 
pp. of iAdw, to bedaub with mud. 
€q The Germ. Jletm is mud. 
But Wachter refers this to 
the Latin. 

Limus, a species of girdle. 
Fr. dimus. ‘ Qudd purpuram 
TRANSVERSAM haberet.” F. 

Limus: See Appendix. 

Linamentum, anything made 
(e dino) from lint or linen; lint 
for wounds, 

Linea, a string or cord made 
(e lino) from flax ; a string or 
row of pearls; auy row or line, 

Lineamenta, the outlines, 
prominent marks or features of 
things. Fr. linea. From the 
strokes or lines in a painting or 
geometrical figure. 

Lineo, I draw the figure of a 
thing (in dzvezs) in lines. 

Lingo, I lick. For igo (as 
N is added in Frango and ‘Tan- 
go) for licho fr. Angad fut. 2. of 
Aelyo. 

Lingua, the tongue; hence, 
the veice, speech, discourse, 
language, Also, from the shape, 
a promontory or narrow neck of 
land. Fr. dingo. As the tongue 
is the instrument by which we 
lick. 

Lingiilaca, a gossip. Fr. line 
gua. 

Linio, the same as leno. 

Liniphio, a linen-weaver. Fr, 
Alvoy, linen, and d¢aw, [ weave. 

Lino, 1 anoint, besmear, 
daub, paint, bemire. Fr. Agie- 
va, (Aeve,) fut. of Acai, I 
make smooth. “ Leve ac lubri- 
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cum reddo, ut unguento fit 
quod illinitur.” V. 

- Linguo, L leave. For liquo, 
(as N is added in Lingo) fr. 
Aum (fut. 2. of Agiaw), AXol. ai- 
x@, as from ¢Iopas, Ahol. &Ko- 
pos, is seQUor. 

Linter, a bark, wherry, ca- 
noe. Priscian states that ‘ lin- 
ter, which 1s masculine among 
the Greeks, 6 Awrye, is femi- 
nine among the Latins.” Vos- 
sius doubts whether Amwrijg was 
a Greek word; but whether 
Priscian’s testimony is to be re- 
jected from the absence of the 
word é!sewhere, the reader will 
judge. ¥ Al. for lincter, fr. lin- 
go, linctum. A lingendo lit- 
tore. 

Linteum, a linen cloth, &c. 
Fr. linteus fr. linum. 

Linum, flax, lint; a flaxen 
thread, string, or cord; a gar- 
ment from flax. Alvoy. 

fio, f polish, Aescw, Ase. 

Lippus, blear-eyed.1 For 
libbus, fr. AiBa fut. 2. of AsiBw, 
to distil. As Lappa from Aaa. 
¢ Al. from Aimes, a fat or unc- 
tuous molsture. 

. Laquéfacio, | melt. Lique- 
re facio. 

Liqueo; Liquesco, I melt, 
dissolve. Fr. quor. That is, 
fio Liquor, fio liquidus. 

Laquet, it is clear, it is ma- 
nifest. See Liquidus, clear. 

Liquidus, liquid, fluid. Fr. 
liquor. Liquidus became par- 
ticularly applied to such liquors 


1 ¢* Tippa ficus apud Martial. est valde 
matura et dulci humore fluens instar oculi 
lippientis.” F. 

Ltym. 
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as drop purely, clearly, and pel- 


lucidly ; and means, pure, clear, 
limpid ; and so serene; shrill, &c. 

Tiquis, oblique. See Ob- 
liquus. 

Liquo, avi, 1 make to melt, 
dissolve. Allied to fiqueo, as 
Fugo to Fugio. See Liquor. 
Liquo is also to strain or pu- 
rify: properly to dissolve, and 
by dissolving to separate from 
a body its grosser particles. 

Liquor, liquid juice, liquor. 
Fr. Afmos,? oil; Afol. Aixos (See 
Linquo) and Aixog (whence Ar- 
bos and Arbor are both found) 
whence liguor. {f Haigh: 
“« Ligueo from As for Aiay, 
much, and yéw, to pour.” ¥ Al. 
from Germ. lechen, (allied to our 
word To leak,) to drop. ~ 

Liquor, I am dissolved, I 
melt, drop, flow. Allied to Li- 
quo, Liqueo, and Liquor, oris. 
AsiBoues seems allied. 

Lira: See Appendix. 

Lire, trifles. Ayo. 

Lis, litis, strife, dispute. Fr. 
éo1¢, whence ris, (E dropt, as in 
Rixa from” Epi£a,) and for soft- 
ness lis, somewhat as liLium for 
liRium, | Haigh: “ Fr. Ado- 
ca, {that is, Avro’, ] rage.” 

Titania, a supplication, litany. 
Asrayeia. 

Titéra: See Littera. 

Liticen, inis, one who blows 
aclarion. Fr. Aituus and cano. 

Litigo, I strive, debate. Fr. 
htem or lite ago. 


2 « Fy, Aéw and Alw came AclBw, AiBw, 
Alrw, Aciow, &c. which signified to drop 
or distil, and were applied to various li- 
quors.” Lennep, 

2G 
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Lito. I offer in sacrifice. 
Propertius : “ Extalitabat ovis.” 
Fr, Airy, a prayer. That is, | 
adore the Gods through the 
medium of a sacrifice. Or, dito 
agrees with Imprecor from Pre- 
ces: I curse, devote to die. 
q Or lito is for luto (as Libet 
and Lubet are interchanged) fr. 
luo, lutum. Ovid: “ Ponti- 
fices, ford& sacra litate bove.” 
Here “ sacra litate” may be, 
pay or discharge the sacred rites 
to the Gods. As Persolvo is 
used. Then ‘ Lito victimas” 
will be said, as Virgil has: 
‘¢ Hanc animam pro morte Da- 
retis Persotvo.” Lito is used 
also ina neuter sense. Sueto- 
nius: ‘* Pluribus hostiis czsis 
cim litare non posset.” Here 
Sacra may be understood. § 
Some translate it ‘* appease the 
Gods.” Hence lito might be 
referred to AéAiras pp. of Alu, 
(whence Aiorgov and Aicods,) to 
smooth, and hence to quiet, 
assuage, appease. 

Iittéra, Litéra, a letter, as 
A, B,C. Hence, in the plural, 
littere is a number of letters 
running on, and forming words, 
sentences, and books; and is 
hence put for a writing or com- 
position; a letter, epistle; a 
memoir, &c. So also for letters 
or learning, the arts, the sci- 
ences. Litterais fr. dAsiaroc fr. 
areigw; whence liptus, (as A is 
dropped in Rarus from ’Apaios, 
in Rura from ”Apoupa,) whence 
liptera, (as Era in Arcera, Pa- 
tera, and Erus in Humerus, 
Numerus,) and for softness lit- 
tera. "Ardeidw is the same as 
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‘¢ lino, illino;” and Horace has, 
* Quodcumque semel chartis 
ILLEVERIT,” 1. e. (says For- 
cellini) atramento induxerit, con- 
scripserit. Hesychius: ’Adeim- 
Thpiov’ yoageiov.s Al. from 
iitum supine of ino. But lin 
hitum is short. Rather, for 
letera fr. leo, letum. Or fr. 
linio, linitum, whence litum, 
fitum. §F Al. from AstH, thin, 
slender. ‘ Liter@ quid sunt 
alize quam tenues et exiles duc- 
tus?” V. Al. from AéAsiorou, 
AéAiTras, pp. of Aiw,to attenuate, 
scrape,” 

Littératus, having (litteras) 
letters written onit. Acquainted 
(iteris) with learning. 

Tittus: See Litus. 

Littira, the blotting out a 
letter or word. Fr. lino, Aitum. 

Titus, Littus, a shore; a 
bank. Fr. Airods, Astros, smooth. 
Euripides has éy Aeupa Wapaie, 
on the smooth sand. 4 Or fr. 
MAloTal, AgAiTras, pp. of Alw, 
(whence Assos) to attenuate, 
wear, &c. As worn by the 
waves. As dxry fr. dyw, axtas, 
I break. 

Lituus, a ‘clarion; a staff a 
little bent at the end, as being 
in its form, Fr. Aros, thin, 
slender. ‘ GRraciLEM edit 
sonum,” says Forcellini. ‘* Ra- 
ther from its form. For lituz 
are long indeed but thin.” Isaac 


1 Quoted by Isaac Vossius ad Litera. 

2 Al. from the Saxon lith, or Germ. 
lid, a limb. ‘‘ Quid enim,” asks Wach- 
ter, ‘‘ est litera, nisl MEMBRUM VvOCiS 
Scripta ?”” 
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Voss. {J Al. from xAvurds, so- 
norous.’ 

Liveo, | am black and blue, 
pale: and wan. And, because 
envy and repining at other’s feli- 
city produce this color in the 
countenance, diveo is to envy. 
From sediwww, weaid, or meAciow, 
meacio, to make livid; transp. 
Aeiméw, whence liveo, as leVis 
from AcIIic. J Al. from wéAzios, 
livid, whence peliVus, and pe- 
liveo, then liveo, as from 'aaax- 
toc is Lactis. 4 Al. from Aifus, 
an African. From the dark or 
swarthy countenances of the 
Africans. V for B, as in seVe- 
rus from ceBygds. 

Lividus, livid. 
Frigeo, Frigidus. 

Livor, blackness and blue- 
ness. Also, envy. See liveo. 

Jax is understood differently. 
Some translate it “ cinders,” or 
‘‘ water mixed or impregnated 
with cinders.” But, as we find 
‘* lixivio cinere,” perhaps lor 
means water simply, and is ab- 
breviated from faquens or liquas, 
(digs,) allied to. liquor, oris. 4 
Forcellini says: ‘‘ Lixivius di- 
citur de cinere in aqua cocTo.” 
Hence perhaps fx is allied to 
elixo, ‘‘aqua coquo,” I boil. 
Then “ cinis Lxivius” is boiled 
cinders.” 

_ Itxa, a sutler, or victualler 
in a camp, who cooked and sold 
to the soldiers what they needed. 
From lixo, whence elixo, to 
boil, cook. {ff Al. from liz, 


Fr, liveo. As 


1 Al. from Germ. lauten, leuten, to 
sing ; whence our lute. 
? Turton derives lix from Hebr. lus. 
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water, (See Lix.) It being 
their peculiar business to deal 
out water to the army. 

Lixivia, ley, wash made of 
ashes. See Lix. 

Loco, I place, deposit ; place, 
build; 1 place out on hire, let 
out; [ place out a job to be 
done, bargain to have a thing 
done; I lay out, expend. Fr. 
locus. ‘That is, in loco pono. 

Loculamentum, a_ partition, 
apartment, place for pigeons to 
build their nests, Ir. locudus. 

Lécilus, a small place or re- 
ceptacle ; a small box or chest ; 
a bag, coffer, pouch. Fr. locus. 

Locuples, opulent, rich. Lo- 
cuples testis or auctor is a wit- 
ness or author worthy of credit. 
“*Quemadmodum locupleti ho- 
mini fides habetur in rebus cre- 
ditis.” F. Or here the full ex- 
pression is “ locuples fidei.” 
Ples in locuples is short for 
plenus, or for wAdog or mAézws, 
full, or is from pleo, whence 
impleo, repleo, &c. And locu 
is fr. loculus, a coffer: Cui ple- 
ni sunt locul. Or fr. locus, 
taken in the sense of Ager. 
Cui plent sunt doce 1. e. agri. 
Or, qui plenus est locorum i. e. 
agrorum. 

Locus, a place, &c. For 
docus (as Licet for Dicet from 
Aixn) fr. Sods, Ton. doxds, con- 
taining or capable of containing. 
As yapos (i. €. dopos) is fr. aw, 
xato,to contam. J Al. from 
cémos, Hol. réxos, (Compare 
lnQUo from AgiIIw; &c.) 
whence focus, and locus, ‘'T 
being as easily as D commuta- 
ble with L. | Al. from Aédoyea 
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(Aye) pf. of Aeyw, whence Aégyo- 
pot, 1 lay myself down, I lie 
down. Somewhat as Sedes is 
used for a spot, place, from 
Sedeo. @ “ Boxhorn. in his 
Ancient Brit. Lex. has: Lech, 
sedes.” W. 

Locusta, a locust. Scheide: 
“¢ Ana Aoyevw [pp. Acddyevorees]? 
ut sit incubator, agmmatim incu- 
bans?” Aoyevovres is explained 
by Hesychius évedgedovres, lying 
inambush. But Aoyedw (from 
Adx0s, a cohort, band,) might 
have also meant, to come in 
troops or bands? Pliny says of 
locusts: “GREGATIM volant 
infeste messibus.” 

Lidix: See Appendix. 

Lagicus, logical. Aovysxos. 


Logista, an accountant. Ao- 
yworns. , 
Légus, a word, fable. Loge 


are mere words, foolish sayings, 
nonsense, Adyos. 

Léligo: See Appendix. 

Lilium, darnei, tares. “A 
herb like barley, of which it is 
thought to be a spurious kind, 
as from 80Aty, adulterinum. It 
springs from corrupted seeds of 
wheat and barley.” F. For 
dolium, as Lacryma for Dacry- 
ma. “From Hebr. lolah, 
useless.” Tt. @J Al. from Adv, 
transp. AodAda, to injure. 

Lomentum, bean-meal used 
for taking wrinkles from the 
skin. For lotimentum fr. lotum, 
as from Foveo, Fotum, is Fo- 
mentum. For the body was 
washed with it. Cicero: ‘‘ Per- 
suasum est ei, censuram lomen- 
tum aut vitrum esse, nam sordes 
ELUERE vult,” &c. Lomentum 
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was also a kind of paint or pow- 
der, Perhaps because the face 
was washed with it. But Pliny 
seems of another mind: ‘“ Ex 
ceeruleo fit quod vocatur lomen- 
tum; perficitur id LAVANDO 
terendove.” P 

Lonchus, a spear. Fr. Adyyxn, 
or from a word Aoyxos. 

Longano, Longao, Longabo, 
the straight gut. “Quod in 
longum protendatur, nullis orbi- 
bus implicitum, ut cetera intes- 
tina.” F. 

Longe, a long way off. Fr. 
longus. 

Longinquus, being a long way 
off, distant; of long duration; 
of great extent, spacious. Fr. 
longus, as Prope, Propinquus. 


Longurius, along pole. Fr. 
longus. 
Longus, long. Tooke: 


“* Long is the past participle of 
the Anglo-Sax. lengian, to ex- 
tend. Nor can any other deri- 
vation be found for the Latin 
longus.” Wachter: ‘“ Lang, 
Germ. Lang, leng, long, Anglo- 
Sax. Lang, lanc, Dutch. .Not 
from dancea, as some foolishly 
say ; but from /angen, to draw.” 
That is, to draw out. As 
ededs, wide, from zZpw, gpuw, to 
draw, 4 The Latin Etymologists 
refer longus to Adyyn, a lance : 
so as to mean properly, long 
like alance. J Or to doaryos, 
long; transp. Acdimyds, Aodxyos, 
whence lodgus, (as from oXA0¢, 
0AAds, is vulGus,) and for soft- 
ness longus, as the change of 
"Yrvos into Sopnus called for 
another change Somnus. 
Liquor, I speak. Fr. adyos, 
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a word. Or from a verb Aoyéw 
or Aoyéouas formed fr. Adyos. 
QU for G, as vice versa in 
Krench éGalité for €QUalité. 
So German Quen (allied to our 
Quean) is thought by Wachter 
allied to Tuy. GY Or fr. Aéyo, 
pf. AcAsyae and AdAoyer, * (Adyer,) 
as méumw makes wéreude and 
memomde 

Lora, @, 

Lorica,a breast-plate. Hence 
any protection or defence, as a 
breast-work or intrenchment; 
the coping or head of a wall; 
the covering or upper crust of 
a pavement. Fr. forum. As 
anciently made of leather or 
leathern thongs. As Cuirass is 
from French Cuir, hide. | Al. 
for thorica fr. Oopyxe accus. of 
Qmen%. LD is often interchanged 
with TH, as O20, Deus; and 
D is often changed into L, as 
in Lacryma for Dacryma. 

Loripes, bandy-legged. ‘That 
is, having his (pes) foot distorted 
or twisted like a (/orwm) thong. 

Lorum and Lorus, a leathern 
thong, strap; reins; whip made 
of thongs. For dorum (as Licet 
for Dicet,) fr. dotpu, depu, taken 
in the sense of épua, hide, 
leather; 8épu being from d2opa 
pf. mid. of d2gw, to strip a hide. 
q| Al. from dé, whence a word 
deopds, Seogdv, Sovipos, Sodgov, that 
which binds. € Wachter no- 
tices the Belg. leer, leather. 

Loitium, urine. “ Fr. lotum, 
though the quantity is different. 


' Haigh says, from Gr. Adpoy. But 
Stephens says: ‘* The later Greeks used 
A@pov or AGpos for the Latin lorunt.” 
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Because by it those parts of the 
body (abluuntur) are bathed or 
cleansed through which it flows.” 
F. ‘So called from its sprink- 
ling the bodies of animals.” Tt. 
Lotophagi, an African people 
who lived on the lotus. Awzo- 
aryor. 
‘ Lotos, the lotos tree: a pipe 
made of it. Awrdéc. i 
Lotus, washed. For lautus, 
as Cauda, Coda. 4 Al. from 
Aouros fr. Aodw, AgAouTELt. 
Lua, a Goddess who presided 
over purifications. Fr. duo. 
Liubet, the same as Libet. 
Libricus, slippery, smooth, 
dangerous, difficult, variable, de- 
ceitful. For labricus .fr. labor. 
As Culcita from Calco. 
Liucanica, a sausage. As 
made by the Lucani a Roman 
people, from whom, says Varro, 
the Roman soldiers first learnt it. 
Lucar, money bestowed on 
plays and players for one’s seat 
at the plays and games. For 
ludicar fr. ludus, whence ludicer 
and ludicrus. YJ Al. for lucrar, 
(as Fraga for Fragra,) fr. tu- 
crum.” : ) 
Liucaria Festa, festivals at 
Rome. Supposed by Festus to 
be so called as being celebrated 
ina (ducus) grove between the 
Via Salaria and the Tiber, im 
consequence of the Romans, 
when overwhelmed by the Gauls, 
having taken refuge in this wood. 
Liicas bos, an elephant. Lu- 
cas is for Lucanus, whence. Lu- 
cans, and Lucas, as Pregnas is 


.2 § Al. for locar fr. locus, a place, 
seat. J Al. from luo, to pay. 
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used for Pregnans. The Ro- 
mans saw this animal first in 
Lucania in the war with Pyr- 
rhus; and, as the ox was the 
largest animal they knew, they 
called the elephant Lucas bos. 
Lucilius has: ‘‘ Quem neque 
Lucanis oriundi montibu’ tauri 
Ducere protelo validis cervi- 
cibu’ possent:” whence it ap- 
pears that the Lucanian bull 
was the strongest of its kind. 

Licellum, a little gain. For 
lucrellum fr. lucrum. As Fla- 
grum, Flagellum. 

Luceo, I shine. Fr. lur, lu- 
cis. 

Lucerna, a lamp, candle. 
Fr. duceo. But the quantity is 
different. { Whence it may 
come from a word Avxos or Avxy, 
light. See Lux.' 

Lucétius, a name of Jove, as 


being the cause of light. Fr. 
lux, lucis. Or fr. adxos. See 
LLucerna. 

Luci, in the day-time. Al- 


lied to lux, lucis. 

Lucina, the Goddess of child- 
birth. As introducing us (ad du- 
cem) to the light of day. In the 
words of Prudentius (which are 
not. however said of Lucina), 
‘* Lucinas tribuit nascentibus ho- 
ras.” Ovid: ‘ Gratia Lucine : 
dedit hec tibi nomina ducus; Aut 
quia principium tu, Dea, ducis 
habes.” The derivation from 
fucus is thus stated by Pliny: 
* Quédd Rome ducus fuit Junoni 
Lucin@ sacer, eo loci ubi postea 


' « Luzern, (Germ.) a candle. Goth. 
ae” Mark 4.21. Both from lucerna.”’ 
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eidem templam exstruxere.” Lu- 
cina, as Salina. 

Licius,a pike. Fr. adxos, a 
wolf, From its voracity. Lu- 
pus inter pisces. 

Lucrum, gain. For lacrum, 
(as hUmus from xApoc,) from 
Aayéw, Aaxye, to get.” 

Lucta: See Appendix. 

Luctor, I wrestle; contend, 
strive. Fr. ducta. 

Luctus, mourning; mourning 
apparel. Fr. dugeo, lugtum, 
luctum. 

Lucubro, I work or study in 
the night by lamp or candle 
light. Fr. lux, ducts. Properly 
from lucibra, as from Dolo, 
are, is Dolabra; from Lateo is 
Latebra. From lucibra is lu- 
cibro, (as from 'Terebra is Tere- 
bro), ducubro, as Maximus and 
Maxumus. 

Liucilentus, bright, — clear, 
plain. Fr. luz, lucis, as Lutum, 
Lutulentus. 

Lucuns, untis, a kind of cake. 
Fr. Acuxdets, Aeuxdevros, Auxovy= 
tos, white, as Placenta from 
TAaxotvros. As sprinkled with 
meal which is white. J Al. 
from Asuxdy, the flour of millet. 
@7 Al. from yauxds, sweet. 

Licus, a grove. From luz, 
lucis. From the glare of lamps 
or torches which were lighted 


2 Al. from luo, luitum, lutum, to pay, 
as from Fultum is Fulcrum, from Sepul- 
tum is Sepulcrum. Properly, a pay- 
ment; or that which comes from pay- 
ments. Vossius gives this reason: ‘‘ Be- 
cause every fifth year taxes and tributes 
were paid through the censors.” {[ Al. 
for ducrum (as Licet for Dicet) fr. d€é50- 
xa (8éxa) pf. mid. of 5éxoua, to receive. 


aw LUN 


up im the sacred groves. {J Or 
for /ugus fr. Avdyn, darkness. 
{| Al. from Adyos, an ambus- 
cade. As being fitted for am- 
buscades. Whence Adypy is a 
thicket, J ‘ Lucken, (Germ.) 
claudere ; Goth. dukan, Engl. 
to lock. Vide annon lucus sit 
nemus CLAUSUM.” W., 

Lidibrium, a laughing-stock. 
Fr. dudus. As Manus, Manu- 
brium. 

Liudicer, Lidicrus, apper- 
taining (ad ldudum) to play, 
playful ; calculated to make 
sport; or appertaining (ad lu- 
dos) to plays. 

Ludius, a play-actor, dancer, 
&e. Fr. ludus or ludi. 

Ludo, l play. Fr. avdyy fr. 
Adw, to loosen, relax. That is, 
I relax myself in play. So 
Mordeo from Mépdyv. Ff Al. 
from dudus, a public game; 
and this from Addo, the Lydians, 
who are said to have settled in 
Etruria, and to have introduced 
their games amongst the Ro- 
mans, {4 Wachter mentions 
Germ. (otier, remiss, and luder, 
idleness," 

Lidus, play, sport, exercise, 
game ; jest, ridicule, as we say 
To make GAME of. Also, a 
school. Properly, a place where 
games and exercises are taught, 
as a fencing or wrestling school. 
And hence a school for litera- 
ture. “ Alii volunt, quia stu- 
dium literarum liberalis ingenii 
ludus est.” F. Compare Gr. 
ox0Ay, Lat. schola. Ludi pub- 


' Haigh: «* From Aa, much, and #5, I 
delight exceedingly.” 
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lici, are games, sights, shows, 
exhibitions. See Ludo. 

Luéla, punishment. Fr. duo 
1. e. peenas. So Tutor, Tutela; 
Medeor, Medela. 

Lues, a plague, pestilence ; 
any heavy calamity. Fr. duo, 
or Adw, to dissolve, destroy. 
“ Quéd e& corpora SOLVAN- 


TUR,” says Priscian. Also, 
snow or ice melted. 
Ligeo, | mourn. Fr. Avgw, 


to sob; fut. 2. avya, whence 
Avypos, mournful. 
Ligébris, mournful. Fr. lu- 
geo. As Funus, Funebris. 
Lumbricus, 
Lumbus, the lo. For lu- 
bus, (as M is added in AapBavw, 
&c.) fr. dubet, whence lubido. 
As being the seat of desire. 


‘Persius: ‘* Cim carmina lum- 


bos Intrant, et tremulo scalpun- 
tur ubi intima versu.” Juvenal : 
“Cum tibia dumbos Excitat.” 
Lumen, the ‘light; a light, 
lamp; &c. For lucimen fr. luceo. 
Luna, the moon. Fr. luceo, 
whence ducina, luna. As from 
céAas is cednyy. YY Or from 
douvy. Hesychius has: <Aouvoy’ 
Aaumpoy, i.e. bright. {J ‘* From 
Hebr. dun, the night; in which it 
is only visible.” Tt. “ From 
Hebr. dun, pernoctavit.” Ainsw. 
Liinensis caseus, a kind of 
large cheese. Martial calls it: 
‘¢ Caseus Etrusce signatus ima- 
gine lune.” J Al. as made at 
Luna, a maritime city of Etruria. 
Lino, I bend in the form of a 
half-moon, form like a crescent. 
Fr. luna. 
LTiinus. ‘‘ The same God as 
Luna. For, although the Pa- 
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gans calledit Luna bya feminine 
noun, yet they thought it mas- 
culine. Whence ‘Tertullian calls 
it Masculus Luna.” F. 

Luo, Ll release. Also, I pay. 
So, ‘*luo poenas” is, | pay the 
punishment of a crime; I pay 
the penalty, be ita fine, or death, 
or any thing else. Adw. The 
sense of “ to pay” however may 
come from luo below, ‘‘ to 
wash away.” 


Luo, | wash; I wash away, 


explate, as the Latins say “‘ San- 
guine /uo perjuria.” So ‘ luo 
peccata” is, I expiate my 
crimes by some punishment. 
Aovw. 

Lupa, a she-wolf. Also, a 
harlot, being as rapacious as a 
she-wolf. Fr. lupus. 

Lupanar, a brothel. 
pa, a harlot. 
cus, Lacunar. 

Lupatum, a sharp bit. 
the second Lupus. 

Liupercal, a cave under the 
Mons Palatinus consecrated to 
Pan who was called Lupercus. 

Lupercus, a surname of Pan. 
For luparcus fr. lupus and arceo. 
As driving away wolves from the 
fold. The Greek Adxea are 
the Roman Lupercalia, from 
Adxos, a wolf. Or from 
lupus simply. As Nova, No- 
verca. 

Lupillus, a small lupine. Fr. 
lupinulus, lupinlus. As Pue- 
rulus, Puellus. 

Lupinus, a lupine. Fr. adzy. 
Forcellini: “* Quia vultum gus- 
tantis amaritudine CONTRISs- 
TAT.” Virgil has “‘ TRIsTIS- 
QUE lupini.” 


Fr. du- 


Somewhat as La- 


See 


LUS 


Lupor, i. q.scortor. A dupa, 
scortum. 

Lupus, a wolf. Fr. Adxos. 
As 6xoiog and 6émoi0g were dia- 
lectic forms of the same word. 

Lupus, a sharp bit or snaffle, 
with unequal jags, like the teeth 
(lupt) of a wolf. 

Tura, @, a \eathern sack or 
bag; the belly, or an intestine, 
Apparently of the same origin 
as lorum, (a leathern thong,) 
which see. 

Lurco, a gormandizer. Fr. 
lura, the belly ; whence durico, 
lurco, ‘* ventri deditus.” Da- 
cier explains durcari “ cibos in 
utrem, in ventrem ingerere.” 
Or, if lurco, the verb, is prior, 
it will in some degree imitate 
Fodico. from Fodio. § Al. 
from Aaipos, voracious. 

Luridus, wan, grisly, livid. 
Fr. luror. As Candor, Candi- 
dus. 

Luror, paleness, wanness, li- 
vidity. From dura. As being 
the color of leathern bags. 
Al. for loror. Dacier: ‘Qui 
lori colorem refert.” 

Luscinia, a nightingale. For 
luciscinia, as (canens in lucis,) 
singing in the groves, Martial: 
‘© Moultisona fervet sacer AT- 
THIDE lucus.”” The Greeks 
call it simply dy8ev from deidw. 
q Al. for ducsinia, fr. lugeo, 
lugst, lucsi.® 

Lusciosus, 

Luscus, 

Lustro, one who spends his 


—_— ee 


1 Al. for lugenscinia. § Al. quod sub 
lucem 1. e. auroram canit. 
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time and property (in dustris) im 
brothels. é 

Lustricus dies, the day when 
an infant was purified and 
named. Fr. dustro. 

Lustro, I expiate, purify. 
See Lustrum. Lustrare exer- 
citum, is to review or count an 
army. From the dustrum or re- 
view of the Roman people. Or 
here dustrare is properly, to go 
round, traverse, (which is its 
meaning in various passages, ) 
and hence to survey, to look 
round, to view and review. The 
sense of going round is derived 
from the circumstance that in 
the expiatory sacrifices the vic- 
tims were led round the fields 
previously to their being killed. 
Forcellini supposes the sense of 
reviewing an army to arise from 
the general going, round and 
counting his troops before the 
(lustratio) sacrifice. 

Lustror, versor in lustris i. €. 
ganeis. 

Lustrum, a purifying sacri- 
fice offered by one of the cen- 
sors, after finishing the census 
or review of the Roman people 
at the end of every five years. 
And, because a dustrum tock 
place every fifth year, lustrum is 
put for a space of five years. 
Fr. duo, to exptate; pf. ducsi, 
(i. e. daxi: See Luxus,) lucsum, 
lucstrum, (as Rasum, Rastrum,) 
for softness dustrum. 

Lustrum, a den. Properly, 
a muddy place where wild boars 
or swine wallow. Otherwise 
called Vojutabrum. Virgil: 
‘“‘“Sepe volutabris pulsos_ syl- 
vestribus apros Latratu turbabis 

tym. 
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agens.” Varro: ‘‘ Admissuras 
cin faciunt, prodigunt in luto- 
sos limites ac /ustra, ut voluten- 
tur in luto, que est illorum re- 
quies ut lavatio hominis.” {J 
Al. for dustrum (as Licet, Le- 
vir, Lacryma,) from a word 
ddorpov fr. détvores pp. of ddw, 
(whence Cucuy from déucpcs,) 
to descend into a place of con- 
cealment. 

Lustrum, a petty tavern or 
pot-house; also, a stew, bro- 
thel. Properly, a den or-haunt 
of low people. From dustrum, 
aden or haunt of wild beasts, 

Liiteus, yellow, saffron-color- 
ed, yellowish. As being of the 
color of (datum) woad. 

Liteus, made (e luio) of clay 
or mud ; dirty. Whence éutea is 
applied to a dirty drab, nasty slut. 

Tulra, an otter. ‘ From 
lutum, mud. Because it lives 
amid water and mud.” Tt. “ Vel 
quod frequenter se in aquis du- 
tet.’ Ainsw. Or for dutra 
from durijpa acc. of durje, a di- 
ver: or from a word duree. J 
Or from gyudpis, an otter; or a 
word égyudea, vidpe, whence 
Adsou, as Aitpoy and virpoy, voy- 
ge and lympha are interchang- 
ed; whence ludra, lutra. 

Litulentus, clayey, muddy. 
Fr. datum. As Lucus, Lucu- 
lentus; Opes, Opulentus. 

Liutum: See Appendix. 

Littum, clay, mire, dirt. Fr. 
luo, luitum or lutum. “ Pro- 
prié de sordibus que abluuntur.” 
V. That which is washed off. 
Or luo is the same as soluo, sol- 


vo. Forcellini explains dutum 
‘terra humore soluta.” “¢ Fr. 
2H 
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Avroyv. Terra aqua sOLurTa. 
Ancient Brit. d/aid, Germ. lett.” 
W. 

Lux, (3. e. lucs,) licis, light. 
Macrobius states that the an- 
cient Greeks called the first 
dawn Adxy, and the sun Adxos ; 
and that hence lucem was 
thought to be derived. So Ho- 
mer has augiauxy wok, the night 
(ag Avxyv) about the time of 
the dawn. So auxogws is (das 
Avxns or Avxov) the light of the 
dawn. So auxauyjs is pertain- 
ing to (adyiyv Avxys) the shining 
of the dawn. So AuxaéBas, a 
year, 1s referred to Avxoc, the 
sun, and 6ds, going; in regard 
to the course of the sun. ¥ Al. 
from Acuxds, bright, shining. 

Duro, { put out of “joint. 
And luxus, disjointed. “© Aokos 
is oblique, transverse, and so 
distorted. Whence Lat. luxa 
and /uxata membra.”’ Hemsterb. 
q Al. from luo, duxum, (whence 
luxus, us, and luxuria,) L loosen. 
Festus: ‘* Luxa mewmbra, e suis 
locis mota et soLuTa.” For- 
cellini: “‘ Luxo dicitur de rebus 
que a naturali statu seu rigore 
SOLVUNTUR, autflectuntur.” 

Luxuria, luxury. Fr. luxus. 

Lucxurio, I riot in luxury. It 
is applied to trees which wanton 
in their growth, and to land 
which wantons in its vegetation 
and is exuberantly fruitful. Fr. 
luxuria. 

Luxus, luxury, excess, de- 
bauchery ; extravagant costli- 
ness or magnificence. Fr. duo, 
luxum, as Fluo, Fluxum. From 
its dissolving and loosening the 
powers of the body and mind. 
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Luxus, disjointed. See Luxo. 
Lyeus, Bacchus. Avaiioc. 
Lycaus, Lycéus, an epithet 


of Pan. Auxaios, Avxsios. 
Lyceum, the Lyceum at 
Athens. Adxesoy. 
Lychnichus, a candlestick. 
Auxvouyos. 
Lychnus, a lamp, candle. 
Abyvos. 
Lycisca, a wolf-dog. Fr. 


Adxos, a wolf, 

Lygdinus, made of Parian 
marble. Adydsvos. 

Lympha, water. Fr. von, 
a nymph ; Hol. Avy, as Aitpov 
for virpov, wAsipoy for TVEUPLODY. 
Homer has Noudas xeyveriou, 
Fountain Nymphs. Callimachus 
calls the Thessalian Nymphs the 
offspring of the river: Nupoas 
CecouArides morapod yévos. Vir- 
gil makes the rivers to be the 
offspring of the Nymphs: “<“Nym- 
phe, genus amnibus unde est.” 
The Nymphs then were easily 
identified with the streams and 
rivers; and lympha could easily 
become a symbol of the water 
of the streams and rivers. Nym- 
pha in this sense is a reading in 
some passages for lympha. 

Lymphaticus, frantic, panic- 
struck, Fr. lympho. 

Lympho, I strike with panic, 
1 make frantic. That is, I 
seize as the Nymphs, Whence 
in Greek vuugdaymros is one 
struck with frenzy by the 
Nymphs. ye lympha, which 
see. 

fa yncuriun, a precious stone. 
Auyxoveioy. 

Lynx, a lynx, 

Lyra, a lyre. 


Abyé. 
Avpa. 
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_ Lyricen, liyricinis, a player 
on the lyre. Fr. dyra and cano. 
So Cornicen. 

Lirica, orum, poetry sung in 
concert with the (/yra) lyre. 

Lyte, bachelors in civil law. 
Fr. Avras fr. Adw, AcAvTasr. Said 
of persons who after four years’ 
study in Law were able tosOLVE 
questions put to them concern- 
ing Law. 

Lijtrum, the price of one’s 
ransom, Avrgov. 


M 


Ma Dia, by Jove. 
Maccus, silly, doltish. 


M2 dia. 
Fr. 


nanxokw, waxxow, to be dull or. 
» & 9 


stupid. (J Al. from a woman 
named Macco, remarkable for 
her stupidity; whither paxxodw 
is usually referred. 

Macellum, a market. From 
a public robber named A. Oma- 
nius Macellus, whose house is 
said to have been confiscated 
by the Censors Aimilius and 
Fulvius, and given to the people 
for shambles. 4 Al. from pa- 
ryeipos, a cook; Adol. paryeppos, 
whence magerrulum, magellum, 
macellum, a cook-shop, or col- 
lection of cook-shops. J Al. 
for mactellum fr. mactulum fr. 
macto. | Varro: ‘* Macellum, 
ubi oleram copia. Ea Joca 
etiam nunc Lacedzemonil vocant 
pwayenroras. Sed lones ostia 
hortorum et castelli paxzArous.— 
Macelium, ut quidam scribunt, 
quod ibi fuerit hortus.” Hesy- 
chius explains paxerra by dpey- 
wo}, inclosed places, which may 


have led the way to the meaning 
of markets. 

Maceo, Lam lean. See Macer. 
Macer, lean, thin. Jfacer or 
macrus is fr. paxpos, long. For 
thinness seems to elongate the 
countenance and the limbs. 
Compare Tenuis from Teiva, 
Tevéw, to stretch out at length. 

co) 

@ <* From Hebr. mak, tabes, 
macies.” V. ¥ Al. from Sax. 
meger, megre, whence our 
meager." 

Macéria: See Appendix. 

Macéro, 1 soak, moisten, 
soften; | weaken, waste away; 
afflict. From péuaye pf. mid. of 
peoow, “subigo, aqua subigo,” 
the word pcyepds might have 
been formed, and payegdw, pa- 
yep, (as from tétaxa 1s Taxepds 
and raxepow, ,) whence magero, 
macero. 4 Al. from pianos, 
Hol. péxos, length; allied to 
which is macer. Macero would 


be thus to make meagre, to 
diminish the size or strength 
of.” | 

Machara, a knife, sword, 
Mey epee. 


Machina, a frame, fabric, 
work, plan ; a contrivance, stra- 
tagem. Lr. pyyavy, Dor. pa- 
yoava, whence machana, machina. 

Machinor, 4 frame, plan, 
contrive, project. Fr. machina, 
Or fr. pyyavcopat, pyrevaincs, 


1 ¢¢ Germ. mager, Franc. magar, An- 
glo-Sax. megre, Iceland. megur. All from 
Lat. macer.” W. ; 

2 Al. soft for tacero fr. raxepdw, raxepe, 
I macerate. As Taws is usually believed 
to have produced Pavo: since P and M 
are of the same organ, it is thought that 
T’ may have been here changed to M. 
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MAT in Greek answering to R in 
Latin. 
Macies, thinness. Fr. maceo. 
Macilentus, thin. Fr. macer 
or macies. As Opes, Opulen- 
tus; Lutus, Lutulentus. 
Macir, mace, a kind of spice. 
Pliny says it is brought from 
India. It is therefore an 
Indian word. Turton says: 
“From Hebr. masa.” 
Macritas, thinness. 
cer, macra. 
Macrochéra, 
Maxpoeron. 
Macrocolum, parchment of 
the largest size. Maxgdxwaov. 
Macto is properly, I aug- 
ment; from mactus (1. e. magts 
auctus), or from magis aucto ; 
aucto, avi, being formed from 
auctum, as Moto, avi, from 
Motum. Hence macto (lke 
Augeo) is used for enriching, 
advancing, honoring. Cicero: 
“¢ Ferunt laudibus, mactant ho- 
noribus.” Again: ‘ Cum pue- 
rorum extis Deos manes mactare 
soleas.”’ Arnobius: ‘¢ Liberum 
patrem fanorum consecratione 
mactatis.’ Hence “ macto sa- 
crificia Divis”’ is to heap victims 
to the Gods; and by conse- 
quence to sacrifice to the Gods. 
Or, by supposing an hypallage, 
“<macto victimas Divis’’ is, macto 
(i. e. augeo) Divos victimis, [ 
honor the Gods by victims, or 
by sacrificing to them victims. 
Whence macto in either case 
may have been identical with 
Sacrifico. Hence macto is in 
general, I slay, assassinate, kill. 


Fy. 


ma- 


long-sleeved. 


*** Germ. metzen, jugulare. Arab. maza, 
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Hence I harass to death, Xe, 
qf Haigh: : “ From pewaxtos pp. 
of waccw, to pound or bruise, 
and so to kill, to sacrifice.” 
Hence a verb paxtow, paxte. 
But compare Mactus. 

Mactra, a kneading-trough. 
Maxroa. 

Mactus, augmented,  in- 
creased, blessed. For mauctus, 
magis auctus; or, in magus: auc- 


tus. Virgil : : © Macte nova vir- 
tute puer.” That is, sis mac- 
tus, auctus. Livy: ‘* Macte 


virtute diligentiaque esto.”’ Mac- 
te appears to be a kind of voca- 
tive. In sacrifices were used 
the words: * Macte hoc porco 
esto.” That is, Deus auctus 
et honoratus sit hoc porco. See 
Macto. 

Macuila, a spot, blur, slur, 
stain. The meshes of a net 
are called macule, as appearing 
a little way off hke so many 
dots or spots. MMacula seems 
to come from pixag. Méxaas 
are the black stripes on the 
neck and feet of asses. Muxaa, 
macla, as xYvis, cAnis; and 
for softness macula, as U is 
added in /&scUlapius from Aio- 
xaymios. €& Germ. makel, and 
Welsh magl is a mole or mark 
on the body. But Wachter re- 
fers these to the Latin.” 

Madeo, [ am wet or moist. 
Mada. 

Madidus, wet. Fr. madeo. 
As Candeo, Candidus. 


Belg. matsen, Lat. mactare, Ital. amaz- 
zare, French massacrer, [to massacre].” 
We. 

2 ‘«From Hebr. machala, infirmity.” Tt. 
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Madulsa, a drunkard. Fr. 
madeo. One soaked or drenched 
with wine. 

Meander, Meandros,a wind- 
ing river in Phrygia. Whence 
it is used for any winding, maze, 
labyrinth ; turn, shift. Also for 
lace or welt set round in crooks 
and turns about the border of a 


garment. Maiavdoos. 
Mena, some small fish. 
Maivy. 


Menas, ados, a priestess of 
Bacchus. Masves, 280s. 

Menianum, a building of 
pleasure jutting out for pros- 
pect; agallery, balcony. From 
a person of the name of Me- 
niUus. 

Magalia, Carthaginian buts. 
From magar or mager, which 
Servius states to be a Cartha- 
ginian word for a villa, "Whence 
he observes that Virgil should 
have used the word magaria, 
not magalia. “ It is certain 
that the Hebrews called a house 
magur ; whence came the Greek 
meryepoy.” V. 

Mage, rather. 
gis, 

Magia, magic. Maysia. 

Magicus, magical. Meryixds. 

Magis, more. For megis (as 
Magnus for Megnus, and Ma- 
neo for Meneo) fr. péfoy, 
greater, whence mejis, (as Zu- 
yov, Juguin,) and megis. Or fr. 
peylov, comparative of peéeyas. 
4] Or from magnus, whence 
magnius, magius, magis. 

Magister, a chief, president, 
head, master; a master of chil- 
dren, teacher. Fr. magis. Com- 
pare Minister. J Al. from 


Same as mda- 
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péeysotos, greatest; AXol. pé- 
yiorog. 

Magistraius, the office of a 
head or president in political 
matters, a magistracy ; a magis- 
trate. Fr. magister, magistri. 

Magnalia, mighty deeds. Fr. 
magnus. 

Magnarius, a wholesale mer- 
chant. Fr. magnus. One who 
sells goods in the gross. 

Magnes, étts, a loadstone. 
Mayvys, uric. 

Magnopére, with much toil 
and labor, earnestly, vehemently, 
greatly. Cicero: ‘ Dolabella 
magno opere arcessitus.” Ac- 
clus: “ Ite actutum, atque opere 
magno edicite ut” &c. Te- 
rence: ‘ Nos ambo maximo 
opere dabamus operam.” 

Magnus, great. For megnus 
fr, weyas. Perhaps through a 
word meginus. Somewhat as 
Regnum for Reginum from Re- 
gis, @ Al. from peyados, pe- 
yaos, Hiol. peyvos, as yNGoy AXol, 
for yAdov. 

Magudaris, the seed or juice 
of the silphium. Mayddapis. 

Magus, a priest or philo- 
sopher among the Persians. 
Also, a magician. Méyos. 

Maia, the daughter of Atlas 
and mother of Mercury. Maia. 

Majalis, a barrow-pig, sus 
castratus. For Mazalis. From 
the North. Anglo-Sax. mawan, 
Belg. mayen, Germ. mehen, is 
to cut. ‘‘ Quasi porcus Ex- 
sectus.” W. 7 “ Quia Maie 
dez sacrificabant,” says Isido- 
rus. 

Majestas, greatness, grandeur, 
majesty. Ir. majus, for ma- 
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justas. Or fr. majus, great ; 
whence Jupiter was called by 
the Tusculani Majus Deus. 

Major, greater. Fr. pelfay, 
whence pytwv, Dor. pefwv. As 
pyov is found for pelwy.' YF Or 
for magnior, whence magior, 
major. GJ Al. from péfwy, 
whence mejor, (as Zéyov, Ju- 
gum,) and major, as mAgnus 
for mEgnus, . 

Matus, the mouth of May. 
As sacred to Maza, the 
mother of Mercury. | “ In 
Armoric, May is mis maé or mis 
mai; 1. e, mensis FLORIDUS, 
as Pezronius interprets it in bis 
Antiq. Celt.” W.? 

Majus, great. Allied to Mag- 
nus and Major. 

Mala, the cheek-bone, jaw. 
Also, the ball of the cheek, the 
cheek, Contracted from maz- 
tla. As Paxillus, Palus; Vex- 
lum, Velum. J Or contracted 
from mandibula. FY Al. from 
pyAov, Dor. pdadov, a cheek, 

Malacia, a caim at sea. 
Languor ; effeminacy. Languor 
of the stomach, fastidiousness. 
Moruxia. 


Malacisso, 1 soften. Mera- 
xitw, ABol. paraxBow. 
Malacus, soft. Maraxds. 


_ Malagma, an emollient poul- 
tice. Méruype. 
Malazxo, 1 soften. 
Adkw fut. of partoow, 
Malicbrium, the rind or out- 
ward coat (mali) of a pome- 


Fr, po- 


' Mattbie Gr. Gr. § 135. 

? Al. from Germ. mehen, Angto-Sax. 
mawen, Belg. mayen, to cut. From the 
cutting of grass in this month. 
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granate. As being as hard as 
(corium) leather. 
Malgnus, badly-disposed, 


malicious. For matigenus, fr. 
malus, and geno, genut. Mala 
indole preditus. 

Malitia, craft, cunning; cir- 
cumspection ; also, villainy, ma- 
lice. Fr. malus. As Stultus, 
Stultitia. 

Mallédlus, a small (malleus) 
mallet. Also, the new shoot of 
a vine, springing from a rod or 
branch of the former year, cut 
off for the sake of planting, 
with a bit of the old wood on 
each side of itin the form of a 
mallet. Columella: “ A si- 
militudine rei, quod in e& 
parte qu deciditur ex vetere 
sarmento prominens utrinque, 
maileoli speciem prebet.” Also, 
a kind of fiery weapon or fire- 
brand. ‘* Quad parte malleol 
concavi et crassiores sunt, et 
ignis alimenta continent, caput 
mallei referre quodaminodo vi- 
deantur.” IF, “ Manipulus aut 
collectio spartea forma quadam 
mallet ligate.” V. The ‘‘ quo- 
dammodo” and ‘‘ quadam’’ lead 
us to suspect that these explana- 
tions are merely invented. Was 
malleolus in this sense a collec- 
tion (malleolorum) of new shoots 
of vines daubed with pitch, 
&e,? 

Malleus, a mallet, hammer. 
From marculus, a mallet; 
whence a word murculeus, (lke 
Alveus, Ferreus,) marleus, mal- 
leus. & Al. from paraw, whence 
paracow, to soften. Or from 
paarards, wool, might have been 
uarrew, to soften. Or for mal- 
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ceus (See Collis,) fr. waraxigu, 
to soften; fut. paraxiow, wara- 
nid, paruiw. | Goth. maul- 
jan * is to beat or maul.” 

Malo, 1 wish rather. For 
magevolo, mavolo, whence ma- 
vult, Ke. 

Malobathrum, an aromatic 
shrub, and an ointment produced 
from it. MadcBadpor. 

Maliha, a compound of pitch 
and wax. Maala. 

Malva, maliows. Fr. wean, 
which is stated by Hesychius to 
be the same as paddcyy. V, as 
in Sylva, Arvum. 4 Al. for 
malcha, porxyy, as breVis from 
BpaXus. 


Malum, evil, mischief. Fr. 
malas. 

Malum, an apple. Miaoyv, 
Dor. paroy. 

Malus, an apple-tree. Fr. 
malum. Que mala fert. Or 


from Gr. jails, Dor. parts, an 
apple-tree. 

Malus, the mast of a ship. 
Malus is here supposed to be 
put the whole for the part; and 
also to lose its specific character 
and to be put for any tree. 


Vossius: “ Qudd ex trunco 
arborum = fieri solet, inter 
quas malus  frequeniissima.” 


Ainsworth: ‘Quod ex trunco 
malt i. e. arboris fiat.” This 
tree might have been suf- 
ficiently strong to answer the 
purpose of a mast in the ancient 
ships. Dryden thus speaks of 
the tree: ‘ Thus apple-trees, 


! Todd in To Maul. 
2 Al. for molleus fr. mollio. 
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whose trunks are strong to bear 
Their spreading boughs, exert 
themselves in air.” 

Malus, bad. Fr. pards, soft: 
or d&uards, soft, feeble, weak. 
As originally expressive of effe- 
minacy or indolence or cow- 
ardice, As Virtus on the con- 
trary is from Vir, ’Apelav from 
"Aons, eos; &e. So Lennep 
asserts the proper meaning of 
xaxds to be “ ignavus.” Haigh 
understands by padads * silly, 
pernicious.” {J As mAneo and 
mAgnus are for mEneo and 
mignus, malus may be from 
pédos, (as in » pédr’,) the same 
2s péAgos, vain, idle, unprofita- 
ble, useless : as on the contrary 
xpnords, good, Is properly use- 
ful. See Bonus. So we say 
Naughty. @ Al. from péras, 
black. Horace: ‘‘ Hic NicER 
est; hunc tu, Romane, caveto.” 
Here Niger is explained by 
Forcellini ‘‘ improbus, dolo- 
sus.” 3 : 

Mamilla, a small pap. For 
mammilla (from mamma) which 
is also used. 

Mamma, the name by which 
a child calls its mother or its 
nurse, Méyuez. A mother; and 
a wet-nurse. Also, the breast 
or teat, which peculiarly distin- 
guishes a mother. Hence, the 
bump in a tree, from which the 
branches sprout. 


3 « Bul, Germ., not good, bad. Gr. 
gavaos, Lat. malus. These words are not 
obscurely allied, as B F M are letters 
of the same organ.”’ W. §f Al. from Germ. 
mal, a spot, stain. That is, corrupted, 
debased. 
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Mammoneus, pertaining — to 
mammon. From pappwves. 

Manacus, the ecliptic. Fr. 
pay, Dor. wav, a month ; whence 
a word pavexds, monthly. Vitru- 
vlus explains manucus ‘‘ MEN- 
STRUUS circulus.” 

Manceps, mancipis. Adam: 
‘Res mancipi were those things 
which might be sold and alie- 
nated, or the property of them 
transferred from one person to 
another by a certain rite used 
among Roman citizens only; so 
that the purchaser (manu ca- 
peret) might take them as it were 
with his hand. Whence he was 
called manceps; and the things, 
res mancipi.” Manceps was 
also a farmer of the public 
‘Taxes, an undertaker of any 
public work. From his Tax- 


ING them in HAND 12 e. 
undertaking them. Or from 
his taking them by raising 


his hand and being the best 
bidder. 

Mancipium, the nght (man- 
cipis) of the purchaser, pro- 
perty,dominion. The property, 
the slave purchased. See Res 
mancipi in Manceps. 

Mancipo, 1 dispose of (man- 
capi) to a purchaser, transfer, 
sell, subject to another, 

Mancus, defective in any 
limb. ‘* Membro aliquo cap- 
tus, et refertur ad MANUS, sicut 
claudus ad pedes,” says For- 
cellini. We will reverse this, 
and say that mancus applies 
properly to the hands, and then 
improperly to other limbs. 

ence mancus may be referred 
to manus, whence mantcus, man- 
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cus. 9¥ Al. from Germ. mank, 
laboring under a defect; allied 
to which is French manguer. 

Mandibulum, a jaw. Fr. 
mando. As Venor, Venabulum. 

Mando, 1 chew; hence, I 
eat, devour. For mado, (as N 
is added in Frango, ‘Pango,) fr. 
pace fut.2. of pacow, fut. 1. 
pcow, whence paccouos, | chew. 

Mando, avi, 1 commit to 
one’s charge, commission, en- 
join, order, recommend. For 
manui do. Like Mansuetus. 

Mandra, a pen for cattle, 
stall. Mévdpa. Also, the cattle 
themselves. Also, a little square 
on a chess-board, as being the 
inclosure for a chessman. 

Mandragoras, the herb. man- 
drake, Mavipaydous. 

Mandico, | chew, eat. Fr. 
mando. Or fr. manducas, and 
this fr. mando. 

Mané, the morning. Fr. pa- 
vos, rare, thins hence, pellucid, 
clear, bright. Cicero has ** ce- 
lum TENUE PURUMQUE.” 

Maneo, { remain. Fr. pevéw, 
whence pf. pewevnxa,and fut, pevo. 

Manes, the ghosts of the dead, 
the shades. Also, the abode of 
the shades. Fr. povos, thin. 
Ovid calls them “ TENUES 
anime.” J Al. from an ancient 
word manus, good. ‘* Quasi 
BONI gen.” F. See Immanis. 
@ On the contrary, Wachter 
says: ‘* ‘l’o Germ. mein, malus, 
pravus, | can scarcely help re- 
ferrmg the Lat. manes, spirits, 
ghosts, which are usually thought 
to be (male et immites) bad 
and pitiless.” Festus refers 
it to mano: ‘“ Quod ii per 
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omnia etheria terrenaque ma- 
nare credebantur.” 

Mango, one who trims and 
sets out to the best advantage 
any kind of ware to make it 
more saleable. Also, a slave- 
merchant, as decking out his 
slaves. Mango, mangonis, is 
short for mangano, manganonis, 
fr. payyavoy, jugglery, illusion, 
deception. Or, as payyavoy is 
also a drug, mango may be one 
who uses drugs for trimming 
and polishing things. (J Al. 
from Germ. mangen, to trade ; 
allied to which is our fish-son- 
ger, &c. 

Mania, the mother (manium) 
of the ghosts. Hence used for 
a bugbear with which nurses 
used to frighten children. 

Mania, 2 disease of oxen 
which takes away their senses. 
Fr. pavia, madness. 

Manice, coverings (manibus) 
for the hands and arms. Chains 
for the hands. Grappling irons 
for taking hold of ships. So 
Pedis, Pedica. 

Manifestus, manifest. ‘‘ Held 
so as it were (manu) by the hand 
that it cannot be denied or dis- 
sembled.” F. Thus Brasse ex- 
plains yeigddemros, “ pointed out 
by the hand, manifest.” But 
what is festus? It can scarcely 
be a termimation. Some refer 
it to fendo, to find, discover, 
whence fensi, and fenstum, (as 
Hausi, Haustum,) then for soft- 
ness festum. Others refer it to 
festim i.e. confestim, immedi- 
ately. In manibus positus et 
confestim cognitus. | Or, as 
from ciAdw was formed siAudaw, 


Eiym. 
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(through a word ¢iAdatm, pf. 
eiAuga,) shall we say that from 
peyviw, to disclose, make known, 
was a word pyvudaw, whence 
penyugaiw, and (through the pf. 
pass.) pyvugeicris, Dor. pavo- 
pairs? Like “Ho@csoros.* 

Manipilus, a handful, bundle. 
Hence, a handful of troops, a 
band of soldiers. Fr. manus. 
As filling the hand. So Disco, 
Discipulus. 

Mannus, a nag, little horse. 
Of Gaulish origin. Consentius : 
“GaLLoRuUM manni, Medo- 
rum acinaces,” &c. | 

Mano, 1 flow, trickle down, 
distil, Fr. pavds, rare, thin, 
slender. Johnson explains ‘To 
Trickle, “to rll ina SLENDER 
stream.” J Al. from vaya, a 
spring; whence vayaw, transp. 
povaw, pava. As Num is from 
May, transposed Nau. Ff “ From 
the Chaldaic maiin, waters.” V. 

Mansio, a staying ; place of 
stay, inn,&c. Fr. maneo, man- 
sum. 

‘  Mansuéfacio, (mansuetum fa- 
cio) | make tame, 


Mansues, tame. Fr. manu, 


and sueo, suesco. See Man- 
suesco. 
Mansuesco, I grow tame. 


That is, manut-suesco, 1 accus- 
tom myself to the hand of ano- 
ther. Hence mansuetus, i. e. 
manum patiens, in the words of 
Virgil. The Greeks say yz- 
eoxdys fr. svetpds, and wos, cus- 
tom. 


1 We may observe that ards, clear, 
is a word which Schneider admits, tho’ 
with doubt. Anduavds was rare, fine, clear. 
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_ Mantéle, Mantelium, and 
Mantile, Mantilium, a towel, 
napkin, table-cloth. Fr. manus. 
sis used in wiping the hands. 
q Al. from pavddasov, which 
Hesychius gives as the expla- 
nation of yeipénaxtpa, which is 
the same as mantele. But Vos- 
sluS supposes pavddAtoy to be 
adopted from the Latin.? 
Mantélum, a mantle, cloak ; 


a pretext. From the North. 
Anglo-Sax. mantel. Germ. 


Belg. Armoric. Welsh, mantel. 
‘hey are all perhaps allied 
to pavdvas, a Persian woollen 
mantle. 

Mantica, a wallet, cloak-bag. 
For mantelica fr. mantelum, a 
cloak. As Manus, Manica. 4 
Al. from manus. “ Quia est ad 
manum, ut promi facile possint 
quz in e@ recondantur.” F, 
@ Casaubon refers it to the 
Arabic. 

Mantichora, a great Indian 
beast. Mavriywoa. Calpurnius 
npproperly makes the O short. 

Manticilor, I pick a bag. 


Fr. manticula, diminutive of 
mantica. 

Mantisa or Mantissa: See 
Appendis. 


Manto, I stay; I stay for, 
wait for. Fr. maneo, manitum, 
mantum. As Doceo, Docitum, 
Doctum. 

Manturna, the Goddess of 
wedlock, to whom prayers were 
offered that it might be stedfast. 
Fr, manto. 


1 Wachter refers to the Latin the word 
mandel, a handkerchief, used by the 
later Persians. 
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Manualis, belonging to the 
hand. Fr. manus, dat. manut. 
Manubie, spoilstaken (manu) 
by the hand in war, or elsewhere. 
Also, money arising from the 
sale of such. Used also for 
thunderbolts, as flung (a manu) 
from the hand. Bie appears a 
termination, as perhaps dium in 
Dubium, and dia m Superbia 
from Superbus from Super. 
Some derive it from vis, (i. e. 
manium vis,) or from Bia. 
Mantibrium, a handle, hilt. 
As held (manu) by the hand. 
As Ludus, Ludibrium. 
Manucidlum, a litle bundle. 
Fr. manucia fr. mants, ike Ma- 
nipulus. 
Manitleus, a little sleeve or 
flap covering (manus) the hands. 
Manupretium, wages for ma- 
nual work; any wages or re- 
ward. That is, mantis pretium. 
Manus, ahand. The dative 
manui seems to direct us to 
pavio, Dor. of pyviw, to indi- 
cate, point. As we point with 
our hand. Thus Matthiz thinks 
that 8:/xw, to show, is to be re- 
ferred to a prior sense of stretch- 
ing out the hand, to point out 
anything. And hands are used 
as marks of pointing to any ob- 
servation, But the .A in saviw 
is long? Yet the E in Fera ts 
short from @ygds, and the U in 
Furis short from ®weds. FY Or 
manus is fr. ves, slack 5 In Op- 
position to Pugnus, 1. €. tuxv0s, 
thick, close. ‘‘ Manus proprié 
dicitur, clim passa deductaque ; 
Pugnus, cim clausa.” V. GJ Or 
from pevos, force, might. As 
the great instrument of exerting 
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it. From pévos, as mAneo from 
pEvew. FY Al. for marus (as 
perhaps doNum from Pov) 
fr. wapy, the hand. @ ‘ From 
Chaldaic MZN,. an instrument. 
Aristotle calls the hand dpyavoy 
dpyavev.” Vi. | “ From Chal- 
dee manah, to prepare.” Tt. 

Manzer, spurious, bastard. 
A Hebrew word. 

Mapalia, the cottages of the 
rustic Numidians. An African 
word. Sallust: “ Avdificia Nu- 
MIDARUM agrestia, , quas hag 
fia\uLi VOCANT.” 

Mappa, a table napkin. For 
mancupa, from manu capio; 
like Occupo. Mancupa, man- 
pa, mappa. YF Al. for manipa, 
manpa, from manus simply. YJ 
Quintilian: ‘ Mappam Pant 
sibi vindicant.”’ 

Marceo, 1 wither, fade: Fr. 
porpcon (whence yore pf. 
pemcpaxa, peucoxa, whence a 
verb papxéw. 4] Or for macreo, 
fr. macer, macra. That is, [I 
shrivel, pine away or droop. 
Or for malceo, fr. pxrxds, soft, 
languid. Marcor is used for 
languor, drowsiness, sloth. Cel- 
sus ; “* In hoc marcor et inexpug- 
nabilis dormiendi necessitas.” 

Marcilus: See Martulus in 
Appendix. 

Mare, the sea. From the 
North. ‘Mer, Germ.; mor, 
Welsh ; mere, Anglo-Sax. ; mar, 
Iceland.; more, Sclavon.” W. 
In Celtic mor? or muirr22 | 
Or from pope fut. 2. of pelpw, 
to divide. Horace: “ Qua 


1 Wachter in Mauringia. 
? Classical Journal, Vol. 3. p. 122. 
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medius liquor SEcrRNiIT Eu- 
ropen ab Afro.” J Al. from 
pupw, to flow. As xTvds, cAnis. 
q ‘“« From Hebr. marar, to be 
bitter.” V,3 

Margarita, a pearl. 
pirns. 

Margo, inis, an edge, border, 
brink, brim. From the North. 
Anglo-Sax. mearc is a bound- 
ary or goal. Goth. mark is the 
end or boundary of a region. 
The Persian marz also is a 
mark and a limit.4 q Or for 
marco fr. weipw, to divide; pf. 
pencpxa. Said properly of that 
which divides and separates one 
land from another. Ovid : © He- 
ret in imperil margine terra tui.’ 
@ Or for marigo from mare 
ago. In quem mare se agit. 

Marisca, a kind of large in- 
sipid fig. Fr. mas, maris. ** Qua- 
s1 MASCULA, ob magnitudinem.” 
F5 
Marisca, a hemorrhoidal tu- 
mor. From being in shape 
like the marisca, Xixov, a fig, 
is similarly used. 

Mavitus, a husband. Fr. 
mas, maris. As Avus, Avitus. 
"Avyg and Vir are used in the 
sense of a husband. 

Maritus, a, unt, belonging to 
marriage. Pertinens ad mari- 
tum, maritatis. 

Marmor, oris, marble. Maép- 
pepov. Also, the sea. From 


Mapya- 


3 Al. from adApupds, briny ; omitting 
GA, and changing Y into A, as in KYvds, 
cAnis. 

4 Wachter i in Mark. 

5 Fr. pwpootun, says Isaac Vossius. 
That i is, from cvxduopos, transp. fopoovKn, 
popookn. 
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its being plain like marble; or 
from its whiteness. Lucretius : 
“Cur ea, que nigro fuerint 
paullo ante colore, Marmoreo 
fierl possunt candore repente ; 
Ut mare, quaom magni commo- 
runt zquora venti, Vortitur iu 
canos candentimarmore fluctus,” 
Marra, a mattock, weeding- 
hook. Fr. wassoy, which is ex- 
plained by Hesychius Egy cAgioy 
oiOypouv, an iron tool, It may, 
however, be doubtful whether 
the Greek word was not adopted 
from the Romans. 
Marrubium: See Appendix. 
Mars, Martis, Mars. Con- 
tracted from Mavors, Mavortis. 
Al. from “Aeys, Vdonss (as 
*Hpos, Veris,) whence Vars, 
and for softness Mars. Some- 
what as Mons for Bons. 
Marsuipium,a purse or money- 
bag. Magovmuoy. 
Martes: See Appendix. 
Martilus: See Appendix. 
Martyr, amartyr. Méprup. 
Mas, maris, the male of any 
creature. Also, masculine, man- 
ly, brave, “ From Chald. mare, 
i, e. dominus, whence the Ara- 
bic MR, vir, maritus.” V. 
*¢ Mar, (Germ.) princeps, do- 
minus, In the eastern and 
western languages it is variously 
written mar, mer, mir.” W., 
G Sed quid si sit pro bas, ut 
Mons pro Bons? A Bas, quod 
a BiByws, idem ac Baivw, quod 
de maribus ascendentibus usur- 
patur? Baryg est equus ad- 
missarius, ‘A fortitudine. 
Nam este Mars, abjecta R.” F. 
Masctlus, male; manly, &c. 
Fr. mas. 
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Massa, a lump, mass. Fr. 
pate, dough or paste, or dough 
kneaded into a cake. Hence 
madsa, massa. So from THea- 
seitw is Patrisso. See Musso. 

Masso, | form into (massam) 
a mass, condense. 

Mastico, I chew. 
PATTY W. 

Mastiche, the herb mastich. 
Macriyy. 

Mastigia, a slave deserving 
the whip. Maotiyias. 

Mastos, the cock to a water- 
pipe. Fr. pacrds, mamma. 
Forcellini explains mastos “ tu- 
bulus mammatus seu mamma, 
quales in fontibus reperiuntur.” 
So Mamilla is used by Varro, 
explained by Forcellini, ‘ tu- 
bus mamme figura” &e. 

Mastrica, -uga, 

Musturbo, i. q. xssgoupya. A 
manu stupro, unde manustupro, 
mastupro, masturpo, masturbo. 
q Al. a manibus-turpo. Aut ma- 
nibus-turbo, sc. ta aidor. FY Al. 
a paorpwnds, (unde parrwpmcs,) 
leno. Sed hoc scopum verbi 
vix attingit. 

Matella, a chamber-pot. Fr. 
matula. 

Matellio, a water-pot, ewer. 
Allied to matella. Varro: ‘‘Hoc 
nomine vas appellabatur, ubi 2 


y , 
Maori cc, 


matule figura longé  recessis- 
set.” 

Matedla, a small wooden 
mallet. Perhaps for macteola 


fr. pacocw, péwaxras, to pound. 
Mater, a mother, Myryp, 
Dor. parnp. ‘* Muter, Germ. 
Mader, Pers. Meder, modor, 
Anglo-Sax.” W. | 
Matéria, matter, stuff, ma- 
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terials, of which anything is 
made, and which are (mater) 
the mother of what is made 
from them. ‘Timber, whence 
divers things are formed. Sub- 
ject, argument, or matter, to 
speak or write on. Source or 
occasion of anything. 

Matérior, 1 build (materia) 
with timber. Also, | provide 
timber for trenches. 

Mateéris, Mataris, a Gallic 
javelin or pike. Of Gallic ori- 
gin. It is mentioned by Strabo: 
Kat woarepis marrod ts eles. 

Matertéra, an aunt by the 
mother’s side. Fr. mater. ¥ Al. 
from mater altera. 

Mathémaiticus, relating to the 
mathematical sciences. Maey- 
parixos, AS astronomy was 
one of these, mathematici be- 
came contemptuously applied to 
astrologers and fortune-tellers. 

‘Mathésis, the mathematics. 
Maiyois. Also, astrology. See 
Mathematicus. 

Matricula, a roll or register. 
Fr. matrix, icis. 

Matriménium, marriage. Fr. 
mater, matris. As avers Pa- 
trimonium; Sanctus; Sactimo- 
nia. “in omen et spem, quia, 
cum prolis causa suscipiatur, 
summuni votum est ut ea, que 
ducitur, mater fiat.” F. 

Matrimus, one whose mother 
is alive. Fr. mater, matris. 

Matrix, a female of any 
kind kept for breeding young, 
i.e. for becoming a mother. 
Also, the matrice or womb, 
through which females become 
mothers. Also, a roll or regis- 
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ter. “ Quod ea velut matrice 
continerentur milites.” V. From 
mater, matris. 

Matrona, a married woman, 
whether she has children or not. 
Fr. mater, matris. As Patro- 
nus from Pater, Patris. 

Matruélis, a mother’s sister’s 
son. Fr. mater, matris. So 
Pater, Patruelis. 

Matta, a mat or mattress. 
Anglo-Sax. meatia, Belg. matte, 
referred by Wachter to met- 
den, to cover. ¥ ‘‘ From Hebr. 
mittah, a bed. As they were 
wont to lie on the matta.”’ 
Martini. 

Mattus, steeped, soaked. Fr. 
paoow, parrw, to steep. Or 
rather for mactus, paxros, fr. 
pewexras pp. of pacow. 

Mattya, Mattea, a high sea- 


soned dish. Marrua. 
Matula, 
Maturus, 
Matita: See Appendix. 


Matutinus, belonging to the 
morning, From Matuta, the 
Goddess of the morning. Lu- 
cretius: “ Roseam Matuta per 
oras Adtheris auroram defert, et 
lumina pandit.” 


Mavolo, ihad rather. For 
magisvolo. 
Mavors, Mavortis, Mars. 


Fr. paw, (whence pewaws,) to 
be impetucus, Hence a word 
p-c0e%s, impetuous; whence ma- 
ors, maVors. As Homer, §00- 
pos” Aong. From this word pao- 
gos was pweos, mad, foolish. 
q Cicero: “ Mavors dictus, 
quia magna vertit.” Or, quia 
magna vortit. 
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Mausoléum, a mausoleum. 
Properly, the sepulchre of Mau- 
solus, king of Caria. 

Maxilla, the jaw-bone. As 
Paxillus was from Pago, Paxi, 
or Tlayw, aga, so maxilla 
seems to have come from mago, 
maxi, or from pdoow, pakw, 
**subigo, comminuo.” From 
pacow, fut. paow, is packopas, 
to chew. ¥ Or for massilla, 
fr. mando, mansum, massum, as 
Pando, Pansum, Passum. 

Maximus, greatest. For mag- 
assimus, whence magsimus, 
maximus. 


Maza, frumenty. Meta. 


Mazonomus, a large dish. 
Matovomos. 

Me, me. Mé. 

Mécastor, by Castor! Me 
servet Castor! J Others de- 
rive me from pa, by. By 


Castor. 

Méechanicus, relating to the 
mechanical arts. Myyavinds. 

Meédéla, a remedy. Fr. me- 
deor. Like Tutela. 

Meédeor, I cure, heal. Fr, 
peydop.cs, peydcouas, I take care 
of; alsc, L plan and execute 
with great art and skill. So 
Féra from @ypcs. Or pddopas 
was used im the same _ sense. 
Myvonas, says Donnegan, is the 
Tonic form of pédoncs. 

Mediastini, a mean slave, 
drudge. Fr. medius, somewhat 
like Clandestinus. Al. from 
medius and sto. ‘‘ A medtus. 
Sive quia vel mediis vel wdibus 
vel balneis esset, ad omnium 
vilissima queque servitia para- 
tus: sive quod medius esset in- 
ter servos summos et 1m0S, sum- 


Fr. medeor. 


MED 


mos ut atrienses et dispensa- 
tores, Imos ut compeditos et 
quales quales.” V. So Me- 
sonauta Is explained by ‘Turne- 
bus ‘‘ medius inter summos nau- 
tas ut gubernatores et proretas, 
et 1mos ut remiges.” 

Médiator, a mediator. Fr. 
medius. Asacting between par- 
ties. 

Médica, medic, a kind of 
clover, Mydix%. 

Meédicina, medicine. Fr. me- 
dicus. 

Médico, I heal, cure. Also, 
I prepare ingredients for heal- 
ing, I tincture with medicinal 
juices. Hence, 1 tinge, dye. 
As Fodio, Fodico. 
Or from medicus. 

Médicus, a physician. 
medico or fr. medior. 

M édimnus, ameasure of corn. 
Medsuvoc. 

MM édiocris, middling, mode- 


Fy, 


rate. Fr. medius. 
Médioximus, middlemost. 
For medioproximus. GY Some 


suppose it put for mediosstmus 
(as UlyXes for UlySSes,) which 
they suppose to be an old form 
of medtissemus. J Others sup- 
pose oximus to be a termination. 

Méditor, 1 bestow thought 
and care upon, give attention to, 
practice. Tor melitor fr. peae- 
tapos. As vice versa uLysses 
from 6Avoceds. GF Or fr. pédo- 
peo, same as pwydowas, 1 concern 
myself about, take care of, plan, 
&ec. Homer: Kand 08 Tpa- 
eoos predecdyy. Hence medeo, 
meditum, meditor. See Me- 
deor. 


Méditullium, the middle. Fr. 
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medius. Tullium bemg a ter- 
mination, as Cicero is of opi- 
nion. (| Al. for meditellum, 
fr. medius and tellus. 

Médius, middle. Contracted 
from pecidios. | Al. from the 
northern mid, between. 


Mediusfidius: See Appen- 
dix. 
Meédulla, the marrow. of 


bones. Fr. pucdds, transp. pev- 
Ads, whence meulula, meulla, 
then medulla, as proDeo, &c. 
q Al. from medius. As being 
in the middle of the bones. 

Médullitus, entirely, Fr. me- 
dulla, From the very marrow. 
Plautus has “ amare medulli- 
tus.” 

Megera, one of the Furies. 
Miyaipe. 

Megalensis, pertaining to the 
festival (ris meyeans Gecs) of the 
GREAT Goddess. See Mega- 
lesta. Ensis, as in Circensis. 

M égalésta, the day and games 
dedicated to Cybele, the great 
mother of the Gods. Fr. pe- 
yaan, great, or weyeays, whence 
a word Meyaayoia. 

Mégistanes, nobles. 
TAVES. 

Mei, of me. Fr. éuéo or peo. 
Or rather fr. gu00, transp. weod, 
whence mez, as TatpOYPr, Taurl. 
Or from Afol. éucd, ped, pei, 


Meyio- 


mey, mei. 
Meio, I make water. Fr. 
Opa eon, trans. dueiyo, whence 


pain (as O is dropt in Dentes 
from ” Odovres), metho, (as veHo 
from 6X), meio. Valerius Pro- 
bus states mez to be the perfect 
of mezo. Mevxi, i. e. mecst, 
would be from peiyw or piv, 


So Veho, Vexi. q Or meio is 
from péw, peiw, to pass. As 
we say, To pass water. For 
duiyew or piyéw is from peepee 
pf. of pio, the same as péw. 
From this pelo (through pei6o) 
is &ueiBw, to pass. See Meo." 
Mel, honey. Méas. 
Mélanchilicus, oppressed vite 
melancholy. Merayyorrxes. 
Meélandryum,a piece of salted 
tunny fish. Meadvdguov. 
Mélanurus, a sea-bream. 
MeAdvoupos. 
M eleagrides, 
Medsaryp ides. 
Males, 
Milice pauline! Turkey-hens. 
For medice from pydixal, as 
brought from Media. L for D, 
as 6Avoceds, uLysses. 
Meélichrus, of the color of 
honey. MeAiyoous. 
Meéleus, tuneful, lyrical. Me- 
Abx06. 
Mélilotas, the herb melilot. 


guinea-fowls. 


Meninwrtos. 


Méliméla, rum, a kind of 
sweet apple. MedAiwnac. 

Melina, a purse. Fr. meles, 
a badger. As made of badger’s 
skin. J Or fr. pjaov, a sheep. 
As made of sheep-skin. 

Meélinum, a kind of white 
paint. As principally dug from 
the island of Melos. 

Mélinus, yellow like quinces. 
Mnasvos. 

Melior, better. Fr. dysivoyv, 
transp. dpevioy, (indeed accord- 
ing to Fischer apslvany is for 
dwevioy,) ABol. apedtwy, (as @Bs- 


1 Tooke refers meio, i. e. mejo, to An- 
glo-Sax. mticgan. 
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Aos and @BeNos were both said ; 
and as Airpov was put for Ni- 
Tpov, aud in after times Pa Lermo 
from PaNormos,) whence me- 
lior, A being neglected asin Rura 
from "Apoupa, Rarus from ’Agai- 
os | Or from a supposed 
word peAiwy, sweeter, more de- 
sirable; formed from péa, 
honey. Or at once fr. méas. 
@ Or from péas, it is a care. 
That is, more an object of care, 
more valuable. @ Al. from Bea~ 
tiwv, omitting T, BeAiwy, whence 
belior, then melior as Mons for 
Bons. 


Méhsphyllum, balm-gentle. 
Merlo dvadaoy. 
Melliculum, a sweet-heart. 


Fr. mel, mellis. 
My little honey. 

Mellilla, a sweet-heart. For 
mellicula. ¥ Al. for melliniola, 
fr. mellinia, a drink made from 
honey. 

Meélo, a melon or pumpkin. 
Fr. pyAoy, an apple. 

Mélodus, melodious. 
806. 

Melos, a song, verse, tune. 
Médos. 

Melpoméné, one of the Mu- 
ses. Meamopevy. 

Membrana, a thin skin which 
covers the (membra) members. 
Any thin skin or film. Skin 
taken from animals, and polished 
for the purpose of writing on, 
vellum, parchment. 

Membrum, a limb ; a limb or 
clause in a discourse. Fr, pé- 
ros, percos, a limb; whence me- 
lebrum (like Cerebrum, Cande- 
labrum,) melbrum and for eu- 
phony membrum. J Or from 


As we say, 


MerAw- 
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pepoc, redupl. pémepos, (as PO- 
pulus from [oAds) whence me- 
merum, memrum, and membrum, 
as French nomBre (num Ber) 
for nomre (i. ¢. numerus,) &c. 

Mémini, | remember. Also, 
I make mention of. From pévos, 
explained by Hesychius voids, 
mind, (whence Mens,) appearsto 
have been formed a verb pevéw, 
Or pave, paves (pf. mid. pemover, 
whence Moneo,) I put or lL 
bear in mind; whence meno, 
pf. memini, as Disco, Didici. 
And Reminiscor, Comminiscor. 
So also supine mentum, whence 
Mentio. Indeed pvéw is pro- 
bably contracted from pevéw, 
whence peva, meno. In an ac- 
tive sense meno would mean to 
put in mind, and hence to make 
mention of any thing to another ; 
in a neuter sense it would mean 
to put myself in mind, to re- 
member ; or, in a passive sense, 
to be put in mind. J Al. from 
the northern meinen, minnen,* 
to remember. 

Memninides aves, birds 
which were fabled to fly yearly 
from {Ethiopia to Troy, where 
on Memnon’s tomb they fought 
till they killed each other. 

Memnionius, black, swarthy. 
From Memnon, from his being 
king of AXthiopia, or from his 
being reputed the son of Au- 
rora, who was fabled to rise 
daily from ASthiopia, when she 
enlightened the earth. F Al. 
from the Memnones, a people 
of AMthiopia: Plin. vi. 30. 


1 Wachter in Manen. 
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Mémor, remembering, mind- 
ful. Soft for mnemor fr. wvypov. 
As to quantity, compare féra 
from >Hpes. {J Al. from mema- 
nt. 

Mémoria, memory. ‘The 
power by which (memores su- 
mus) we remember. 

Mémoro, 1 mention. Pro- 
perly, | make a thing (memor) 
lasting and durable. Memor is 
so used in Horace: ‘ Impressit 
memorem dente labris notam.” 
Memoro can scarcely mean 
“‘memorem facio aliquem alicu- 
jus rei,” as the accusative 1s 
used of the thing: “ Alemora 
tuum nomen;” not, * Mdemora 
me tul nominis.” 

Menda, a _ blemish, blur. 
From pevern, remaining and so 
adhering; whence menta, and 
menda, as men Dax for menTax. 
As said of moles or warts ad- 
hering to the skin, 


Mendar, lying. For men- 
tax fr. mentior. As ‘Teneo, 
Tenax. 


Mendicus, a beggar. Fr. 
mentior, whence menticus, and 
mendicus, as menDax for men- 
Tax. From the notorious lies 
of beggars. { Others from 
menda, which they consider as 
meaning properly what is want- 
ing or deficient. Could menda 
have meant a tatter ? 

Mens. Ausonius : “ Quos 
legis a prima deductos menide 
libri.” ‘The ancients, says Tur- 
nebus, seem to have prefixed a 
little moon to the beginning of 
their works, as they put a crown 
at the end. Ménis is then fr. 
wy, amoon. f Vinetus sup- 

Etym. 
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poses that menis is taken from 
Myvy, the first word of the Iliad. 

Vossius objects that pws makes 
pyvioc, Whereas Ausonius has 
meniDe. But Donnegan has 
both pnvios and pnvidos. 

Mens, the mind. Fr. peévoc, 
explained by Hesychius vols, 
doy. So Téves, Gens. ¥ 
Others derive mentzs fr. meno, 
memini, mentum. See Me- 
mini. Mens, the faculty by 
which we remember. 

Mensa, a board or table to 
eat on. Also, any table. For 
mesa (N inserted, as in Men- 
sus, Densus, Frango,) fr. péoy. 
That is, tpamela peoy xeipévy, 
lying in the middle. As being 
placed in the middle of the room 
or house. Virgil: “‘ MEDIIS- 
que parant convivia  tectis.” 
Again: “ Aulai in MEDIO li- 
babant pocula Baccho.” Some 
understand it of being placed 
between those who are at table. 
Plutarch : Miyocy pev THy Tpame- 
Cav ris év meow Geoews. GJ Al. 
from metior, mensus. <A table 
on which provisions were mea- 
sured out and dispensed to the 
company. Or mensa may have 
meant originally a platter given 
to each person at dinner. Pe- 
tronius: <‘‘Jussit senex suam 
cuique mensam ASSIGNARI.” 
Forcellini understands mensa in 
Virgil, 3, 394: “Nec tu men- 
sarum morsus horresce futuros,” 
of square platters made of crust- 


1 Meévos is impetuosity of mind, and 
is from a word PEW, allied to pdo, Iam 
impetuous. In its sense of mind it may 
be compared with dupds from Ova. 
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ed bread which were put on the 
table and laden with food. 
‘““Al. from Hebrew MSAH, 
portio, epulum.” V. 

Mensis, a month. Fr. py, 
penvos, wyvs. | Or from metzor, 
mensus. Cicero: ‘* Quia men- 
sa spatia conficiunt, menses ne- 
minantur.” 


Menstruus, monthly. — Fr. 
mensis. 

Mensura, a measure. Fr. 
metior, mensum. 

MMensus, measured. — For me- 


sus fr. metior. IN added as in 
Densus, ‘Tango, Lingo, &c. J 
Al. soft for metsus fr. metzor. 


Menta, Mentha, mint. Mivdy. 


Mentigo, a scab with which 
lambs are seized about the 
mouth and hips. As beginning 
(a mento) with the chin. It 
seems allied to the mentagra 
(like Podagra) which begins 
with the chin and spreads over 
the face. 

Mentio, a mention or speak- 
ing of. Fr, meno, memini, men- 
tum. See Memini. 
 Mentior, I lie. For metior 
(as N is added in Frango, &c.) 
fr. pytiopat, [| contrive, plan. 
q Or it is the same as comminis- 
cor, whence commentum.. 

Mentula: See Appendix. 

Mentum, the chin. Fr. mo- 
veo, Whence movimentum, and 
(omitting Ovim) mentum. So 
from [ofenecinae we have Imus, 
from Donicum we have [irn, 
&c.  ‘ For in speaking: and 
eating it is continually moving.” 
W. § Or for ementum fr. 
emineo, eminui, eminitum, emen- 
tum. From its projecting. Or 


A 
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rather from mineo, supine mi- 


nitum, mintum, to overhang ; 
used by Lucretius. For min- 
tum, as mEntha from plvdy. 


G Al. from pyvuroy, (uyyrdv,) fre 
pyviw, to show. As by it the 
age 1s shown. 

Meo, I go to and fro, pass. 
From a verb péw, whence 
(through pedw) 1s dwedo, to pass 5 
and (through peiw) 1s apes, to 
pass;" and (through pf. péwexa) 
is wéypi, as far as; and (through 
fut. weow) Is werga. Mew is the 
same as few, whence Peiopar; 
and Baw, whence Buivw, &c. 

Méphitis, a strong sulphu- 
reous exhalation. ‘* From Sy- 
riac mephuhith, [mephith,} 
afflatus.” V. 

Meéracus, pure. 

Mercator, a merchant. 
mercor, mercatum. 

Mercénarius, a hired person. 
For mercedinarius. Fr. merces, 
mercedis. 

Merces, hive, pay; profit. 
Also, the rent we gam from 
another’s hiring our “farm, &c. 
Also, cost, loss. ‘That 16, hire 
paid to another for what he does 
for us. Merces is for mertces, 
fr. mereor, somewhat as Me- 
dicus from Medeor. So Ges 
in Strages, Seges. q Al. from 
plow, pf. pepepna (pepxa), to 
divide. “‘ Quod dividitur opera- 
riis,” says Scheide. So picdos 
is perhaps from piw, (a. 1. p. 
zwiobyy,) to divide. 

Mercor, I traffic; I buy to 
sell again ; I buy generally, Fr. 


Fr. merus. 


Fr. 


1 See Burgess’s Edition of Dawes. 
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merx, mercis. Or merx is fr. veo, meritum, to earn. Que 
mercor. See Merx. corpore meretur. Somewhat 


Mercuriales, merchants, &c. 
aud learned men. As under 
the protection (Mercuri) of 


Mercury. 
Merctrius, Mercury. Fr. 
merx, mercis. For Mercury 


presides over traffic.” 

Merda, excrement. Fr. pepe, 
to divide, separate ; pp. pee Eo- 
sos, whence pepdyv. So Ex- 
crement is from Excerno, to 
separate. Compare Muscerda. 

Mérenda is thought by Sca- 
Jiger to have been food given (zre 
merentibus) to labourers a little 
before they were dismissed from 
their work. Calpurnius: “ SE- 
Raz chm venerit hora merenda.” 
So Prabeo, Prebenda. Da- 
cier remarks: ‘‘ Merendam ta- 
‘men idem quod prandium fuisse, 
monet Festus. Quare dicen- 
dum est priscis temporibus, 
nondum inducto prandii nomine, 
merendam pro prandio fuisse; 
postea vero pro cibo qui post 
meridiem dabatur, ut apud nos 
Ait.” 

Muéreor, 1 earn, acquire, de- 
serve. Pr. eepew, whence pepe, 
fut. of peiga, to obtain a share, 
-and also, to take, receive. 

aera, a Mano: Fr. me- 


1 Jamieson : ‘“‘ Rudbeck thinks that the 
different attributes of Mercury, as the 
father of letters, the god of money, the 
inventor of geometry, of astronomy, of 
numbers, of weights and measures, and of 
merchandise, may be all traced i Goth. 
merkia, which signifies to cut on wood, 
to enumerate, to strike metals, to mea~ 
sure, to affix limits, to distinguish the 
heavenly signs.” 


similarly Whore or Hore is from 
Hire ; and Topyy is from Iéxog- 
vo pf. ‘mid. of Tlépvw, to sell, 

Merga, a fork, pitchfork. 
Festus: ‘A mergis; quia, ut 
illi se in aquam mergunt, dum 
pisces persequuntur: sic mes- 
sores eas in fruges demergunt, 
ut elevare possint manipulos,” 
But Forcellini says that merga 
is a ripple or kind of sickle. 
And here it 1s perhaps to be 
referred to pegiorixy, capa- 
ble of dividing and severing ; 
cut down to pepixy, wepne, 
whence merca, merga, Or pe- 
pixy might itself have had this 
sense. 

Merges, a sheaf or handful of 
corn, ‘That is, as much corn 
as one can raise (mergd) with a 
pitchfork at once. 

Mergo, I plunge, immerse. 
For merco fr. peipa, pf. pepepua, 
I divide, cause to divide i. e. a 
liquid. As @vw, Suarw are to 
dive from the original notion of 
separating, as 1s observed in 4uo, 
two; and in the allied forms 
bdo, ie Xe. Go, as from tpdw, 
and from 


TeTpwnc, is Tp@yi, 
‘pew, apyne, is apyyo. YF Al. 
from ‘in mare ago.” Whence 


marezo, mergo. 

Mergus, a cormorant. Fr. 
mergo. From its dipping into 
the sea. Ovid: ‘* Atquor amat, 
NOMENQUE TENET QUIA 
meregitur.” 

Mergus, a layer berth and 
SUNK into the eartha little way, 
then raised up again. Fr, mer- 


£0. 
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Meéridies, mid-day. For me- 
didies, medius dies. Cicero: 
“¢ Meridiem cur non medidiem ? 
Credo, quod erat imsuavius.” 
q Al. from pegs, fut. of peipa, 
to divide, and dies. But this 
would be a hybridous com- 
pound, 

Meéritum, desert. 
meritum. 

Meérops, the bee-eater. Mépol). 

Merto, from mergo, mergi- 
tum, mertum. So Pulto and 
Manto. Mergo, mergitum, as 
Parco, Parcitum. 

Mérila, a blackbird, merle. 
It is said also of a kind of fish. 
Fr. merus. As being separated 
from others of its kind and keep- 
ing alone. Festus: “ Qudd 
solivaga est et solitaria pasci- 
tur.” F&F Or from merivola, 
(from volo, as) merola, merula. 

Mérum, pure wine. ‘That is, 
merum vinum, wine alone with- 
out adulteration. 

Mérus, alone, bare, solitary ; 
unmixed, pure. Fr, wepd fut. of 
psipw, to sever. Severed from 


Fr. mereo, 


others. 
Merx, mercis, any kind of 
ware or merchandise. ‘* Res 


ipsa que emitur venditurque.” 
F. From the Celtic merc, 
merchandise. J Scheide: “ Fr. 
pelow, pf. peuepxa. As being 
sold in parts.” ‘That is, Retail. 
Or perhaps in some way from 
mereo, to earn, gain, or from the 
word which gave mereo. 4 
“« 'Transposed from Hebrew 
MCR, (MRC,) res venalis.” 


-Ainsw, 


1 Jamieson, Herm. Scyth. p. 132. 
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Mespilus,a medlar-tree. Mec- 
TAN. 

Messis, harvest. 
metsum, messum. 

M éta, a pillar in the form of 
a cone round which chariots 
turned in the race. Hence, any- 
thing in the form of a cone. 
Hence also, any limit, boundary 
or end. Fr. metor, | measure 
out. From the notion of mea- 
suring out the ground, and so 
fixing the limit. ‘Thus im the 
passage in the Psalms, ‘* Lord, 
let me know mine end and the 
MEASURE of my days,” John- 
son explains Measure “ limit, 
boundary.” Thus also Wach- 
ter explains the German Metz 
‘¢ terra mensurata; et synec- 
dochicé fines vel termini alicu- 
jus regionis.” (| Dunbar: ‘The 
pf. pass. (ugunras) of the obso- 
lete verb gw, meo, to go, (pass, ) 
probably furnished meta.” Both 
auetw and dusiBw (which are 
from p2w) signified to pass.” 

Metallum, a mine; a metal. 
Méraaaoy. 

Métamorphisis, transforma- 
tion. Meraydpdwois. 

Métanea, repentance. 
TAVOIL. 

iM étaphora, a metaphor. Mé- 
Tapope. 

Métaxa, raw silk; a clue or 
skein of silk or thread ; a string, 
rope. Métaza, says Stephens, 
was silk among the later Greeks. 
Martini refers it to the Syrian 
meiaccas, ordinatus, ornatus. 


Fr. 


meto, 


Mé- 


2 <¢ By. péros, whence pitiAey which 
Hesychius explains €rxaroy, last.” Sal- 
mas. J ‘Fr. the Syriac MTH, perve- 
nit.’ Ainsw. : 
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Méthidus, a method. Mé- 
Godos. 

M éticilosus, fearful. Fr. me- 
tus, whence meticulus, as Fu- 
nis, Funiculus. 

Métior, I measure; [ mea- 
sure or deal out; I measure out 
a path in going forward, | pass 
through, Ovid: “ Celerique 
carina Atgeas metiris aquas.” 
Hemsterhuis: “ From pé, 
whence pddipvov, and (from pf. 
mid, pg.08a) pddioy and modus.” 
Rather from some word which 
produced pérpov, a mieasure. 
Wachter: ‘“ Gr. perpew, Lat. 
metirt, Goth. mitan, Anglo- 
Sax. metan, Belg.meeten, Hebr. 
mad.” 

Méto, 1 mow, reap; I cut 
down, crop. From Goth. mai- 
tan,” to cut. ¥ Or fr. duntos, 
harvests or from apyras pp. of 
a&paw, to cut. A dropt, as in 
Rura_ from “Apauge 5 and é 
changed into é, as in Fera from 
Pypes.. 

M étoche, participation. Meée- 
TOYN. 

Métoposcdpos, a physiogno- 
mist. Merwrooxdmos. 

Meétor, 1 measure. I mea- 
sure out the ground for pitching 
a camp or for building. See 
Metior. ¥ Al. from meta. 

M étréta, a measure of wine, 
&e. Merpyrig. 

M étricus, metrical. 
x65. 

Metropolis, the mother city 
of any country, Myredmoasc. 

Méirum, metre. Meérpov, 


Meres- 


1 Wachter in Mehen. 
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Méeétuo, i fear. 


dat. metut. 

Métus, fear. Fr. weriéw, pe- 
Tid, OF perew, peTwH, to remit, re- 
lax. As oxvos is fr. yw, to hold 
back; pf. mid. ove, whence 
Gyvos, oxvos. f Or for methus, 
(as pu'l’eo from av@éw, pa'Tior 
from 7aQéw,) fr. dbo, explained 
byHesychius (inter alia) by ¢0- 
Bos, fear. O into E, as in 
ginu from yOvv. 

Meus, my. Fr. me; as from 
ré 1s Teds, and from # 1s éd¢. 

Mica, a little piece, crumb, 
grain. From micca from paxxés, 
%, small. 

Mico, I have a tremulous 
motion, quiver, palpitate, vi- 
brate. Applied to rays of light, 
it means to sparkle, glitter, 
flash. Mico was applied also 
to a game in which persons 
moved their fingers up and down 
very swiftly, and guessed each 
at the number of the other. Fr. 
mica, which is explained by 
Forcellini (inter alia) ‘ minu- 
tissimum auri ramentum, ut que 
in arena REFULGENT.” In 
this case the sense of quivering 
will be secondary, arising from 
the sparkling produced by the 
vibration of helmets, spears, &c. 
q But, as | in Mica is long, mico 
will be better perhaps referred 
to a verb piw, to move; pf. pe- 
pire, pine. Miw would be allied 
whence Blomfield de- 
rives Moveo. That the notion of 
motion is inherent m the verb pia, 
(whence puvuds, pividw, &c.) may 
gain further confirmation from 
its being explained by Donnegan 
‘to wear by MOTION.” Also, 


Fr. metus, 
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from this verb piw, pp. emia, 
is perhaps pizos, which is ex- 
plained by Lennep, “ genus car- 
minis lascivi, quod  gesticula- 
tione et MOTU corporis expri- 
mebant histriones.” 

Migdilybs, a Carthaginian of 
Libyan and ‘Tyrian extraction. 
Fr. wiytyy, in a mixed manner; 
and Av@s, Lybian. 

Migro: See Appendix. 

Mahi, tome, For mohi, from 
pol, poi, moz, moki. Wachter 
has noticed some German words, 
where the H has been added in 
the middle. So Lat. aHenus. 
{| Or from pol was formed poigs, 
(as in yat¢i,) whence mozphi, 
moihi, (as veHo is for veCHo,) 
whence mihi. - See Tibi. 

Miles, a soldier. Fr. optaos, 
a troop of soldiers. “Opsazw, 
says Damm, is properly a mili- 
tary word. Homer: év zpa- 
toiosv ouiass. ‘Thucydides: toy 
TAsiCTOY ousArov Tay biAwy. And: 
6 02 moAus Cusros xal oTpaTintys. 
O omitted, as in Denies from 
"OBovres, Ramus from “Ogep- 
vos. (f Al. from mzlle or 
mile. Eutropius: “ Adelle pug- 
natores delegit Romulus, quos 
a: numero milites appellavit.” 
Haigh: “ Because the legion at 
first consisted of three thousand; 
each tribe furnishing a thou- 
sand.” ™ 

Milharia, a kind of linnet. 


1 Al. from 7An, a troop, whence YAré, 
turmarius. MM added, as some suppvse 
also in Mars, Mons. Dacier: ‘' Mena- 
gius ait miles esse a mpidat, popularis. 
In veteribus Glossis: Populares, orpa- 
mi@ro.”” But where is widat found? Is 
it for duiAak fr. SusAos? 


—MIN 


As feeding on millet. Varro: 
** Ficedule et miliarie dicte a 
cibo, quod alter fico, altere 
milio fiant pingues.” 

Militia, the service (milttt) 
of a soldier. 

Mihum: See Appendix. 

Mille and Mile, a thousand. 
Millia or milta appears to 
come from pupic, ten thousand. 
As agiPiov, lilium, ¥f Al. from 
irre. 

Milliarium, a mile stone. 
Fr. millia, 1. e. millia passuum. 
As marking an interval of a 
thousand paces, Also, a pillar 
placed by Augustus at the top 
of the Roman Forum; from 
which pillar the miles were 
reckoned on the various roads. 

Milliarium, oftener Milia- 
rium, acaldron. As being of 
immense (bulk, and of a (mille) 
thousand pound weight. 

Milvinus, ravenous, hike the 
(milvus) kite. 

Milvus, Miluus, Mihus, a 
kite. Fr. épelAiyos, ungentle, 
says Lyttleton. Hence amilchus, 
and amilcus, as perhaps malVa 
from p2azXy, and breVis.from 
BeaXus. "Then amilvus became 
milvus,as*Ararus Rarus, Arura 
Rura. 

Mimallones, priestesses of 
Bacchus. Mijeadaoves. 

Mimus, a mimic, gesticulator ; 
a mimical performance, buf- 
foonery, farce, &c. Mipog. 

Mina, an Attic com. 
for pve. 

Mine, threats. See Manor. 

Mine murorum, pinnacles, 
battlements. A minando, i.e. 
eminendo. Virgil: ‘* Hine at- 


Soft 


MIN——MIN 


que hinc vaste rupes, geminique 
minantur In coelum  scopuli,” 
Or from mzneo. 

Mineo, 1 hang over. 
mine. ~ 

Minerva, Minerva. * It hag 
been traced,” says Jamieson, 
“to Gothic minnt, ingenium, 
sapientia, mznnas, meminisse.” 
q Or, as Quintilian states that 
it wasanciently written Menerva, 
itis perhaps fr. menco, whence 
memini, and comminiscor. As 
the Goddess of memory or of in- 
vention. 
torio cul stamen circumvolvitur, 
quod Hebrais menor. Vel apé- 
ows a manar, texere.” W.? 

Minerval, a present or fee 
given toa teacher. From Jfi- 
nerva, who presided over genius 
and learning. 

Mingo, { make water. Fr. 
Opesryecn, oid, whence micho (as 
Dentes from’ ‘OBorres,) then migo 
and mingo, as in Lingo. { Al. 
from Anglo- Sax, micgan. 

Minimus, least. “Ey. minor. 


Fr. 


Minister, a servant. fr. 
minor, minus. Compare Ma- 
gister.” 


Ministro, I serve; I supply, 
afford. Fr, minister, ri. 

Minitor, 1 threaten. 
minor. 

Minium, vermilion. Perhaps 
a Spanish word. Propertius: 
“Ut Meotica nix minio si certat 
Ipeno.” Justin supposes that 


Fig, 


1 “© Minerva, quasi puvépyn. A porn, 
mpootpom), Arcadio. Hortatrix operum. 
Lanificii enim preses, ideoque épydvy 
dicta.” Isaac Voss. But why V for G? 

2 Al. for manister fr. manus. 


bal 


q “Vel a jugo tex- 
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it gave the name to the river 
Minho in Spain. Vitruvius re- 
verses the reasoning: “ Minium 
et Indicum nominibus ipsis in- 
dicant, quibus in locis procre- 
antur.” 


Mino, as, I threaten. -See 
Minor. 
Dutno, as, ¥ drive. “Nam 


min@ sunt etiam voces, quibus 
bubulci increpant boves, et ad 
progrediendum hortantur.” F. 
So Ovid: ‘ Addiscam Getici 
que norunt verba juvenci, As- 
suetas illis adjiciamque m7nas.” 
So Increpo is used. Tibullus: 
‘« Aut stimulo tardos -INCRE- 
PUISSE boves.” Vossius ob- 
serves that hence is Belg. men- 
nen.* 

Minor, less. For mior, fr. 
pesiov. As LeNis for Leis from 
Agiog. Y Al. from puvds 1. e. | 
pavuds, small. 

Minor, (threaten. For menor, 
as Liber for Leber. Menor from 
pevos, rage, or from a verb pevao- 
Poot, Ever Lceh, OF peeve ornces, MEvoU Mats, 
formed from it. .q Al. from 
Germ. meinen, (allied to our 
word T’o mean, and perhaps to 
wévos, the mind,) explained by 
Wachter: ‘‘ significare, cogitata 
sermone vel alio signo demon- 
strare.’ Minor is sometimes 
used in a good sense. Horace: 
“ Atqui vultus erat multa et 
preclara minantis.” Haigh re- 
fers minor to pave, (whence 
pyew,) to put in mind. 

Minotaurus, the Minotaur, a 


! Wachter refers mino to Celt. menn, 
a place: “* Minare nibil aliud est quam 


_ de loco in locum ducere.” 
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monster. From Minos and tau- 
rus or Taurus. See the fable 
as explained by Lempriere. 

Minto, Ll lessen. Fr. minus. 
See Minor. § Or fr. pusvds, 
small; or from a verb piviw, 
whence pividw, 1 lessen. 

Minurio, Minurizo, I chirp, 
twitter. MuvuplSo. 

Minutal, anything very (mi- 
nutum) small. Meat cut small, 
minced meat. 


Alinutus, made less; made 
small; small. Fr. mznuo. 
Miractlum, a wonder. Fr. 


miror. As Specto, Spectaculum. 


Mirio, a distorted or de- 
formed person. Fr. mror. 
One whom we wonder at. Or 


from mira, 1. e. monstra. 

Mirmillo, a kind of gladiator. 
Fr. pedpyvaos, which in Atlian 
is a kind of fish, which these 
gladiators had engraved as a 
sign on their shields. Festus 
says that one gladiator was wont 
to attack another in these words: 
‘* Non te peto, PISCEM peto: 
quid me fugis, Galle ?” 


Miror, I wonder, am as- 
tonished at. Fr. peipoues, [ am 
divided. That is, | am dis- 


tracted in my mind, stupefied, 
astonished, Virgil: “ Animum 
nunc buc celerem, nunc DIVIDIT 
illuc.” Homer has PEppepee ep- 
yz, splendid works. Mépyepa 
appears to be a reduplication 
for wep :. pelpw, fut. pepo, I 
divide. “ Mepiev,” says Hem- 
sterhuis, ‘‘ de cogitationibus di- 
visis et distractis dicitur.”” 


' Haigh refers miror to mirus, and mi- 
rus tO iveipw, to desire. 
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Miscellus, mixed, promiscu- 
ous. Fr. misceo. 


Misceo, 1 mix. Soft for 
misgeo fr. pioyew. 

Miser, wretched. From pi- 
rages, (or perhaps a word puce- 


e0s,) abominable, detestable, de- 
spicable, and therefore wretched. 
One of the meanings given by 
Johnson to Wretched is ‘ de- 
spicable, hatefully contempti- 
ble.” Compare a Wretch with 
Wretched.” 

Misereo, Miséreor, the same 
as Miseror. 


Miséria, wretchedness. Fr. 
miser. 
Miseror, I pity. That is, I 


am (miser) wretched on account 
of another, | am wretched with 
one who is wretched, I weep 
with one who weeps, 

Misi, pf. of matto. Soft for 
mitsi. So missum for mitsum. 

Missicius miles: <“‘ Qui mis- 
stonem honestam impetravit, vel 
confectis stipendiis mzssione do- 
nandus est.” F, 

Missus, a course or turn at a 
fight of wild beasts. That is, 
one sending or turning of them 
out. From mitto, mitsum, mis- 
sum. 

Missa, the service of the Mass. 
From Hebr. missah, an obla- 
tion.3 


2 Al. from picS, to hate. But I is 
long. §f Al. soft for miger fr. puvyepds, 
f/Eol. of povyepos, miseries 

3 This derivation, as Wachter observes, 
is much more suitable than another, which 
he thus states: ‘Ab initio erat missio 
catechumenorum aliorumque, quibus S. 
ceenam ex disciplina veteris Ecclesie nec 
parlicipare nec spectare licebat: quos, ut 


MIT 
Mitigo, Isoften. Fr. mitis, 
as Levis, Levigo. 

Mitis, soft, tender, gentle, 
meek. Fr. pépitas pp. of pico, 
(whence puvuds, psvodw,) which 
Hesychius interprets by éo9iw, to 
eat: properly, to make small by 
biting. Or from a word pela, 
pépertas: or even from jsesdw, 
pero, whence pemros, pestes. 
(See Lima.) Mitzs is thus said 
of things which are fit to eat. 
Virgil: “ Sunt nobis mitia po- 
ma.” 9 Al. for mithis, as la- 
Teo from AvO@éw, puTeo from 
mu@ew.  Mithis from eid, 
persuasion, yieldingness, whence 
pithis, yielding, tender; and, 
applied to what is soft in eating, 
yielding to the teeth. Hence 
mithis, P and M being commu- 
table. Vossius: ‘‘ The A®oli- 
ans said Maré for Hara, Mabot- 
oe for Habotce.” See Multus. 
Or thus: pithis, pitis, mitis. 
Haigh: “ Fr. pedis, from pe- 
daw, to smile.” In Homer we 
have diroumeidys “Adpodiry. FY Al. 
from weAsxros, (wesnrds,) softened. 

Mitra, a turban, &c. Mirpa. 

Mitto, 1 send, send away, 
&e. Fr. petiéo, —— OF peréw, 
pete, L cast. When Herodotus 
says, * Emecty vent ov os behedon meph 
ayxisr gov, perics eg peooy Tov 70- 
Tapov, peTies is “ casts or sends.” 

Mitulus, a limpet. Mirvaos. 


discederent, hisce verbis, que etiamnum 
obtinent, premonitos ferunt, ITE, missa 
EST, 1. e., discedite, missio vobis indici- 
tur. Postea vocem aiunt usurpari ccep- 
tam pro ipsis mysteriis, quorum causa 
catachumeni erant dimissi, h. e. pro ce- 
lebratione sacre Eucharistie.”’ 


Etym. 
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Mixtus, mixed. Fr. migo, 
mix, from ply, pikw. 

Mnémosyné, the mother of 
the Muses. “ Fr. wvnpoodyy, me- 
mory, by the aid of which the 
arts and sciences are learned 
and preserved.” F. Mnemosyne 
is used for the Muses them- 
selves, 

Mnester, a suitor. Myyorip. 

Mobilis, moveabie; easy to 
be moved or to move. For move- 
bilis fr. moveo. Or for motabi- 
lis fr. moto. 

Mocosus, ludicrous. 
x0, ridicule. 

Moderatus, temperate, mode- 
rate. ‘That is, governed, re- 
strained within due bounds. Fr. 
moderor. 

Moédéror, I regulate, restrain, 
govern. Fr. modus. That is, 
1 keep within due bounds. 

Modestus, moderate ; modest, 
i.e. moderate in oue’s preten- 
sions or desires, Fr. modus, as 
Funus, Funestus. 

Modicus, moderate, sober; 
also, middling, ordinary, little, 
Sc. Fr. modus. 

Modius, Médium, a Roman 
measure. Fr. dios, which is 
used by Dinarchus. J Al. 
from pénode pf. mid. of pédw, I 
rule, regulate. ‘This is indeed 


Fr. pa- 


the derivation of pcdsos. §] Al. 
from modus.' 
Médo, only. Cicero: “ Non 


modo [non] facere, sed ne cogi- 
tare quidem.” Modo facere, is 
‘only to do:” and modo is pro- 
perly the ablative of modus, 


1 «Gr. uédtos, Germ. mut, Belg. mud, 
Welsh mu.’ W. 
21 
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which expresses a limit and 
bound. Agam, modo is, provi- 
ded that, 1. e. but only in such 
and suchacase. “ He shall do 
so, (modo) provided he acts 
well.” He shall do so only on 
those terms and within that re- 
gulation. Again, modo is but 
just now. Cicero: “ Nuper 
-.. .2 et quid dico nuper? im- 
mo verd ‘modo ac plane paulo 
ante vidimus qui forum orna- 
rent.” Here modo limits and 
circumscribes the time. Vos- 
situs explains it “ intra brevicu- 
lum durationis modum.” 
modo is only just for the present 
time. So, when Terence says, 
s* Modo ait, modo negat;” he 
means, ‘* He says so just for the 
moment or hour, and just for 
the next moment or hour he 
says otherwise.” 

Modilor, 1 regulate, measure, 
harmonize. Fr. modulus. 

Modulus, a measure, 
Fr. modus. 

Modus, a rule, measure, me- 
thod, way; measure in music, 
tune, note; measure, quantity ; 
rule, limit, bound. Fr. pgyo- 
da pf. mid. of wédw, torule, go- 
vern. Whence Médipvoy and Me- 
dimnus. “« From Hebrew 
MDD, whence MDH, mea- 
sure.” Ainsw. 

Modus, 2 mood or mode. 
Scheller: «‘ Verbs have four 
modes. Properly speaking, the 
verb has no modes, but ex- 
presses the modes of the action 
denoted by the verb. The ac- 
tion expressed by the verb may 
happen in four WA YS or MODEs, 
indicative, subjunctive, impera- 


rule, 


So. 
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tive, infinitive. These names 
are not very accurate.” Black: 
« Modus is used to signify the 
different MANNERS of conju- 
gating verbs, agreeably to the 
different actions or affections to 
be expressed, as showing, com- 
manding, &c.” 

Mechus, an adulterer. 
05. 

Menéera: See Munus. 

Menia, walls, rampart. “ Fr. 
maen, a stone, rock; which 
word has been left the Welsh 
by the Celts.” W. {Or me- 
nia is for meria fr. more, the 
same as marus. So doNum 
is perhaps for doRum fr. dégov. 
q Al. for munia fr. dutve, to 
repel. Somewhat as Aurea 
for Orea. Some suppose that 
Meerus also is for Murus. 

Mora, a degree of a sign in 
the Zodiac. Fr. woipa, a divi- 
sion, 

Mereo, Mereo, I grieve, la- 
ment. Fr. woipa, translated by 
Donnegan (inter alia) ‘hard 
fate.” That is, from a verb 
poipew, 1 am under hard fate or 
misfortune, I grieve, «¢ Deplo- 
ro THY poipay,” says Scheide. 
q Al. from dpopéw, [ am un- 
lucky, unfortunate. A dropt, 
as in Rura from “Apovea. Ff 
Al. from pénoiee pf. mid. of 
peipw, to divide. Ovid: “ D1- 
vipor haud aliter quam si mea 
membra relinguam.”! 

Merus, a wall. Fr. péporpa 
pf. mid. of peipw, to divide. 


Mo:- 


1 Al. from piépopat, to weep. Goth. 
maurnan, allied to our mourn, is to 
grieve. And Germ. murren. 


MCS 


This is, a partition. QJ But 
Scaliger thus: ‘‘ A jsoipa, pars. 
Quod quisque pro PARTE sua 
muros extrueret, reficeret, ser- 
varet.” 

Mestus, sad. Fr. mereo, 
mersi, merstum, mestum, as 
Torreo, Tostum. 

Mola,2 mill. May. Also, 
a cake made of salt, and 
corn bruised (mold) by a mill 
and used in sacrifices. Also, 
a mole or false conception. 
Vossius: “ Ex gravitate et mo- 
tis difficultate, quasi lapis ges- 
taretur molaris.” It is however 
from Gr. pay, which is so used. 

Molares (dentes), the grin- 
ders. Fr. molo, to grind. 

Moles, a huge mass or bulk, a 
huge pile or weight; great toil 
and difficulty. ‘« Mud in Celtic 
signifies a heap, a mound, 
Hence Lat. moles, and Gaélic 
mulan, a hillock.” Sir W. 
Drummond. ¥ Or for boles, as 
Mons for Bons. And as Poryic 
and joayds are interchanged. 
Boles from Béros, amass. F 
Al. from pros, toil; whence 
poass, with difficulty. That is, 
from potAcc, poetic form of pé- 
Aog, as vovoos of yéooc. In this 
case toil is the primary meaning 
of moles, and from it proceeds 
that of a huge mass or bulk, 
from its ponderousness and diffi- 
culty of being moved. {| Haigh 
refers to a@Aos, a mole, harbour. 

Molestus, troublesome, pain- 
ful. Fr. mo/es, toil, As Ne- 
fas, Nefastus. But O here is 


_ 7 Al. from mola, a mill-stone. From 
its massiveness. But the O is short, 
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long. Yetsome derive Liicerna 
from Luceo. J Or from pdros, 
toil, As Funus, Funestus. 
Or from mola, a millstone. 
From the toil attendant on grind- 
ing with the millstone. So xézoc, 
toil, is derived fr. xorrw, fut. 2. 
xord. Damm: ‘ Corn among 
the ancients was broken by bat- 
tering it: and from the trouble- 
some labor of battering corn all 
troublesome labor was called 
xOmoc.”” 

Molimen, attempt, effort. Fr, 
molior. 

Molor, 1 toil, labor, at- 
tempt or aim at doing what is 
laborious; I move or stir any- 
thing with great exertion. That 
is, ago aut moveo aliquid magna 
mole. Also, I build, raise. 
That is, statuo molem. Or it 
is properly, L raise (magna mole) 
with great toil. Virgil: “ Tanta 
molis erat Romanam condere 
gentem.” Hence, like Struo, 
molior is to contrive, plan, pro- 
ject. Molor has also the op- 
posite sense of pulling down and 
overthrowing. Here it seems 
to be put for demolior. As 
Populor for Depopulor. 

Mollhs, soft. For mobilis, 
easy to be moved. That is, 
pliant, flexible. “‘ Quod mollia 
facile trahantur et MOVEANTUR 
in quamcunque partem.” Pe- 
rott. In Virgil, Georg. 2, 389, 
** Oscilla ex alt& suspendunt 
mollia piu,” Heyne  inter- 
prets modlia by mobilia. So in 
3, 76, “ Altiris ingreditur et 
mollia crura reponit,” Ceruti 
interprets molha by mobila. 
In 3, 165, we have: « Dum 
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faciles animi juvenum, dum 
mobilis etas.’ Mobilis, moblis, 
mollis.* 

Mollusca nux, a kind of nut. 
Macrobius: ‘** Mollusca nux 
dicta est, qudd omnibus nucibus 
mollior sit.” 

Afolo, IT grind. Fr. mola. 

Molosst canes, mastiffs, dogs 
from the Moloss?, a people of 
Epirus. Xenophon has Modor- 
Tinal xoves. ; 

Molossus, a foot like mol- 


Jesco. Modaoccds. 

Molybdis, a plummet. Mo- 
AuB8is. 

Momen, motion, impulse. 


For movimen fr. moveo. 

Momentum, motion, impulse; 
impulsiveforce, actuating power. 
For movimentum fr. moveo. 
Alsv, change; inclination to 
change position; power operat- 
ing to produce change. Weight, 
power, influence, motive, as 
tending to move and affect the 
mind, A moment of time, as 
being continually in motion. 
Possibly some of the meanings 
of momentum point to molimen- 
tum fr. molior. 

Monachus, a monk. 
x05. 

Monas, unity. Movés. 

Monastérium, a monastery. 
Movacriesov. 

M onauios,asimple pipe. Mey- 
avADES. 

Moneédila, ajack-daw. For 
monetula, from its supposed 


Mova- 


1 Al. from poAraxds, soft; whence po- 
Aokds, as MoAdynis the same as MaAdyn. 
See Culmus. From podonds, pornds is 
mollis, as from KoAwvds, KoAyds is Collis. 
{ Al. from pards, soft. 
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fondness for (moneta) coin, 
Cicero: “ Non plus aurum tibi 
quam monedule committebant.” 
Pliny: “ Monedularum, cui 
soli avi furacitas auri argentique 
precipué mira est.” J Al. from 
moneo. “ Ab auguribus quos 
moneret in captandis auguriis.” 

Moneo, I put in mind, ad- 
vise, admonish. See Memini. 

Monéris, a ship of one bank 
of oars. Movipys. 

Moneta, money coined ; also, 
a mint for coining. As Rubeta 
is trom Rubus, so moneta may 
be from moneo. ‘The object of 
stamping money must have been 
to give information either of the 
date or of the value of the money 
coined, or of both. Vossius: 


- © Quia nota inscripta monet nos 


auctoris et valoris.” Ainsworth: 
‘“‘ The stamp was anciently the 
effigies of some God, that look- 
ing on it they might be put in 
mind of the deity.” J Tooke: 
*¢ Mint and money are the past 
participle of the Anglo-Sax. 
mynegian, myngian, notare, to 
mark, or to com. The Latin 
moneta is the past participle of 
the same Anglo-Saxon verb.” 
The Anglo-Sax. mynet (whence 
our Mint,) was coin, and mynet- 
smitha was a place for striking 
coin.” 


2 However, Wachter derives these from 
the Latin. Whether his reason is valid, 
the reader will judge: ‘‘ Nam primis tem- 
poribus Germani aurum et argentum sig- 
natum non habebant nec desiderabant ; 
exceptis Rheno proximis, a quibus voca- 
bulum hodiernum videtur confictum.” 
{ Others affirm that moneta is called from 
its being stamped in the temple of Juno 
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Méonile, a necklace. From show. Fr. moneo, mons, mon- 
Celt. muinnal,t the neck. sum, whence monsitro, (as from 


@ Isaac Vossius refers to jovvds 
in Pollux. J Or it is from mo- 
neo. ‘** Quia virtutis et digni- 
tatis monumentum et signum fo- 
ret.’ V. Somewhat as the 
‘Torques was given to Manlius. 
Or monile may refer to some- 
thing like the Catholic rosaries 
or Jewish phylacteries. Ile, as 
Cubo, Cubile. 

Mono The words be- 
ginning with Mono are all from 
the Greek. Movos, alone: &c. 

Mons, a mountain, high hill. 
Fr. Bovvds,a hill, Luke: Way 
pos xal Bouvds ramsiwwhyoeras. 
Donnegan translates Bovvosdys, 
*“MOUNTAINOUS, hilly.” Fr, 
Bouvds, /Hol. Bavds, (as povoa, 

ol. paca; and Bods, Aol. 
Béis,) is bons, (as Tévos, Gens), 
whence for softness mons. Bod- 
yos and poayds were the same. 
So Bigung and pupung. J Or 
from mineo, minitum, mintum, 
as sOntis from clvrys. QJ Al. 
from dpos, Vépos, whence vors, 
and vons, (as perhaps from I]o- 
0s, Pors, is Pons,) whence for 
softness mons. So some derive 
Mars from "Ape. 

Monstro, [ inform, point out, 


Moneta, who was called, they say, from 
ADMONISHING the Romans to sacrifice a 
sow. And Suidas tells the story, that, 
when the Romans wanted money to carry 
on the war with Pyrrhus, they prayed to 
Juno, who 1nstTRUCTED them that, if they 
were just in their wars, they should not 
want money: and that they thence called 
her Juno Moneta, and decreed that the 
coin of the republic should be struck in 
hertemple. This is all fable. 
- Classical Journal, No. 5, P. 122. 


Calce is Calcitro,) then mon- 
stro. 

Monstrum, a prodigy, mon. 
ster. Fr. monstro. As point- 
ing out or indicating the will of 
the Gods or future events. 
The Gentiles, says Forcellini, 
thought that everything extra- 
ordinary and unusual portended 
some future event. Cicero: 
“¢ Quorum vim verba ipsa, pru- 
denter a majoribus posita, de- 
clarant: quia enim ostendunt, 
portendunt, monstrant, pro- 
dicunt ; ostenta, portenta, mon- 
stra, prodigia dicuntur.” 

Monumentum, that which 
puts us in mind or advises us 
of any event, as a statue, se- 
pulchre, book, &c. From mo- 
neo. So Documentum. 

Mora, delay, hindrance. For 
mona fr. wovy. As diRus fr. 
daNes. § Or from pémoga pf. 
mid. of psisw, to divide, dis- 
tract. From the distraction of 
the mind from the object in pur- 
suit, Or from the notion of 
division of time, i. e. interval 
and space. Valerius: ‘‘ Deus 
ipse moras SPATIUMQUE in- 
dulget.amori.” ¥ Teuton. mer- 
ren is to delay; Anglo-Sax. me- 
ran is to hinder. 

Mora, a division of the Spar- 
tan soldiers, Mépa. 

Moratus, endued with (mo- 
res) manners good or bad. 
Also said of pieces in which the 
manners of the characters are 
well represented. 

Morbonia, a place full (mor- 
bi) of disease ; any horrid place. 
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Morbus, a disease. Fr. po- 
pos, Which Hesychius explains 
(inter alia) by yoos. Hence 
popVos, morvus, for softness 
morbus. Or from pépos is mo- 
rivus, morvus, morbus, as Su- 
pereo, ‘Superivus, Supervus, 
Supeibus. See Arvum. 

Mordeo, 1 bite. Also, I 
prick, sting; hence, [ say sting- 
ing things about another, al 
slander. Fr. pesiow, | divide ; 
especially, with the teeth ; ; pp. 

peswooTras, whence popoay. Com- 
pare tenDo. So duégdw. And 
thus, as Haigh observes, from 
yoveeen and yaviw are eiayies and 
yuvozw, whence Candeo. 

Mordicus, with the teeth. 
Fr. mordeo. ‘That is, by biting. 

Meorévum, a kind of sallad. 
Fr. popyrey, divided, fr. pops 0, 
weopyrasr. “Uhe Latins call it for 
a somewhat lke reason Intri- 
tum.? 

Morigéror, 1 humor, please. 
That is, movem gero. 

Morio, a fool, Fr. pwpiwy, fr. 
powpos. 

Morior, I die. 
death. 

Mormyr, a species of fish. 
Moppvpos. 

Morologus, babbling. 
Aovyos. 

Moror, { delay. See Mora. 

Moror, Lam silly. Fr. pw- 


’ ~ 
POO, [/-MOOUILae. 


Fr pcpos, 


Mwpo- 


Morosus, difficult to please, 
froward, &c. Qui sul moris 
est. 


‘AL from puoerdy. 
is too vivlent. 


But the change 
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Morpheus, Morpheus. Mop- 
devs. 

Mors, death. Fr.  popos, 
which is explained by Hesychius 
Qaveros. As Levos, Gens. GF 
Others refer it to mortis, this 
to wemorras pp. of pesiow, to di- 
vide; pf. mid. péuopa, whence 
gos. “* Optimé competit mor- 
ti, quia anlnam e corpore SE- 
PARAT,” savs Wachier.* 

Morsus, a bite, bit. 
mordeo, mordsum, morsum. 

Morta, fate. Fr. opty, ex- 
plained by Hesychius poioa. 

Mortalis, mortal. Fr. mor- 
tis. 

Mortarium, a mortar. Fr. 
pemopTas pp. Of pelgw, to divide. 
Johnson defines a Mortar “a 
vessel in which materials are 
BROKEN by being pounded 
with a pestle.” 


Fr. 


Others think 
mortarium put for moretarium 
from moreium. ‘That is, a ves- 
selin which herbs are bruised 
which are fit for making salad. 
Mortarium is also a vessel in 
which mortar is made. “A 
similiiudine ejus, quod planum 
latumque habet fundum.” F. 
So also it is the mortar itself. 
Morluus, dead. Fr. moritus 
(morius,) fr. mortor. As Fa- 
tuus, Ambiguus, Mutuus. Or 
from morilus, morizus. || Al. 


2 Yet Tooke has the rashness to put 
Mors in a catalogue of words, “ of which,” 
he says, ‘* the serious and elaborate ac- 
counts given by the Latin etymologists 
will cause to those who consult them 
either great disgust or great entertain- 
ment, according to the disposition and 
humor of the enquirer.” Tooke himself 
refers mors to Anglo-Sax. mord. 
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from mortis. YJ Al. from pop- 
sos, which Hesychius explains 
byyres. 

Mortlus, blackish. Fr. nai- 
pos, dark. F Or fr. morum. From 
the color of the mulberry. 

Morum,a mulberry; a black- 
berry. Fr. wdpov. YY Or from 
peaupoy, dark, 

Morus, a mulberry-tree. Fr, 
popec. Y Or fr. morum. 

Morus, foolish. Mugés. 

Mos, moris, a manuer, way, 
custom, fashion. Mores are 
manners, character, morals. 
Mos is contracted fr. modus, 
somewhat as Vis from Volis, 
and Ad from Apud. Modus, 
mods, mos. So from Super is 
the French Sur. Horace: “Apis 
Matine More movogus.” 
Cicero: “ Multa sunt a nobis 
Carneadeo more EY MODO dis- 
putata.” ¥ Al. from vemos, vo 
being neglected. 

Mostellum, a little monster. 
For monstellum, from monstrum, 
as Flagrum, Flagellum, 

Motacitla, a wag-tail. Fr. 
moto, | move often, wag. Some- 
what as Navicella.' 

Moto, 1 move often. 
moveo, movilum, motum. 

Motus,a motion; motion of the 
body, gesticulation; commotion, 
tumult; affection ofthe mind by 
which it is moved or agitated. 
Fr. moveo, motum. 

Mioveo, I move. For moeo, 
(as paVio for paio, waiw; and 
oVis for ois,) fr. pdw or pow, 


Fy. 


' «Inest isti motui libidinis significatio: 


Quid si igitar nomen, quia mutonem cille- 
at, 1.e. penem moveat?” V. 
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allied to waw, L move on. “The 
primitive root of poyew,” says 
Blomfield,” ‘‘ was, if I conjec- 
ture rightly, ww, whence mo- 
veo.” At least podos, tumult, 
seems to come from pow, 2u0- 
@yv, to move, disturb, As Lat. 
motus. Furthermore, Lennep 
says: ‘* Moagw, I come; fr. 
podaw, which compare with péw, 
pow, and moveo.” Compare 
Meo. F Haigh: “Fr. poldw, 
fr. %0$0c, tumult, [disturbance].” 
That is, from poféw, to disturb, 
through an AXolic form podéw. 

Moz, immediately ; presently, 
a fittle while ago. For movs (as 
Nix for Nivs, whence Nivis) fr. 
moveo. Properly, mas short a 
time as one can move oneself, 
q Al. for mods, 1. e. modis, 
same as Modo. 

Mu, an expression of mut- 
tering. Mo. 

Maceo, said of things mouldy, 
flat, or dead. ‘“ From the He- 
brew JK, tabescere, corrum- 
pi.” V. “From Hebr. muk.” 
Tt. @ Or fr. pudcw, whence 
pudadrgos, mouldy. From pf. 
peuvoaxe may have heen formed 
poudaxéw, whence puxdw, muceo. 


Muctdus, mouldy. Fr. mu- 
C20. 

Mucinium, Muccinium, a 
muckender. Fr. mucus. 


Mucro: See Appendix. 

Macus, filth of the nose. For 
mugus fr. wépoya pf. mid. of 
pooocw, 1 blow the nose. Al. 
from mugo, whence mungo. 

Miugil,a mullet. As from pga, 
filth of the nose, is pigwv, a 


2 Ad Aisch. Agam., 1614. 
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mullet, because, as Aristotle in- 
forms us, the mullet Bécxeras ryy 
pugav ad’ adrod; so from mucus 
or mugus seems to have arisen 
mugil. ‘Turton says: “ A mu- 
co, from its viscidity.” 

Muginor, 1 dally, am tardy 
in doing anything. From pvfw, 
pf. mid. péwvya, to grumble, 
murmur, ‘ In Glossis Isidori 
legas, Muginatur, caussatur. 
Ubi caussari est causas inanes 
nectere cur obsequi non possis. 
Quod qui facit, OBMURMU- 
RARE videtur.’” V. Q Or 
from mucus or mugus. As 
Paevyog is sluggish from PAévwe, 
filth of the nose. Or muginor 
will then mean rather to be silly 
or stupid in executing a thing. 
For filth of the nose .was 
thought a mark of stupidity. 
Hence Horace’s_ expression, 
‘© Emuncté naris.” So Lucian 
uses xdputa (which is properly the 
same as mucus) in the sense of 
stupidity: Tavces oe pwealvov- 
Th, THY MOAARY TavTHY xoQUtaY 
amokicas. 

Mugio, l bellow. From the 
sound mu, whence Gr. puxaw 
and pixw. YY Or for mucio fr. 
puxaw. G for C, as Lingo for 
Lincho, Licho, Arye. 

Mula, ashe-mule. Fr. mu- 
lus, as Lupa from Lupus. 

Mutlceo, 1 soften, soothe, ap- 
pease. Also, I touch gently or 
stroke with the hand in a sooth- 
ing manner. As from KéAapos 
is Culmus, so from padaxds is 
mulcus, whence mulceo. Or fr. 
pearaxndw or parango is mulceo. 
See Culmus. { ‘ From Anglo- 
Sax. milescian.” Tooke 
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Mutciber, Vulcan. Fr. mul- 
ceo, 1. e. mollio, I soften. “A 
molliendo ferro,” says Festus. 
‘© Quod ignis sit, et omnia mul- 
ceat ac domet,” says Macro- 
bius. Mulciber, as Faciber, 
Faber ; &c. : 

Mutco, I cudgel, buffet. Fr. 
paraxow, padraxw, I soften; as 
Kéaapos, Culmus. Terence has 
‘* sandalio COMMITIGARE Ca- 
put.” §& Or from molo, whence 
molico, (as Fodio, Fodico,) mol- 
co, mulco. ‘That is, I grind, 
bruise, beat. 

Mulcto, Multo, 1 fine; pu- 
nish. Fr. mulgeo, mulctum. 
Scheller: ‘‘ In popular discourse 
Mulgere aliquem pecunia might 
be used as Emungere, for Pri- 
vare. Hence mulcta is properly 
a participle, mulcta pecunia.” 
Mulgeo may properly mean to 
squeeze out, as well as to milk, 
since é&éaywo has both these 
meanings.” 

Mulctra, a milk-pail. Fr. 
mulgeo, mulgitum, mulgtum, 
mulctum. 

Mulgeo, I milk, Fr. dpéerya, 
peryo, pf. mid. wemoaya, whence 
molgeo, mulgeo, as from Ie>- 
Aoya, Ieporya is Folgeo, Ful- 
geo. (&f “* From Anglo-Sax. 
meolcian.” ‘Tooke. 

Miuhébris, feminine. Fr.mu- 
lier. 


1 As from mAcioros is wAcioTnpiasw, 
Iset up at a very high rate; so from 
multus some suppose multo might mean 
to set a high rate of punishment or fine 
on a criminal action. Plautus has, 
“ Scio scirete Quam multas tecum mise- 
rias multaverim.” But this is a mere 
pun. From muléus how shall we account 
for the spelling mulCto? 
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Muher. A wtarw, pvard, i. q. 
maynoiatw. Qua voce utitur 
Theocritus. Vossius: ‘* Muaaw 
fortasse olim honestum vocabu- 
lum fuit, ut alia multa que 
postea turpia facta sunt.” q Al. 
a wards, mollis, tener. Ut hU- 
mus a yApds.t 

Mulleus calceus, and Mulleus 
simply, a kind of shoe or buskin 
of ared or purple color. From 
the color of (mudlus) the mullet. 
Ausoniushas “ PUNICEOS mul- 
los.” And Ovid “ tenui suf- 
fusum SANGUINE mullum.” 
Dion, says Dacier, calls this 
shoe éguépéygous, of a red color. 

Mullus: See Appendix. 

Mutsus, mixed: with honey. 
We have Lac mulsum, Aqua 
mulsa, Vinum mulsum. That 
is, mulsus melle, SoFTENED 
with honey. From mulceo. ¥ 
Others take mudsus in an ac- 
tive sense, softening. Horace: 
“* LeNI precordia mulso Pro- 
lueris.” 

Multa, atine. See Mulcto. 

Multifarius, various. Fr. 
mulius, and fari, to speak, like 
Nefarius. As said in many 
ways. So Donnegan explains 


1 Al. a molo, permolo. Horatius : 
“‘ Alienas permolere uxores.” Sed hoc 
verbum non satis erat honestum. J Al. 
a péros, labor. Ob partis laborem. 
{| <* Al. ab Hebr. LA, implere. Quia 
concipiens impletur, Vel quia implet 
mundum.” V. { Shakspeare’s deriva- 
tion of mulier in Cymbeline is amusing : 
“‘The piece of tender air thy virtuous 
daughter which we call mollis aér; and 
mollis aér we term it mulier.”’ 

? Al. from mullo, to sew; which seems to 
be no word at all. And what distinction 
is there in saying that a shoe is sewn? 
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digaosos “ which is said in two 
different ways, double.” So 
Siparos, tpipatos, rpidacios. 

Multifidus, cleft into many 
parts. Fr. fido, findo. As from 
Figo, Fingo, is Figulus; from 
Frago, Frango, is Fragilis. 

Multiplico, { multiply. That 
is, multeplicem facio, I make 
manifold, from plico, 

Multttia or Mudlticia, thin 
robes finely wrought. For mu/- 
tilicia fr. cium. As composed 
of many threads.  Forcellini 
objects that, were that the case, 
they could not have been thin 
and fine. Some young ladies, 
whom I have consulted, say that 
this is not a real objection. In- 
deed Samite was a vest made of 
six threads, from é£dpiros, (as 
from Exemplum, Example, is 
Sample,) and yet Spenser sings: 
“In SILKEN SAMITE she was 
LIGHT arrayed.” Multicia 
would in Greek be soAdpita. 
q “Al. ab ico. Quod genus 
panni sit pectine probe zctum 
seu pulsatum.” F, 

Multitudo, a multitude. Fr. 
multus. As Solus, Solitudo. 

Mutto: See Mulcto. 

Maultus, much, much in num- 
ber, numerous, many. Fr. mo- 
les, a mass; whence modlidus, 
as Gelidus from Gelu; then mud- 
tus, as from Stolidus is Stultus. 
Multus was formerly written 
moltus. Multus is thus properly 
great, large; and then is great 
in number, numerous. Thus 
Mulio labore, Multa nocte, 
Multo mane, Multa cum liber- 
tate notabant. So  Forcejlini 
explains multus (inter alia) 

2M 
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‘“‘magnus, vehemens, ingens.” 
And moles “ MAGNITUDO aut 
MULTITUDO cujuslibet rei.” 
Johnson defines Much “ 1. 
large in quantity, 2. many in 
number.” {J Al. from zoaao- 
orés. And this may be true, if 
moAAocrTds is ever used for many. 
But it admits of doubt. For, 
though in Aristoph. Peace, 559, 
Brunck translates roArscra ype- 
yo, ** LONGO post tempore,” 
it is capable of a different version. 
It is certain that soAAcords means 
usually, the very least, as in 0dd2 
morrooroy pepos in Demosthenes, 
However, from moAdoorée, contr. 
moACTOS, woATos, would be poltus, 
whence moltus. Thus from 
Posse Wachter derives the Ger- 
man Mussen, ‘ posse:” and 
adds: “ P and M are letters of 
the same organ, and consequently 
commutable.” We say Molly 
and Polly, Meggy and Peggy. 
q “From Hebr. MLA, ple- 
nitudo.” V." 

Mulus, a mule. Fr. paaus, 
dull, stupid. Mulus is used for 
a blockhead or dunce. Catul- 
lus: “ Mule, nihil sentis.” 2 
into U, as ¢Npos, f{Uris. GY Or 
from p0dos,'labor, Poet, potros, 
as vooos, Poet. votcos. Pliny 
calls it * animal viribus in LA- 
BORE eximium.” YJ The An- 
glo-Sax. and Welsh is mud: but 
these are referred by Wachter to 
the Latin. “ Mudlus, from 
Hebr. mul,” says Turton. In 


1 Dacier: ‘* A mulcta, multa, est mul- 
tus, quod numerando mulcéa estimaretur, 
et mulctare numerare. Mulcta in primis 
temporibus in ovibus et bubus zstimatis 
constitit,”” 
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Richardson’s Arabic Dictionary 
bughi is a mule. 

Mundiiia, cleanness. Fr. mun- 
dus. So Stultitia. 

Mundus, clean, neat. As 
Mulcto was changed to Multo, 
munctus might be changed to 
muntus, which would naturally 
fall into mundus, as menTax into 
menDax. Munctus, like emunc- 
tus, would be, emungendo pur- 
gatus, purged, cleaned, clean. 
-Forcellini explains emunctus, as 
used of style, ‘‘ qui purgata, ni- 
tida nihilque sordidi habente 
oratione utitur: ab -emunctis 
naribus et sordium vacuis.” 

Mundus, the universe; the 
world. Fr. mundus, neat. From 
the neatness and grace displayed 
in the arrangement of things. 
So xdcpos is the world from 
xoopos, neatness, elegance. Pli- 
ny: ‘Quem xécpoy Greci no- 
mine ornamentiappellavere, eum 
nos a perfecta absolutaque ele- 
gantia mundum.” Seneca has: 
‘Dum NITIDUS certas mun- 
dus evolvet vices.” ' 

Mundus, a lady’s ornaments, 
apparatus, or dress. ‘ Instru- 
mentum quo mulieres mundio- 
res et cultiores fiunt.” F. 

_ Mundus. In mundo is used 
for, at hand, ready. Plautus: 
‘*Nempe habeo in mundo.” 
Forcellini thus accounts for it: 
‘Videtur ductum a mundo mu- 
liebri; quia, que ad corporis 
cultum pertinent, omuia mulie- 
res in promptu habent, condunt- 
que diligenter ut presto ad usum 
semper sint.” Mundus had a 
wider signification. Apuleius: 
‘*‘ Erant et falces et operze messo- 
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riz mundus omnis.” 
means apparatus, furniture, tools. 
“In mundo” might therefore 
mean, “‘ among my necessary ap- 
paratus,” and therefore, at hand. 
Or mundus is here an adjective, 
and ‘‘in mundo” is sprucely, 
nicely, neatly, in good order and 
fit for use. 
Miunéro, I 
presents. 
Mungo, | blow or wipe my 
nose, For mugo, (as N is add-- 
ed in Trango, Lingo,) fr. puya 
fut. 2. of pioow. ° | 
Mumia, public offices. Al- 
lied to munera. 
Miniceps, miinictpis. Adam : 
“‘ Besides those who had settled 
in the Roman territory, the 
freedom of the city was granted 
to several foreign towns, which 
were called municzpia, and the 
inhabitants municipes, because 
(poterant capere munia_ seu 
munera) they might enjoy offices 
at Rome.” Municipes were 
those also who lived in the same 
municipium ; and was extended 
to those who lived in the same 
country, and meant country- 


men. 

Maunificus, bountiful. Qui 
munia aut munera facit. 

Miunio, \ fortify, defend. Fr. 
menia. As Punio from Peena. 
q] Al. from apive, I defend, 
repel. A dropt, as in Rura from 
"Apouec. 

Munis, grateful. That is, 
doing what is incumbent on us, 
doing what is our (mune) part 
and duty, 

Minus, a gift. Also, an 
office, duty. Munus was for- 


give (munera) 
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Here it merly menus, as pUnio from 


pCina. Lucretius uses m(h- 
nera for mUnera. Haigh: 
“© Menus is from poiga, a por- 
tion, lot, condition, honor, re- 
ward, princely power.” Moipa, 
from signifying a portion or lot, 
might signify either a gift ora 
task allotted or assigned. TéAos, 
we may observe, is used in both 
these senses, Or manus was 
from a word poipos Or poigoy. 
Menus is thus for merus, as 
perhaps doNum from #Poy, 
pleNus from wA4Pys. Possibly 
the N came first into the word 
murus through the genitive mu- 
reris, to avoid the repetition of 
the R: muReris, muNeris. 
Ainsworth remarks that munia 
thus flowed: “ Meria, menia, 
munia.” 

Munus. Shows, spectacles, 
public sights were called mune- 
ra. As being given as boons to 
the people by the magistrates. 
Tertullian explains the funereal 
(munera) exhibitions as_ being 
made as presents and favors to 
the dead. Public buildings 
also were called munera, as 
being, apparently, built as boons 
to the people, for their utility 
and good. 

Murena, a lamprey. 
QAlva. 

Murcia, the Goddess pre- 
siding over the slothful. Fr. 
murcus. See Murcidus. 
This epithet is applied also to 
Venus, and some suppose it 
here put for Murtia from 
pptos, the myrtle, which was 
sacred toher. From the fasci- 
nations then of Venus, which 


Mé- 
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relax the mind and dispose it to 
an easy inactivity, the indolent 
are supposed to be called mur- 
cidi. 

Murcidus, slothful. Fr. we- 
Aaxds, soft, effeminate ; whence 
mulcus, as KéAayos, Culmus. 
Then murcus, somewhat as 
siRpe from ciAgs, and as tuR- 
ban for tuLban. Hence a verb 
murceo, when murcidus, as 
Frigeo, Frigidus. € Hesychius 
says that among the Syracusans 
popxos meant éveds, a Owvos, 1. e, 
dumb ; and thence oe yes car- 
ries on the meaning to ‘‘impo- 
tens, ignavus,.” 

Murex, a shell-fish, from the 
juice of which purple was 
dyed; hence used for purple 
and a purple robe. Also a 
shell in which ointment was put. 
Also, a trumpet made of a hol- 
low shell. Also, anything sharp 
or jagged like the exterior of a 
shell: as the point ofa rock, a 
jagged bit. So a caltrap, an 
Instrument made with spikes, so 
that, which way soever it fell to 
the ground, one of them pointed 
upwards to wound horses’ feet. 
Fr. ptak, the edible muscle. R 
added, as vuds, nuRus ; povrawy, 
musaRum. 

Muria, sauce or pickle made 
from the tunny or other fish. 
Also, salt liquor, strong brine. 
Fr. drpupos, salt ; whence ot NU 
pla; and, neglecting an, pupa. 
q Or from pupw Or pUpomes, to 
flow. Manilius: “ Hinc sa- 
nies pretiosa FLUIT, floremque 
cruoris Evomit, et mixto gus- 
tum sale temperat oris,” 

Murmur, uris, a murmur. 


MUR——MUS 


Fr. murmuro, and this from 
pooudpm, mormuro, 

“Murrha, Myrrha, the mur- 
thine stone. Pausanias has 
xpuoTarros xal poppa. Arrian 
has dvuyivy Asia xol pouppivy. 
Whence murrhinus, made of 
this stone.' 

Murus, a wall. From me- 
rus, as pUnio from pQina. | 
Al. from pie, to block up, to 
close. 

Mus, a mouse. Mts. In the 
genitive muris, from puds, as 
yuos, nuRus. 

Misa, a Muse; hencea song, 
verse, poetry; and in general 
learning or literature. Moto. 

Misagétes, a leader of the 
Muses. Movoayérys. 

Musca, a fly. Fr. pia, 
whence dimin. puicxy, musca. 
Anglo-Sax. mycg, Germ. miicke. 
wll cao Arab. maska.” Tt. 

Muscerda, mouse-dung. Fr. 
mus, and cerno, whence Excre- 
mentum. 

Muscitpula, a mdacsiape - 
mus, Capto. 

Muscilus, a little mouse. Fr. 
mus. Also, a sea fish in its form, 
which protects the whale. It is 
described by Claudian, in Eu- 
trop. II, 425. Also a shed or 
mantlet used in sieges. Vege- 
tius: * Vocantur a marinis bel 
luis musculi, Nam, quemad- 
modum ill, cim minores sint, 
tamen balenis auxilium admini- 
culumque jugiter exhibent; ita 
iste machine breviores, deputate 
turribus magnis, adventui illa- 


' New Stephens, p. ceclii. 
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rum parant viam, itineraque openly. However compare 
premuniunt.” But Lipsius de- Mutus. Mussito is also so 
duces this meaning from the used. Terence: ‘‘ Accipienda 


common mouse : “ Quod instar 
ejus animalculi foderent sub eo 
terram. Aut quod milites, ut 
mures, cavum .id_ subirent.” 
Also, a muscle fish, Fr. pis. 
And a muscle of the, body. 
Theocritus uses Us in this sense. 

Muscus, musk. Méoxos. 

Muscus, moss. Fr. péovos, 
soft, tender.t Ovid: “ Mouut 
tellus erat humida musco.” ¥ 
Al. from péoxos, a young and 
tender shoot. 

Muséum, a place consecrated 
to the Muses, to learning and 
the arts. Movcciov. 

Musicé, music. 

Miusicus, skilled 
and in the arts. Movoixds. 

Musimo, Musmo. Pliny: 
‘¢Estin Hispania non absimile 
pecori genus musmonum, caprino 
villo quam pecoris velleri pro- 
plus.” Strabo : Fivovras tyra 
of pina Pvovres airyslay dvr’ epecec 
xpiol, xaAovpevor 08 Movomoves. 
It is of course a Spanish word. 

Mustvum, mosaic, tessellated 
work.. For musium fr. POUT EIOY. 
‘* A concinnitate et elegantia,” 
says Vossius. ‘ Quasi Musa- 
rum manibus elaboratum: vel 
quod sic sepe exornarentur Mu- 
sea.” Spon. 

Mussito, same as musso. 

Musso, I murmur, mumble. 
Fr. polo, pidow, mudso, musso. 
Also, I am silent. Or rather, 
I mutter to myself, and not 


Movosxy. 
in music 


1 So used by Homer, Il. A. 105. 


et mussitanda injuria adolescen- 
tium est.” Musso is explained 
by Forcellini, <‘ submissa voce 
loquor, clam murmuro.” 
Mustaceus or -um, a bride- 
cake. Cato: “ Mustaceos sic 
facito: farine siliginez modiam 
unum musto conspergito,” &c. 


Mustéla, a weasel. From 
mus. From its shape. ‘* Est 
enim mus longior,’ says Bec- 


man, who refers fela to ris, 
longé. But éela is rather a ter- 
mination, 

Mustélinus, in iar like a 
weasel. Fr. mustela. 

Musteus, sweet or fresh as 
(mustum) fresh wine. 

Mustus, new, fresh, young. 
Hence mustum, 1. e. vinum, 
fresh wine. As Merum for 
Merum Vinum. Fr. pécxos, 
tender; whence mosthus, as Gr. 
xaAXe is Lat. call Ha; hence 
mostus, mustus. Wachter: ‘* Per- 
sian, Anglo-Saxon, Suecian, 
must; Belg. most: allfrom Lat. 
mustum.” 

Miutilus, mutilated. 
Aos, transp. pursAos. 

Miutinus or Mitunus, Pria-. 
pus. A muto, onis. 

Miutio, I mutter. From the 
sound mu, whence putw. ¥ Al. 
from mutus. 

Mutito, said of persons feast- 
ing each other by turns. Fr. 
muto, as Musso, Mussito. 
From the notion of exchanging 
or making returns. ‘ Epulas 
vicissim commuto.” F. 

Mito, I change, exchange, 


Mirv- 
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interchange. Fr. moveo, movi- 
tum, whence movito, moito, 
muto, as Providens, Proidens, 
Prudens. Motion is: change. 
So Momentum, that is, Movi- 
mentum, means change. q Al. 
from apetw, I change; pp. 
epsur ct; dropping A, as in Rura 
from "Apoupa. 

Muto, onis: See Appendix. 

Mutulus: ** A stay cut out 
of stone or timber in building to 
bear up the summer or other 
part; m masonry it is called a 
corbel, in timber-work a bracket. 
That is, mutilus. Trabs mu- 
tela.” Ainsw. 

Miutuo, 1 borrow. ‘That is, 
mutuum accipio. From the 
notion of mutually accommo- 
dating, and alternately lending 
and borrowmmg. Cicero: ‘“ Mu- 
tuum in amicitia hoc arbitror, 
cim par voluntas accipitur et 
redditur.” Or mutuo is said of 
such borrowing as amounts to 
an exchanging. ‘* Accipere mu- 
tuum est ita utendum accipere 
ut tantundem, non ‘tamen idem, 
reddatur; et dicitur de pecunia, 
fryemento, &c. que non reddun- 
tur.eadem, sed idem genus.” F. 
q Varro deduces it, and per- 
haps rightly, from a Sicilian 
word poiroy, 1.€. yepis, a favor. 

Mutus, dumb. Fr. pdeos or 
porns, which Hesychius explains 
by agwyoc. 

Miutuus, reciprocal, mutual. 
Fr. muto, L exchange. So Pas- 
cuus, Irriguus. 


Myeiie, a field-mouse. Mu- 
Yuan. 
Myiagrus, a fly-catcher. Mui- 


aps. 
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Myoparon, a_pirate-vessel. 
Muorepwy. 

Myops, short-sighted. Mit. 

Myrvca, a tamarisk, Mupixy. 

Myrmice, slowly. Fr. ptie- 
pene, yxos, an ant. In motion as 
slow as an ant. 


Myropola, a perfumer, Mv- 
pommans. 
Myrrha, myrrh.  Mupoa. 


Arab. murr. 

Myrrhinus, scented (myrrhd) 
with myrrh. 

Myrteus, of a chesnut-bay 
color. From that of a ripe 
(myrtt) myrtle-berry. 

Myrtus, a myrtle. Mupros. 
Arab. moord. Also, the handle 
ofa spear. Virgil: “ At myr- 
tus validis HASTILIBUS, et 
bona bello Cornus,” 

Mysta, a priest. Mvorys. 

Mystagogus, one who showed 
the remarkable things of a tem- 
ple. Mucraywyos. 

Mystérium, a mystery. Mys- 
térta, the mysteries, celebration 
of sacred mysteries, Muctyeuov. 
Muoripse. 

Mysticus, mystical. Muorixds. 

Mythicus, fabulous, Mubixds. 

Myzxa, a kindof plum. Mga. 

Myzxa, the socket of a lamp. 
Moka. 


IN. 


Naulia, a musical 
instrument. Né&Bam, Navas. 
Nactus: See Nanciscor. 
Nacca, a person of a low 
trade, as a fuller, Fr. vaxy, a 
hide. But Nacta and Natta 
are also read, which may be 


Nablia, 


N#——NAR 


referred to vévaxras pp. of varcw, 
to press close or thick. Hesy- 
chius explams yaxra by ods 
mlroug xxb Te eumlAra. 

Na, Ne, certainly. Nat, Ny. 
~ Nevus, a mole, spot. For- 
merly, gn@us and gneévus. Like 
Natus, Gnatus. Fr. yewaios, 
yvaios, (See Nascor,) natural, 
inborn, original. Forcellini ex- 
plains it “ xyAls cupmeduxuic, 
GENITIVA macula.” Or it 
may be taken as Excrescence 
from Cresco. | ‘“ Kvailos is 
Greek from xvaiw, and means 
mé$os and gipa. Hence gne- 
eus.’ Salmas.? 

Nais, Naias, a Naiad. Nais, 
Navas. 

Nam, for. From pay, (Doric 
of pHy,) transp. vay, as from 
Mav, transposed Nop, is Num. 
Kai poy seems frequently to 
answer to Etenim or Namque. 
But indeed, as Hoogeveen ob- 
serves that the primary power of 
wiv 1s BeBaswrixy, 1. e. that it has 
the power of establishing or 
confirming; and as the very 
nature of the particle nam is to 
introduce a sentence for the pur- 
pose of establishing and con- 
firming a previous assertion, it 
seems to follow that pjy was a 
peculiarly fit word to produce 
the Latin nam. The sense of 
pay, truly, seems to appear in 
utiNAM. 

Nancio, Nancior, Nanciscor, 
I light on, get, obtain. For 
lancio from aAaxew, (whence 


' Quoted by Dacier on Festus ad 
Gneus. 
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zhayov,) I receive by some 
chance. Or from agvyxw, whence 
Aayxavw. The Dorians said 
yNOov for j,Abov, BeNrioros fo! 
BeArioros. Vice versa Lymph: 
is from Ndwgn, and Aitpoy wa 
said for virgov. YJ Al. for naciy, 
(whence nactus) and this fe 
gnacio (See Nascor, Nosc, 
Norma,) fr. yevvaw, yviw, Ff. 
eyvaxc, | produce. Mihi par. 
Donnegan gives “to acquiré’ 
as one of the meanings of gu, 
q Al. for nacto from dvaw, dvax, 
dvaxas dropping O, as in “Opaj- 
voc, Ramus; “Odovres, Dente. 
"Ovew being taken in the sense of 
ovawas, L enjoy, use.” 
‘Nanus, a dwarf. Né&vos. 


Napee, nymphs of the 
woods, Namaias. 
Naphtha, naphtha. N&dde. 


An Arabic word. 

Napus, a naphew or navew, 
French turnip. ‘Fr. véu, 
mustard. In its leaves and seed 
it is like, and somewhat too in 
its root.” V. G Vhe Anglo- 
Sax Is nepe.3 

Narcissus, the daffodil. Né&e- 
xITT0S- 

Nardus, nard. N&pdos. Arab. 
nard, 

Nares, the nostrils. Fr. yaw, 
to flow; whence vaspés, flowing. 
So fives is probably allied to 
péw, and from piw whence Ri- 
vus. 

Narro, | make mention of, 


2 «Goth. nutan, Anglo-Sax. notian, 
Franc. nozen, niozan. Gloss. Pez. capie- 
bat, noz. Valde simile est nacio, unde 
nancio, nanciscor.” W. 

3 Wachter in Rube. 
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relate. Fr. gnaruris, anciently 
used for gnarus. Hence gna- 
ruro, gnarro, then narro, as 
Nascor for Gnascor. Narrois, 
marum facio aliquem  alicujus 
el, 

Narthécium, a 
hest. Nagdyxioy. 

Nascor, Lam born. Nascor 
vas anciently gnascor, and natus 
‘as gnatus, whence Cognatus. 
tnascor is from gnasco, and 
his from gnao, as Baw, Bacxw ; 
*dh0n, dacxw. Gnaois fr. yev- 
to, yvaw, (whence yvjows,) I 
peeduce. Nascor, I am _ pro- 
daced. 

Nastca, having a sharp nose. 
Fr. nasus. 

Nasiterna, 
pail, bucket. 


medicine- 


Nassiterna, a 
Fr. nasus and 
ternus. As having three noses. 
Juvenal: ‘‘Siccabis  calicem 
nasorum QUATUOR.” 

Nassa, a net made of twigs to 
catch fish. ‘From Hebr. nas- 
hah, seduxit, decepit.” V. 
Or from the North. ‘ Franc. 
nezt is a net. Gloss. Pez.: 
Retiacula, nezzi.” W. YJ As 
vyoou is a duck from yaw, vow, 
to swim; so perhaps viooa 
might have been also a twig-net, 
as swimming or floating on the 
water. Dor. vicow is nassa. 
q Or from vaccw, to squeeze, 
jam, stop up. 

Nasturtium, the herb cresses, 
For nastortium, nasitortium fr. 
nasus and torqueo, tortum. As 
twisting the nose by its sharp 
scent. We call it Nose-smart. 

Nasus, the nose. Fr. va, 
to flow; whence vaous, a flow- 
ing. So Damm derives flv and 
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pls, the nose, from pew, [rather 
from fiw, thesame as piw,]} to 
flow: ‘‘ Quia per nares effluunt 
humores capitis.” ¥ Al. from 
the North, ‘* Anglo-Sax. nase, 
nese, nose, Franc. nasa.” W. 
‘‘ Germ. nase is from nass, wet, 
moist.” Damm..~ 

Nasutus, having a large nose. 
Also, jeering, satirical. As ma- 
king a long nose by way of 
ridicule. So from puxtip, a 
nose, is puxrngio, to ridicule, 

Natalis,: pertaining to one’s 
(natum) birth. 

Nates, the buttocks. Fr. 
yeatos, (verds,) ultimus, extre- 
mus. We speak of the poste- 
riors and the bottom. {J Al. 
from vévaras pp. of vam, to flow. 
* Quia per eas DIFFLUIT hu- 
mor.” V, 

Natio, a progeny, breed, race ; 
a race of people, a people, na- 
tion. Fr. nascor, natus. Cin- 
cius explains it in the latter 
sense: ‘‘ Qui non aliunde vene- 
runt, sed ibi nati sunt ubi inco- 
Junt.” 

Nato, swim; I float; float 
about, waver. Fr. no, natum. 

Natrix, a water-serpent. Fr. 
no, natum.’ From its swim- 
ming. So Servatum, Servatrix. 

Natta: See Nacca. 

Natura, nature, Fr. nao, 
natum, to produce. Which is 
producing or is ready to pro- 
duce all things. As ®dois from 
Diw. 


1 Wachter seems inclined to refer na- 
trix to the North. Germ. nater, Welsh 
neidr. ‘ Extat,” he adds, “in omnibus 
veterum dialectis.”’ 
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Natus, a son. Fr. naor. See 
Nascor. Or fr. yewvards, yvares. 

Navale, a place in which 
(naves) ships are built. 

Navarchus, the captain of a 
ship. For nauarchus, vadsag- 
X05 

Nauclérus, aship-owner. Nad- 
xANVOS- 

Naucus or Naucum, variously 
explained the kernel of an olive, 
the peel of nut, the skin or 
partition in the midst of a wal- 
nut. Hence, anything of no 
value. 
facio,” I make not of so much 
value as the peel of a nut. From 
val ody}, verily not. So that 
maucus means a thing so vile 
that it is a nonentity. (J Or 
from aword vioyos, Dor. véo- 
x¢0s, not having anything, poor, 
beggarly, paltry. 

Naufragium, a shipwreck. 
For navfragium fr. navis, and 
frago whence Fragilis and Fran- 
gO. 

Navigium, a boat, ship, in 
which one (navigat) sails. 

Navigo, I steer or row a ship. 
Navem ago. Also, I order a 
ship to be steered or rowed. 
‘** Refertur ad nautas, naucleros, 
navarchos, gubernatores: hi 
enim dicuntur navem agere vel 
agi JUBERE.” F. Navigo 
means also to sail as a passenger. 
This sense arose from the cir- 
cumstance of all on board being 
at first occupied in steering or 
rowing. Or navigo is here to 
be explained “ in navi ago TEM- 
Pus.” 

Navis, a ship. Fr. vais, gen. 
yass, whence nats, naVis, as 


tym. 


Whence ‘*“* Non nauci' 
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dis, OVis. 
fr. vous. 

Navita,a sailor. Fr. navis. 
q Or from vavarys, whence nau- 
ata, navata, (as vaTaeryos, na- 
Varchus,) then navita, as pa- 
x Ave, machIna. 

Naulum, fare paid for pas- 
sage ina ship. Navaov. 

Naumachia, a sea-fight; the 
place where it is fought. Nav- 
poetry bet. 

Navo, I perform anything or 
exert myself (nave) strenuous- 
ly. 

Nausea, sea-sickness, qualm. 
Navoia. 

Nauta, a sailor, Fr. vadrngs. 
@ Or from navita, navta, nau- 
ta. As Aviceps, Avceps, Au- 
ceps. 

Nautea, explained by some 
as filth issuing from the pump 
of a ship. Fr. vais, whence 
yauola, vautia, which may have 
existed in this sense. By others 
as anything very offensive and 
causing a (yautia) qualminess, 
as the water in which skins have 
been tanned; as curriers’ black, 
or the juice of aherb with black 
berries, used by them; or as a 
dye with which priests’ garments 
were colored, 

Nauticus, belonging to ma- 
riners or ships, Navtixds. 

Navus: See Gnavus. 

Né, not. Fr. v}, as in vizros- 
vos, vnmabyc. ‘* Ne, (Germ.) 
non. A Scythis in Persia, Gre- 
cid, et Septentrione proseminata. 
Pers. neh, Goth. ni, nth, ne, 
Anglo-Sax. na, ne,” &c. W. 
So Spenser: ‘“* Yet who was 
that Belphcbe, he ne wist.” 

2N 


Or for navs, naus, 
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In such compounds as Necesse, 
Nefastus, E is short. 

Né asks a question. Cicero: 
“ Queritur sintwe Dili necne.” 
Here ne is If, and seems formed 


from %v transposed. As from 
TE is perhaps Et. (] Or ne is 
not, as above. In Cicero, 


‘“« Jamne vides, jamne sentis, 
qua sit hominum querela frontis 
tuz ?,” Forcellini explains it as 
well, “ Do you NoT see now ?” 
as ** Do you see now ?” 

Neébris, tdis, the skin of a 
fawn. NeGpis. 

Nebula, a cloud, mist, fog. 
Fr. vegéan, whence nebela, (as 
auPw, amBo,) then nebula, as 
oxdmEdos, scopUlus. 

Neébulo, a rascal, knave, im- 
postor, From ne and odolus, 
whence nebolo, nebulo. (See 
Exul.) © Of not so much worth 
as an obolus, vile, contemptible, 


Forcellini explains it  oddevog 
aéios. ( Or from nebula. 


And here various reasons are 
given. As avoiding the light 
and seeking (nebulus) darkness. 
Lucilius bas: ‘“ LUCIFUGUS 
nebulo.” Or as desirous of 
throwing (nebulas) mist in 
others’ eyes, blinding and de- 
ceiving them. So from Tene- 
bre is Tenebrio, which Forcel- 
lini explains, ‘‘nebulo, lucifu- 
gus, qui tenebras sectatur, et in 
his libenter delitescit flagitii cau- 
sa. Item qui fraudibus et men- 
daciis tenebras ob oculos homi- 
num objicit, fallendi artifex.” 
Or as unsubstantial and unreal 
as a mist. Terence: ‘ Sane 
quod tibi nunc vIR vIDEATUR 
ESSE, hic nebulo magnus est.” 


Ne 


Or as trifling and empty as a 
mist. Lucilius : ‘* Nugator qui- 
dam, ac nebulo sit maximu’ 
multo.” 

Néc, neither. For neque, neq’. 
So Neve, Nev, Neu. 

Necdum, nor as yet. 
Nondum. 

Nécessarii, intimate friends, 
relations. ‘‘ In quos mecessaria 
officia conferuntur preter cete- 
ros,’ says Alius. Oras being 
indispensable to our wants. 

Neécesse, necessary. Fr. ne, 
not; cesso. So urgent and 
pressing that we must not loiter 
init. Or fr. cedo, cessum. So 
urgent that we must go on and 
not yield our exertions,? 

Nécessitas, fate. As acting 
with a power which the nature 
of things has rendered absolutely 
necessary. Fr. necesse. 

Nécessitudo, intimacy, rela- 
tionship. See Necessarii. 

Néco, [ kill. Fr. véxus, dead. 
Neco, L make dead. Or at 
once fr. véxw. See Noceo. 
q «‘ From Anglo-Sax. hnecan.” 
Tooke. 


See 


Nécromantia, necromancy. 
Nexpowavreia. 
Nectar, nectar. Néxrap. 


Necto, I knit, tie, bind, join. 
Tooke: “ From Anglo-Sax. 
cnittan [to knit] or mctan.” 
q Or from yéw, which Forcellini 
explains, “ filum TORQUEO.” 
Pliny : ‘‘ Superque omnia netur 
AC YTExITUR lane modo.” 
Vossius: “ New et nere notat et 


Sine quo nee esse 
See Negligo. 


1 Al, from nec esse. 
i. €. Vivere possumus. 


NED——NEM 


congerere. Quia nentes tum 
fila ducunt, tum ducta in fuso 
conjungunt., Quare nectere pro- 
prié sit nendo conjungere ; ge- 
neratim, vinculo aliquo jungere 
ac colligare.” As from véw, to 
swim, was vyxw; so from yew, 
to spin, might have been wyw, 
pp- vevyxras. From rajoow, zé- 
maynxtas we have Plecto. FJ 
Haigh : “From avant, *varrw, 
fBol. ’vaxrw.” Then necto, as 
grEssus for grAssus, pEssulus 
for pAssulus. 

Neédum, much less. Cicero: 
«¢ Vix in ipsis terris frigus vita- 
tur, nedum in mari.” Also, 
much more. Valerius: “ Or- 
namenta legioni, nedum militi, 
satis multa.” Dum appears: to 
be a termination, as in Agedum, 
Adesdum ; and xe to be put for 
“‘ ne dicam.” 

Néfandus, not to be said or 
named, abominable. From ve, 
not. Landus from for, faris. 

Neéfarius, sarne as Nefandus. 
Fr. for, fari. As Multifarius. 

Neéfas, unlawfulness, crime. 
Quod non est fas. 

Neéfastus, wicked. Fr. nefas, 
as Onus, Onustus. “ Nefasta 
dies ” see in Fasti. 

Nefrendes, pigs just weaned, 
As not being yet able ( frendére) 
to break with their teeth solid 
food. 

Negligo, I disregard, neglect. 
For necligo, neclego. As Ne- 
gotium for Necotium, and 
like Necopinus. Lego is here 
to choose. Ovid: ‘* Non mihi 
servorum, comitis non cura ‘le- 
gendi.” Cicero: ‘ Omnia que 
leget queque rejiciet.” So that 
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‘non lego” is the same as, I 
reject, pass by, neglect. ‘The 
Greeks say oddapdas Aeyws; but 
it would not be safe to derive 
the one part from the Latin and 
the other from the Greek. 
Négo, I refuse, say no, deny. 
For neago. It is properly said 
of one who is asked to do a 
thing, and will not doit. See 
Infitie. J Or from ne-aio, ne- 
ajo, nejo, nego. Ff “ From An- 
glo-Sax. nicc, not, are Lat. nego, 
Cambro- Brit. nag, nagca, re- 
fusal, repulse, Suec. neka, to 
deny.” W. 
Né egotior, | transact (nego- 
tium) business, traffic. - 
Négotium, state of employ- 
ment, business. Also, a busi- 
ness of difficulty, as the Greeks 
use TPary [ley In Tog ery Eby mpary- 
para, Also, a thing or matter 
to be employed about, and gene- 
rally anything whatever. For 
necotium (as Negligo for Nec- 
ligo), i.e. non otzum. A state 
opposed to ease or indolence. 
Nema, athread, Nie. 
Neémésis, the Goddess of re- 


tribution. Népecis. 
Némo, no one. Ne homo 
quidem, So Seino. 


Nempe, to wit, namely, truly, 
surely. For nampe, as grEssus 
for grAssus. Fr. nam; “and pe 
as in Quippe, from ay, in any 
way. Namis used here more 
in the sense of yyy, Dor. pay, 
from which it is derived. 4 From 
pevmov, says Haigh. Rather, 
from pévry, transp. vénay. 

Némus, pasture land, forest. 
Fr. végos. Homer: °Ev véuei 
TXIECY. 
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-Nénia, Nenia,a funeral song, 
dirge. Cicero informs us that 
itis a Greek word: “ Honora- 
torum virorum Jaudes in con- 
cione memorentur, easque etiam 
cantu ad tibicinem prosequantur 
cul nomen nenia: QUO VOCA- 
BULO etiam GR#CI cantus lu- 
gubres nominant.” Ainsworth 
quotes Pollux: 76 8 Nyvie [But 
Vossius has vyviarov] tor} ey 
Dovyiov' ‘Inmovak 88 adrod pvy- 
povever: “* Nenza isa Phrygian 
word: Hipponax mentions it.” 
From the same word apparently 
1s yyvupifovres, which Hesychius 
explains by puvupitovra. Scali- 
ger: “* Nenia is from the He- 
brew ni nt, plange plange.” 

Nénia, any trifling song or 
common saying. The mnenia 
being in course of time cor- 
rupted and changed from their 
specific object, like the Hymns 
to Bacchus: Ti mpos Asovucoy ; 
Forceilini supposes it arose from 
the funeral songs being sung by 
hired persons, who were igno- 
rant of literature and mixed many 
strange and silly things with 
them. 

Nénu, not. For nene, ne ne, 
nono. Or from yj or ne, and 
Gy. vw as an adjunct. Belg. 
neen, Germ. nein. 

Neo, I spm. New. 


Nebphijtus, a convert, Fr. 
vedgutos, newly planted. 
Neotericus, modern. Newte- 


pixds. 
Neépa, Neépas, a scorpion ; a 
crab-fish, An African acid 
says Festus. 
Neépos, a grandson; 
phew. 


a ne- 
Fr. vémous, verod0s, used 


NEN———NEQ 


by Apollonius Rhodius, Theo- 
critus, and Callimachus. 

Neépos, a spendthrift. Dacier: 
“© Qudéd nepotitbus semper in- 
dulgent avi, connivent eorum 
delictis, ac impediunt quin ea 
In parentum conscrentiam veni- 
ant; unde ii evadunt dissoluti.” 
Vossius: ‘‘Quia nec ipsi 7e- 
potes sudarunt in parandis divi- 
tiis, nec sciunt quanto labore eas 
avus acquisierit, prodigi esse 
consueverunt,” 

Népotor, I squander. 
nepos, nepotis. 

Neptis, a granddaughter. Fr. 
nepos, nepotis. 

Neptunus, Neptune. Wach- 
ter: “ From Celt. naf, lord, and 
toun, water. Scaliger derives it 
fr. virrw, [somewhat as Portu- 
nus from Portus,] from the sea 
washing or laving the shore. 
How poor, compared to the 
former derivation.” J Jamie- 
son: “ From Goth. nepsa, to 
restrain, and iun, the sea.’ He 
who restrains the sea.? 

Nequam, good for naught, 
worthless, bad, profligate. For 
nequidquam. ‘That 1s, qui va- 
let nequidquam. 4 Or, qui va- 
let ne aliquam rem: Compare 
Unquam. 

N éque, nor. 
and not. 

N équeo, Lcannot. Non queo. 
see Ne, 

Néquidquam, Nequicquam, 
not in any way, not at all. That 
is, secundum quidquam, xaré Th. 


Fr. 


That is, gue ne, 


So Nihil is used. Also, to no 


' Jamieson adds: ‘* Bochart traces 
Neptunus to Hebr. pathah, dilatavit, 
which in niphil is niphtha.” 


NEQ 


purpose, in vain. Some prepo- 
sition seems omitted, as we say 
“ For nothing.” Ora verb is 
omitted. Thus ‘“ Neguidqguam 
implorat” may be ‘‘ Implorat et 
ne quidquam lucratur implo- 
rando.” So Nihil is used by 
Plautus. 


Néquiter, badly, wrongly. 
Fr. nequam. 

Néquitia, _ wortblessness, 
wickedness. Fr. nequiter. See 


Nequam. 

Néreus, Neptune. Nypeds. 

Nervosus, sinewy, strong. Fr. 
nervus. 

Nervus, a sinew, tendon, 
nerve; and, because in these 
consists the strength of the body, 
nervi is used for force, strength, 


vigor. Also, the string of a 
musical instrument; a bow- 
string, A cord, thong. Fr. 


vepov, whence nevron, (as vaTap- 
x0s, naVarchus) nervon; then 
nervus, the termination being 
changed, as in vinUM from 
ovO>. Or fr. vedeov, whence 
veioVov, (See sylVa, arVum,) 
nervon, nervus. Or from veipov 
was mneurivus, (See Arvuin,) 
neurous, nervus. YY Wachter 
derives it from the Celtic. Ner- 
ven Armoric, nerve Germ. 

Nervus, bonds, stocks, fet- 
ters; hence aprison. Properly, 
vinculum e nervo, a thong. Vi- 
truvius mentions “ funes e nervo 
tortos.” Vegetius: ‘* Nervo- 
rum copiam expedit colligi, quia 
balistee ceteraque tormenta, nisi 
funibus nervinis intenta, nihil 
prosunt.” 


Nescio, I know not. Ne i.e. 
non scio, 
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Neu, neither. For neve, nev’, 
neu. Or neve, neue, neu’. 

Néve, neither. That is, ve 
ne, or not. 

Neurobata, a 
NevgoBarys. 

Neuter, neither. 
not either. 

Neutiqguam, in no wise. For 
ne-utique-quidquam, not at all 
indeed. { Al. from ne, and 
uliquam considered the same as 
ulique. 

Nex, nécis, violent death; 
death. Fr. meco, to kill, Or 
fr. yéxus, a dead body. 

Nexo, I bind. Fr. necto, 
nectsum, necsum, nexum. 

Nexus, a bond of obligation 
by which the former owner was 
bound to make good the title. 
Also, a bond made by a debtor 
to serve his creditor till he paid 
the debt. Fr. necto, nexum. 

Ni, if not, unless. For nisz. 

Nicetéria, rewards of victory. 
Nixyrypic. 

Nico, 1 beckon with my hand. 
Fr. vedw, pf. véveuxe, I make to 
incline or to tend downward. 
Or fr. viw, pf. vévuxe, vdw con- 
sidered the same as vedJw. See 
Nicto. But the word is doubt- 
ful. 

Nicto, L wink. TI’r. niveo, 
nixi, (for nivsi: So Nix for 
Nivs, Nivis,) nictum. See Con- 
niveo, 

Nictor, I exert myself. Fr. 
nitor, nixum, and nictum for 
nizum, they say. But why CT 
for X? On Juucretius vi, 836, 
Faber remarks : ‘‘ Nictarzlege- 
rat Festus. Sed haud dubié 
legendum mzrart, ut alibi pas- 


rope-dancer. 


Ne uter, 
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sim.” And Gifanius remarks: 
“© Nixari omnes libri.” The 
passage in Lucretius is, “ Hic, 
ubi nirari nequeunt, insistere- 
que alis” &c. ‘Two lines before 
he had said, ‘‘ Claudicat ex- 
templo pennarum nirus inanis.” 
Virgil: ‘“‘ Hic primum paribus 
nitens Cyllenius alis Constitit.” 

Nidor, the smell or steam 
arising from anything roasted or 
burnt. Soft for cnidor, fr. zx- 
yioa pf. mid. of xvifw, to prick, 
cause a pricking or itching sen- 
sation; whence (from fut. xvicw) 
is xvicoe, “ nidor.” Compare 
Odor. 

Nidus, a nest; the young in 
anest. Also, a shelf or parti- 
tion of a shelf ina library, From 
Celt. nead.? | The Anglo-Sax. 
verb cnittan, (cniddan) to knit, 
join, may be mentioned. q Al. 
from yooods, yorrés, a new-born 
animal; whence voids, then 
niddus, somewhat as clnis from 
xOvis, and Imbris from ”OpBpos. 
Then ndus. (| Al. from vain, 
to dwell; whence yzidyy. 


Niger, black, sable. For ni- 
grus from vexpos, dead; whence 


negrus, nigrus, or whence ne- 
grus, neger, niger, as AEmoe, 
liber; waAExw, plico. Lucre- 


tius: “ Omnia suffundens MOoR- 
Tis nigrore.” So death is re- 
presented by the Latin Poets as 
** nigra hora,” ‘niger ille dies.” 

q Or from vg, vuxos, (whence 
mawrroc, Ke. .) the night ; whence 
a word yuxso0¢, vuxpos, black as 
night; thence nzchrus, as ¢ef- 


1 Classical Journal, Vol. III. p. 122. 


NID——NIM 


yo, frigo; and nigrus, as 
CHrates, Grates. J Al. from 
nubiger. 


Nihil, nothing. Fr. nihilum. 

Nihilum, nothing. For ne 
hilum. Or for «§ nil nisi hilum.” 

Nil, for nihil. 

Nimbus, a sudden shower. 
Fr. vivniepas pp. of.virrw, IT wash. 
As OpouBoc from reégw, to co- 
agulate, pp. r2Os0u~0s. Or for 
nibus (M added as in Lambo) 
fr. vintw, a. 2, éBov, whence 
xépviBos. As washing the earth, 
the flowers, &c. ‘* The rose 
had been wash’d, just wash’d in 
the show’r,” &c. Or for 
nibus fr. végos, a cloud. Ains- 
worth explains numbus **a rainy 
black cLoup driven with 
storms.” Neé@os, mebus, (as 
au@w, amBo,) nobus, as AEnog, 
IIber. Or from vidos, vepGoc. 
Or from vigw, to obscure; 
whence (from pf. mid. vevasi) 
vodos, yvopos, darkness. ‘Thus 
nimbus is used also for a bright 
cloud accompanying the appear- 
ance of the Gods. Virgil: 
“< Pallas Insedit, nimbo efful- 
gens.” Where Servius explains 
nimbo ‘‘ NUBE divina.” So 
also nimbus is a kind of bright 
shadow worn by women on the 
forehead, made of cloth em- 
broidered with gold.” 

Nimirum, the fact is, doubt- 
less, surely, namely, like &. 
Terence: ** Nimirum dabit hee 
Thais mihi maguum malum.” 
Donatus says here: ‘ Solve mi- 


2 Al. from viuon, in the sense of Avp- 
on, lympha; whence nimba, as a&udw, 
amBo. 


Ni Mee== NOC 


mirum, et statim consequens 
erit tota sententia, quasi dixerit, 
Non est mirum. [No wonder. ] 
Et subdistinctione interposita 
mox intulerit, Dabit hac &c.” 
For nilmirum. Or ni is ne. 
See Nihilum, 

Nimis, too much, 
minus. See Appendix. 

Nimius, too much. Fr. nimis. 

Ningit, it snows. For nigit, 
as N is added in Lingo, &c. 
[t would seem that not only vidw 
existed, butalso vigw, £w, whence 
a. 2. gviyov, fut. 2. vivo. 

Nisi, if not, Bless For 
nest, ne si, Or ni is from Goth. 
ni, See Ne. 

Nisus, a sparrow-hawk or 
some such bird into which Nisus 
was changed, Ov. Met. viii. 
Forcellini deduces the name of 
the bird from that of the man. 
Turton refers it to the Hebrew 
niza from nazah to fly. 

Nisus, an attempt. Fr. nifor, 
nitsus, nisus. 

Ni itela, Nitedila: See Ap- 
pendix, 

Niteo, I look bright, shining, 
fine, spruce, neat, “clean. Fr. 
lies, yicow, fut. 2. sie I wash. 
4s Lautus is used for, neat, 
shining, splendid. Or, from pp. 
vEVIT CLs, whence Lennep derives 
virpov,? nitre, ‘Che Germ. nett, 
neat, Wachter refers to Nitidus. 

Nitidus, bright, fine, seat, 
fat, &c. Fr. niteo. 

Nitor, I endeavour strenu- 
ously, make a strong effort, tend 
or move vigorously towards. I 


For ne 


" Referred however by Vossius to the 
Chaldee NTRA. 
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am in labor, bring forth. Also, 
I tend downwards, lean upon, 
rest upon. Somewhat as Bacis 
is not only an advance, but that 
on which any thing rests, a base. 
Fr. relvowas, transp. velrowes. 
“ Teiyw, 1 direct effort towards ; 
I strive, endeavour, strain.” Dn. 
q Or fr. velccopcs, veitropes, L 
move towards. ¥J Al. from vic- 
coc, vortouos, I spur myself, 
stimulate myself, 

Nitrum, nitre. Nizpov. 

Niveus, pertaining (ad nivem) 
to snow; white as snow. 

Nia, ‘nivis, snow. Nivis is 
fr. vif, vidos, snow. Nox is for 
nivs. As viVo, viVSi, viXi. 
q Al. from ningo, ninxi, nixe; 
or fr. nigo, (whence Ningo,) 
NIESL, NIXI. 

Nixor, I endeavour. Fr, ni- 
tor, nirum. But how nixum ? 
Perhaps through nitor, nitsum, 
nissum, as ulyXes for ulySSes. 
The logan said teik0s, osHo, 
for tpi X Dos, oR Ds. 

Nixus, an effort. 
on. Fr. nitor, nirus. 

No, | swim, flow. Néw, vo. 

Nobidis, known, well-known, 
famous, distinguished. Fr. nos- 
co, notum. As Moveo, Mo- 
bilis. 

Nobilitas, reputation, distine- 
tion ; distinction of birth, nobi- 
lity; ardor, pride, greatness of 
soul, as belonging to men of 
distinction. Fr. nodzlis. 

Nobilito, I make (nobilem) 
illustrious. 

Noceo, | hurt. As pay be- 
came mOla, so wryew (fut. 2. 
of woow, I pierce, puncture, 
wound,) became nogeo, whence 


A leaning 
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noceo, as picléw, misCeo, ¥F 
Al, from vévoxe (voxe), pf. mid. 
of a verb véxw," (whence vexug, 
vexpos, and perhaps meco,) I kill. 
{<< From the Syriac NCA, no- 
cult.” V. YJ The Germ. nosen 
is traced by Wachter to noceo. 

Noctua, anowl. Ovid: ‘* Lu- 
cemque perose Nocte volant, 
seroque tenent a vespere nomen.” 

Nodus, a knot, tie, bond, belt; 
a knotty point, difficult case; a 
knob; the knitting or articula- 
tion of the bones; a hard tumor. 
Tooke: “* From knot, past par- 
ticiple of Anglo-Sax. cnitian, to 
knit, tie.” YJ ‘ From Hebr. 
anad, to tie.” Tt. ‘* Convenit 
Hebr. ganad, nodavit.” W. ¥ 
Or perhaps for gnodus, like 
Navus for Gnavus, Natus for 
Gnatus. From yév, a knot, 
might have been a word yovwdys, 
yvwoys, knotty. Or a verb yovdw, 
whence yovatyy, yundyy.? 

Nolo, I am unwilling, For 
nonvolo, novolo. 


Nomen, a name. For novi- 


men fr. novi, as Momen from: 


Movi, ‘That by which we are 
known. Also, money borrowed 
or lent, as the name of the per- 
son intrusted was written in the 
books. Also, name, reputation, 
character. Alleged name or 
title or account, pretext, excuse. 
Also, a noun, 1. e. the name of 
any thing, what any thing is 
called. “ Al. from ovopa, O 
omitted, as “Odovres, Dentes. 
But O in Nomen is long. 


‘ “"Nékus, a dead body. Th. véxw, 
obsol. to kill.’ Dn. 

? Haigh: “ From vj and 686s.” 
cause a knot stops the way. 


Be- 


NOC——NON 


Nomenclator, one who called 
persons or things readily by their 
names. For nomencalator fr. 
nomen, and calo, calatum, I 
call, 

Nomino, I name; hand up 
the name of a person to a ma- 
gistrate, accuse. Fr. nomen, 
anis. 
~ Nomos, a district. 7 

Nomos, a tune. Népos. 

Non, not, no. For nun from 
nenu, by eliding E and trans- 
posing U. YJ The Ancients, 
says Forcellini, seem to have 
said neno as well as nenu. From 
neno non would flow more im- 
mediately, {| Al, from v4, and dy 
1.e. 00%. @ Al. from vy and dy. 
q Germ, nein, Belg. neen. 

None, the Nones. Fr. no- 
nus. As from the Nones to the 
Ides are nine days. 

Nonaria, i.e. meretrix, que 
circa nonam horam prostat. 

Nondum, not yet. That is, 
“non, dum expecto,” ‘non, 
interea dum hee fiunt,”’ or such 
like. Or, if dum is an adjunct, 
as in Adesdum, Agedum, non- 
dum is short for non-adhuc-dum. 
We have also Vixdum. We 
may observe that the Greeks 
say ovmw for “ not yet,” without 
precisely expressing the “ yet.” 

Nongenti, 900. For non- 
centi fr. noni and centum. 

Nonna, a term of respect ap- 
plied tonuns. Fr. vévyy, aunt.3 


Nopos. 


3 «Nun, (Germ.) monachus. Pro- 
prié, filius: ab Hebr. nin. Quia sub 
Abbatis tanquam patris cura et tutela est. 
Postea, (ut fata sunt vocabulorum) zon- 
nus crevit honore, et priores tantum at- 
que sanctiores denotare ccepit.’’ W. 


NON=—— NOV 


Nonus, ninth. For novénus 
fr. novem. 

Norma, a square, rule; also, 
a rule, pattern, law of conduct. 
For gnorma, (See Nascor,) fr. 
yyopinn, (yveuy) considered as 
signifying “‘ which makes known.” 
Vossius explains norma, ‘in- 
strumentum illud quo COGNOS- 
ciTUR utrum anguli sint recti.” 
So yvwpdv is-used. {J Al. for 
norima fr. noro, whence ignoro. 
Like Victima. 

Nos, we. Fr. vs. S added, 
perhaps as a Latin plural termi- 
nation. Or inimitation of Vos, 
which seemsto have been formed 
fr. o¢ui, transp. $s. Wachter 
notices Belg. ons, Germ. uns. 

Nosco, 1 know. For gnosco, 
(whence Cognosco, Agnosco,) 
fr. yivooxw, yyaoxw. 

Noster, our. Fr. nos. 

Nostras, of our country, par- 
ty,&c. Fr. noster, nostra. 

Nota, a mark, sign; a spot ; 
a letter, character; a writing i in 
cipher or short hand; a critical 
mark inserted in books where 
anything occurs worthy of no- 
tice ; a mark, remark, annota- 
tion; a brand, ignominy; a 
kind, sort, quality, which serves 
as the distinction. Fr. nosco, 
notum. Properly, that which 
serves to make a thing known 
and distinct. Livy: “ Instruit 
secretis notis, per’ quas haud 
dubie AGNOSCERENT — sua 
mandata esse.” Itis true that 
O is short in Nota, long in No- 
tus. But we haves Cognitus, 
Agnitus, that is, Cognétus, Ag- 
notus, for Cognatus, Agnotus. 
Compare also Diucoand Diicem. 


tym. 
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Notarius, a short hand wri- 
ter. Manilius: ‘ Hic et scrip- 
tor erit velox, cui litera verbum 
est, Quique nota linguam supe- 
ret, cursumque loquentis Exci- 
piat longas nova per compendia 
voces.” 

Nothus, of a mixed or spuri- 
ous breed. Nooc. 

Notesco, I become known, 
notus fio. 

Notio, an idea, conception. 
Cicero: “fn omnium animis 
Deorum nofionem impressit na- 
tura.” ‘That is, an innate 
knowledge or perception. Also, 
the cognizance or trying of a 
cause. ‘That, the case being 
heard and KNOWN, a decision 
may be made on it. Fr. notus. 

Notttia, knowledge. Fr. no- 
tus, as Stultus, Stultitia, 

Noto, I mark, remark, &c. 
Fr. nota. 

Notus, known. For noscitus 
fr. nosco, noscitum. Or from 
noo, notum, from yvéw, whence 
yvaors. Like Nao, Naor, 
(Nascor,) Natum. Or fr. yvords. 

Notus, the south-wind. Noros. 

Novacilau, a razor. Fr. novo. 
‘©Qudd innovat faciem,” says 
Isidorus. So ‘Tertullian has 
‘“vultus suos mnovaculd MU- 
TAHT 

Novalis ager, land newly 
broken up for cultivation, sown 
after being uncultivated or fal- 


low. Fr. novus. ‘“‘ Proprié de 
agro novo, cui nunc primum 
immissum est aratrum.” fF. 


Or from its being renewed. 
The Greeks say veards. 
Novello, I plant young vines. 
Fr. novellus. 
20 
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Novem, nine. Fr. éyvéa, evéc, 
whence eneem, as 8¢xA, decEM ; 
then enovem, as vEos, nOVus; 
then novem, as E is dropt in 
Remus, Lamina, Rubor. 

November, November. Fr. 
novem. ‘The ninth month 
from March. So September, 
Xe. 

Novendialis coena, a funeral 
dinner, which took place on the 
ninth day after the ashes of the 
dead had been conveyed to the 
tomb. On this day the closing 
rites were performed. For 2o0- 
cvemdialis, fr. dies. 

Nozwensiles Dui, certain Gods. 
For novensides, (as in uLysses, 
Sc.) fr. novus and sedeo. ‘* Quod 
novissimé in Deorum sedes re- 
cepti sint.” F. In confirmation, 
Facciolati remarks that J. Na- 
varre found on a marble the 
words vewripas Oso, whom he 
explains of Livia, the mother of 
Tiberius Cesar. (| Al. from 
novem and sedeo. On the sup- 
position that the number was 
nine. J Varro states it to be a 
Sabine word. 

Noverca, a step-mother. Fr, 
novus ; erca being a termination. 
q Al. from novus and erctum or 
herctum. ‘*Quia nova accedat 
hereditas,” says Scaliger. ¥ Al. 
for novarca fr. novus and arceo 
1. e. coerceo. ‘ Nova uxor 
quam maritus ducit ad coercen- 


1 « Pers. nu, Welsh naw, Armoric 
naou, Irish naoi, Goth. niun, Anglo-Sax. 
nigan, nigen, nigon, Eng]. nine, Germ. 
neun.”” W. ** From novus, [i. e. novissi- 
mus, last,]. For it is the last of the nine 
digits.” Haigh. 


NUB 


dam familiam,” says Festus. 
q Al. from vée dpyy, a new rule. 
Novicius, new, newly bought ; 
anovice. Fr. novus. 
Novo, I make (novum) new. 
Novus, new. Fr. véos, whence 
neVus, noVus, as’Epa, Vena, 
Vomo.” 


Nor, noctis, night.  Nvé, 
yUXTOS. 
Nova, hurt, harm. Offence, 


trespass. Accusation of crime. 
Punishment for crime. Fr. 
noceo, NOCSl, NOCSUM, NOLUM. 

Noxia, same as nora. 

Noxius, hurtful. Fr. noxia. 

Nubes, a cloud. Fr. nubo, 
(whence obnubo,) to cover. 
Varro: “ Quia ccelum nubit, 
1, €, operit.” 

Nuhilarium, a covered place 
for keeping corn till it was 
threshed. Fr. nubo, I cover. 

Nubilus, cloudy. Fr. nubes. 

Nubo, I cover. From the 
obsolete widw or ww, whence 
woo, vwudy YF Al. from vedow, 
vedo, whence nebo, as anu, 
amBo. But why nebo into nu- 
bo? ¥ Al. from yvodow, yoda, 
whence guobo, gnubo, as vOpic- 
pct becomes nUmisma. The 
long quantity in Nubo is an ob- 
jection; though some refer dU- 
co, | think, to dox@; and vice 
versd ¢Qo05 becomes ftiris. Or 
possibly yvougéw, yvouga, was a 
poetical form of yvodéw, as you~ 


2 «Pers, Armor. Germ. neu, Goth. 
niujo, Anglo-Sax. neowe, niwe, Franc, 
ninu, Belg. niew, nieuw, Engl. new, Dan. 
ny, Irish nua, nuath.’’ W. 

3 Lennep: ‘ Nuun for vudn, fr. vifw, 
to cover, Lat. nubo.” 


NUB-——— NUM 


wos of vésos. From gnubo would 
be nubo, as Guosco, Nosco." 

Nubo, 1 marry, as said of the 
woman, ‘That is, nuwbo caput 
flammeo, [ cover my head with 
a veil, as women did, when pre- 
sented to their husband at the 
marriage rite. 
or ww, pf. vevuga, whence won, 
vOugn.” 

Nucleus, the kernel of a nut. 
Fr. nuv, nucis, whence nucu- 
leus, nucleus. Plautus: * Qui 
e nuce nucleum vult, frangit nu- 
cem.” Hence, the stone of an 
olive, plum, &c. 

Nudius tertius, three days 
ago. Cicero: ‘** Nudius tertius 
dedi ad te epistolam longiorem.” 
That is, Nunc dies tertius est 
quo dedi &c. Cicero: “ Re- 
cordamini, qui dzes nudius tertius 
fuerit.” Here dies is repeated. 

Niudus, naked; made naked, 
stripped, bereaved. From a 
word yyduros, not clothed; transp. 
ynvoros, neudtus, neudus, nudus. 
Or from ne-dutus, or from ne- 
indutus. 

Niuge, verses sung by women 
hired to make lamentation at 
funerals. ‘ From Hebr. nugz, 
meesti; fem. nugoth, moeste. 
As Pen aiso is frourthe East.” 
V. And hence, like Nenia, 
nuge is said of idle stories, non- 
sense, trifles. 4] Al. from ne or 
neuago. Que mihil aguat, nibil 
valent. 


! Vossius refers nubes to the oriental 
NPH, “ stillavit :” and then from nubes 
derives nubo: “ Nubis instar tego.” 

2 Bp. Burgess refers nubo to vebw, I nod 
assent, whence nuVo, nuBo: “ Viri est 
petere ; virginis est assentiri, annuere.” 


q] Al. from woe 
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Nullus, none. Ne ullus. As 
None is Ne-one. 
Num, whether? Fr. pay, 


transp. va, whence num, as op, 
fUr. 

Numella, stocks; shackles. 
Fr. véveupas pp. of vedw, to make 
to bendforward. Or fr. vévupces 
pp. of vdw, same as vedw. As 
Kigwv from Kirrw, Kéxuga. 
q Becman: “ A forma numo- 
rum, quos articuli sive liga- 
inenta mutud juncta reprasen- 
tant, Sicut hoc tempore idem 
quoque interdum conspicamur,’ 


Numen, a nod. Fr. nuo, 
whence Annuo, Innuo. As 
Fluo, Flumen. Also, the will, 
as expressed by a nod. ‘The 
will of the Gods. Homer: 
"Exéveuce Kpoviav. And their 


power, as by their very nod their 
desires were accomplished, It 
is applied also to the Gods 
themselves, to whom power be- 
longs. It is also applied to the 
dominion and power of princes. 

Numéro, count. Fr. nume- 
rus. . 

Numér6, full soon, very soon, 
too soon. Veossius: “ As things 
are quickly numbered, numero 
means quickly, 1. e. as soon as a 
thing can be numbered.” Some- 
Sina as Mox is as soon as one 
can move. Or had numero a 
reference to the expression “‘ nu- 
merata pecunia,” money paid 
down, ready money, whence 
“in numerato habere” was to 
have in readiness, ‘‘ przsens 
paratumque hawere Or, as 
numerus means “ copia,” did 
numero adverbially mean abun- 
dantly, so as to stand for “ nu- 
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mero temporis,” i. e. abundé 
temporis ? Plautus : “ Numero 
huc advenis ad prandium :” You 
have come in full time, You are 
full soon enough. 

Numeérus, number, quantity. 
Numeri are feet or verses, airs 
or tunes, depending on certain 
numbers or quantities of sounds ; 
certain proportions and harmo- 
nies calculated by number. 
Also, the motions used in the 
exercises of the palzstra, regu- 
lated by certain airs. Numerus 
is fr. vevowa pf. mid. of vénw, to 
divide. ‘That is, measure which 
is made by DIVIDING an aggre- 
gate into minute parts and so 
counting it. Forcellini defines 
numerus ‘* DISCRET quanti- 
tatis mensura.” Fr. yévowe or 
vouc 1S vopos, yopnop, whence nu- 
merus, as from Qos, “Quo, is 


Humerus. So Numide from 
Nouadss, Numisma from No- 
[AT Ma. 

Numide, the Numidians. 
Nopades. 

Numisma,a com. Nopicpe. 

Nummularius, a  money- 


changer. Qui nummos seu num- 
mulos mutat, numerat, Xc. 

Nummus, Numus, a piece of 
money; money. Fr. votpupog, 
used by Epicharmus, a Sicilian 
poet. 

Nunc, now. Fr. vivye, vivy’, 
nung, nunc. Or fr. viv xe, viv 


x’, NUNC. 

Nuncibi, whether in any 
place, in any thing. For num- 
cubi, from num alicubt. 

Nuncupo, | name, call. Fr. 


nomen capiv, whence nomen- 


cupo, (as Occapio, Occupo,) 


NU ——__ Nuva 


noncupo, nuncupo. ‘Vhat is, I 
take out, select, or choosea name 
for a person or thing. Compare 
Nundine. 

Nunding, a fair held every 
ninth day. Fer novendine ferie, 
whence noudine, nundine. 

Nundinor, 1 buy or sell. Fr. 
nundine. 


Nunquam, never. Ne un- 
quam. So Nullus. 
Nuntio, Nuncio: See Ap- 


pendix. 

Nuntius, Nuncius, a mes- 
senger of news; a message. 
See Nuntio. 

Nuo, (whence Annuo, Innuo, 
Nuto,) | nod. Nevo. 

Niper, lately, recently. Fr. 
novus, whence noviper, (as Pa- 
rumper, Paullisper,) noeper, nu-- 
per, as Providens, Proidens, 
Prudens. So Gr, vewori. 

Nupta, a spouse. Fr. nubo, 
nubtum, nuptum. 

Nuptie, the marriage rite. 
See Nupta. 

Nirus, a daughter-in-law. 
Fr. vuds, whence nurus, as muds, 
muRis ;  poucdwv, musahum. 
The Poets use nurus in a gene- 
ral manner for any woman. 

Nusguam, no where. Ne us- 
quam. 

Nuto, I nod. Hence, | wave, 
shake, totter, vacillate,am doubt- 
ful or uncertain. Fr. nuo, 2u- 
tum. 

Nutrio, I nourish, nurture. 
Fr. vearegos, later, more recent, 
younger; whence vewrepifw, I 
attend on the younger ones, 
bring them up; whence fut. 
vewTeplow, vewrepi@, Whence yo- 
roid, then nutrio, as GApos, fU- 


NW Ob 


ris, ‘This is a new sense of ye- 
wrepitw, itis true; but, as from 
: ; 2 cma : 
mais, masdos, a child, is maidedw, 
to bring up or educate children; 
so from vewtepos, younger, might 
be vewregiga, to bring up young 
persons, juniores curo. Or 
there might have been a word 
7 

vewrepeuw. | Al. from veorpo- 
géw, contr. veorpew. Or fr. vew- 
Tpopew, vot pew, 


Nnitrix, a nurse. Fr. nutrio. 


Nutus, a nod; assent. Fr. 
nuo, nutum. 
Nux, nicis,a nut. Fr. vikw 


fut. of viccw, to break. Hesy- 
chius: Nuoce* mais, proces. 
Because a nut requires to be 
broken. Plautus: “ Qui e nuce 
nucleum esse vult, FRANGIT 
nucem.” | Wachter asserts 
that the nut is not a Latin pro- 
duction, but that it sponta- 
neously grows in Germany. 
He gives 1t therefore a German 
origin.  Anglo-Sax. hnut, 
Belg. noot, neut, Germ. nuss.” 
W. 

Nyctalops, purblind. Nuxré- 
Awd. 
Nyctélius, Bacchus whose 
rites were celebrated at night. 
Nouxtéaios. 

Nympha, a spouse. Nopgy. 
It is perhaps used also for water. 
See Lympha. 


O. 


O, oh! 7. 


1 Haigh: ‘ Perhaps from dvvé, dvuxos, 
(Cvvt, *vuxos,) a nail, hoof, shell of a 
fish.” That is: dvvt, from signifying a 
hard horny substance, came to signify a 
nut from its hard covering. 
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Oarion, Orion. From ’Ozef- 
wy, which occurs in Pindar. 

Ob. As Ab is for Ap, Az’; 
so ob is probably for op, op’, 
from oma, i. e. xa’ oma, in the 
face of, before; and hence it 
means in compounds, in the 
way of, against, and expresses 
impediment and opposition. So 
avti (whence Ante) is used in 
these senses. OO is used for 
Ad, (says Festus) in Ennius: 
‘““Qb Romam noctu_ legiones 
ducere coepit.” That 1s, in 
front of. Ob means also, like 
évri, in Compensation for, as a 
balance against. One thing be- 
ing put against another. ‘Te- 
rence: “ Arrbabonem a me ac- 
cepisti ob mulerem.” Hence 
ob is, tor, on account of. And 
évt} is so used. Sophocles : 
"Avt} maidwy rode ixerevomev 
oe Euumavres. Hence ob is for, 
to the purpose of. Sallust : 
“‘ Id frustra an ob rem faciam” 
Xe. YF Al. from ézi, whence 
ep, eb, ob. | Ob seems simi- 
larly used in German. Wachter : 
“Ob, ad, apud, coram. O68 
handen, ad manus, pre mani- 
bus.” Jamieson notes the Dutch 
“* oba guate, pro bono.” 

Obcratus, given over to one’s 
creditors for debt. Obstrictus 
ere alieno, et addictus. 

Obba, a bowl, jug, mug. 
‘From OUebr. 06.” Becman. 
“ From Chald. oba.” Ainsw. 
q Al. for obbiba from obbibo. 
For drinking from, Al. from 
auBis, ouBie, (as &yxos and dy- 
xos are allied; and &xpos and 
dxpis; and perhaps ayBuv, ouBoy 
with éugards,) ¢BBik. 
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Obdo, I place against, bolt. 
See Abdo and Ob, 

Obdico, 1 cover. Here ob 
is against or before. 

Obédio, I give ear to, obey. 
For obaudio, obudio, obedio, as 
Juro, Dejero. YF Or fr. dandéw. 
I follow. Sequor, Obsequor. 

Obéliscus, an obelisk. ’OBe- 
Aloxos. 

Obélus, a mark in the form of 
aspit. "OB<Ads. 

Obeo mortem, I go and face 
death, [ meet my death, I die. 
See Ob. 

Obésus, fat, plump. Dacier: 
“ From Hebr. abas, to fatten.” 
q If others are right in referrmg 
obesus to edo, esus must be taken 
im the sense of adesus, exesus, 
wasted away, and so meagre: 
and ob contradicts it. 

Obex, obicis, objicis, a bar, 
bolt, barrier. Ober, obicis is for 
objex, objicis, from objicio, I 
cast before or in the way of, 

Objicio, I cast against a per- 
son or argument, object agalust, 
upbraid, &c. Fr. yacro. 

Obiter, as one goes along, in 
the course of one’s passage; by 
the way, incidentally. That is, 
ob iter. Ob is in the face of, in 
the way of. 

Obiius, death. Fr. obeo, 
obitum. From the expression, 
obeo mortem. 

Objurgo, | (jurgo) contend 


against, scold, accuse, rebuke, 


1 Jones refers obesus to viBos, which Pol- 
lux explains “‘ the finest part of the ox.” 
4] Wachter compares Germ. @zen, ciba- 
re, and as, food; and Gr. &ou, to sa- 
tiate. 


OBD——OBN 


Oblatus, offered. That is, 
brought in the way of. 

Oblecto, 1 delight. 
lecto. 

Obliquus, slanting, awry, ob- 
lique. Fr. Aig, which Hesychius 
explains by tAdyios. ALE might 
make Amos or Aiyos. GY Or 
from liguo, whence finguo, li- 
gui. Leaving the straight path 
and turning sideways. See Li- 
mus, a, um. ¥ “ Fr. ob and 
fiquo. To flow aside.” Tt. 
Rather, from -dzguor. As I in 
fiquo is short. For 0b, see Ob- 
stitus. 

Oblhiitéro, Oblitéro: I efface. 
‘* Literis aliquid superduco, ut 
priores deleantur. Ob, ut in 
Obijicio, Obduco.” V. @F Al. 
from oblino, oblitus, 1 smear 
over, blot out. But here If is 
short. 

Obliviscor, I forget. <‘ Fr. 
lino, livi, whence livisco, obli- 
visco, obliviscor.” So Valcke- 
naer, who explains obdiviscor 
‘* oblino et deleo quod cere 
erat impressum,”  Scheide : 
“© Oblini incipio, vestigiis rerum 
quasi deletis.” Habeo mentem 
oblitam, mentem sum ob/7- 
tus. GY Haigh: “ Fr. livo, fr. 
Acizw, to be deficieut, to fail.” 
As leVis from AsIis. 

Oblivium, forgetfulness. See 
Obliviscor. 

Olloguor, 1 speak so as to 
be in another’s way and hinder 
him, I interrupt. Also, [ speak 
against. 

Obnoxius, who is (0b noxiam) 
in the way of hurt; exposed or 
liable to hurt or injury, to sick- 
ness, &c. Also, who is in the 


See De- 


onOo-———~ OBS 


way of accusation or punish- 
ment; under fear or awe of a 
creditor, magistrate, &c.; given 
over to punishment, in the pow- 
er of a creditor or a magistrate ; 
bound, subject, dependent, sub- 
missive. ‘These second mean- 
ings may also be explained in 
the sense of (noxia) hurt: as 
being in the way of or exposed 
to hurt from a creditor, magis- 
trate, superior. 

Oboleo, I stink (0b) in the 
face of another. 

Obdlus, a small Greek coin. 
"OBords. 

Oborior, I rise up (0b) be- 
fore or in the way of another 
unawares. 

Obrogo, I invalidate an old 
law (rogando) by moving or 
bringing In a new one (00) con- 
trary to it. 

Oorussa, Obrusa, Obryzum, 
the essay or trial of gold; trial, 
test. “OBputa, “OBputov. 

Obs in comp., the same as 
0b. On the model of Ab, 
Abs. 

Obscéenus, Obscanus, Obsce- 
nus, unlucky, ill-boding, of bad 
omen. And hence abominable, 
(which is nothing but ill-omened, 
malé ominosus,) detestable, dis- 
gusting, foul. For obscevinus, 
from ob and sceva, an omen. 
Plautus: “ Bona sceva est mi- 
hi.” O68 here is, in the way of, 
against. § Al. from ods and 
cenum, filth ; or from ob and 
the Sabine scenum, as Scelum, 
Scoena, are said to have been 
used by the Sabines for Colum, 
Coena. Virgil, who calls the 
Harpies “ obscenas volucres,” 
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says also of them: ‘‘ Contactu- 
que omnia F@DANT ImMMuUN- 
po.” But the meaning of ill- 
boding does not seem so well to 
follow from that of foul, as vice 
versa." 

Obscurus, dark. Fr. ob and 
scurus.  Scurus from oxsepos, 
shady. Or obscurus is fr. ém- 
oxsepds. Or rather scurus is from 


N ~ a 
oxvegds or oxvpos from oxvw, I 


darken. Blomfield :? ‘‘ From the 
ancient root oxtw were oxvlw, 
oxtdw, oxvdpds.” So also cxudpal- 
yw, oxupvos, cxuTos. Donnegan 
has: “* Xxdpos, a wood or woody 
place, in Tabul. Heracl. p. 
239.” Germ. schuren is to 
cover. ¥ Al. from ods and cura. 
As referring to intricate and 
difficult subjects which oppose 
and resist one’s care and as- 
siduity. But this is rather a 
metaphorical meaning arising 
from that of shady and dusky. 

Obsécro, | beseech. For ob- 
sacro. Peto ob sucra,i.e. ob 
Deos eorumque sacra. 

Obséquium, compliance. Fr. 
obsequor, I follow in the way 
of, 

Observo, | watch, observe, 
attend to. Fr. servo, I preserve, 
protect, defend. 

Obses, obsidis, a hostage; a 


1 Al. from the Opsci, used by Ennius 
(as quoted by Festas) for the Osci. Fes- 
tus: *‘ Stupra inconcesse libidinis ob- 
scena dicuntur,.ab ejus gentis consuetu- 
dine inducta.” ¥ Al. from ob and scena, 
the stage. As being in the way of, i. e. 
as degrading, the stage. Or, as only met 
witb on the stage. 


2 Ad Aisch. Agam. 726. 
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pledge. Fr. obsedeo. One who 
Is attentively and closely watched. 
Cicero: ‘‘ Speculatur atque ob- 
sidet rostra.” 

Obsideo, I besiege. ‘That is, 
T sit in front of, and I beset. 
So Gr. épedgeva, reginabiSoucs. 

Obsitus, sown so as to be an 
impediment, set thick, overset, 
thickly occupied, covered, op- 
pressed. Fr. sero,satum. O06, 
as in Obsto. ‘ 

Obsoleo, Obsolesco, 1 grow 
out of use. From obs and 
oleo; or ob and soleo. Ob6 or 
obs, denoting opposition and 
contradiction, 

Obsonium, fish, flesh, meat, 
&e. For opsonium fr. épevioy, 
same as oWoy. 

Obsodno, I purchase provi- 
sions. "Owvew, bove. 

Obstacilum, an obstacle. Fr. 
obsto. As Specto, Spectacu- 
lum. 

Obstétrix, a woman who as- 
sists in child-birth. For obsti- 
trix fr. obsto, or obsisio, odsti- 
tum, i standin front of or be- 
fore. As Assisto, I assist. Hill: 
‘* By some critics 0b is taken 
here as equal to Ad: but it 
more properly means Before, 
and refers to the station of the 
accoucheur, when assistance is 
necessary.” 

Obstindtus, resolved, reso- 
lute, firm, obstinate. Fr. obstino. 

Obstino, I resolve firmly. Fr. 
obs and teneo. Somewhat as 
Occupo from Obcapio. That 
is, I hold out against. { Al. 
from obsto. See Destino. 

Obstipeo, | become doltish. 
Stipes fio. 


OBS 


Obstipus, bent awry and ina 
stiff position. Fr. stipus, fr. 
otudges, firm, rigid. Suetonius: 
‘* Incedebat cervice RIGIDA et 
obstipd.” Ob is “ante,” be- 
fore. Forcellini explains obséi- 
pum caput, “in anteriorem 
partem deflexum, simulque rigi- 
dum immotumque.” Q Al, 
from stipes. Stipitts instar im- 


motus. 
Obstitus, blasted with light- 
ning. Fr. obsto, obstitum. 


Dacier: “ As having opposed 
the Gods. Virgil: Diique 
Dezque omnes quibus obstatat 
lion.” Oldstitus is also trans- 
lated oblique. Apuleius: ‘“ Lu- 
na radios solis obstzéi vel adversi 
usurpat.” Dacier explains ob- 
stitus ‘obliquus ab obsistendo.”’ 
Ob is in one’s way, thwart, 
(whence we say ‘To thwart 
another,) as in Obliquus. In 
Lucretius iv, 517, “ Omniamen- 
dosé fier! atque obst2/a neces- 
sum est,” the Il is long and 
therefore opposes the derivation 
from obsto, obstitum. But the 
proper reading seems to be 
obstipa, and so Wakefield reads 
It. 

Obsto, I stand in the way of, 
withstand. 

Obéstrigillo, Obstringillo, I 
oppose. Fr. ob, in the way of ; 
strigo, I rest, stop, stand still. 
Like Obsto.  Strigzllo, like 
Scribillo. J Or from strigo, 
stringo. I brush, scrape, or 
rub against. <‘*Strigillo ve- 
ter! Onomastico  exponitur 
Euw.” V, 

Obstruo, I pile up in the way 
of, block up. 


OBS 


Obsum, I am inthe way of 
or against, hinder, oppose, am 
injurious to. 

Obtempéro, 1 comply with. 
Tempero me ob i, e. ad alterius 
voluntatem. OO, as in Obse- 
quor. 

Obtentus, a pretext. That 
which is (obtentum) spread or 
placed out before another, al- 
leged. 

Obtestor, 1 call solemnly to 
witness. Also, I solemnly 
entreat. Cicero: ‘* Deos De- 
asque imploro atque obtestor 
&e.” Hence obtestor is used 
so generally. Cicero: ‘* Per 
omnes Deos te obtestor ut” 
ove? 

Obticeo, I am silent. 
taceo. 

Obtineo, | hold, possess, &c. 
Fr. tenco. 

Obtingit, it happens. 
Contingit. 


Fr. 


See 


Obtrecto, I disparage, tra- 
duce. Yor obtracto. That is, 


I treat a person to his disadvan- 
tage. O08 is contrarily to, in 
opposition to, as in Obsum, 
Obsio. 

Obturo, I block up. For 
obthuro fr. ddpa. That is, i 
place a door against. ‘he v in 
sec is short; but this does not 
seem a strong.objection. {f Al. 
from thus, thuris. Varro: <“‘ At- 
que etiam sacerdotes aures suas 
thure replebant, ne peregrinis 
verbis intercedentibus confusa 
carminum memoria turbaren- 
tur.” 

Obtisus, beaten, 
blunted. Fr. oblundo. 

Obviam, iu one’s way so as to 


Etym. 


battered, 
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meet with, or to meet against 
and oppose. Ob viam. 

Obvio, | meet. Fr. obvius. 
See Obviam. 

Occasio, an opportunity. Ca- 
Sus se offeneniss 1, e€. meeting us 
in our way. 

Occidens, the west. Where 
the sun (occidit) falls or sets. 


Occido, I beat, kill. Fr. 
cedo. 

Occillo, I maul. Fr. occo, 
I break or beat clods. As 


Scribo, Scribillo. 

Occiput, the hinder part of 
the head. For occaput. Ob 
is, ex adverso, e regione. 

Occo, | harrow, break clods. 
Wachter: “ Eo, egge, (Germ.) 
a harrow. A Celtic word, Lat. 
occa, Welsh og. From ecke, 
an edge, point.” We may mien- 
tion too the Anglo-Sax. Aaccan, 
to cut, to hack. So also Gr, 
aun, a point, edge; and perhaps 
a word 6x7, whence oxers, a 
point. So from a verb ox, ofe, 
Valckenaer derives é£0¢,' sharp. 
"Oxy, 6xx}, Dor. éxx2d, would 
be occa, whence occo. 

Occtitlo, I cover over, hide. 
For obcélo, as vice versa from 
Juro is Dejéro, 9 Al. for 
occolo. ‘** Proprié dici volunt, 
cum agrum colendo, arando, oc- 
cando, semina aut plantas terra 
condimus et contegimus.” F. 

Occudto, L hide. Fr. occulo, 
occulium. 

Occiipo, I seize, take. From 
ob and capio. Also, | take up, 


engross, occupy. Horace: Nu- 


1 Though Damm does not ill derive 
ibs from Za, 
Op 


a 
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be polum, pater, occupato.” So, 
I take up the time of, I engage, 
occupy, employ. Plautus: <é [l- 
lum Dii perduint, qui hac re 
homines occupatos occupant.” 
Also, Lemploy money, lend it. 
That is, I take it up and lay it 


out, Also, | take before ano- 
ther, anticipate. Here ob is, 
ante. 


Oceanus, the ocean. ’Oxeavds. 

Ocellus, a little eye. Fr. ocu- 
lus. 

Ocimum, the herb sweet basil. 
"Axsmov. 

Ocior, Ocyor, swifter. Fr. 
wxioy, swifter. Or at once fr. 
wus. 

Ocrea: See Appendix. 

Ocris, an eminence. ”Oxpis. 

Octavus, eighth. Fr. octo. 

Octo, eight. ’Oxra. 

October, the eighth month 
from March. As September, 

Octophoron, a sedan carried 
by eight slaves. "Oxraogov. 

Octussis, eight asses. Fr. octo 
asses. 

Oculisstmus, dearest. From 
the expression, Dear as one’s 
eyes. 

Ociilus, an eye. 
knob, whence buds spring. Fr. 
ocus, as Servus, Servulus, Don- 
negan: *‘”Oxos and oxxos, He- 
sych,, the eye.” § Wachter: 
«¢ Martini attributes to the Scla- 
vonians the word oko or ocho; 
Frenzel to the Sorabians woko. 
And in the Lithuanian version I 
find akz.” 

Odé, an ode, song. 2.34. 

Odéum, a singing or music 
room. "L)deiov. 

Odi, I hate, detest, abhor. 


An eye or 


O'C)IE—— OFF 


f 
Fr. dew, of, I repel, reject. 
Horace: ‘* Odi profanum vul- 
gus ET ARCEO. So orDo 
from ép%és. See Dea. q Al. 
from 6ddw, whence dducoone, I 
ain enraged with. 

Odium, hatred. Fr. odi. 

Odor, a scent, smell. 
oda fut. 2. of of, to smell. 

Odoro, I smell at; [ smell 
out, hunt out by the smell, trace, 
track. Fr. odor, odors. 

(Economia, management of 
household affairs ; management, 
economy. Oixovoyic. 

Gunophorum, a cask, flask. 
Oivogdgoy. 

Cinopolium, a place where 
wine 1s sold. Oivowwasiov. 

Cistrus, the gad-fly; fury, 
frenzy. Olorgos. 

Cisypum, greasy wool. 
cuTOS. 

Ofella, a small piece of meat. 
For offedla fr. offa, offula, as 
Mamma, Mamilla. Offedla, as 
Ocus, Oculus, Ocellus. 

Offa, a cake made of flour 
and honey. Virgil: ‘* Melle 
soporatam et medicatis frugibus 
offam.” From épay, ouma, Adol. 
onme, whence 6¢6¢a; or from 
Oume, whence cuga, ogge. He- 
sychius: "Oumar Oumarce mup@ xet 
médits Sedeueva, Also: “Opasee* 
aaytodana towyaaa Offa Is 
also a mass or lump of meat, or 
of any thing. 

Offendo, [hit or strike against, 
stumble against. I go or do 
I stumble in my affairs, 


Fy, 


Oi- 


amiss. 
am unfortunate. I[ light on, 
find. I sun against, and so 


annoy, hurt, displease, offend, 
And in aneuter sense, I meet 


OrF—— OLI 


with a rub or stop, I run against 
a thing and so receive hurt or 
annoyance, [ am displeased or 
offended. Fr. fendo, I strike. 

Offensa, a striking against ; 
hurt ; displeasure, offence. Fr. 
offendo, offensum. 

Offensus, striking or struck 
against. Also, displeased, of- 
fended. Fr. offendo, offensum. 

Offerumenta, a stripe, cut. 
Fr. offero, offeritum, whence 
offerimenta, Quam offers faciel. 

Offictna, a workshop. Fr, opi- 
ficium, whence opificina, opft- 
cina, officina. | Al. from offi- 
cto, whence officium. 

Officio, 1 hinder. That is, 
facio ob, I do against. So Ob- 
sum, Qbsto. 

Officiosus, ready to do (offi- 
cium) a duty, ready to serve. 

Officium, a duty, office. For 
offacium. What we do (06) in 
service to another. As o6 in 
Obstetrix. {J Al. for opificium, 
opficium. Where opz is from opus. 


Offoco, (strangle. For of- 
fauco, aseCauda, Coda. Ob8 
implies hurt, as in Officio. 

Officia, paint; disguise, 
trick, Fr. fucus. 

Of, an interjection of various 
import, *.Q, @. 

Ohe, holla, ho! ’y. 

Olea, an olive-tree. For elea 


So ”EAaiov, Oleum. 
Fr. 


fr, GAate. 

Oleasiter, the wild olive. 
olea. As Poeta, Poéetaster. 

Oleo, i smell. For odeo, (as 
d6Avoceds, uLysses,) fr, 68H (i. e. 
dew) fut. 2. of cf. Festus 
states that Odefacit was said for 
Olfacit, i. e. for Olefacit. 

Oleo, Ll grow. Allied to alo, 
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aaw, aleo, adetw. So not only 
ayo seems to have existed, but 
oyw, whence ops, a furrow. 
So we have axpOS and 6xgis 3 
dey nro and oyxos; &Bwv and 
éudadrcs. Sv perhaps from the 
obsolete verbs daw, Caw, aAlw, 
6Afw, to roll, we have &Awdéw, to 
roll; éAscéw, to slip. From 
oAw, to roll, and so precipitate, 
are dAew, GAAvus, to ruin. Taci- 
tus: “ Multique fortunis pRo- 
VOLVEBANTUR.” I adda re- 
mark of Lennep: “ Tria verba 
VICINA sunt, ex quibus ingens 
verborum copia orta est, aAw, 


Oleo, I destroy. ’OAéw. But 
it is not certain that the word in 
this sense ever entered the Latin 


language. See Aboleo and 
Deleo. 
Olétum, an olive-yard. Fr, 


olea. Or for olivetum fr. olea. 

Olétum, a place of bad smell. 
Fr, oleo. 

‘Oleum, oil. See OMe 

Olficio, T make to smell, give 

ascentto. For olere-facio. {t 
is generally used for, to smell, 
to smell out, That is, I make 
or cause a scent to come to 
myself from an object. 

Olidus, rank. Fr. olee. 

Olim, in time past, and in 
time to come. Also, for a 
long time past. Sometimes 
olim expresses what has been 
a custom and exists still, Ho- 
race: ‘© Ut pueris ofzm dant 
crustula blandi Doctores.” Olim 
is soft for ollim fr. olle, 2lle. 
Ollim seems to be an accusative, 
as Im is of Is; and to be con- 


strued like Alias. Olim thus 
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means, in 7//o tempore. As op- 
posed to, in hoc tempore. 
Horace: ‘* Non, simalé nunc, 
eto/im Sic erit.”’ Thatis: Non, 
si in hoc tempore male est, et in 
illo tempore malé ent, And, as 
Nunc is opposed to both past 
and future times, oft can have 
both senses. Festus has “* Ollic, 
hic: ut Olfz, hi.’ From olle 
is also Ultra, as we shall see. 
@ <* From the Hebr. oluum or 
gnolaum.” Becman. “ Olim, 
from gnolaum, seculum : quod 
idem interdum significat.” Ains- 
worth,' 

Olticr, one who raises or sells 
(olera) potherbs. For oleritor. 

Oliva, an olive. Fr. 2aalz, 
whence éAaiVa, eliva, oliva, as 
*Eaaiz, Olea; “EaAaov, Oleum. 
Perhaps @aaia was corrupted to 
2Asic. 


Olivum, oil. Fr. taasov. Or 
fr. oliva, which see. 
Olla, a pot, jar. Fr. obda, 


whence obbula, obla, olla. YF Or 
from olus, enias wicwee olera, 
olra, olla. A pot in which 
herbs are cooked. We say Pot- 
herbs. Catullus : “ Ipsa olera 
OLLA legit.” Olus, oleris, olera, 
as Opus, Operis, Opera. Com- 
pare also Patera, Arcera. Ff Or 
from aula,a pot; whence ola, 
as cAUda, cOda. Then oli- 
cula, cut down to olla. 


1 As TidAm, formerly, is fr. ward fut. 
of wdAAw, to shake, from the notion of 
shaking backwards and forwards: so 
Scheide brings olim from a verb ow, (the 
parent of dAAum, GAiobos, GAos, GABos, 
dAuos,) toroll, to roll round. He sup- 
poses olim to come from kar’ dAw, as 
méAw to be put for xara médaw from the 
same word wade. 


OLI———OMA 


Ollus, that. Ancient form of 
illus or alle, which was changed 
from olle, as Imbris is for Om- 
bris. Ollus or lle is opposed 
to Hic. Hic, this: ee amt, 
or the other, 6 @Ados, contr. 
@AAos, or even @Adroc, ollus. 
Donnegan and Hederic write it 
wAAos. €f Vossius derives dle 
from Hebr. elle. 

Olor, a swan. From adds, a 
singer; AXol. dddp, whence olor, 
as oLeo for oDeo, un Lyssés 
from dduocess. Ovid: “ Sic, 
ubi fata vocant, udis abjectus in 
herbis Ad vada Meeandri CON- 
ciniT albus olor.” It is true 
that O in olor is short: but we 
have féra from ¢Apos 5 > O8e. 

Olus, [Holus, eris, any kind 
of potherbs. Fr. oleo, to grow. 
‘* Nam generatim sic appella- 


bant, quicquid sative herbe 
CRESCERET, cujus foliis et 
caule in cibum utimur.” V. 


4 Wachter notices Germ. fol, 
“‘ brassica, et omnis herba qua 
non immediaté e terra, sed e 
scapo supra terram assurgit.” * 


Olympias, an Olympiad. 
*Odrupmias. 

Olympvonices, a victor at the 
Olympian games. OdAvpmio- 
yinns. 

Olympus, Heaven. ”Odvpaos. 


Omasum, a bullock’s paunch, 
tripe. A Gallic wordieliine 
Glosses add to their explanation 
of this word, 7% trav TaAaAwy 


yrorry, © in the language of the 
Gauls.” 3 


2 * Helvigius refers olus or holus to 
Hebr. ochel, cibus, esca.’”’ W. 

3«* Perhaps omasum is from Day, one- 
rare.’ Ve 
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Omen, an augury, omen. For 
ommen fr. dupa, that which is 
seen, a sight. As depending on 
seeing and observing birds, &c. 
q Or from os, oris, whence o7i- 
men, omen. Vox fortuita. Livy: 
**Centurio exclamavit, 
signum. Qua voce audita, Se- 
natus accipere se omen exclama- 

it.” Or fr. oro, oramen. Oro is 
to utter. YJ Or from oscen, oscinis, 
a bird which foreboded by singing, 
&e.; whence oscinimen, osmen, 
omen. As Inferrimus becomes 
Inmus, Imus. Varro says that 
omen was formerly osmen. 

Omentum, the caul, thin mem- 
brane which incloses the bowels. 
The bowels themselves. The 
membrane which incloses the 
brain. Fr. operio, whence ope- 
rimentum, opmenium, omentum. 
q Or ee uuny, a membrane ; 
whence wmentum,'(as Mivgae n, 
Momentum,) omentum, as “Weed, 
Sorex. @ Al. from omen. Omens 
being taken from it. 


Ominor, L augur. Fr. omen, 


ominis. » 
Omitto, I send or throw 
aside. For obmitio, where ob 


means aside, as in Obliquus, 
Obstitus.- Or, 1 send behind, 
as ob means in Occiput. 

Omnifariam, in all kinds of 
ways. See Multifariam. 

Omnino, altogether. Fr. om- 
nis. 

Omnis, all. For homnis from 
omov, together ; whence hominis, 
(somewhat as from Facio is Fa- 
cinns ; and from Méyas Megi- 
ius, Manus; Magaus,) then 
homnis. ‘H dropt, as in Uleus 
from “EAxss. | Or from oud- 
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‘yous, (dp-vous,) unanimous, all to- 
gether. 

Onager, a wild ass, "Ove- 
ypos. Also, a warlike machine 
for hurling large stones. Suidas 
seems to mention it in "Ovaypos. 
Ammianus gives this account of 
it Danse Onagri vocabulum indi- 
dit wtas novella, e& re qudd 
ASINI FERI, culm venatibus 
agitantur, it@ emmus lapides 
post terga calcitrando emittunt, 
ut perforent pectora sequentium, 
aut perfractis assibus capita ip- 
sa displodant.” 

Onagos, an ass-driver, 
vos, Dor. dvaryos. 

Onéro, I load. 
oneris. 

Onocrotalus, 
’Ovoxporaros. 

Onus, oneris, 
dvew, Gv, to heap 
Honor. @ Al. from ovos, an 
ass, as carrying loads. Or from 
vos, a crane for lifting loads. 
@ Al. from dvos, the lower mill- 
stone.  ‘* From Chaldee ones, 


*Ovi- 
Fr. onus, 


a cormorant. 


a load. Fr. 
up. See 


premens, urgens.” V.  “ From 
Hebr. om.” Ainsw. 
Onustus, laden. Fr. onus. 


As Jus, Justus. 

Onyx, a kind of alabaster ; 
an alabaster box of ointment. 
"Ovvk. 

Opacus, dark, shady. Fr. 
nayos, thick, “That is, thick 
with shade. Pliny: ‘“ Locus 
cupressis tegitur, DENSIORE 
umbra opactor nigriorque.” O 
added, as m Greek Ooradis, 
"Oxiaaw, ’Oviccw (whence ” Ovv£), 
for otagis, xéAAw, vooow. Com- 
pare Opimus, Oportet. Or, If 
pacus existed, 0 1800, as in Omit- 


. 
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to. And ob, as in Obdo, Objicio. 
q But, as thus it should be rather 
opacus, possibly it might be re- 
ferred to 677, a hole, subterranean 
cavity ; whence opacus, as from 
Merus is Meracus. { AI. 
from Ops, Opis, the earth. 
Scaliger: ‘“ Nam umbre et fri- 
goris captandi causa in suB- 
TERRANEOS specus se abde- 
bant.” 


Opaha, festivals in honor 
(Opis) of Ops. 
Opella, a little labor. Fr. 


opera, operula. 

Opéra, work, labor, exertion, 
service, help. Also, one who 
does work, a workman. Fr. 
opus, operis. See Arcera, Pa- 
tera. 

Opercilum, a cover. 
operio, whence opericulum. 

Opério, I cover. For obge- 
rio; as Obmitto, Omitto. Ob 
opposes or gives a negative to 
pario, | produce to the light. 
See Aperio. 

Opéror, I work. 
operis. Or fr. opera. 

Opertus, covered. 
rlo, operiium, opertum. 

Opes, opum, means, re- 
sources ; powers, supplies, 
wealth. ‘Also, power, dominion, 
Opes (like Opus) is from Oza, 
pf. mid. of érw, to attend to, to 
work. And means power (rod 
emely) of working or of perform- 
ing anything ; vis operandi. 
Virgil : ‘‘ Grates _ persolvere 
dignas Non opis est nostra.” 
Is nota part of our power of 
action. Sallust: ‘‘ Omnes om- 
ni ope niti debent, ne vitam si- 
lentio transeant.” ‘That is, with 


Fr. 


Fr. opus, 
Fr. ope- 


OPI 


all their power of exertion, all 
the means in their power, all 
the energy of which they are 
capable. Hesychius : “Emovow" 
évepyctowy. So Cicero: “ Ut 
omnem semper vin, quacum- 
que ope Dorsey a vita sua pro- 


pulsarent.” With all their 
means, with all their energy, 
power or resources. Hence 
then opes is in general, means, 
resources, capabilities, power, 
Sez And, hike Facultates and 


our word Means, 1s used for 
fortune and power, which con- 
vey the grand means and re- 
sources of life. 

Ophites, the serpentine-stone. 
"Odirns. 

Ophitichus, Serpentarius, the 
constellation. "Ogsobos. 

Ophihalmias, some fish with 
large eyes. “Ogdaapsas. 

Ophthafmicus, an 
"Oddarpixds. 

Opicus, rude, ignorant, bar- 
barous. Fr. 6x4, a hole. As 
living in holes of the earth, and 
so not mixing with mankind. 
In the words of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews xi, £8: ’?Ev éoy- 
pubes mre pevos nol oper xa 
ORHALIONS nal Tals Omals. THs yng. 
On Juvenal, 111, 207: “ Et 
divina opzca rodebant carmina 
mures,” Madan notes: ‘ Opi- 
cus is taken from the Opic?, an 
ancient, rude, and barbarous 
people of Italy. Some suppose 
opice to be applied to mice, fr. 
émy, &@ cavern: alluding to the 
holes in which they hide them- 
selves.” And on vi, 454: 
“ Opicus is from the Opzez ; 
and these trom Ops, Opis, the 


oculist. 
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earth, from which they were 
said to spring.” J Isaac Vos- 
slus says: “Ab ops, terra, est 
opicus, rusticus.” If ops meant 
the country, this might be true. 
Rather from opus. Belonging 
to the working ciasses, and so 
rude. 

Opifer, opi f tcis, a workman. 
Fr. opus and facio. 

Opitlio, a shepherd. For ovilio 
fr. ovis. But thus it would rather 
come from ovi/e, and so the 
first I should be long. f Rather 
then, from dizoAgauy, tending sheep. 
Leaving out I, we have ézoAéwy, 
opilio. Somewhat as illlco for 
intOco, inqullinus for incOli- 
nus. And from oizoAzwy we 
have upilio, (which is used by 
Virgil,) as from zOIv} is pUnio. 

Opimus, fat, plump, plentiful, 
fruitful, rich. Optima Spolia 
were so called from being in a 
peculiar manner rich or co- 
pious. Cicero: ‘* Opima et 
preciara preda.” For pzmus, 
aios, a Worde in formation like 
mipedys, fat. Tiny, fat, is of the 
same genus. All from ziw or 
its pf. pass. mem ath. Lennep: 
“ Tiwy, a mia, premo, coago, 
coustipo.’ O added, as in 
Opacus, which see. J Al. 
from opes, wealth. That is, 
rich, fruitful, &c. Like Opu- 
Jentus. 

Opinio, an opinion, 
nor. 


Opino, 


Fr. ope- 
Opznor, 1 judge, 


think. By corruption from éa- 
yorw, transp. eivozw, dmesvér, 
ome. Or émivodw, transp. dmer- 
f 2 ~ iA 
vew, omewa. "| Al. from aivdw 
or wivyeos, | am intelligent or 
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wise, whence zwiyutés, wise, in- 
formed. O added, as in Opa- 
cus, Opimus, Oportet. 
Opiparus, sumptuous, “ Ab 
opis sen opum apparatu.” F. 
Opis: See Ops. 
Opitulor, | help. Fr. opem 
and tudz or tolo. See Tull, 
Opobalsamum, the juice of 
the balsam. ’OmoBaarcapoy. 
Oportet, it is expedient or fit, 
it behoves. Fr. porto, to carry. 
As we say, It is IMPORTANT 
that it should be done, [t 1m- 
PORTS, from porto. So Refert, 
and TULPERE, it is expedient, 
from gépw. And xpocgepis, ad- 
vantageous. O added, as in 
Opacus, Opimus. Or it is 
for ob, as in Omitto, in which O 
is short as well as loug.! 
Opperior, I wait for, expect. 
Fr. perior, (whence experior), 
I make trials. Virgil: ‘“ Hos- 
tem opperiens.” ‘Vhat is, TEN- 
TANS hostem an venturus sit. 
Hazarding the chances of his 


ie. 


coming. Looking out for. 
rence: Opperiar ut sciam 
quidnam hec turba afferat.” 


q Al. from pario. ‘“ Assideo 
parturienti, partumque expecto.” 


Oppidd, very much, altoge- 
ther. ‘‘ Quod vel oppido satis 
est,” says Festus. As ‘Ingens 
from Gens. 

Oppidum, a town. Fr. éai- 
médov 1. e. doru, a city, situated 
ina plane or flat country. Ho- 
mer: "Ey wedio memdAicto woANg 
peQOT wy v0 ocbmrcov. Kence éxze- 


1 Al, from opus. How? 
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Sov, eppidum, oppidum, O for 
FE, as in Oleum, cOrcyra, sOcer, 
vOmo, for Eleum, cErcyra, 
sEcer,vEmo. J Al. from zo- 
Ais, woAsdiov, transp. éamidiov, 
6xmidiov.t 

Opportunus, | commodious, 
seasonabie, convenient. Pro- 
perly said of a place in which 
voyagers have (portum) a harbor 
at hand, and so fit for running 
into in case of danger. O68, 
before one. Ovid: “ Qui mihi 
confugium, qui mihi poRTUS 
erat.” But the following pas- 
sage in Euripides seems more 
to the purpose : Noy 0 eaals 
ex gos robs emous tioey Chany. 
Odtos yap avn, i Baron excep 
vonsy, AIMHN wéigavras tay tay 
Bovrsuparwv. "Ex tod) dvaryo- 
pecla moupyytyy xara, &ce. 

Opprobrium, a disgrace. 
probrum, 

Ops, opis, service, help, aid. 
Here ops is much the same as 
opus and opera, work, labor, ex- 
ertion in behalf of another, ser- 
vice done to another, Cicero: 
“‘ Omni ope atque OPERA eni- 
tar ut Senatusconsultum fiat.” 
Pliny: ‘“‘ Omni ope, LABORE, 
gratia juvare.” Or opis is fr. 
oma pf. mid. of gw, whence 
augenw, and repsiomm, to attend 
to, take care of. 

Ops, Opis, the same as Cy- 
bele, Magna Mater, Tellus, 
Proserpina. “ It seems derived,” 


Fr. 


1 Al. for opidum fr. opis. Towns being 
built for mutual aid and assistance. Or 
fr. opus, a work, fortification. A fortified 
town. But whence is the double P, or 
why should O be long? 
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says Lempriere, “from opus: 
because this Goddess, who is 
the same as the Earth, gives 
nothing without labor.” Rather, 
because the earth supplies all 
(open) means and resources, or 
all (opes) wealth and power. 
Macrobius: ‘* Opem, cujus ope 
vite humane alimenta querun- 
tur.’ Unless it is from éra, 
(pf. mid. ore,) to attend to; and 
is particularly directed to the 
earth “ quam colendo et exer- 
cendo elaboramus.” 

Optimates, the principal men 
in a state, the aristocracy, the 
nobles; or, their favorers and 
defenders. Fr. optimus. As 


"Apioros and "Aoworoxparerce among 


the Greeks, 

Optimus, best. Fr. opto. 
That is, most desirable. As 
Awicros from Ad&w, Aw, I wish. 
§| Al. for optatissemus. 

Optio, liberty (optandi) of 
choosing. Also, a deputy or 
substitute, whom another (optat) 
chooses to supplyea temporarily 
vacant place. Vecetius : “Optio- 
nes ab optando appellati: quod, 
antecedentibus egritudine pre- 
peditis, hi tanquam adoptaiz eo- 
rum atque vicarii solent univer- 
sa curare.” 

Opto, | wish, wish for, desire, 
choose, ask, want. Fr. craic, 
70d, shina optho, opto, as 
rAnOiw, laTeo. q Or fr. drrw, 
whence drrowes, I look at, and 
so consider and choose. Vigil: 
« Pars optare locum tecto.’ 
Hence, | wish for, &c. We 
might observe that ‘Mw means 
not only to see, but to desire. 
But these senses are both per- 
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haps derived from that of seizing 
on (1..e. with our eyes or our 
mind), expressed by Aézw, whence 


AaB. 

Opulens, Opulentus, rich. 
Fr. opes. As Lutum, Lutulen- 
tus. 

Opiulus,———— 


Opus, dpéris, work, exertion. 
Opera, public works or build- 
ings. Fr. ome pf. mid. of zu, 
to attend to, give attention to; 
whence Gdenu, denn, meguenor, 


TEpreom. 
Opus, need, occasion. Vos- 
sinus: ‘6 Quia, quod necesse 


agere, hoc fit opus, goyov.”” So 
the Greeks use Epyov. Sov Egryoy 
toiro cxomeiv, It is your business 
to examine ‘lal it is binding on 
you to do so, you must do so. 
Aristophanes : Obxer’ epyov éyxab- 
svoeiy, OoTIg eor eAebOepos : It is 
his business, who is free, to 
sleep no more, It is neces- 
sary that he should sleep no 
more. 

» Ora, the extremity, border, 
margin 5 a coast; a country or 
region bounded by the coast. 
Eno ovpos,.a boundary. Indeed, if 
ppd, a tail, is rightly derived 
from otpos, a boundary, end; 
odpa may have existed in the 
sense of boundary. However, 
declensions are not always pre- 
served, asin Imbris from ”Op- 
Beoss Or genders, as in Vinum 
from’ Ojvos. J Fr. yaea, .says 
Haigh.. That is, a tract or 
country. X dropt, as in Anser 
for Chanser. {] Wachter no- 
tices the Welsh or. 

Oraculum, the reply of the 
priestess of a temple. The 
Etym. 
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temple itself where the reply 


is made. Also, a prophecy. 
Fr. oro, to utter. As Specto, 
Spectaculum. 


Oraria navis, a ship which 
coasts along (oram) the shore. 
Orarium, a handkerchief. Ir. 
os, oris. For wiping the mouth 
or face. 
Orata, a «gilthead, 
From its auian color. 
aurata, as Cauda, Coda. 
Oratio, an uttering, speaking ; 
speech, harangue, oration. Also, 
an edict or mandate. Sueto- 
nius: “ De quibusdam rebus 
ORATIONES ad Senatum mis- 


a fish. 
For 


sas, preterito questoris officio, 


per Consules plerumque RECI- 
TABAT.” Fr.oro,atum, to utter. 

Orator, a speaker; an ora- 
tor; ambassador. Fr. oro, ora- 
tum, to utter. 

Orbis, a circle, rig, orb, 
globe, wheel. Any thing round, 
as a quoit, shield, coil, wreath. 
Also, revolution ; revolving time, 
as a period, year, &c. From pdp- 
Bos, anything which whirls round, 
by transposition (as in Opto 
from J[lo§é, and Sorbeo from 
‘Pogéw,) we should have ormbus 
or ormbis, (as from 6uBe02' 
is imbrIS,) which would natu- 
rally sink into orbis. J Bec- 
man says: “ Fr. cpos or ovpos, 
(B added, as in morBus, ver 
Bum,) a boundary. An orbis 
is shut in by one boundary, 
which is a circle.” ‘This is too 
metaphysical. It would not be 
more so to derive orbis from 


perw, pf. mid. gpoma, (pore, 
Gpma,) to tend to, verge to: 


from the notion of every line 
2 Q 
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in the circle verging to a cen- 
tre.? 

Orbita, the mark of a wheel 
describing (orbes) revolutions. 

Orbus, destitute of parents 
or children; destitute. As am- 
Bo is from é&@e, so orbus is 
from d2¢05, which Donnegan 
has introduced in the sense of 
pgavos, and also épqoBdrns, one 
who maintains orphans. 

Orca, the ork, a fish. For 
orga fr. dpuye, (opya,) acc. of 
oeu e 

Orca, an earthen vessel, jar, 
jug. And, from the shape, a 
dice-box. Fr. dpyy, whence 
urca, orca. As from Upag is 
sUrex, sOrex; from yYxris is 
nOctis. 

Orchestra, the orchestra in a 
theatre. “Opyijjorga. * 

Orchis, Orchitis, a kind of 
large olive. "Opyis. 

Orcini liberti, men who were 
presented in their masters’ will 
with their freedom; which will 
was of course not to take place 
till his death, “* donee Orco tra- 
ditus est et in Orci familia nu- 
meratus.” 

Orcus, Pluto; Hell. As be- 
ing the God (épxov) of adjura- 
tion. ‘ Per Plutoném et Sty- 
glam paludem jurare etiam Dhis 
mos erat et magna religio.” F. 
q Or from dpxe pf. mid. of goxw, 
coerceo, concludo. Horace: 
“€ Satelles Orca ... Tantalum 
atque Tantali Genus coER- 


1. Al. from orbus or orvus, urbus or ur- 
vus,round. It is clear that the same de- 
rivation, which produces orbis, produces 
these also. 
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ceT.” Again: ‘“ Plutona... 


qui ter amplum Geryonem Ti- 
tyonque tristi COMPESCIT un- 
da.” 2 

Ordinarius, gomg on in re- 
gular order, usual. Fr. ordo, 
inis. | 

Ordino, I place (ordine) in 
order, arrange, regulate, settle, 
appoint. 

Ordior, 1 begin, set about. 
From the North. “ Ort, 
(Germ.) beginning. Anglo-Sax. 
ord, Franc. ort. In the Anglo- 
Saxon Inscriptions, Adam? is 
called ord-mon, the commencer 
of men.” W. 4 Or from cedyy, 
formed from égw, as depdyy from 
delpw. That is, | rouse myself 
to an undertaking, excito me. 
As the Latins say, Adorior rem. 
q Al. from dpm, whence ég- 
dye, explained by Hesychius 
wool made ready for spinning. 
Pliny: ‘* Araneus orditur TE- 
LAS.” Begins to weave. 

Ordo, order, arrangement, 
method. Series, course. Row of 
trees. Order of men ina state, 
as Ordo senatorius, ‘plebeius. 
Rank of soldiers. So ordines 
are applied to banks of rowers, 
and to benches at the theatres. 
Fr. 696s, straight, right on as a 
road, &c. As @e0s, Deus ; and 
as we say murTHer and mur- 
Der, &c. | Or fr. opty, form- 
ed from épw,3 whence (from a. 
1. p. dpdnv) is 6e6ds, and allied to 
which is fw, pf. pass. dogmas, 
whence dpzabis, a row. {J Or 


2¢¢ From Hebr. arca,, the earth,” V. 
Thatis, x@dvi0s, box Odr105. 
3 Whence Sero and Series, a row. 
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from épyos, arow: fol. cpbos, 
as xcaXe, Hol. xcéa@a, cal- 
THa. & Germ. orden isa series. 

Oree, a bit. Quod ort in- 
seritur, 

Oreas, a mountain Nymph. 
"Opecs. 

Orexis, appetite. “Opekic. 

Organum, an instrument, ma- 
chine ; a musical instrument, 
organ. "Ooyavov. 

Orgia, the rites of Bacchus. 
"Opyia. ‘ 

Orichalchum: See Aurich—. 

Oriens, the east. The place 
where the sun (oritur) rises. 
Like Occidens. 

Orificium, an orifice. Fr. 
os, ors, and facio. Quod faci- 
tur i. e. fit os. 

Origo, beginning, origin. Fr. 
orior. As Verto, Vertigo. 

Orion, Orion. ’Apiwv. 

: Orior, 1 rise, spring. — E’r, 
6ew, Lrouse. ‘That is, | rouse 
myself. [ “From Anglo-Sax. 
or, beginning.” W. 

Ornamentum, ornament. Fr. 
orno. As Fundo, Fundamentum. 

Ornatus, ornament, dress, &c. 
Fr. orno, ornatum. 

Orno, I prepare, set out, 
adorn, deck, equip. Fr. dea, 
care, attention, provision. Hence 
orino, orno, somewhat as from 
Otpov is Urina. GF Al. from 
dpa, grace, beauty. (Al. from 
aurum, whence aurino, aurno. 
q Al. from ordino, as from 
Modus is Mos. 

Ornus, a mountain-ash. Fr, 
Gpetvos, (devds,) pertaining to a 
mountain. Virgil: ‘ Nascun- 
tur steriles saxosis MONTIBUS 
orni,” 


Oro, 1 speak, utter. Also, 
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I utter a request, beg, pray. 
Fr. capos, discourse, speech; 
whence éapéw, dxpa, contr. dea, 
oro. ¥&f Al. from os, oris, Ore 
profero. But os, oris, is per- 
haps better derived from oro, 
than vice versa. (J Al. from 
éed, a prayer; whence apaw, 
dpe, (whence adpaouos,) I pray. 
**'The AXolians said orpords for 
orparts, évjo for dvijp, dvw for 
avo, &e.” V. So dOmo from 
SApa.t 

Orsus, a beginning. Fr. or- 
dior, ordsum, orsum. 

Orthium carmen, a song sung 


loudly and distinctly. ”OpOsos 
YOp0G. 

Orthographia, orthography. 
"Oploypadia. 


rtus, a rising, springing up. 
Fr. ortor, oritum, ortum. 
Oryx, a kind of wild goat, 
an ounce. “Opué. 
Oryza, rice. *Ogdfa. 
_ Os, Gris, the mouth. Os for 
ors; and oris fr. oro, to speak. 
Quo oramus. ¥ Or fr. Capos, 
contr. wpos, speech, discourse.” 
q Others derive os from ¢éoca, 
the voice. A quo vox oritur. 
q Al. from of, the voice; 
whence ops, os. (J Al. from 
aus, (as cAUda, cOda,) fr. ave, 


+ 
avow, to cry out. 


1 It may be objected that 070 is pro- 
perly to speak in general. But dpa also 
seems properly to be a speech in general ; 
as itis probably from &pw, necto, jungo 
verba; as dmiw and émw are from aw, 
tart, rw, jungo. So Sermo from Sero. 
And from épw, I join, are épéw and péw, 
I speak. So again from Aéya, I collect, 
is Aéyw, I speak, i.e. I collect words. 

2 Al. from épd, I speak. Rather from 
the pf. mid. dpa, whence a word dpos or 
otpos might possibly have been formed. 
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Os, ossis, a bone. Ossis is 


for ostis fr. écréov, dorotv, a 
bone. So ’Octa becomes 
Ossa. See Collis. 


Oscédo, a disposition to yawn. 
For oscitedo fr. oscito. As 
‘Torpeo, Torpedo. 

Oscen, oscinis, a bird which 
foreboded by singing, chirping, 
croaking, &c. Fr. os and cano, 
‘* Avis qua ore canens facit aus- 
picium.” F. | Or from obs 
and cano. As‘singing (obs) be- 
fore you or in your way. Obs, 
as in Ostendo. 

Oscillatio, a swinging. From 
oscilium. 

Oscillum, alittle mouth. Fr. 
osculum. 

Oscillum, an image hung on 
ropes and swung up and down 
in the air, Fr. os, whence oscu- 
lum, oscillum, as above. ‘ Par- 
va imago similitudine oris seu 
figure humane.” F.  < Ima- 
guncula in oris humani effigiem.” 
Servius. Oscidlum is explained 
by Heyne,? “larva e cortice 
facta.” ‘That is, a mask, a re- 
presentation of the face, made 
from bark. @ Al. from os, and 
cillo, to move. ‘* Qudd in ill& 
jactatione ora et capita sur- 
sum deorsum MOVERENT.” F, 
“Alii dicuut oscilla esse mem- 
bra virilia de floribus facta que 
suspendebantur per intercolum- 
nla: ita ut in ea homines accep- 
tis clausis personis impingerent, 
et ea ore cillerent i.e. moverent, 
ad risum populo commoven- 
dum.” Servius. fF 6AM. for 
obscillum; from cillo, and obs 


+ On Virg. Georg. IT, 389. 
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as in Ostendo for Obstendo: 
From persons moving against 
them. : 

Oscito, | gape, yawn; I am 
lazy. ‘* Ex ore ciendo i. e. 
comniovendo,” says Donatus. 
That is, from os and cito, or civ, 
citum. So caipw, to gape or 
grin, seems to come from caw, 
(whence caivo and caxos,)'to 
shake. As from aw is Palgww 

Oscilor, I kiss. Osculum do. 

Oscar, a little mouth. Fr. 
os. Also, a kiss.  “ Nam 
basiando os coarctamus atque 
minuimus ; et quasi ex ore oscu= 
lum facimus.” F. 

Osor, ahater. Fr. odi, od- 
sum, osum. As Claudo, Claud- 
sum, Clausum. 

Ossifragus, the ospray. Fr. 
os, ossis, and frago, whence fra- 
gilis and frango. _“‘ Because 
it takes up bones and other hard 
substances, and letting them fall 
upon rocks breaks them.” ‘Tt. 

Ostendo, I stretch or hold 
forth before another, show. 
‘That is, tendo obs i.e. 0b. So 
Obtendo. {| Al. from tendo 
ad os i.e. faciem alicujus. 

Ostentatio, an ambitious dis- 
play. Fr. ostento. 

Ostento, I show, display. I 
show vamly, display ostentati- 
ously. Fr. ostendo, ostenditum, 
ostentum. 

Ostentum, a prodigy, omen. 
As showing something future. 
Cicero: ‘* Pradictiones et pre- 
sensiones rerum futurarum quid 
aliud declarant, nisi hominibus 
ea, que sint, ostend?, monstrari, 
portendi? Ex quo illa ostenta, 
monsira, portenta dicuntur.” 

Ostium, a gate, door. The 


a 
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entrance or mouth of a river. 
Fr. os. ‘“‘ Quia sit os domfis,” 
says Priscian. In its sense of 
the mouth of a river, it is ex- 
plained by Forcellini creme. 
Could this have been its primary 
meaning? @ Or for obstzum fr. 
obsto. On the passage in Vir- 
gil: <*Quo lati ducunt aditus 
centum, ostia centum,” Servius 
notes: “‘ Non sine causa et 
ADITUs dixit et ostia. Nam 
Vitruvius ostzum dicit, per quod 
ab aliquo arcemur ingressu, ab 
ostundo dictum; ADITUM ab 
adeundo, per quem ingredimur.” 
Somewhat. similarly zvAy is fr. 
miw,* to press or shut close. 
q Or, under the same idea, 
from woréw formed from adoras 
pp. of ww, to thrust out of the 
way. So the Scholiast on Ari- 
stophanes: “Pwyaios dorsa tas 
Qopas dacl mapa ro EF wietv rov 
emeoyojevoy. Haigh says: “ Fr. 
words, which may be pushed.” 

Ostracismus, ostracism. *Oo- 
TPOKIo 05. 

Ostrea, an oyster. “Ocrpeov. 

Ostreatus, rough, hard. Like 
the shell (ostree) of an oyster. 

Ostrum, the juice of a shell- 
fish which produced purple. 
Purple. *Ocrgov. 

Otacusta, a spy. ’"Oraxoverns. 

Otium, Ocium, ease, leisure, 
idleness. Fr. adrds, alone; 
whence autium, otium, (as Cau- 
da, Coda,) retirement, quiet, 
ease. Al. from os, wros, an 


1 Whence adap, xidos, murivn, &c. 
and (from pf. méruxa) aund&w, muxvds, 
&c. Tlvw is allied to Biw and pw, to 
shut close. 
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ear. A state in which we can 
lend an ear to others. So Sca- 
liger in his Enigma on Otium: 
** Quod pauci norunt, Graca 
ut dicatur ab aure, Detque ideo 
studiis nomen et acta sua.” 
Al. from otcia, AZol. odti«, pos- 
sessions, property, as bringing 
with them ease and leisure. 
Al. for octium fr. oyéyy acl. p. 
of Zw, to restrain, hold back. 
From oyéyv is 0x94, a bank or 
mound; and from pf. mid. ove 
1s dxvos for oyvos, sloth. Octium 
would produce octum or otium, 
as ‘I’ or C was neglected.” 

Ovile, a sheepfold. Any en- 
closure. An enclosure  sur- 
rounded with boards, into which 
the centuries of the people went 
to give ther votes. Fr. ovis. 
As Cubo, Cubile. 

Ovis, a sheep. Fr. cis, os, 
oVis. So doy, oVum. 

Ovo, vas, I triumph in the 
lesser triumph; I triumph, ge- 
nerally. Plutarch refers it to 
ovis. A sheep being sacrificed 
in the lesser triumph, instead of 
a bull which was sacrificed in 
the greater. Al. from avw, 
to shout. Whence aula, auvo, 
ovo, as Cauda, Coda. But thus 
O would be long. ¥ Al. from 
elzw (whence eafw), edd, to 
shout the name of Bacchus. 
Whence evo, then ovo, as éua, 
vEmo, vOmo.3 


Ovum, anegg. Fr. doy, owm, 


2 Al. from vacatium fr. vaco, as Sola- 
tium from Solor. Hence uacatium, au- 
catium, aultium, otium. 

3 Festus derives ovo from the sound of 
victory O O. 
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oVum. See Ovis. Ova were 
wooden columns, used for mark- 
ing the rounds of the charioteers. 
Adam: ‘* Either as being of an 
oval form, or having oval spheres 
on their top.” 

Oxygarum, a sharp pickle. 
"Okbyapov. 

Oxyporum, an article of food 
attended with a quick digestion. 
’ OFuncpoy. 
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Pabiulor, 1 forage, collect 
(pabulum) fodder. 

Pabulum, food, fodder, fo- 
rage. For pascibulum fr. pasco. 
q Al. from raw, to feed, as Fa- 
bula from @a, But Fabula 
can be deduced from For, Fari. 

Pacisco, Paciscor, 1 make a 
bargain or agreement. Fr. pacio, 
whence pactus. Pacio fr. xé- 
yo, pf. néimaya, maya. Or for 
pagio fr, mayw, as misCeo from 
piclew. That is, pacio foedus. 
I make firm, fix on sure grounds, 
settle, ratify, a treaty. So we 
have Pango foedus, &c. 

Paco, I bring into a state 
(pacis) of peace, 1 make still 
and tranquil. 

Pacta, covenanted and pro- 
mised in marriage. See Pa- 
Cisco. 

Pactio, Pactum, an agree- 
ment, covenant, contract. See 
Pacisco, 

Pean, Apollo. Also, a song 
to Apollo, a song of triumph. 
Tlaicy. 

' Padagogus, a tutor, guardian, 
instructor. TIadaywryds. 
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Pedico, puerumlasciviusamo. 
A maidixds, idem quod aidepe- 
otns. Vela mais, raiddc. 

Pedidus, filthy. Fr. pedor. 
As Sordes, Sordidus. 

Pedor, filth for want of 
dressing, &c. ‘‘ Cum puerilis 
zetas nec sibi a sordibus cavere 
sciats et, ubi scit, sordes tamen 
consectari soleat; inde est quod 
padorem a maidds esse putem, et 
proprié signare sordes et illuviem 
puerorum.” V. ‘ It is said to 
come from mais, and to suggest 
the dirtiness of children when 
not properly cared for [or looked 
after].” Hill. f Al. for fedor, 
(phedor,) fr. feedus. 

egniarius, a kind of gla- 
diator. ‘The word is much dis- 
puted. If genuine, it seems to 
come from zaiynd, play. 

Pene, Péne: See Appendix. 

Penula, Pénula, a thick over- 
all. From gaivdAy, a Dorie 
word. Sappho uses daivoAis. 

Peon, a foot of three short 
and one long, (as Pedénia,) the 
long being any one of the sylla- 


bles. [eucov. 
Pe@onius, healing. | From 
Peon, the physician. Homer: 


“As d&r0, nal Taino’ dveryer iq- 
cache Te 8 ers Tasjav dduvy- 
dara pappaxe macowy Hxecar’. 

Peitus, having a slight cast in 
the eye. Fr. qwémaitas pp. of 
maiw,to strike. Percussus ocu- 
lis. That is, from a word zai- 
T0S. 

Paganalia, a festival kept by 
the (paganz) country people. 

Paganica pila, and Paganica 
simply, a stow ball stuffed with 
feathers, invented for the amuse- 
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inent ( paganorum) of the coun- 
try folks. : 

» Pagani, the peasantry. As 
belonging to the ( pag?) villages. 
Pagani were opposed to the 
soldiery, whether they dwelt in 
the villages or in the city. “ In 
pagis qui vivunt, otiosam secu- 
ramque vitam ducunt, remoti a 
curis publicis ac laboribus. Pa- 
ganus ergo est qui non militat, 
etiamsi in urbe vivat, &mdAeuos.” 
F. | Pagani are also pagans or 
heathens. Either because the 
Christian Religion spread more 
in the cities, and the villagers 
were the last to embrace it; 
or because the pagans were 
opposed to the Christian war- 
fare. * Qudd non militarent 
sub capite Jesu Christo.” V. 
Again: Persius applies to. him- 
self the epithet of semipaganus : 
i.e. half rude and illiterate as 
a peasant. Unless literature is 
viewed here also as a warfare, and 
the half unwarlike are half illite- 
rate. Pliny: “ Sunt ut in cas- 
tris, sic etiam in literis nostris 
plures cultu pagano” &c. 

Pagella, a little page. Fr. 
pagina. 

' Pagina, the page or leaf of a 
book. Fr. pago, pango. “* Quia 
charta fit ex philyris seu tunicis 
papyri compactis et compressis.” 


Pago, (whence pango,) I fix, 
Sec. Fr. zéyw, whence (from 
PP. wéwaxras) are maxrds and 
maxtow. Or, if A in pago is 
long, from apyw, Dor. revo. 
Pagur, perhaps the same as 
the pagrus, a sea fish: Gr. wé&- 
PS, Pary/pos. : 


‘fr. pago, pax. 
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Pagus, a village; canton, 
district. Fr. aayé, Doric of 
my, a fountain. As drinking of 
one common fountain. As Vicini 
are the inhabitants of one (vicus) 
village. J Blomfield: ‘‘ éyos, 
ahill, From the ancient réyw, 
whence pango. For in early 
times they built their. cottages 
on eminences. Whence in the 
more ancient tongue méyos was 
the same as Lat. pagus.”’ ¥ 
Others derive pagus from rayos, 
a hill, for a similar reason. 
Or was pagus a junction .or 
union of houses and ‘villages, 
joined together by a mutual con- 
federacy and compact? Fr. 
pago, whence pango, compages, 
pactum, &c. ee 4, 

Pala, a shovel or spade. For 
paxilla (See Palus) or pagibula 
Because ( pan- 
gitur) it is driven into the 
ground: as dixeAAe is from dig 
and xéAAw, to drive. ‘Though 
it seems somewhat of an ob- 
jection that pango is said not of 
merely driving things, but of 
driving things so tight as to fix 
them, as a stake or nail. Pala 
is also the bezil of a ring. “* In 
annulo pars latior cul gemma 
INFIXA est.” F. Here the 
exact meaning of pungo is seen. 
Vossius refers pala in this sense 
to wueAls. 

Palestra, wrestling and other 
exercises; place or school for 
them. Gesture or carriage of 
the body, which was much at- 


tended to in them. Tadaiorpe. 

Palam, openly. Butler + 
‘ From wadgun, the open 
hand.” ‘That is, from dat. 
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moarapy. § Or for phalam 
fr. gadyjv, Dor. gaddy, acc. of 
adds, shining, clear. {J As 
Certus, manifest, evident, is 
from Cerno, to sift; and as oa- 
duc, clearly, manifestly, is fr. 
caw, (as Wigos is fr. aw), to 
shake, to sift; so perhaps pa- 
lam is fr. madr@ fut. of 7a&AAw, to 
shake, and so sift." 

Palatio, a foundation made 
by driving in (palos) piles. 

Palatium, Pallatium, the 
Palatine Hill, one of the seven 
Hills of Rome. ‘ From ¢e- 
Advriov,” says Scaliger, “ by 
which word the Greeks call the 
highest hills. For oaAas are ci- 
tadels and eminences.” So 
Iceland. fiall* is a mountain. 
Teuton. phala? is a wooden 
castle. The Etruscan falantum 


was heaven. @addytiov, like 
Baraavriov. Hence palantium, 
palatium.s Or palatium might 


1 « La surface de la terre en Slavon 
est pole, qui par Vaffinité de 1’O avec!’A, 
a pu se changer en pale. €e qui me 
fait presumer que ce mot se trouvoit 
aussi en Latin, c’est qu’il reste un verbe 
qui paroit formé de ce substantif. C’est 
le verbe palo ou palare, errer dans la 
campagne : palans, qui erre de coté et 
d’autre, qui court les champs. L’adverbe 
palam tire son origine duméme mot. I] 
Signifie manifestement, a4 decouvert. 
Qu’est ce qui se fait 4 decouvert pour des 
hommes qui habitent des tentes ou des 
cabannes? C’estce quise fait en plein 
champs. Ce mot palam semble méme 
dans sa formation avoir plus de rapport 
a la langue Slavonne qu’ a Ja Latine. I] 
semble qu’ on dise palam pour palami pas 
Jes champs, a travers leschamps.” L’E- 
veque, as quoted by Tooke. 

_ 2 3 Wachter in Pfalz. 

* Various derivations are given by the 
old etymologists, from Pallas, Pallantia, 
Pales, Palas, Palatia, &c.; from palor 
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have been formed from ¢adréw, 
garw, to make ($aAdv) high or 
conspicuous, whence falo, as, 
and falatium or palatium, as 
Solatium is from Solor, See 
Palatum. ‘* And, because,” 
says Forcellim, ‘* under’ the 
Emperors large and magnificent 
structures were built on «it, 
hence palatium came to signify 
a palace or sumptuous edifice.” 
But, if ¢aaas were both citadels 
and eminences, ¢aAy might have 
originated palatium as well in 
the sense of a splendid citadel 
or palace as in that of a high 
hill. Or palatium might have 
come in this sense from ¢aAds, 
shining, and so splendid, and 
magnificent. Wachter refers the 
Germ. pfalz, a palace, to the 
Teut. phala, a wooden - tower. 
* lt is probable,” he says, “ that 
the first kings of the Franks 
lived in such towers; and. that 
afterwards the name remained 
and was applied to palaces.” 
This idea again might have 
given the sense of palace to pa- 
datum. Todd: ‘* Palace: 
Germ. and Sax. palast ; Welsh 
palas, plas ; Cornish place, plas. 
Serenius observes: Originem 
Latinam vix admittunt linguze 
antique, Camb. Brit. Angl. 
Sax. &c. Deductum igitur ma- 
vult Wachter a Teut. et Sueth. 
antiq. fala, turris lignea, quod a 
Su. Goth. fala, fela, tegere.” 
Palatum, the palate or roof 


and balo, from the roaming or bleating of 
sheep on it in former days. Tibullus : 
“* Sed tunc pascebant herbosa Pulatia 
VACCE.” 
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of the mouth. From gay, an 
eminence, might have been an 
old word $ardw, garaw, phalo, 
as, to raise high; whence pha- 
latum, patatum, raised high. 
Or from ¢gaAds, shining, might 
have been formed phalo and 
phalatum, as said of the bright 
heaven, Ennius has “ cceli pa- 
latum.” Thus palatum would 
mean the- palate, in the same 
way that the Greeks called it 
odpaves. 

Palatus, enclosed (paizs) with 
stakes. 

Palé,a wrestling. aay. 

Palea, chaff. Fr. wade (i. e. 
madéw) fut. 2. of sazAdw, to shake 
about. From its: being tossed 
by the fan. Virgil: ‘ Surgen- 
tem ad Zephyrum palee jac- 
TANTUR Inanes.” 

Palee, the gills of a cock. 
Fr. xaaa, lke Palea. From 
their shaking about. 

Palear, the skin which hangs 
down from the neck of oxen, 
dewlap. As resembling the (pa- 
lez) gills of a cock. 

Pales, the Goddess of iBp- 
herds and of feeding cattle. Fr. 
maw, to feed. 

Patilia, a festival in honor 
(Palis) of Pales. 

Palimpsestus, a kind of paper 
on which what was written, 
might be easily erased, so as to 
be written on anew. Iladip- 
Wyoros. 

Pdalinodia,a recantation. Ie- 
Awwdla. 

Palhurus, Christ’s thorn. Ie- 
Aloupos. 

Palla, an upper garment 
reaching down to the ankles. 

Etym, 
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Fr. #aAAw, to vibrate, toss about. 
Forcellini explains padla “ vestis 
amplaet FLUENS.” Sidonius: 
“ Tegit extima limo  Circite 
palia pedes, qui cim sub veste 
moventur, Crispato rigide crepi- 
tant in syrmate ruge.” | Al. 
from $apos, an outer garment; 
whence pharula, phalla, palla. 
See Ralla. QJ Al. from the 
North, Saxon pallis, pallium, 
amictus 3; whence our pall, 
“ From.the ancient Sueth. fala, 
fela, to cover,” says Serenius. 
Compare also the remarks on 
Pellis. 

Pallaca, a concubine. 

Palladium, a statue of Mi- 
nerva. [laAAddsoy. 

Pallantis, Pallantias, Au- 
rora, As being the sister of 
Pallas, and the daughter of 
Hyperion, who was often taken 
for the Sun, 

- Pallas, Minerva. TWaaades. 

Palleo, Lam pale. Fr. zea- 
Ads, the same as weAdg and meAsdc. 
Donnegan translates zwersaive, 
** to render WHITISH, PALE 
or livid.” E into A, as in 
mAgnus for mEgnus. Wachter 
explains Hebr. baal “ lividus 
fuit.” ( Al. from aaérrw, to 
shake or palpitatei.e. with fear. 
Sophocles has wéAawy géBw. 
Palleo would thus mean pro- 
perly, Lam pale with fear. 
Al. from ayads, clay; Dor. 
marcos. That is, I am of the 
color of clay. @ Al. from 
maraw, whence mardcow, to 
whiten, {J Al. from the North. 
Germ. fal, Belg. val, Anglo- 
Sax. falu, mean pale. 

Pallium, the cuter robe of 

2k 
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the Greeks, Of the same origin 
as palla, or from it, 

Palma, the palm of the band. 
Fr. weazuy, we&aAuy. Also, the 
palm-tree; and the date, its 
fruit. “ For its branches when 
expanded are like a man’s hand 
wheu expanded.” F. “ Because 
its leaves are extended from the 
top like the fingers on the 
hand.” Tt. And, because crowns 
of it were given to victors, it was 
used for the mark or token of 
victory, the palm or prize. Also, 
the greater shoot or leader of 
a vine. ‘* Because grapes go 
forth from it, like the fingers 
from the palm of the hand.” V. 
Also, the broad end of an oar. 
So Ormston deduces tapods, 
the broad part of the oar, from 
rapods, the palm of the hand: 
‘* Because it spreads from the 
narrow part, as the palm ase 
from the wrist.” 

Palmarius, deserving ut 
mam) the palm, most excellent, 

Palmata vestis, a robe in- 
woven with the leaves (palma) 
of the palm tree. 

Palmes, the shoot or young 
branch of a vine. ‘‘ Festus says : 
‘ Palmites appellantur quéd in 
modum palmarum humanarum 
virgulas quasi digitos edunt.’ 
Paines is not directly from the 
palma of the hand, but from the 
palma of the vine, which re- 
ceived its uname from the palma 
of the hand.” V. “ Palmes, 
materia illa, qu quotannis ex 
vitis brachio emergit, et gem- 
mas producit, et indurescit ; 
que deinde in ramusculos ala 
unt, et palm@ cujusdam digitos 
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faciunt.” F.*  Palmites are used 
also for the lesser branches 
of other trees. 

Palmo, 1 make the print or 
mark (palma) of the pps of 
my hand. 

Palmo, 1 tie (pabaas) the 
branches of a vine to the stake 
which supports them. ‘ Per- 
haps fr. palma, the branch of a 
vine. Or from the Hebrew 
BLM, to bind.” V. 

Palmila, the broad part of 


an oar, Also, adate. See Pal- 
ma. 

Palmus, a palm, hand- 
breadth. Fr. palma. 


Palo, I prop (palis) with 
stakes. 

Palor, 1 wander about, strag- 
gle. Contr. from pabulor, I 
forage. YJ Or from palus. As 
said properly of soldiers strag- 
giling about in the woods to cut 
(palos) stakes for the camp.” 

Palpébre, the eye-lids. Fr. 
palpo, somewhat as from Dolo 
1s Dolabra, from Lateo is Late- 
bre. ‘ Quia palpant 1. e. levi- 
ter et blandé tangunt oculos.” 
F. | Or for palpitebre fr. 
palpito. Forcellini explains 
palpito “leviter ac frequenter 
moveor.” Compare Cihum. 

Palpito, I beat quick, pant, 
throb. Fr. palpo, (as Musso, 


1 Forcellini explains palma “ majus 
flagellum in vite unde uve nascuntur ; 
and palmes, ‘‘ sarmentum, flagellum, vi- 
tis ramus utilis ad fructum.” Palmes 
then he explains Flagellum, and palma 
Majus flagellum. Yet in Palma hestates 
that palma is the same as palmes. 

2 See a Northern origin in the Note to 
Palani, 
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Mussito,) taken in the sense of 
palpito; fr. mé&rsrsw, I quiver, 
vibrate, fut. reAa, whencerarla, 
palfo, i.e. palpho, palpo. Com- 
pare sylVa, arVum. 

Palpo, 1 touch softly, feel 
gently, strokes; and hence, I ca- 
ress, fondle, wheedle, cajole. Fr. 
InrAahaw, Wyaaga, Dor. paraga, 
Parga, 1. e moarga, transp. 
omaeAdw, whence aadrdw, (as 
SParAw, Fallo,) i.e. palpho, for 
softness palpo. YJ Al. from 
mareuyn apo, palma tango; cut 
down to zaaga. YF Al. from 
baAmw, I cherish; (Lol. daarw, 
as @yp in (Holic is Pyp. “ Quia, 
quos fovemus, molliter contrec- 
tamus.” V, @ Al. from zara 
fut. of 7ZAAw, I move with a 
tremulous motion. See Pal- 

ito. 

Paluda, (whence paludatus, 
paludamentum,) a military cloak. 
“From Hebrew PLA, velare, 
operire.” V. Or from Su. 
Goth. fala, to cover. See Pa- 
latium, Al. from wade fut. 
of raAAw, to shake. From its 
vibrations. J Al. from padlla. 

Palumbes, a wood-pigeon, 
rmg-dove. Fr. waaw fut. of 
maAAw, to shake i. e. with fear. 
As Sophocles has zaddwv ¢¢Bw. 
So Tpypwv is a dove from Tpéw; 
to tremble. From zaao then 
is palubes and then palumbes. 
Perhaps through a word zadvy, 
m&Aupos. 

Palus," a stake; a peg. For 
paxillus, as Vexillum, Velum. 


t “ Anglo-Sax. pal, Franc. phal, Belg. 
paal. Suec. pala. Germ. pfal. [Engl. 
pale.} From Lat. palus.” W. 
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q Al. for pagulus or pagibulus, 
fr. pugo, pango, 1 tix. This 
is much the same, 

Palus, uidis, a marsh, pool. 
From the North, Anglo-Sax. 
pul, Irish poll, Belg. poed, 
Welsh and Armor. pwil, poul. 
Germ. pful. J Al. from zeros, 
Doric of ayads, clay, mud. 
From its muddy nature. But A 
in palus should thus be long. 
{ Or from eos, Féaos; whence 
falus, (as mAneo from pEvn, 
and mAgnus for mEgnus,) 
thence (i.e. from phalus) palus. 

Pampino, | lop off the (pam- 
pinos) leaves or tender shoots 
of vines. 

. Pampinus: See Appendix. 

Pan, the God of shepherds. 
Tlay. 

Panaca: See Appendix. 

Panacéa, Panaces, Pdanazx, 
the herb panacea. Havdxea, 
mavaxes, mavak. 

Panaricium, a whitlow. “ A 
barbarous word, corrupted from 
paronychium.” F. 

Panarium, a bread-basket. 
Fr, panis. 

Pancarpus, made up of va- 
rious materials. Properly, made 
up of all fruits, fr. ma-yxegnos. 

Panchrestum medicamentum, 
a sovereign remedy. From way- 
xpnoroy, all-useful.. 

Panchristartus. What is 
meant by it, is not clear, Ar- 
nobius; <‘ Fullones, lanarios, 
phrygiones, coquos, panchrista- 
rios.” ‘Turnebus supposes it to 
be pastrycooks: ‘‘ Nam veluti 
nayyxpyoros, omnino utilis vel 
accommodus est dulciarius pa- 
nis.” ‘Lhis is a sorry account 
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of the word. It may come 
from mayypicros. Elowever, it 
is evidently of Greek extraction. 

Pancratium, a contest in 
which boxing and wrestling were 
united. Tayxpatioy. 

Panda, some Goddess. Sup- 
posed by Forcellini.to be the 
Goddess of Peace, because in 
the time of peace the Gates of 
the city (panduntur) are or were 
thrown open. Que pandit ja- 
nuas. 
Pandectea, books treating of 
all kinds of subjects; .or com- 
prehending the whole of any 
science. Havdzxras. 

Pandicilor, 1 stretch and 
yawn asone awaking from sleep. 
That is, pando me et mea mem- 
bra. 

Pando, | set or. throw open, 
stretch out; I set forth, pub- 
lish, relate. - For phando fr. 
gavony, Pavdoy, or davoa, (whence 
avapavdsy, avapavde,) fr. meday- 
tas pp. of daivw, I diselose, ex- 
pose to view. Compare tenDo, 
morDeo, &c. { Al. for pado, 
(as N is added in Lingo, &c.) 
fr. meradyy, aradyy 5 dropping i 
as in Penna from Ttewa. THe- 
tadyy being formed from wetaw, 
1 open. 

Pando, as, I bend, bow. 
From Sax. bendan, to bend. 
Allied is our Bandy. Y Vos- 
sius says: ‘ Pandus, bent: 
quia se pandit, extendit.” So 
Ainsworth : “« Pandus, qui se 
pandit.” On the contrary, pan- 
dus is ‘qui se contrahit?’ Un- 
less it is a metaphor taken from 
a bow, which, the more it is 
stretched, the more it is bent. 
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Pandurizo, I play on a pan- 
dura or instrument with three 
strings. THavdoupitw. 

Pandus, bent. up, penery 
as. Or vice versa. 

Panégyricus, laudatory. Iay- 
nyvesrxds. 

Pango, for pago, (See Mun- 
go, Lingo,) whence pepig?z, and 
(pagtum,) pactum, I drive in, 
fix in; fix into the ground, 
plant. Fr. wéyo, (whence TOK 
row, 8c.) same as mHye, mHyVUpE. 
Pango versus, I write verses. 
Because the stylus fixed letters 
into the wax. Pango feedus, 
pacem, I make a treaty. That 
is, I make firm or fast, I con- 
firm or ratify, as mjyvupt is used. 

Panicitla, gossamer on mil- 
let, pannic, reeds ; a long round 
substance growing on nut-trees, 


pines, &c. And, from its like- 
ness, a pappy tumor in the 
body. From panus. From 


its likeness to (panus) the woof 
about the quill in a shuttle. 
Panicum, the herb pannie. 
‘A panus. . Panicum est®*uA= 
NUGINE Obsitum.” V. & Others 
less correctly from panicula, 
which itself is from panus. So 
Turton: “ A herb whose spike 
consists of innumerable thick 
seeds disposed in many PANI- 
cLEs.” Al. from panis. 
Miller: ‘ Pannic is sown in 
several parts of Europe in the 
fields as corn for the sustenance 
of the inhabitants. It is fre- 
quently used in particular places 
of Germany to make BREAD.’ 
Panis, bread. Fr. zaw, to 
feed. Unless ravis is a Doric 
word. Atheneus has zavos 
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detos, and seems to say that not 
only the Romans used zavds for 
bread, but the Greek writers 
Blesus, Archilogus, and Rin- 
thon. 

Panisci, little Pans. Wavioxos. 

Pannus is explained by For- 
cellini ‘*textum ex quo vestes 
fiunt; item ipsa vestis.” It is 
referred to zayvos, Doric of zi- 
voc, a web or tissue. It seems 
to have meant not a garment, 
but a piece of cloth; and thence 
to have been specially applied 
to a piece of cloth put into a 
garment to mend it,.a patch, 
piece. Hence pannit were 
patches; and pannosus, clothed 
in patches, ragged, tattered, 
meagre, &c. Panni were also 
rags put into wounds. 4 Wachter 
explains Germ. fane, ‘‘ pannus 
laneus vel lineus.” But refers 
it to pannus, 

Panompheus, the source or 


manager of all oracles. Iavop- 
haios. 
Paunsa, splayfoot. Qui est 


pedibus pansis, 1. e. latis et ex- 
tensis. 
Panthéon, a temple. 
Oeov. 
Panther, éris, Panthéra, a 
net. Fr. ravdyoos, all-catching. 
Panthéra, a panther. Heavéye. 
Pantices, um, the paunch, 
belly. For pandices from say- 
Soxeis; the all-receivers; 1. e. 
pandoces, pandices,.as tépy.Ovos 
produces termInus. Or sup- 
pose a word zavroyeis, the all- 
holders. ] Al. from pando. 
From its property of dilatation. 
*“€ Pantices, intestina. Quia in 
ventre jaceant expanse extenta- 
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que.” V.  Vossius states that 
the Belgic and Celtic panse, and 
Ital. pansa, mean the same 
thing. So our paunch. But 
these seem contracted from pan- 
tices. 

Pantomimus,a mimic. + Hav- 
TOMBS. 

Panus, the woof about the 
quill in the shuttle. Fr. avo, 
Doric’ of ayvos, yarn wound 
on a spindle for a woof. Also, 
a spreading bile or swelling, 
From likeness of form, says 
Nonius. ‘Shaped like a wea-. 
ver’s roll.” Tt. 

Papa, father, a term of res- 


pect given to the Christian 
Bishops, and thence to the 
Pope. Hamnas. 


Pape, strange! wonderful! 
BaBai and renal. 

Papaver, a poppy. Fr. papa, 
children’s food. ‘‘ Pappo vel 
Papo, -ad pueros pertinet, cium 
vel cibum petuntvel papam com- 
edunt.” F, See Papula, Pa- 
pilla. . ‘* Because nurses used 
to mix this plant in children’s 
food to relieve the colic and 
make them sleep.” Tt. Papa, 
Papaver, somewhat as Cado, 
Cadaver. | ‘* An ob similitu- 
dinem a papa, caput mammil- 
le??? Scheide. See Papilla. 
q Al. from pappus. ‘* Quasi, 
flos lanuginosus.” W. 

Pdapavérata vestis. “So Gr. 
pyxwv, a poppy, is also a byssine 
or linen tissue. Some believe 
it so called, because there was a 
species of poppy from which, 
says Pliny, ‘ candorem lintea 
precipuum trahunt.” Others, 
because the soft down of the 
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poppy was spun and garments 
woven from it.” V. 

Papilio, a butterfly or moth. 
Fr. jafodos, which is used in 
this sense by Aristotle ;* /Kolic 
Famioros, (as F in Firmus 
and Festus,) whence fapitlio, 
1. e. phapilio, papilio. Or soft 
for vapilio, V being prefixed as 
In numerous words.” 

Papilio, a pavilion. ‘ Quia 
expansa vela habet ad similitu- 
dinem alarum papilionis.” F. 


i a little pimple. Fr. 
papula, 
Papilla, a nipple. From 


papa, child’s food, (whence 
Papo, Pappo,) which it pro- 
duces. 4 Or, as from Disco 
Is Discipulus, so from zaw, to 
feed, might be papula, whence 
papilla. Ff Qua papule si- 
milis est,” says Festus. But see 
Papula. 
Papparium, pap. See Pappo. 
Pappas, a foster-father to 
children. Fr. aarzas, a father. 
Pappo, 1 call for pap. Fr. 
papa, pappa, imitated from the 
sound of children calling for 
food. Varro: “ Cim cibum 
ac potionem buas ac papas vo- 
cent, et matrem mammam, pa- 
trem tatam.” Ainsworth men- 
tions the Celtic pap. 
Pappus, a grand-father. [az- 
706. 


? Vossius in Etymol. ad Papilio. 

2 Al. for papirio, as ActPiov, liRium, 
liLium. “ Fr. papyrus. From the paper- 
like texture of its wings.” Tt. But thus 
the quantities of the first two syllables 
should be reversed. § Wachter notices 
pawelun in one of the German dialects. 
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Pappus, the down of thistles. 
Tlanmos. r 

Pdpila, a pimple, pustule. 
From its resemblance toa nipple. 
Supposing that papula was an- 
ciently the same as papilla, a_ 
nipple. ¥ Al. from za, to feed, 
to feed upon, as from Disco 
is Discipulus. Celsus: “ Pa- 
pularum duo genera sunt. Al- 
terum, In quo Cutis exasperatur 
leviterque RODITUR. Alterumn, 
i quo magis cutis exasperatur 
exulceraturque ac vehementids 
RODITUR.” 

Papyrus, an Egyptian plant 
of which paper was made. Pa- 
per; a book, &c. A rope made 
of it. Iémupos. 

Par, paris, equal, like, even, 
suitable. Hence proper, meet, 
like /Aquus. “ Ut par fuit,” 
as was meet, 1. e. as was suitable 
to and as tallied with the occa- 
sion. Hence pares, a pair, 1. e. 
two equals. From zaoea, by the 
side of, whence ITTapaaayaos, 
Parallel, said of lines going on 
evenly and equally by the side 
of each other. ‘The following 
phrases in Greek express the 
idea of equality: “Hyépav map 
jipav, “Exaripw mAnyyy mood 
mAnyiy évrevopevos, Iépovres nak 
veavias map eva Lupmopevdpevos. 
So mapa tdvapsy is suitably to 


one’s might, equal to one’s 
might.3 

Parabola, a comparison, si- 
mile. TagaBoay. 


: 


3 Tlap& expresses comparison, and 
therefore expresses unlikeness as well ag 
likeness. Hence wapé Svvapty is also un- 
suitably to or beyond one’s power. 
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Parabolus, one who fought 
with wild beasts at the shows. 
HapeBoros. 

Pariclatus, the advocate, or 
comforter. ‘The Holy Ghost. 
Hapaxryros. 

Parada: See Appendix. 

Paradigma, an example. 
Tlapederypce. 

Paradisus, Eden. Fr. wapa- 
deioos, a pleasure-garden or park. 

Paragauda, a gold band, in- 
woven in a garment, | Scaliger 
refers it to the Persian, Casau- 
bon to the Syriac. 

Parallélus, parallel. 
ANnAos. 

Paralysis, Paralyticus, Pa- 
ranymphus: Greek words. 

Parapsis, a vessel or dish 
containing sauces. Ideas. 

Pararius, a money-broker. 
Forcellini explams it ‘* conci- 
liator, peoirys,” and adds from 
Lipsius : “ Quia parat utrinque 
animos et conjungit [et con- 
ciliat].”. Paro might be here 
parem facio, as so used by 
Plautus. 

Parasitus,asponger, flatterer. 


Tle oar- 


Hapdoros. 
Parastichis, an alphabet, in- 
dex. Heparin e. 


Pardaius, preparation, equip- 
ment, dress. Fr. paro, paratum. 

Parce, the Fates. As the 
Greeks called the Furies Epevi- 
deg by a weak desire of appeasing 
their fury, so the Latins seem 
to have called the Fates Parce 
from parco, as if they spared 
and were merciful. @ Al. from 


' Julius Scaliger says with too much 
conceit: ‘ Parce@, quia parcant, Una 


_parco. 
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nénagnxa, pf. of melpw, to pene- 
trate, separate, divide. As dai- 
pov, late, from dédeinas pp. of 
daiw, to divide, 1. e. dispense to 
each man his lot. {J Al. for 
partice from partior, to divide. 

Parco, I am sparing, grudge, 
spare, use moderately; I spare 
expence or pains; I forbear, 
give over; [ spare to hurt, re- 
frain from hurting, favor, bear 
with; I spare to punish, [ 
pardon. Fr. parcus, sparing. 
Parcus sum. I Al. from zé- 
mapxa pf. of zelpw, I pass over, 
pass by, forgive, spare, &c. 


Parcus, scanty, moderate ; 
also, sparing, thrifty, careful, 
penurious. Fr. parum, whence 


paricus, (as Medeor, Medicus $ 
Manus, Manica ; afd compare 
Focus,) then parcus. Qui pa~ 
rum habet seu parum dat. ¢ Or 
from omeipw, pf. zrmapxa, whence 
sparcus and parcus, as SPaaAaw, 
Fallo. So from ozeigw, fut. 2. 
omupd, 18 omneiwos, omupves, 
scanty, indigent, &c. Or from 
a word omapinds. 4} Al. from 
Sumubus parcens. 

Pardalis, a female panther, 
Tapsarss. 

Pardus, a panther. Tapdos. 

Parzas, a kind of serpent. 
Tlapelas. 

Parens, entis, a parent, For 
pariens, parientis, fr. pario. So 
Gr. toxeds fr. séxw, téevoxa, Pa- 
Tens, as Viviparus from Pario. 


enim tantiim dicitur filum incidere ; duz 
verd, altera vitam dare, altera vite trac- 
tum continuare. A pluribus igitur fit 
nominatio. Quin illa quoque parcit ;. 
sustinet enim dliarum opus, quoad fato-- 
rum jussibus pareat.” 
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Parentalia, feasts or sacrrfices 
at the funerals (parentum) of, 
parents or near relations. 

Parento, 1 perform the fune- 
ral rites (parentum) of parents 
or near relations. 

Pareo, I am at hand, am by, 
present. myself near, make my 
appearance, appear; and hence, 
I seem, like Videor. Also, I 
am at hand to wait on and at- 
tend to another’s orders or 
wishes; I obey, or I humor, 
gratify. Fr. wapéw, (whence réo- 
es) I am near, or I come 
near. Yet thus the A should 
be short. Yet Brachium is 
from Bpayiov. F Al. from répos, 
before. Or from ¢gaw, whence 
daepos, Pagos, manifest; hence 
¢apéw, | manifest or show my- 
self, 1. e. phareo, pareo. 

Paries,a wall. As teixog and 
Tonos" are from relyw, the same 
as téyw and téxw,* to produce, 
create, make, and so construct, 
form, build; so from pario, to 
produce, and so build, is partes, 
as from Specio is Species. 
Or from aapd fut. 2. of relow, 
(See Pars) to penetrate, and so 
divide, separate. See Moerus. 
Haigh refers it to mépas, a 
boundary, which is from zeipa, 
mepo. | Al. from paro, to pre- 
pare, arrange. J Al. from za- 
eos, infront of. As évwma (from 
ev wml) are translated ‘* partetes” 
by Clarke in LI. 6. 435. 

Pariétaria, the herb pellitory. 
Fr. partes, parietis. ‘ Because 
it grows upon old walls and 


? See Valckenaer in Lennep on Tedxa. 
* As déxoucs is the same as déxouat. 
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amongrubbish.” Tt. It is call- 
ed Muralis by Pliny. 

* Pariétine, ruinous walls, rem- 
nants of walls. Fr. paries, pa- 
rietis. 

Parilia, the same as Palilia, 
and for euphony, as CoeRuleus 
for Coe Luleus. “ 

Parilis, ike. Fr. par, paris. 

Paro, | bear or bring forth, 
produce ; | produce to myself, 
acquire,: get. ‘* From Hebr. 
bara, he created.” V. Aijlied 
is Germ. be@ren, and our bear. 
‘* Tatian in our Lord’s Genea- 
logy : ‘ Abraham gibar Isaken ;7 
that is, Abraham begat Isaac. 
The people of Lombardy have 
fara for generation.” W. {| Or 
fr. dupa fut. 2. of dépw, to hear. 
Whence ¢apérex, a quiver, and 
icopapitw. §] Or rather from 
aap fut. 2. of meipw, to pierce, 
divide, and so open, lay open, 
make manifest. See Pareo. 
These last senses agree well 
with Aperio, Operio, Reperio. 
@ Wachter refers also to Germ. 
bar, conspicuous: ‘ Quia pa- 
rere est in lucem edere.” 

Pario, | make my accounts 
even. Fr. par, paris. 

Paritor, one who is ready 
and in attendance. Ir. pareo, 
paritum. So Apparitor. 

Parma, a small round shield. 
Clemens states it to be a Thra- | 
cian invention: Opdxes mpwros 
Thy xadounevyy maouny edoov. It 
was therefore probably a ‘Thra- 
cian word, Yet Suidas writes ; 
Tlégpos begucrivos Gupeoi mapa 
Kapxndovioss : Tappos, shields of 
hide among the Carthaginians. 


q Varro: * Qudd a medio in 
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omnes partes par.” ‘That is, 
from paris is parima, parma, 
like Gemma, Gluma. Homer 
has, domide wavroce tony. But 
this is not distinctive enough. 

Paro, I acquire, get, procure, 
buy, furnish, provide, get ready. 
Fr. rapa. ‘Vhat is, I bring any- 
thing near one, so as to be ready 
for use. In Od. K, 9, mapa dg 
TPW dvelara pupa xelrou, mapa 
HEIT LI is “‘ apposita sunt. et 
parata.” In Li. [, 90, we: have 
mapa deeds Tiles [evorinece daira, 
and in 91 Homer joins zg0- 
xelmevae to éroina, YF “© Paro 
and pario are both from Hebr. 
bara.” V. See Pario. F Or, 
if the proper meaning of paro is 
to adjust, settle, dispose, (as in 
Sallust : ‘<* Consules provincias 
inter se paraverant, *) it may be 
from érépw, "met po, to adjust or to 
fitinto. E being dropt, as in 
Remus, Rufus, Ruber, Liber, 
&e. ¥ Al. from aépos, a means 
of providing anything; whence 
mopitw, to provide, supply. As 
sApor from ’Omts, "Orde. And 
somewhat similarly cAuis from 
xTvos. .f Wachter mentions the 
Armoric para, to adoru. 

Paro, 6nis, a kind of bark. 
Tapa. 

. Parochia, a parish. Thats, 
the possession of an ecclesiasti- 
cal parochus. 

Parochus, a providitor whose 
business it was to provide what 
was afforded by the public to 
ambassadors, &c. From zap- 
oye pf. mid. of rageyw, to fur- 
nish, ‘ Hence those are called 
parocht in the Church, who 
undertake the care of souls, and 
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supply what is necessary to the 
salvation of the faithful.” F. 

Parodia, a parody. Tagw- 
Cla. 

Paronychia, whitlows. Iag- 
wyUr ie. 

Paropsis, a platter. Hagalis. 

Parra, — 

Parricida, the murderer of a 
parent. For ‘patricida, Hence, 
the murderer of near relations, 
as the sense of Parents was ex- 
tended. And finally, a mur- 
derer in general. & It is writ- 
ten also paricida, Festus states 
that paricida is not one who 
kills a parent, but one who kills 
any body; and adduces the 
Law of Numa: ‘Si quis ho- 
minem liberum dolo  sciens 
morti duit, paricida esto.” 
‘‘Whence it is manifest,” says 
Wachter, “that par signified 
a man, and was derived from 
the Barbarians. It was the 
same as bar, a word of common 
use in the ancient laws of the 
Franks and Dutch, and of Lom- 
bardy.. Lex. Alamann.: ‘Si 
quis morttaudit barum aut foe- 
minam.’ Again: ‘Si ancilla fue- 
rit, solvat solidum unum. Si 
burus. fuerit, similiter. Si ser- 
vus, medium solidum.’ Here 
barus is a freeman, opposed to 
a slave.” 

Pars, partis, a part, portion, 
division ; a party, faction 3 a part 
or character ina play ; the part 
which we are to perform in life, 
or in an action, an office, duty. 
Partis is fr, méwaptas pp. of 
miow, to make to pass through, 
perforate, and 80 divide, “Ho- 
mer has menagweve from menap= 

25 
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pat. Compare Portio. Scheide 
quotes from Hesychius: [ép- 
wos xAdoua. Ilegoos would be 
from the second person zémap- 
cas, and would produce pars. 
{ Al. from $dec0¢, a piece or 
portion. J ‘ From Hebr. pa- 
ras, to divide.” Tt.? 

Parstmonia, sparingness, Fr. 
parco, parsum. As Queror, 
Querimonia; Sanctus, Sancti- 
monia. 

Parthénia, sons of unmar- 
ried women. Tlap§évias. 

Parthénicé, Parthénium, the 
herb pellitory. THaplenxy, Hap- 
Bévioy. 

Particeps, partictpis, taking 
a part or share in, partaking im. 
From partem capio. 

Pariicipium, a_ participle. 
Fr, participis. As having cases 
and tenses, and so partaking the 
qualities of nouns and verbs. 

_Participo, | share. Fr. par- 
ticeps, cipis. 

Partim, partly. 
partis. 

Partio, Pariior, I part, share, 
distribute. Fr. pars, partis. 

Parturio, I desire to bring 
forth. Fr. pario, partum. Like 
Esurio. 

Partus, a birth. Fr. pario, 
paritum, partum. 

Parim, a little. For parvu- 
lim, whence paruldim, paridm. 
gq Al. from TAU OOY. 

Parumper, for a little while. 
Fr. parum. Per as in Paulis- 
per, L'antisper, from ep, as in 
6Alyou mep. 


Fr. pars, 


1 Wachter notices Hebr. patar, parti- 
tus est, peter, pars. 
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Parus, 

Parvus, little, small. As 
Nervus is from Netpov, so par- 
vus is from watpos, small. 

Pasceolus, a leathern bag. 
Fr. daoxadros. GY Or for pe- 
sceolus fr. néoxos, a skim, hide. 

Pascha, the passever. Iléc- 
xe. 

Pasco, | feed, give food to, 
nourish ; | feed myself, graze. 
Fr. waw, whence racxw, as daw, 
dacuw; Baw, Baoxw. 

Pascuum, a pasture. Fr. 
pasco. ¥ 

Passer: See Appendix. 

Passer marinus, an ostrich. 
So orpoulis péyas, and orpoubds 
simply, is an ostrich. 

Passim, loosely, here and 
there. Fr. pando, pansum, pas- 
sum. ‘* Quasi laté et expan- 
dendo se.” F. So we have 
‘* passi capilli.” 

Passtva verba, passive verbs. 
Fr. patior, passum. As ex- 
pressing what we suffer or is 
done to us, in opposition to 
what we do. Amo, Amor. 

Passum, sweet wine made 
(ex uvis passis) of grapes dried 
in the sun. . 

Passus, having suffered. Fr. 
patior, patsum, passum. Also, 
being spread out. Fr. pando, 
pansum, passum. Uva passa is 
a dried grape. As having suf- 
fered the heat of the sun, when 
laid out to dry. Or as being 
stretched out in the sun. ‘‘ Uva 
ad solem expansa.” F. Passz ca- 
pilli is applied to the hair spread 
out loose, in opposition to its 
being tied and confined. 

Passus, a pace, step; foot- 
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step. Fr. pando, pansum, pas- 
sum. A throwing wide of the 
feet. 

Pasticus,a grass-lamb, Fr. 
pasco, pastum. 

Pastillus, a roll or ball of 
medicine or perfume. “ Pasta, 
naoty, [i1. e. sprinkled,] a loz- 
enge or small cake sprinkled 
over with some dry powdered 
substance. Hence pastillus.” 
Tt. ¥ Al. from zacros formed 
from raw, (whence riyw, maxds, 
&c.) to press close; allied to 
Baw, whence Baoaos, Baros. Y| 
Al. from pasco, pastum. “ Quia 
pascit, utpote cibus.” V." 

Pastinaca, a parsnip. Tur- 
nebus: “‘ Quia referat et quasi 
habeat pastinum.” . 

Pastinaca, a fish with a poi- 
sonous sting in the tail. Tur- 
nebus: ‘‘Qudd telum quasi 
pastinum habeat.” 

Pastinum, a two-pronged tool 
to set plants with or to dig up 
and prepare the ground with 
for planting. For pacstenum, 
i.e. paxtinum, from pago, paxi, 
somewhat as from Vexi is Vex- 
illum. Zinum, as in Cras, 
Crastinum. Columella defines 
it “ferramentum quo semina 
PANGUNTUR. Y AI, from 
nacow, Doric of ryccw, I fix. 

Pastophori, priests of Isis 
and Osiris. Iacto¢opos. 

Pastor, one who feeds ani- 


" 1 «Fr, panis, whence paniculus, pani- 
cillus, pastillus,” says Dacier. But pa- 
nicillus will not produce pastillus. If 
from panis, it must be for panistillus. 

? Al. from pasco, pastum, to feed. But 
this is too general a sense, 


mals, a shepherd, goatherd. Fr. 
pasco, pastum. 

Pastus, a grazing, &c. 
pasco, pascitum, pastum. 

Patagium: See Appendix. 

Patagus, some disease. Per- 
haps from zatayds, a stroke or 
blow, as Apoplexy is fr. sayy, 
mAnew, to strike. 

Patéfacio, Llay open. Pa- 
tere facio. 

Patella, a dish, platter. And, 
from a likeness in form, the 
knee-pan. Fr. patina, whence 
patinula, patinella, patella. Or 
fr. patena, patenula. 

Paténa, a platter. Fr. pateo, 
as Habeo, Habena. ‘Vas la- 
tum et patens.” F. 

Pateo, I lie open, am mani- 
fest. Fr. werdéw, transp. waréw, 
I expand. Used in a neuter 
sense. { Al. from® adds, deep. 
T for @,as in Lateo from Aa- 
bf. GY “Or from Hebrew 
PTT, to open, or PTA, to be 
large or broad.” V. 

Pater, a father. THaryp3 
Patres are fathers or forefathers. 
Also, the senators. Sallust: 
“Vel ewtate vel cure similitu- 
dine patres appellabantur.” 

Patéra, a broad cup or bowl 
used for drinking from, and 
making libations. Fr. pateo. 
“Poculi genus planum ac 
patens,” says Macrobius. Era, 
as in Gr, écréga. 


Fr. 


Paternus, paternal. Fr, pa- 
ter. 

Pathéticus, pathetic.  Te- 
Oyrixds. 


3 «Pers. pader, Anglo-Sax. feder, 
Franc. fater, Germ. vater.”? W. 
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Pathicus, a pathic. * Tabsxdc. 

Patibilum, a kind of gibbet 
made of a stake .vertical at bot- 
tom, but OPEN at top and 
branching out right and left, 
like ies letter a Fr. pateo, 
as Lateo, Latibulum. ( Al. 
from nalior. As an instrument 
of suffering. 


Patientia, patience. Fr. pa- 
tiens, patientis. 
Patina, a dish. Fr. rardvy, 


as pay Ava, machina. 

Patior, 1 suffer, endure, put 
up with, Fr. waiéw, as pu'l'eo 
from mu@iw. Perhaps immedi- 
ately from a verb waditw, mabifo- 
pas, Aol. fut. rabsotpas. 

Patratus pater, a herald cho- 
sen from out the Feciales to 
demand satisfaction from an 
enemy. Supposed to mean a 
father who had a father. Such 
aman, says Hooke, was thought 
by Numa to be more inclined 
to be faithful to his country. 
Some understand pater as re- 
ferring to his being chosen head 
of the Feciales, and patratus 
to his having a father, or having 
been made a father. {J Somme 
understand patratus of being 
sanctioned and agreed on to 
carry the message. But 1s 
patro in this sense” used of per- 
sons? They said, Pairo rem: 
could they say, Patro homi- 
nem? 

Patria, i. e. terra, one’s na- 
tive country. Fr. patrius. 

Patriarcha, the author of a 
race or people or church, a 
patriarch. Iatpideyys. 

Pdatricti, descendants of the 
(Patrum) senators. 
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Patrimonium, property left 
(a patre) by a father; hence, 
property arising from any quarter. 
So Matrimonium. And Parsi- 
monia, Sauctimonia. 

Patrimus, one whose father 
is alive. So Matrimus. 

Patrius, belonging to (pa- 
trem) a father or (patres) one’s 
fathers, paternal, hereditary. 

Patro, I effect, perform. 
Fr. wpattw, transp. mattpw, ma- 
TOW. 

Patro, liberis do operam. A 
pater, patris. Id est, pater fio. 
q Nisi translatum est a generali 
sensu Tov patro ad to myatrew Te 
Tis Adgodirys. 

Patrocinor, 1 protect, defend. 
Fr. pater, patris, hike Sermoci- 
nor. Patrem ago. See Pa- 
tronus. Festus: ‘* Patrocinia 
appellari ccepta sunt, cam plebs 
distributa est inter Patres, ut 
eorum opibus tuta esset.” 
Or for patronocinor fr. patro- 
nus. 

Pdatronus,a protector, patron; 
an advocate in causes. Qui pa- 
trem agit erga alterum. So Ma- 
trona. 

Patruélis, the son or daughter 
( patruz) of an uncle. 

Patruus, an uncle (ex parte 
patris) on the father’s side, or 
the brother ( patris) of a father. 
Others say, because he is in the 
place of a father, when the father 
is dead. Also, a severe repro- 
ver, like a morose uncle. 

Patulcius, Janus. Fr. pateo. 
Because in the time of peace 
the gates of his temple were 
open. Something like Hiulcus 
from Hio. 
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Patilus, open, wide, broad, 
flat. Fr. pateo. 

Pava, a peahen. 
As Leo, Lea. 

Pauci, a few. Fr. wémauxe 
(matxa), pf. of madw, whence a 
word satxos. From zatiw we 
have zatpo, few. {| Or fr. 
paulus, whence pautlicus, (as 
Unus, Unicus,) then paucus. J 
Al. from saiipos, whence pau- 
TICUS, PAUCUS. 

Paveo, I fear, dread. Fr. 
Gabo or PuBiw* fut. 2. of deBu, 
whence Bounces, I fear, From 
gaBa is gah, GaBdcs, a dove, as 
Tpjpwv from Tpéw. §f Al. from 
pavio, as Jaceo from Jacio. 
That is, pavior cor metu. Or 
from pavor, and this from pavio 
or maim, Qui pavit cor.” 

Pavicuila, an instrument with 
which the floors of houses or 
barns were beaten to make them 
plain and hard. Fr. pavio. 

Pavidus, fearful. Fr. paveo. 
As Splendidus. | 

Pavimentum, a pavement, 
floor. Fr. pavio,I ram down. 
Cato: “ De testa arid& pavi- 
mentum struito. Ubi structum 
erit, pavito fricatoque,” &c, 

Pavio, I beat, strike. Fr. 
main, pato, paVio,as "Ois, ois, 
oVis. 

Paulatim, by little and little. 
For pauculatim. 

Paulisper, for a little while. 
Fr. paulo or paulum. As Pa- 


rum, Parumper. 


Fr. pavo. 


* Others refer to doBéw, which is more 
remote, 


? Al. from a word radéw same as ralw. 
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Paulo, a little, somewhat. 
For pauculd or pauxillo. If 
paullo, from pauculo, pauclo, 
paullo ; or pauxillo, paullo. 

Paululatim, by little and 
little. Fr. paulum, paululum. 

Paulus, little. For pauculus, 
or pauxillus. 

Pavo, 6nis, a peacock, For 
pao, paonis, as oVis for ols. 
Pao, paonis, for tao, taonis, fr. 
Tawv, Tabvos. So we have both 
Téropes and Iéropes, four. Com- 
pare also Spatium, Spolium. 
q ‘* Ericus derives it from érawy, 
an attendant. As being the at- 
tendant of Juno, avis Junonia. 
Anglo-Sax. pawa.” W. 

Pavor, fear. See Paveo. 

Pauper, poor. Fr. paveo, as 
mroys from rracocw, Téntwya, 
which is explained by Valcke- 
naer “ METU contractus cado.” 
Hence paviber, (as from Facio 
is Faciber, Faber: from Salus 
is Saluber), whence pauber, (as 
aVIceps, aUceps), for softness 
pauper. 

Paupertas, poverty. Fr. pau- 
per. 

Pausa, a pause, stop. Tav- 
is. 

Pausarius, an officer in a ship 
who directed the rowers when 
to stop. Fr. pausa. 

Pausea, Pausia: See Ap- 
pendix. 

Pauso, I pause. Fr. pausa, 
OF Tavw, TAIT. 

Pausus, a God of peace. Qui 
vult bellum pausare. 

Pauvrillus, very little: indeed. 
Fr. paucus, whence paucissi- 
mus, paucsimus, pauximus, (as 
Magnissimus, Maximus); hence 
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pauximulus, pauximlus, pauxil- 
lus.” 

Pax, pacis, peace. Fr. pago, 
paxi. Either from joining toge- 
ther parties, or from making a 
treaty or compact. See Pa- 
ciscor and Pactum. Marcell. 
Comes Indict. : “Pax cum Par- 
this depacia est.” 4] Al. from 
pacio, whence paciscor. 

Paz! hush, peace! zz. J 
Al. from pax, peace. Sit pax. 

Pazxillus, a small stake. Fr. 
pago, puxt, whence paculus, 
paxillus. From being driven into 
the ground. So Vexi, Vexil- 
lum. 

Pecco, [do wrong or amiss, 
err, sin. ‘Tooke: ‘* From Anglo- 
Sax. pecan.” Quayle: ‘“ From 
Celt. peakym or peccym.”* YF Or 
from pecus, whence pecuco, (like, 
Fodio, Fodico), pecco. Or fr. 
pecus, pecudis, whence pecu- 
dico, pecco. By a metaphor 
from sheep, or other cattle. 
Isaiah: ‘* All we like sheep 
have gone astray.” 

Pecien, a comb. Fr. pecto. 
Hence, from likeness in form, 
the slay of a weaver’s room; a 
rake; a harrow, So it is ap- 
plied to things which are inter- 
woven together, like the teeth of 
a comb in the hair. As the 
mazes of a dance, and the veins 


1 Al.from paucus, pauculus, paucillus. 
But why X for C? 

2 « This verb peakym or peccym may 
be deemed of recent introduction from 
the Latin. But it appears in every dia- 
lect of the Celtic ; and itis improbable that 
the same corruptions should take place in 
all.” Quayle in the Classical Journal, 
Volva, p. 122; 
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in wood. Also, the quill with 
which they played on a stringed 
instrument.  Instrumentum ad 
fides pectendas seu pulsandas,” 
says Forcellini. Rightly, if pec- 
to can be employed in the sense 
given to it by Plautus: “ Leno 
pugnis pectilur.” Pecten was 
also a scallop or similar shell- 
fish, from their indentations re- 
sembling the teeth of a comb. 
It is also used for Lat. pubes, 
like the Greek xrels, xrevdc. 

Pectino, |comb. Fr. pecten, 
pectinis. 

Pecto, [| comb, dress the 
hair; I card, hoe. Also, I 
thump, give one adressing. Fr. 
mextéw, mento, | card or comb. 

Pectorale, a breast-plate. Fr. 
pectus, oris. 

Pectus, the breast. Fr. ayx- 
ros, compact, firm. So orépvoy 
Is orépsyov, firm. And orifos is 
fr. éorgdyy a. 1. p. of craw, I 
make to stand firm, [ make 
firm. 

Pécu, the same as pecus. 

Péculiaris, pertaining to the 
(peculium) private property of a 
son or slave; private, personal, 
peculiar, especial. 

Péculidtus, cujus aidoia (que 
sunt peculium cujusque et pri- 
vata possessio) bene sunt in- 
stricta. 

Péculium, the stock which a 
son with the consent of his fa- 
ther, or a slave with that of his 
master, had of his own; private 
property, money put by in any 
way. For this stock consisted 
in(pecu) cattle. Varro: “ Non 
solim adimis domino pecus, sed 
etiam servis pecudium, quibus 
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domini dant ut pascant.” Hence, 
says Forcellini, we perceive that 
the peculium of servants was first 
and properly a quantity of caT- 
TLE given them by their mas- 
ters. 

Péculor, Lrob or embezzle 
the public goods or money. For 
depeculor, as Populor for De- 
populor, Molior for Demolior. 
That is, de pecu publico aliquid 
subripio. Among the ancients 
cattle was the chief property. 

Pécunia, money. Fr. pecu. 
For the first com at Rome was 
stamped with the figure of cattle. 
q Al. as being given in ex- 
change for cattle which was the 
principal commodity. In the 
Iliad Glaucus exchanges his 
golden armour, worth one hun- 
dred head of oxen, with Dio- 
mede for his brazen armour, 
worth only nine, éxardpBore év- 
vecBoiwy. ] Al. as being first 
made of the hide of cattle. Se- 
neca: ‘* Qui aureos debet, et 
qui corium forma publica 
PERCUSSUM, quale apud Lace- 
dzmonios fuit, quod usum nu- 
merate pecuni@ prestat,” 

Pécus, pécoris, cattle. Sup- 
posed to have been properly 
said of sheep. Ovid: ** Lani- 
GERUMque. pecus ruricoleque 
boves.” Fr. wéxos,a fleece. As 
bearing it. J Or fr. wéxw, to 
shear. { Becman: ‘ From 
Hebr. bakar, pecus, armentum, 
bos.” Pecoris gives reason to 
suppose that pecor once existed. 


q The Northern feho and fio' 


1 Wachter in Vieh. 
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is cattle. C might be inserted, 
as in Xméos, SpeCus. Or 
pecus is connected with tau, to 
feed; and wav, a herd. 

Pécus, pécudis, a beast, ani- 
mal. Properly, a sheep. Then, 
any cattle. See above. 

Pédamentum, a stake fixed to 
support vines. Fr. pedo. As 
Fundo, Fundamentum, 

Pédanei Judices, judges who 
took cognizance of minor of- 
fences. As sitting (ad pedes) 
at the feet of the Pretor in 
the subsellia. | Al. as not 
riding in their carriages like the 
chief magistrates, but going on 
FOOT, ) 

Pedarii. Adam: ‘ Those 
senators who only voted, but 
did not speak; or who had the 
right of voting only, not of 
speaking, were called pedarit, 
because they signified their opi- 
nion (pedibus) by their feet and 
not by their tongues. Or, ac- 
cording to others, because, not 
having borne a curule magis- 
tracy, they went to the Senate 
on foot.” 

. Peédatura, a measuring (pe- 
dibus) by feet, and the space 
measured. 

Pédatu tertio, at the third 
onset. ‘That is, accessu pedis. 

Peédes, afoot-soldier. Ir. pes, 
pedis. 

Pédéientim, step by step, 
gradually. From pede tento, 
to try with the foot. As said 
of persons feeling their way 
with their foot before they ven- 
ture on. Cato: “ Kam viam 
pedetentim tentabam.” Cicero: 
«<Timidé et pedetentim.” 
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Pédica, a fetter. Fr. pes, pe- 
dis. As Manus, Manica. 

Pédiculus, a little foot. Fr. 
pes, pedis. Also, the footstalk 
or pedicle of a flower or leaf. 
Also, a louse. ‘* So named 
from its many small feet.” Tt. 
Somewhat as a shrimp 1s called 
in Greek xagis from its large 
(xépa) head. Pes, pedis is used 
in the same sense. 

Peédiséquus, a footman, lac- 
quey. Qui pedem sequitur. 

Peditatus, infantry. Fr. pe- 
des, peditis. 

Pédo, as, I prop up vines 
with stakes. ‘ Pede statumi- 
no.” V. ¥ Or from zeéa, ze- 
8a, T bind, hold. J Al. from 
éumedow, éumedo, | make firm. 

Pédo, is, 1 break wind. Fr. 
Beéw, transp. Biw. | Or fr. 
mepow, TELOW. 

Pédo, Onis, splay-footed. Fr. 
pes, pedis. Like Capito, Na- 
so. 

Pédum, a shepherd’s crook. 
** As supporting (pedes) the feet 
of the shepherd.” V. Or from 
its performing the office (pedis) 
ofa foot. ¥ ‘“ A crooked stick, 
by which (pedes) the feet of 


sheep are restrained,” says 
Taubman. 

Pégasus, Pegasus. Iyjya- 
79S. 


Pegma, a wooden frame or 
machine for books, &c. Spe- 
cially a wooden machine con- 
sisting of stories, which were 
raised and depressed in appear- 
ance spontaneously. Inype. 

Pejéro, I forswear, perjure 
myself, For perjero, and this 
for perjuro, like Dejero. Per 
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seems to signify through, so as 
to pass through a boundary and 
step beyond it. And peero, | 
act so as to go beyond my oath, 
So Perfidus is one who goes 
beyond his good faith. Or per 
is lightly, loosely, heedlessly, as 
in Perfunctorié. 

Péjor, worse. Fr. pessum, 
whence pessemus, and compara- 
tive pesstor, pezior, peor, 
somewhat as from Magior is 
Major. {| Al. from fa, the 
extremity of anything. ‘That is, 
lower, inferior. 

Pélagius, belonging to the 
sea. IlzAwyios. 

Pélagus, the sea. TzAayos. 

Peélamis, Pelamys, a young 
tunny. TnaAapls, IInrapus. 

Pélecanus, Peélicanus, a pe- 
lican. Tlevexdvoc. 

Pellacia, enticement. 
pellax, acis. 

Pellar, enticing, deceiving. 
For pellicax fr. pellicio. YJ Or fr. 
pello. Livy: ‘ Ipsum in His- 
pania juvenem nullius forma pe- 
pulerat captive.” 

Pellectus, ailured. 
cto, or rather pedlecio. 

Pellex, pellicis, a concubine, 


Fr. 


Fr. pelli- 


Fr. pellicio, to entice. (| Al. 
from maraaxis. 
Pellicatus, a concubinage. 


Fr. pellex, pellicis. 

Pellicio, I draw, allure, en- 
tice. For perlacio. 

Pelliculo, | cover the mouth 
of a vessel (pelliculad) with a 
skin, 

Pellio, a tanner. 
conficit. 

Pellis, a skin or hide; gar- 
ment made of lide; a tent made 


Qui pelles 
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of skins. ‘ Fell, (Germ.) the 
natural covering of an animal. 
A Celtic word. Welsh pil, 
Goth. fill, Anglo-Sax. fell, 
Lat. pellis. From Goth. filhan, 
to hide or cover in any man- 
ner. So Iceland. fela is to 
hide. The Celtic pil signifies 
not only the stripped skin or 
hide of a beast, but the bark 
which covers trees as hides cover 
the bones and flesh of animals. 
In this sense the Welsh still use 
fil; and the Greeks so used 
gerard.” W. From Pollux 
Donnegan cites 7éAde, a skin, 
leather. 

Pello, I drive, drive away. 
Also, 1 drive at, strike, as in 
Terence: “ Tune has pepu- 
listt fores?” And so, [ strike 
the mind, affect, touch it. Per- 
haps the sense of striking 1s the 
primary one; and so pello may 
be from BéAdAw, I strike ; a verb 
which is seen to have existed 
by 6¢Aos, which cannot be formed 
from Baadrw, but from BéAdAw, 
Beam. So Boay, Boris, Boré, 
&c. are from 6éBora pf. mid. of 
Berrw, not of Barraw. YF Or 
from wéAdAw, which seems to 
have existed formerly. From 
the pf. pass.. émeAras seems to 
be xaranéatys, a catapult; which 
Donnegan erroneously traces to 
T&AAW, as BéAos to Baraw. So 
from wéAd\w, wedd or meAéw, 
seems to have been formed 
mAcw, fut. rAjow, whence zAjo- 
ow, I strike. {| Some trace 
pello to méarw, I shake, and 
hence, like Percutio, I strike. 
Rather, to zéAAw; from whose 
pf. pass, zémeAras seems to be 

Etym. 
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aéarn, a small shield. Homer 
has oaxéomeaos, a shaker or 
brandisher of a shield. And 
caxog itself is from caw, cécaxa, 
to shake. ( Al. from azédrw, 
I exclude, shut out. A dropt, as 
in Rura from “Apoupe. 

Pelionia, a Goddess powerful 
in repelling an enemy. Fr. pello. 

Pelluceo, 1 shine through. 
For perluceo. 

Péloris, a shell-fish. Heawpls. 

Pelta, a small buckler. [éAry. 

Pelvis, a vessel for washing 
things. Fr. aéavs, a bowl; 
whence zéAVus, (as in Sylva, 
Arvum,) pelvis. § Or for 
peluis, (as solUo, solVo,) pel- 
luis fr. pelluo i. e. perluo 
(like Pelluceo), to bathe tho- 
roughly. @ Al. from pede- 
luis, as properly washing the 
feet ; whence pedelvis, pelvis. 

Pénarius, a pantry, larder. 
Ad penum pertinens. 

Pénates, household Gods. 
As presiding over the (penis) 
provisions and stores of a house. 
As Magnus, Magnates. ¥ Or 
fr. penes, within. As inhabiting 
and being worshipped in the 
inner part of the house. See 
Penes. 

Pendeo: See Appendix. 

Pendo, | weigh. That is, I 
suspend in a balance. From 
pendeo. Pendere facio. As 
from Fugio is Fugo, fugere 
facio, Hence, | weigh in my 
mind, [ estimate, esteem, value. 
Also, I pay: because money 
was anciently weighed, not 
counted out. So pendo poenas 
is to pay a penalty, to be pun- 
ished or fined. 

QT 


é 


Penes, in the power of, in 
the hands or possession of. 
From Hebr. penim, within, says 
Becman, and adds: ‘* Quod 
penes te est, non est extra, aut 
externum; sed intus, ut quasi 
possideas, aut firmé teneas,” 
Terence: ‘‘Isthec jam penes 
vos psaltria est? EllamintTus.” 
From peues is penitus, inward; 
and penetro.. YF See Penus. 

Péneétrale, the interior of a 
place. Fr. penetralis. 

Penétratis, imterior. 
penetro, 1..e. penitus intro, 

Pénetro, 1 go within or into, 
pierce or penetrate. For peni- 
tro from penitus. Eo penitus. 
q Al. from penes, within. 

Pénicillum, a painter’s brush ; 
a plasterer’s brush. A rubber, 
wiper. Also, a roll of tent put 
into wounds. From Peniculus. 

Pénicilus, a little tail. Fr. 
penis. It was said of the hairy 
or shaggy tail of certain animals, 
asof oxen, horses, and foxes; 
and was used for brushing or 
rubbing off dirt, and applied to 
other things besides tails. <A 
brush, rubber, wiper made of 
sponge, &c., a dish-clout. A 
painter’s brush or, pencil. 

Pénis, virile membrum. A 
més,’ unde pets, penis, ut mAgos, 
pletis, pleNus ; Agios, leis, le Nis. 
Dicitur et de caud& animalium. 
Quia sque pendet ‘ac penis. 
Sed alli priorem sensum a pos- 
terior! ducunt. Et referunt pe- 
nis pro cauda ad pendeo, quia 
dependet. Pro pendis ergo. 


From 


1 Al. from wéAas. 
2 Al. a Bivéw, Bud. 


pensum. 
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Sed qud D evasit? Wachter 
memorat Belg. pees, nervus. 

Pénitus, inward, Fr. penes, 
which see. So Funditus, Cee- 
litus. 

Péniius, inwardly, to the in- 
terior or inmost parts, to the 
very bottom, entirely, wholly. 
Fr. penes. | 

Penna, a feather, wing. An 
arrow, to which feathers are put 
atone end. Fr. arevvy, tol. 
of rrewy, wetevy, winged. Hence 
ptenna, for softness penna. 

Pensé, same as Impensé. 

Pensilis, hanging. Fr. pendo, 


pensum. 
Pensio, a payment; a stated 
payment, rate, pension. Fr. 
pendo, pensum. 
Pensito, same as penso. As 


Musso, Mussito. 

Penso, 1 weigh. Fr. pendo, 
Also, I weigh one 
thing against another, | counter- 
balance, requite, recompense, 
make good. Also, I pay. Also, 
l abridge. See Compendium. 

Pensum, a small portion of 
wool or flax (pensum) weighed 
out to female slaves to be dressed 
or spun. Hence any piece of 
work, task, office. 

Pensus, weighed, valued, es- 


teemed. Fr. pendo, pendsum, 
pensum. 
Pentameter, having five mea- 


sures or feet. Ievraper gos. 
Pentateuchus, _Pentécosté: 
Greek words. 
Pentéris, a ship of five banks 


of oars. Tlevrypye. 

Pénuria, Peniuria, want, 
need. Fr. weive, famine. ¥ Al. 
from zévys, poor. But LE is 
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short. [évyg and meive are words 
of near alliance.? 

Pénus, Pénum, Penu, provi- 
sions, stores, victuals. Pickled 
provisions, And some of the 
ancients thought that even frank- 
incense and tapers, wood and 
coals, were a part of the penus 
of a family. Butler says: ‘ Pe- 
mes is from penus, the store- 
house; and signifies the abso- 
lute possession and power of a 
thing, as if it were laid up at 
our disposal.” Rather, pevzs 
is from penes; and means those 
provisions which are in our pos- 
session and at our disposal, quz 
penes nos sunt. Or, if penes 
(See Penes and Penitus) means 
“* within,” penus may mean the 
provisions which are laid up 
within, in intimis locis domfis 
seposita, q Al. for phenus fr. 
apevos, évos, income, produce. 

Péplus, a woollen embroidered 
robe, which on solemn occasions 
was put on the statues of Mi- 
nerva. Any magnificent robe. 
Tléraos. 

Pépo, a pompion or pumkin, 
Témay, 

Per, through. Fr. wepau, 
meow, to pass through; whence 
mépa is quite through, and over 
or beyond. 4 Al. for par from 
moape, as Tope MaVTE Tov xpevoy, In 
the course of, during, through.” 

Per ——, very.. me in er. 
absurdus. From ep}, as in 


1 Al. from oravia, want, lack ; transp. 
omalva, whence pena, as SédAA@, Fallo. 

2 Al. from wep}, which has nothing to 
do with per. Jamieson refers to Iceland. 
fyrer, anciently fyre ; and Su. Goth. foer. 
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meoixadang. Or from mep. “ Hep, 
much, very. Formed from zepi, 
same sense as mepioods.” Dn. 
q Al. from per, through, whence 
throughly or thoroughly. 
Péra, a wallet. ype. 
Pérago, I drive through, 
Ovid: “ Peragit freta coerula 
remo.” 1 pass through in rela- 
tion, [ relate. I pass time. 
Peragere causas, is to plead: 
properly, I go through them. 
Also, L go through, accomplish, 
complete. Also, I settle, dis- 
patch, kill. ‘¢ Peragere reum, 
deferre inter reos, accusare, et 
omnia peragere quae ad eum 
damnandum pertinent.” F. Per- 
ago may mean here, vehemen- 
ter ago seu agito. Or ago, 
agito, ‘per judicium. 
Péragro, I wander over, 
verse. Per agros circuineo, 
Peératim ductare. “« Argen- 
tum quod in perd est, alicui 
cauté et fraudulenter surripe- 
renal’. 
Perbito, | go through. See 
Beto, Also, [ perish, like Pereo. 
Perca, a perch, Tépxy. 
Percello, { forcibly drive on, 
thrust, or strike, IL strike or 
beat down, overthrow. I strike 
with astonishment, amaze. | 
drive a person to do a thing, 
impel, excite. See Cello. 
Percipio, 1 perceive, under- 
stand, feel. That is, (capio) I 
take with my mind or senses. 
Percontor, 1 enquire, investi- 
gate. See Contor. 
Perculsus, participle of per- 
cello, perculr. 
Percussus, struck. 
quassus, perquussus. 


tra- 


For per- 
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Percitio, I beat, strike. 
From perquatio. The sense of 
beating is frequently perceived 
in that of shaking. As in ‘ So- 
nitu guatit ungula campum.” 
Forcellini explains quatio, “ a- 
gito, pulso.” 

Perdagatus, searched tho- 
roughly. Falsely formed, as it 
seems, on the model of Indaga- 
tus. 

Perdizx, a partridge. T1épdué. 

Perdo, I ruin, destroy. I 
lose, 1. e. throw away in vain 
and so destroy: ‘‘ jacturam fa- 
cio.” Fr. aépdw, whence perdo, 
as we say murT’Her and mur- 
Der. ¥ Or from per and do. 
This seems established by per- 
duis, perduint from duo the 
same as do. Jones: “I put 
through, 1. e. put a nail through: 
this bemg the ancient form of 
cancelling a deed. Hence, in 
general, to destroy.” Or in 
reference to waxen tablets: I 
put my stylus through a word, 
erase. { Al. from per negative, 
asin Pereo. So that perdo is the 
opposite of do, I place. That 
is, | remove out of its place, 
take away. 

Perduellis, a determined ene- 
my. Fr. duellum, i.e. bellum. 
Perduellio, the crime of one 
who commits anything hostile 
against the king or the state.! 

Perduim, for perdam. From 
duo, %6m, 8%. Perhaps rather, 


1 *¢ Sed illo evo videtur quodvis faci- 
nus, Capitali pena dignum, perduellionis 
lege comprehensum fuisse. Alioquin 
Horatius ea lege reus agi non potuisset.”’ 
Crevier ad Liv. 1,26... 
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for perduerim. 
dui. 

Perégre, abroad, from abroad. 
Pérégri, abroad. ‘That is, per 
agros, over the fields. In oppo- 
sition to being in the house. 
Plautus: ‘‘ Peregrique, et Do- 
MI.” See Peragro. 

Pérégrinor, | go or live 
abroad. Fr. peregrinus. 

Pérégrinus, coming from 
abroad, foreigner, stranger. Fr. 
peregre. Hence, raw, unex- 
perienced. Properly, in the 
customs and manners of the city 
the stranger comes to. 

Péremne, a kind of augury, 
which took place when the ma- 
gistrates passed (per amnem) 
through a river or fountain after 
consulting the augurs. 

Pérendie, the day after to- 
morrow. For peremdie. ‘‘ Qua- 
si peremtd die,” says Charisius. 
That is, the day after a whole 
day has passed. 

Pérenna. ‘“ Dea cui sacri- 
ficia fiebant ut annare et peren- 
mare prosperé liceret,” says 
Macrobius. Ora Goddess to 
whom the Romans prayed that 
(perennaret) she would make 
their prosperity lasting. 

Pérennis, unfading. For per- 
annis. Durans per annos. 

Péreo, 1 perish, die. That 
is, in totum eo, I go totally 
away, disappear. Or, eo in 
pessimam rem. { Al. from 
Chegew, GUelpw, [ destroy: taken 
in a neuter sense. 

Perfectus, completely and 
exquisitely done, or who does 
so. Perfect. Fr. perficio, I 
do thorougbly. 


From = duo, 
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Perf idus, faithless, perfidious. 
See Pejuro. 

Perfrico frontem, I cast off 
shame. ‘‘ We say in Yorkshire, 
To rub one’s face over with a 
brass candlestick.”’ So Bailey, 
the able Editor of Forcellini, 
who gives this explanation : 
‘* Nam, cim in pudore sanguis 
in os diffundatur, qui erubescere 
nolunt, hi solent faciem manu 
perfricare ad ruborem illum de- 
tergendum, et sanguinem ad in- 
teriora repellendum.” 

Perfrictio, a violent shivering. 
Pr. perfrigeo, perfrigtum, per- 
fricitum. 

Perfunctorie, carelessly, 
slightly. Fr. fungor, functum. 
Per seems to mean here the 
same as zegl In msoude and 
mepsoody, to overlook, ¥ “ Cim 
quid non serio accuratur, sed ut 
officio perfunctt videamur, et 
quantum satis sit aut ad repre- 
hensionem vitandam aut ad ve- 
niam emerendam.” F, 

Perfusorius, superficial, Fr. 
fundo, fusum. ‘Vhat is, lightly 
sprinkled. See Perfunctorié. 
Also, dark, obscure. For per- 
fundo is to sprinkle over and so 
to cover or daub. 

Pergaména charta,  parch- 
ment. Adam: “ The exporta- 
tion of paper being prohibited 
by one of the Ptolemies out of 
envy against Eumenes, king of 
Pergamus, who endeavoured to 
rival him in the magnificence of 
his library, the use of parchment 
or the art of preparing skins for 
writing was discovered at Perga- 
mus, hence called pergamena.” 
in Suidas we have zepyapnvai, 
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Pergo, I go right on, advance, 
go on. For perrego, whence 
perregsi, pervert. ‘hat is, per- 
rigo me. Forcellini explains 
rego, *‘ to keep straight or from 
going wrong.” 

Pergrecor, 1 carouse like 
(Greci) the Greeks. See Gre- 
cor, 

Pergila, a balcony, gallery. 
“© Quia extra parietem pergit 
seu porrigitur.” F, So ‘Tego, 
Tegula. Or for porgula (as 
dEntes for dOntes, Ervum for 
Orvum,) for porrigula. It is 
explained also ‘*‘ coenaculum,” 
a garret or attic, with steps 
leading down to the street. Fes- 
tus: ‘* Coenacula, ad que scalis 
ascenditur.” Did these garrets 
project like balconies? In vine- 
yards it is an arbour formed by 
avine. ‘“ Ramorum PORREC- 
TA dispositio in modum pergu- 
le.” F. Itis also a hut. Au- 
sonius; ‘‘ Vilis arundineis cohi- 
bet quem pergula tectis.” The 
Delphin Editor says; “ Hic est 
tuguriolum arundinibus tectum, 
a similitudine pergule seu vitis 
jugate, Gall. treilie.” 

Pergulana, an arbour-vine. 
‘¢ Vitis quam nuper sibi cognitam 
esse ait Columeila. Ita fortasse 
dicta quod in modum pergule 
ejus palmites disponebantur.” 
F, 

Pérhibeo, I hold forth. Fr. 
habeo. 

Périclitor, Uhazard, try. Fr. 
periclum. 

Périctlum, Périclum, a trial, 
risk, hazard, danger. Fr. pe- 
rior, whence exrperior. So Ter- 
reo, Terriculum. 
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Périmo, 1 take thoroughly 
away; [ take out of the way, 
kill, Fr. emo, I take. 

Périnde, ina like or equal 
degree. When Pliny says, 
*¢ Utilissimum munus, sed non 
perinde populare,” inde is, on 
that account, in consequence, 
in the manner you would ex- 
pect from it, ¢ pro €0 quod ex 
ea re suspiceris.” And per in- 
creases the force of the dissimi- 
larity: Very useful, but not at 
all so popular in consequence 
as you would expect. ‘Terence : 
‘flee perinde sunt ut ilhhus 
animus quiea possidet.” Hull 
well observes: ‘ Inde has an 
immediate reference to the sup- 
posed origin of the latter from 
the former quality. And per to 
the thorough resemblance be- 
tween them.” Inde seems fuller 
expressed in proinde. 

Périocha, a summary. Tepto- 
Xi 

Périodus, a period. Tepiodoc. 

Périor: See Experior. 

Péripatétici, the Peripatetics. 


Tlepyratytsxot. 

Péripétasmata, hangings or 
arras, Ilepimeraopara. 

Périphrasis, circumlocution. 
Tlepigpacss. 

Périscélis, tdis,a garter. Ie- 
gioxeAts. 

Péristroma, arras. —_[egi- 
TTOWMA. 

Péristylium, Peéristylum, a 
cloister. IegscrvAsov. 


Peritus, experienced, expert. 
Fr. perior. See Experior. 
Perjurus, forsworn. 

Pejero. 


Permitto, I grant, allow, in- 


See 
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yield. In composition 
mitto has often the sense of 
giving. Indeed we may fre- 
quently perceive this meaning 
in the simple. “¢ Mittere cor- 
pus sepulchro” is to give, con- 
sign, commit to the tomy Se 
Virgil uses the compound: 
“ Rogum permittere flamme.” 
So from gw, I send, is éaw, I 
permit. 

Perna, the ham, shoulder, or 
leg of a pig. A gammon of 
bacon, THépya. It means also 
the heel, and is then from arépya. 
gL dropped, as in Penna for 
Ptenna. 

Pernicies, destruction. From 
per and neco or necis, 

Perniciosus, destructive. Fr, 
pernicies. 

Pernio, a chilblam on the 
heel. Fr, perna, a heel. 

Pernizx, pernicis, speedy, fleet. 
Fr. pernizxus, fr. pernitor, [tend 
forwards vigorously. ‘** Qui 
multo nisuw se movet.” F, 

Péro: See Appendix. 

Peroriga, Proriga, 

Péroro, I speak, harangue. 
See Oro. Here per is very. 
Also, | wind up a speech, con- 
clude. Properly, [ sum up the 
heads of my preceding discourse; 
I harangue and go (per) over 
the most important particulars. 

Pérosus, hating greatly. Fr. 
odi, osum. Osus is here de- 
ponent. 

Perpendicilum, a plumb-line 
orlevel. Fr. perpendo. “‘ Quo 
rectitudo aut obliquitas operis 
perpenditur et examinatur, 
plumbo a filo pendente.” F. 

Perpéram, rashly, inconside- 


trust, 
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rately, unsteadily ; and so amiss, 
wrongly. Gloss. Philoxen.: 
“* Perperus, mépmepos, moomeTns. 
Perperam, tvapcorws, moomerais. 
Perperam ago,  asprepevowas, 
mpomerevoncas.” Suidas: ‘* Ieg- 
megeverdas roometeiv.” Schleusner 
thinks this sense agrees better 
than others with 1 Cor. 13, 4: 
‘H ayany ov mepmegederos, ‘ non 
precipitanter agere solet, ne 
aliis noceat.” We may translate 
it © vana effutit, loquitur te- 
mere,” speaks unadvisedly and 
without thought. Polybius : 
oTMuvADS nab Ac&AOS xe mépmspos. 
Schleusner says that cepzegeo- 
pos and méomepos were formed 
from the Latin. Perperus was 
used by Accius. And, though | 
have not found so early a use of 
the word m a Greek writer, yet 
it isimprobable that such a word 
as perperus could have been in- 
troduced into the Greek from 
the Latin. ‘Technical words, 
such as omexovAatwe, xijvoos, cou- 
dcesov, are of a very different cha- 
racter. Salmasius thinks the word 
was peculiar to the Cilicians. 
Perpes, perpétis, uninterrupt- 
ed, contmual. Hence Nocte 
perpeti is, the whole night with- 
out any interruption. Taken 
from the flight of birds who 
(peiunt) make for places and 
stop not till (pertinguni) they 
reach them. Cicero: “ Grues 
loca calidiora petentes” &c. Or 
from men pursuing any object 
and pursuimg it without inter- 
mission till they obtain it. Com- 
pare Prepes. f Al. from wérw 
or wérowai, to fly. | Al. from 
pes, pedis. As said of those 
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who linger not while on foot. 
So perpetis would be put for 
perpedis. 

Perpélim, continually. Fr. 
perpes, perpetis. 

' Perpétro, Lachieve. Fr. patro. 

Perpétuus, continual. — Fr. 
perpes, perpetis. As Perspi- 
cuus. 

Perplexus, ambiguous. That 
is, twisted, involved, intricate. 

Perguam, very. Cicero : 
“« Perguam breviter perstrinxi,” 
That is, tam perbreviler quam 
maxime, 

Perséphoné, Proserpine. THeg- 
cegovy. 

Persévero, I _ persevere, 
“Cum constanua animi et qua- 
dam quasi severitate persto.” F. 

Persica, a peach-tree. I1<g- 
Cin LYnAZO. 

Persolata, Persollata: See 
Appendix. 

Persona, a mask used by 
players, representing the human 
face. Hence an image or figure 
in chalk, &c. And, as players 
used these persone to represent 
particular characters, hence per- 
sona is applied to playing a 
part or supporting a character, 
and means a character, part, 
office so supported. And, be- 
cause the persona represented 
the face and character of some 
particular individual, hence it 
meant also a person, individual. 
Fr. persono. Because the 
voice of the actor passed 
through the aperture in the 
mask which corresponded with 
the mouth, so that the actor 
spoke through it. We should 
have expected persona. “ Im- 
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merito,” says Burgess on the 
other hand, “ viris doctis displi- 
culsse putem mutatam quantita- 
tem. Namgue in derivatis, suis 
etiam, nol semper quantitatem 
observant Latini.” ¥ Al. for 
perzona fr, mepilwvdw, | gird 
round ; 
a girdle which goes round. 
Hence perizona, perzona. 
Personata: See Persolata. 


Perspicax, acute. Qui per- 
spicit. 

Perspicuus, clear, evident. 
Fr. perspicio. So Muto, Mu- 
tuus. 


Persulto, leap about, bound. 
For persalto. 

Pertica, a long staff, pole. 
For pertiga (as saCer for saGer) 
fr. pertigo, pertingo, to reach to. 
As from Frago, Frango, 1S 
Fragilis. Or from pertigi. Per- 
tica seems properly to be along 
pole for reaching to objects. 
Ulpian : ‘* Pertice quibus ara- 
nez deterguntur.” Here the 
pertica was used for reaching to 
spiders and removing them. 

Pertinax, very tenacious, ob- 
stinate, persevering. Ir, per 
and tenax. 

Perversus, turned very much 
the wrong way, distorted, awk- 
ward, froward, perverse. Fr. 
perverto. 

Pervicaz, obstinate, stubborn. 
Fr. pervico, pervinco, as from 
Frago, Frango, is Fragilis, One 
who will go on till he conquers. 
Ad vincendum perseverans. 

Pervius, easy to be passed. 
Per quem est via. 

Pes, pedis, afoot. From the 
fBolic més, wedds, whence: wéy, 


or a word srepitavy,: 
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médidoy, medov. Wachter refers to 
Celt. pedd. Also, a foot im 
verse, because a verse goes on 
so many feet. Also, the mea- 
sure of a foot. Also, like Gr. 
mous, modos, the halser in a ship. 
Also, a louse. See Pediculus. 

Pesstmus, worst. Properly, 
lowestin degree or kind, Fr. pes- 
sum, down, down to the bottom. 
The Latins say Pessum eo, to 
go to destruction. And Pes- 
sumdo is to destroy. 

Pesstilus, the bar or bolt of 
a door. Fr. t&éacado0s, whence 
passulus, (as xpaimAdy, crapUla,) 
pessulus. q Or suppose that, 
as BATT urd is from zéacow, 
so myocados was formed from 
THOTW. 

Pessum, down, down. to the 
bottom. Lucretius: ‘ Multe 
per mare pessum Subsedere suis 
pariter cum civibus  urbes.” 
Whence, if a state is said ‘‘ ire 
pessum, it is meant that 
such a state is going to the 
bottom, or going to be ruimed. 
Pessum is for pedessum, fr. 
pedes versim. Iu a direction 
towards the feet. {J Al. from 
Buoctv, depth, whence bessum 
and pessum. Y into E, as oTy- 
etid, oTvria, sEntio. Or fr. 
Baooov, deeper. §f Al. from 
bere, pensum, pessum, as Pan- 

Pansum, Passum, From 
ee notion of bodies weighing 
and sinking by their weight. 
Compare Pondus from Pendo. 

Pessum, Pessus, a pessary. 
Iléoo0s. 

Pessumdo, Pessundo, | give 
or send (pessum) to the bottom, 
I ruin, destroy. 
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Pestilens, pestilent. 
tis. Like Opulens. 

Pestis, a ruin or destruction 
by plague, fire, &c. For per- 
estis fr. peredo, | eat away, con- 
sume; supine peresum and per- 
estum. For edo makes esum 
and estum, whence estrix. ¥ 
Al. from zézyoras pp. of raw, 
whence (from wéayuas) was mice, 
detriment.! 

Pétalium, an ointment made 
from the leaves of nard.  Ilera- 
Aloy. 

Pétaminarius, a tumbler or 
juggler. Fr. wetapevos, flying. 

Pétaso, a gammon of bacon. 
Tletacay. 

Pétasus, a covering for the 
head like a broad-brimmed hat 
to keep off the heat of the sun. 
Tléracos. 

Pétaurista, one who darted 
his body from the petaurum. 
Tleravesorys. 

Pétaurum, a machine used in 
the spectacles from which men 
were raised to a great height, 
and then seemed to fly to the 
ground. I[léravpov. 

Pétigo, same as Impetigo. 

Petidlus, a little foot; the 
stalk of fruits. Fr. pediolus fr. 
pes, pedis. 

Péto, i desire, beg, request, 
covet, seek for, 1 desire to 
reach, make for, go towards. I 
desire to reach in fencing, 1 aim 
at, thrust at, seek. Fr. zoléw, 
moi, whence petho, (as yOv, 
gEnu), and peto, as Aa@ew, la- 
Teo; avééw, puTeo. GJ The 


Fr. pes- 


1 Al. for pastis from pasco, pastum. 
q Al. from eco, to fall. 


Etym. 


Latin beto was to go, which 
might be changed to peto. Or 
peto might be even from tém or 
mew, to press, to press on. For 
Baw, Baivw, is properly to press 
on, as Bdaois, a base, is from 
Bdéw, Baiow, to pressdown. J 
Al. from amaité or éraita, 1 
beg. Dropping A, as in Rura 
from “Agovee; or HK, as in Ru- 
ber, Rufus. But then E should 
be long. (| Al. from zeddw, 
neda, 1 bind, and so compel, bid, 
&e. Gf Tooke: “ From Anglo- 
Sax. biddan, to bid.” The 
Germ. beten and bitten, and 
Dutch pittan are also ment’ oned 
by Wachter: who mentions also 
Germ. bieten, porrigere. 

Pétoriium, Peétorritum, a 
Gallic carriage or waggon. 
From its four wheels. ‘“* By 
the Welsh and Armorics, the 
guards of the ancient Gallic and 
British language, four is to this 
day expressed by pedwar or 
petour. Hence petoritum.” W. 
The Afolic wéropes, four, bears 
a strong resemblance. But it 
seems likely that rium is from 
the Celtic. For Irish rit, rho- 
tha, Welsh rhod, Germ. rad, 
Armoric rat, mean a wheel.? 

Pétra, a rock, stone. Ierpa. 

Petro, a ram. Fr. petra. 
From the hardness and rough- 
ness of its flesh. 

Pétilans, freakish, skittish, 
saucy, wanton, lustful. Fr. peéo. 
‘Qui quoslibet sine discrimine 
petit et lacessit.” F. Said pro- 
perly of rams butting. See Pe- 
tulcus.. 


2 Wachter in Rad. 
2u 
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Pétulcus, apt (petere) to butt 
or strike, frisking, wanton, Fr. 
petulus, then petulicus, (as Po- 
pulus, Populicus,) petulcus. So 
Hiulcus, 

Pexatus, clothed (pexa veste) 
in a new garment, with the nap 
on and combed or dressed. 

Phecasium, a kind of shoe 
worn by the Greeks. aixa- 
Th0V. 

Phenon, the planet Saturn. 
Daivay. 


Phaéthon, Phaéthon. 23- 
Gory. 
Phago, dnis, a glutton. a- 


UA 

ay. 

Phalecum carmen, the hen- 
decasyllabic verse. From the 
inventor Phalecus, say 'Teren- 
tianus and Servius. 

Phélange, Palange, rollers 
to put under ships to roll them 
forward. Hence, levers to 
carry or raise weights with. 
And large clubs. SédaAayyai. 

Phalanz, a phalanx, é- 
Aays. i 

Phalére, trappings for horses. 
Any ornaments or finery. a- 
Apa. 

_ Phallus, ligneus penis. ®ad- 
AOS. 

Phantasia, fancy, 
idea. Pavracia. 

Phantasma, a spectre. 
TAT. 

Pharétra, a quiver. Sapérpa. 


notion, 


Duy- 


Pharmacopola, a druggist. 
DPappaxonwarns. 

Pharmacum, a drug. Dée- 
Manor. 

Pharmdcus, an execrable 
wretch. Dapuands. 


Phasélus, a gally, pinnace. 


PHR 
Also, a kidney-bean. Both 
from daonAos. 

Phaseolus, a kidney-bean. 
Pacyoros. 


Phasianus, a pheasant. 
oravos. 

Phengites, a pellucid stone. 
Deyyitns. 

Phiala, a cup. 

Phiditia, 
Deiditia. 

Philéma, akiss. Diana. 

Philologus, a philologist. &:- 
AGAov0S. 

Philésophia, philosophy. &:- 
Aowogia. 

Philosbphus, a philosopher. 
DirAdooGos. 

Philtrum, alove-potion. Bia- 
TpOv. 

Philyra, the linden tree. Si- 
AUpa. 

Phimus, a dice-box.  Pipis. 

Phoca, asea-calf. Daxy. 

Phebas, a priestess of Phee- 
bus. ®oiBes. 

Pheebé, Diana. ®oiBy. 

Phebus, the Sun. DoiBos. 

Pheniceus, Peeniceus, of a 
scarlet color. Wosvixeos. 

Phenicoptérus, a bird called 
the phenicopter. Dosvixomrepos. 

Phenix, a phenix, the fabu- 
lous bird. ®oimé. 

Phonascus, a teacher of elo- 
cution; the leader of a choir. 
Dovacxes. 

Phormio, a mat. Bopioy. 

Phosphorus, the morning star. 
Pwo Popos. 

Phrasis, diction, style. Dpa- 
Gigs 

Phrénésis, frenzy. Deévyors. 

Phrygidnes, persons who 
embroidered clothes with nee- 


Pa- 


Diary. 
Spartan dinners. 
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dle-work. From the Phrygians, 
who were skilled in it. Pliny: 
** Acu facere Idei Phryges in- 


venere.” Virgil has “ Phry- 
giam chlamydem.” 
Phrygius, appertaining to 


Cybele who was worshipped 
chiefly on Ida, a mountain of 
Phrygia. 

Phu, a sound of aversion 
from a bad smell. From the 
sound. Or from Gr. 6, 

Phy, a sound of surprise. Fr. 
ont 


eli a prison.  vda- 

"Y Phijlacterium, an amulet. 
Dudaxtipiov. 

Phylarchus, the head of a 
tribe. Dvarapyos. 

Physéter, the whirlpool, a 
fish. Ducyrip. 


Phiysicus, relating to watural 
philosophy. @ucints. 

Phystognomon, a physiogno- 
mist. Ducioyvapwy. 

Phystologia, physiology. ®v- 
wloAovic. 

Practilum, an expiatory sacri- 
fice. A crime which needs 
expiation. Fr. pio. As Spec- 
to, Spectaculum. 

"Pica, a magpie. ‘ Omnino,” 
says Ainsworth, ‘a masc. pi- 
cus.” As Lupus, Lupa. § 
Or from the same derivation 
with picus. ¥J Al. from qoimiay, 
contr. wolxy, various-colored. 

Picata uva, a grape which 
had the smell and taste (pecis) of 
pitch. 

Picea, the pitch tree. 
shedding (picem) pitch. 

Piceus, black (instar picis) 
like pitch, 


As 


Picris, idis, bitter lettuce. 
Tixpls. 
Pictor, a painter. Fr. pingo, 


pingtum, pinctum, pictum. 


Pictura, a painting. Fr. 
pingo, pictum., 
Picus, a woodpecker. Fr. 


meixw, same as Faivw, to pluck 
wool ; hence to pluck generally. 
q Or from Germ. picken, bicken, 
to beat with the beak, to peck. 
Or from Germ. picken, bicken, 
Welsh pzgo, to pick, or pierce. 

Pitias, piety, affection, Xc. 
Fr. pous. 

Piger, unwilling, loth, list- 
less, slothful. Fr. piget. Quem 
piget, quem dolet, cui molestum 
est, to whom any thing is pain- 
ful, wearying, irksome, trouble- 
some. wet Piger scribendt ferre 
laborem” is one to whom the 
bearing of the labor of writing 
is painful, wearying, or irk- 
soime.,? 

Piget, it pains, causes regret 
or sorrow, grieves, troubles, 
wearies; it 1s painful, unplea- 
sant, troublesome, wearisome, 
irksome. For pigret from m- 
xeds; or at once from mixds, 
which Hesychius states to bea 
dialectic form of mixgds, bitter, 
pungent. ‘That is, pungit me, 
Saxcbupdv éors. Piget seems to 
have reference rather to regret 
than to irksomeness. Sallust : 
** Dum me civitatis morum piget 
TEDETOQUE.” It gives me re- 
gret and it wearies me. Dona- 
tus: ‘“‘ Pudet quod turpe est ; 


1 «¢ From Hebrew PGD or PGR, de- 
bilitari, tardati, pigrescere.” V. 
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piget quod DOLET.” { Al. from 
émelyss, webyes, urget. J Others 
refer piget to piger, and piger or 
pigrus to mixpds which Hesy- 
chius explains by édpyadgos. 
{| Haigh supposes peger put for 
pager, (as sllex from xAAé,) 
from a word ra yupds, same as 
mays, thick, dull. Rather from 
maxos, Hol. TUK UP» 

Pigmentum, a paint, rouge. 
Disguise. Fr. pigo, pingo, ‘as 
from Figo, Fingo, is Figmen- 
tun}. 

Pignus, a pledge, pawn; a 
stake, wager; a forfeit or fine 
paid as a pledge of future good 
behaviour ; a pledge, proof, 
assurance. For picnus fr. zux- 
vos, firm. As making a con- 
vention firm, or establishing it 
on a firm footing. ( Or fr. 
pepigi from pango, whence Pac- 
tum and Compact. A pledge 
being necessary to the agree- 
ment or compact made. 

Pila, a mortar. Fr. widdo, 
miA@, to condense. GY Or for 
pisula fr. piso, pinso. As from 
Figo, Fingo, is Figulus. 

Pila, a pillar formed of a 
heap of stones or bricks. Also, 
a mole or pier by the sea-side. 
Fr. wiAcw, iad, to stuff closely. 
q Or, as cApos signified not only 
the mortar, but the pestle or 
cylinder employed in the mortar, 
so pila acquired the sense of 
pillar through the same transi- 
tion. Ff Al. from Saxon pil, 
moles. ‘The Welsh peter, Germ. 
pfeiler, are a pillar. 


1 Todd in Pile. 
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Pila, a ball to play with or 
vote with. Anything round as 
a ball, Also, a ball of wool or 
rags, or stuffed with. straw, made 
to represent the human head, 
and placed in the way of wild- 
beasts to irritate them. Fr. 
midos, wool stuffed. ' But the I 
should thus be short. Yet we: 
have féra from ¢Hpés. Indeed 
Eustathius states that wiAog sig- 
nified a ball, and quotes Suidas : 
‘H Adpiwon chaipitovocn airm, | 
Though Vossius seems to object 
that Suidas here states that for 
coaipa the Greeks said also 
maAaAa, and that hence the Latins 
formed their pila. J Or from 
moros, the globe; which might 
be transferred to a globe or 
globular body. Or fr. oddw, 
mod, torollround. Hence pila, 
as xOvs, clnis, @ Al. from 
pilus. As stuffed with hair. 
Or, (as Tis neglected in Penna 
from IIrevye,) from aridoy, a 
downy feather. 

Pilentum, a soft easy chartot. 
As covered with (aidos) wool 
stuffed together to make it easier. 
Virgil: ‘* Palentis in MOLLI- 
Bus.” YJ Macrobius states that 
formerly in the sacred proces- 
sions the sacred instruments used 
to be placed in the pilenta, and 
adds, ‘ pellibus aut lana coactili 
(qua widtos Gracé dicitur, unde 
pilentis nomen) contegi consue- 
visse ne vulgo conspicerentur.” 

Pileus, a hat. Fr. widog or 
aiaiov, a hat. 

Pilo, L pull off (plum) the 
hair from. Also, 1 begin to 
have hair. 


Pilo, Urob, pillage. Fr. $i- 
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Agw, Giaw, I rob. As Poenus 
from ®oi£. Blomfield * seems 
to wish to expunge this word 
from the Greek language. But 
It occurs in too many places and 
Edds. to allow us to excom- 
municate it.” However, if it is 
to be expunged, pi/o may be put 
for pelo fr. gyrtw, gyro. As 
aHyw, flgo; pHype,rima. So 
amrExw, plico; AEmop, IIber, 
q Al. from mAdw, 710d. * Quia 
fures STIPANT ea que furan- 
tur,” says Dacier, 

Pilo, (whence Oppilo,) I 
block up. IlsAdw, midd. 

Pilula, a pill. That is, a 
little ball. Fr. pila. 

Pilum, a pestle. Fr. wiadu, 
maw, to beat close and thick. 
q Or contracted from pistil- 
lum, somewhat as Velum from 
Vexillum. 

Pilum, a javelin. As being 
in shape like a ( pilum) pestle. 
q Al. from the North. Welsh 
bilan is a spear; Germ, pfeil is 
adart. Belg. pyl is an arrow.3 

Pilum primum, the first com- 
pany of soldiers armed with the 
pilum. 

Pilus,ahair, ‘ Fr. wridov, a 
downy feather. For what scales 
are 1n fish, and feathers in birds, 
that hairs are for the most part 
in terrestrial animals.” V. The 
T dropt, as in Penna from 
Tirewe. f Or from Goth. fil- 
han, to hide, cover: to which 
Wachter refers the Celtic Feil, 


1 Ad Asch. Agam. 475, Choéph. 988. 
* See Ernestiad Hom. Hymn. in Mer- 
cur. 159. 
3 Wachter in Pfeil. 
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the hide or natural covering of 
animals ; and the Celtic Pil, 
which, he says, means bark, as 
it surrounds and covers a tree. 
So hair covers the head, and 
indeed nearly all the body. 

Pimpléa, 2 Muse. As in- 
habiting the mountain Pimpla 
in the neighbourhood of Olym- 
pus, 

Pinarii and Potitti, two fa- 
milies chosen to preside over 
the sacrifices made to Hercules, 
Livy says of them: ‘ Adhibitis 
ad ministerium dapemque Poti- 
tiis ac Pinariis, que tum fami- 
liz maximé inclyte ea loca in- 
colebant.” ‘The account .then 
of Servius is fictitious: ‘ Fer- 
tur Potitius dici, quod eorum 
auctor epulis sacris potztus sit ; 
Pinarius, quod eis FAMES epu- 
larum sacrarum  indicta sit. 
Hoc enim eis Hercules dixisse 
dicitur, ‘Yweis 88 wewacers.” 

Pincerna, a cupbearer. One 
who (xspvé é5 7d aivev) mixes 
wine for drinking. J Or for 
picerna (as N is addedin Fran- 
go, Lingo) from émixipyys, Cm- 
xipyys) from éaixipyaw. Pincer- 
na is a word “ cadentis Latini- 
tatis.” 

Pingo, I represent by lines 
and colors; 1 color, dye, paint; 
I adorn, deck. Fr. géyyw, I 
illummate. Hence phingo, (as 
tEyyw, tingo,) and pingo, as 
Poenus from @oivé. Seneca: 
© Stellis prngitur ether.” ( Or 
from ay, 1 fix, setin; whence 
pigo (as from Hyw is also fl- 
go), and pingo, as N is added 
in Lingo. So Fingo 1s from 
Inyo. Jones explains pingo, 
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‘““T ix colors on anything.” 
q Or from ive’, wivaxos,a ta- 
blet onjwhich a picture has been 
painted, and also a_ picture. 
Hence mivaxdw, mvaxd, I im- 
print ona tablet; whence pin- 
co, pingo. {| Al. from cixw, I 
resemble; taken in| the active 
sense, I make to resemble, 
From Feixw, phico, is phigo, 
(as plaGa from 7A4 Ka), phingo, 
(as N is added in Lingo,) and 
pingo, as Poenus from Doig. 

Pinguis, fat, thick. From 
muxvos, thick ; transp. uyxdc, 
pinkis, pinguis (as seKor, 
seQUor; IinKo, liuQUo), pin- 
guis. Or, if the N be added, 
from aéruxa, whence zuxis, 
thick, and the known zoxe, 
thickly. §[ As from dAods is 
dENsus; so from rayis might 
be penchis, whence penguis, (as 
from A:X@ is iNGUa), for soft- 
ness pinguis, as from ’Evrds is 
intus,' 


Pinna, a shell-fish called a 


naker. TTivva. 
Pinna,< the pinnacle of a 
wall or tower. It is, says 


Wachter, from the Celt. penn, 
pinn, a summit, top. But Vos- 
sius deduces it from pinna, a 
wing ; comparing the Greek 
arégov and mregvyiov used for the 
wing of a building. Schleusner 
translates mrepuysoy Tou  iepot 


1 Al. from wiw, I make plump, whence 
mlwy, fat, and myseA}, fatness. As from 
Taw, Téyw, mémaxa was formed maxis ; 
so from ziw, might have been formed zi- 
yo, némixa, mixvs, whence piNchis, pin- 
guis. But it is safer to take a word ab- 
solutely existing. 
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‘* fastigium seu superior pars 
templi.” Whence then is pin- 
na, a feather, wing? From 
atewy, winged, Jol. arevye, 
whence piinna, (as tTEyye, tln- 
go; Evrds, Intus,) then pinna, 
as Penna is also for HTevwe. 
But Vossius thus: “ From the 
ancient pinnus, acute, which is 
from Hebrew PNA, angulus.” 
Pinnus, acute, is deduced by 
Wachter from the same Celtic 
word pinn, a summit, mentioned 
above. Pinna is also the wing 
of a fish, or fin. Sax. jin, 
Dutch vin. 

Pinnaculum, a pinnacle. Fr. 
pinna. 

Pinnicillus, a pencil. 
made (e pinnis) of feathers. 

Pinnirapus: “ A gladiator 
who aimed at and tried (rapere) 
to seize (pinnam) the summit 
of the helmet of his opponent.” 
Forcellini. See Pinna. Ma- 
dan explains pznwa the crest of 
the helmet as being adorned 
with peacock’s ( pinnis) plumes, 
and adds: ‘‘ The figure of a 
fish was on the helmet. As 
pinna also means a fin, perhaps 
the pinnirapus was called from 
his endeavouring to catch this m 
his net.” 

Pinnotéres, a fish, the guard 
of the pinna fish. Tiwvorgoys. 

Pinso, I bray, bruise, beat. 
For piso, as N is added in Lin- 
go, &c. Piso is even read in 
some copies: or edd. of Varro 
and Pliny. It is fr. wricw fut. 
of xticow or triw. ‘T dropt, as 
in Penna from Hrewe. Indeed 
Donnegan states thatthe original 
form of mzricow was sicow. 


As 


re —rTrr 


And truly, as zicow is from ziw, 
miow, to press close. So #Toass 
for wots. 

Pinus, a pine tree. For pi- 
tus fr. witus. Or rather fr. wi- 
tus, whence qitvives, mitvos, and 
pinus, as Remus for Retmus. 
@ Hemsterhuis and Valckenaer 
supposed that there was an old 
word zivos, which produced zivaé, 
a plank as made of pine wood, 
and pinus. 

Pio, | appease or propitiate 
by sacrifices; [ purge or ex- 
plate by sacrifices. Fr. dua, I 
sacrifice; AZol. vw, (as Bip, 
P70,) saiteitee phio, and pio, as 
Peenus from oie. GF Al. 
from pius. Pié colo.’ 

Piper, pepper. Teémeg. 

Pipératus, peppery, biting. 
Fr. piper. 

Pipio, to peep or cry as a 
chicken. Fr. mimitw, fut. rizicw, 
TIT. 

Pipio, the young of birds, as 
( pipiens ) peeping. 

Pipo, same as Pipio. 

Pipuilum, a crying out or 
iTS against any one. ‘That 

» by imitating the mournful 
im of birds. Fr. pipio. The 
Latins said also Occentare ante 
ostium. 

Pirata,a pirate. Tesparys. 

Pirus, Pyrus, a pear-tree, 
Fr, dmc, whence apiRus, (as 
povcdawyv, musaRum,) and pirus, 
as “Apoupe, Rura. J Al. from 
mupos gen. Of ie, fire. Pears 
being conical like the ascent of 


fire. f ‘* Anglo-Sax. per. 


1 Al. from fw, same as méw, matw, I 
restrain, still, appease. 
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Welsh peren. From Celt. per, 
sweet.” W. ¥ ‘From Syriac 
pert.” Tt. 

Piscina, a fish-pond. Fr. 
piscis. Also any pond or place 
for holding water. Also a 
bathing place. ‘‘ Quoniam in 
piscinis etiam homines natabant, 
invaluit consuetudo ut omnes in 
hune usum collecte aque, sive 
frigid, sive calide, piscine di- 
cantur, quamvis in his nihil 
piscium sit.” F, 

Piscis, a fish. Fr. wiw, ticxw, 
minicxw, to drink. We say, He 
drinks like a fish. § Al. from 
the North. “Goth. isk, An- 
glo-Sax. Jjisc, Armor.  pesc, 
Welsh pysg.” W.? 

Pisinnus: See Appendix. 

Piso: See Pinso. 

Piso,amortar. Fr. piso, pin- 
50. 

Pistacium, 
Ierexioy. 

Pistillum, 


a pistachio nut. 


a pestle to pound 
with, Fr. pinso, pinstum, pis- 
tum. Or fr. piso, pistum. 
Pistor, a pounder of corn; 
also, a kneader of corn, a bread- 
maker, baker. See Pistillum. 
Pistrilla, a hand-mill. — Fr. 
pistum, whence pistrina, pistri- 
nula, pistrilla. See Pistillum. 
So Pousnile 
Pistris, Pistrix, for Pristis. 
Pisum, pease. TIlicov. 
Pithécium, an ape. Ts4x10v. 
Pithos, Pitheus, a meteor in 


2 «From Chald. pusha, to multiply: 
because of their vast increase.” Tt. 
‘‘From Chaldee PSF, defecit. As being 
in appearance mutilated, having no feet.” 
Martini. 
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shape like a cask. Tifos, m- 
bavs. 

Pitisso: See Pytisso. 

Pittacium, a billet or scroll 
fixed to something else by 
means of pitch. Also, a billet 
generally. Also, a plaster. Iir- 
TAXKIOY. 

Pitutta, phlegm,  rheum. 
For ptuita fr. rtéw, I spit. But 
Schneider supposes aitiw to 
have been either the original or 
a lengthened form of zt¥o. F 
Or fr. wutigw, to spit out; fut. 
muTicw, wuTsG, transp. mituwo. | 
“Fr, gitra, pitch. Because 
the humor is of the consistence 
of pitch.” Tt. Rather, from 
mituis, resin. 

Pius, devout, pious. Qui 
pirat, one who propitiates the 
Gods by sacrifice. But this 
sense of pius is very rare. It 
usually means, one who is_ well 
disposed to and treats with reve- 
rential regard his parents, rela- 
tives, and country; one who 
is kind, humane, and courteous, 
justand upright to all. Is it 
because a person, who was de- 
vout to the Gods, was considered 
as hikely to fulfil his duty to all 
ina becoming manner? Thus 
Johnson, after defining Godli- 
ness to mean piety to God, 
explains it “a general observa- 


tion of all the duties prescribed 


by religion.” J Or from @eioc, 
pertaining to God; Aéol. déios, 
(as Oy, Pie,) whence pius, as 
Poenus from ®oing. As we say 
Godly, i. e. godlike. And hence 
it was applied to duty to man. 
Damm: “ @zovd}c, qui Dei 
reverentiam ob oculos ponit: 
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non exclusi tamen ef notione 
qua similitudo moralis innuitur. 
Od. 8,121: "He gidckewos xct 
TEs vdos éori Geoudys, 1. €. et eX- 
emplo divino respondens. Di- 
vinum enim quam maximé est 
bene facere indigis.””? 

Piz, picis, pitch. Fr. wicca, 
tice, 3% being changed to 
X, as ulySSex, ulyXes, and 
perhaps niXor for niSSor. Ff 
Or, as wvé is fr. atm, mémuxe, 
mux, moEw 3 so pix may be fr. 
mio, mémina, mixw, aigw. For 
nicoa is itself from iw, miow, to 
make thick. J Or for péa fr. 
myyw, m4go, to make compact. 
q Others derive picts from the 
North, ‘‘ Anglo-Sax. pic, Welsh 
pyg, Belg. pik.” W. 

Placenta, a cake. Fr. wAa- 
x0US, SEN. TAAKOEVTOS, (TAUKEYTOS). 
q Al. from gen. sAaxotytos. 

Pidceo, I suit the taste or 
temper of, please. Fr. weréAuxee 
(wémaaxa) pf. of reraaw, 1 come 
near to. ‘‘Non propter acces- 
sum ad locum, qudd soleamus 
jungi lis que placent, aut sepa- 
rari ab lis que displicent: sed 
propter accessum  tropicum, 
qui convenientia nature, indolis, 
voluptatis et morum definitur,” 
W. So the Greeks use zpooyw- 
géw, 1 come towards. Euripi- 
des: Xpy 03 Lévov wév xdora mpoo- 
xwpsly moa. ** Oportet hospi- 
tem valde s— ACCOMMODARE 
civitati,” is Barnes’s_ version. 
q Al. from wAax (i. e. tAaxew,) 


1 Haigh says: ‘Fr. wads, feeding, 
nourishing.” Rather, from mids, from 
mlw, whence malyw, to fatten, and so 
nourish, 
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fut. 2. of aAéxw, I weave. As we 
say ‘To insinuate oneself into 
the favor of. G& Al. from q:- 
garanae pf. of gaagw, whence 
Blandus and Blandior. 

Placidus, mild, gentle, placid. 
For placitus fr. placeo. ‘Vhat 
is, pleased. Or from placeo, 
as Fulgeo, Fulgidus. That is, 
acting so as to please, amiable. 

Placitum, an opinion, decree. 
Quod placet seu placitum est. 

Placo, 1 make quiet and 
placid, calm, allay. From pla- 
ceo, whence placidus. So Sédo 
from Sédeo. GF Or from wadé, 
mAuxds, a flat surface ; whence the 
idea of evenness, 1 make even. 

Plaga, a blow. Fr. raaya, 
Dor, of zany. 

Plaga, a space, region, tract." 
Pyertive accr of maak, a flat 
surface, 

Plaga, a net or toil used by 
hunters for catching wild beasts. 
For placa fr. male ft oF 
ThExco, to weave, twine. ‘That 
is, from a word Trax.” 

’ Plagium, the crime of kid- 
napping. Fr, mhayios, crafty. 
Hesychius : Hazyior 8¢As01. Sui- 
das: IHAxyiws SoAiws. F Or fr. 
maya (whence also tAcyio1) fut. 
2. of watw, I make to wander or 
zo from the straight path, I decoy. 

Plagila, a leaf or sheet of 
paper. For placula fr. wadé, 


mAandc, a leaf. 


1 In Livy 9,41, where some suppose 
plaga to be used in a new sense, Crevier 
remarks: ** Plagam hic cum Dujatio in- 
telligimus REGIONEM.” 

2 «* Ulitius states that plag@ are smaller 
nets, and such as are used in narrow 
places, and derives them from wAd-yos : 
Quia oblique objiciuntur.” F. 


Etym. 
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Plagila, a curtain or hanging. 
As being net-work, Fr. plaga, 
a net. Forcellini explains ‘ pul- 
vinares plage in Nonius, “ RE- 
BNE ULA quibus pulvini invol- 
vuntur.” 4 Or fr. sade, wraxds, 
a plank, table. So as to answer 
to ‘Tabulatum, drapery. 

Planca, a plank. For placa 
fr. mAdE, mtAaxos, a plank. N 
added, as in Plango. ‘* Germ. 
plank, Welsh plange.’ eee ea | 
Or fr. planus, whence planica, 
(as Manus, Manica,) planca. 

Planctus, a beating of the 
breast. Fr. plango, plangtum, 
planctum. 

Plancus, having broad feet. 
For placus fr. tAxxdess, tAaxods, 
broad. N added as in deNsus. 
Gq Or for planicus fr. planus. 

Planeta, a planet. HWaavyrys. 

Plango, | beat, strike ; 1 beat 
my body for grief on account of, 
I lament. For plago, (as Pago, 
Pango,) fr. maayo fut. 2. of 
nanoow, L strike. 

Planguncila, a little puppet. 
Fr. raayyor. 

Planipédes, actors of a low 
order, who acted ‘* non in sug- 
gestu scene, sed in plano,” on 
the floor. Others understand 
them of such as acted with bare 
feet, and not in socks or buekins. 

Planities,a plain surface. Fr, 
planus. 

Planta, the sole of the foot. 
Fr. planus, flat; whence planita, 
planta; or rather planida, plan- 
da, for softness planta. Or for 
planata. 

Planta: See Appendix. 

Plantarium, a nursery (plan- 
tarum) of young trees. 

2x 
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Planto, 1 plant, transplant. 
“ Per plantam arborem sero aut 
transero.” F, 

Planus, an impostor. Hadvos. 

Planus, plain, flat, level. 
From wade, aauxis, whence 
mwAaxivos, flat like a plank. Hence 
placinus, plainus, planus. 
Al. from a word saAavos from 
awadw, whence perhaps zaards, 
flat. [Adm seems to be put for 
merciw, Whence (through meat) 
is possibly zéAayos, the wide sea, 
and méAavos, a wide cake. 
Al. from radravos, (from rAeros, 
breadth,) taken in the sense of 
broad, though it is used to sig- 
nify the plane-tree from its broad 
leaves. Or plain and flat like 
the leaf of the plane-tree. Hence 
platnus, planus. YJ Al. from 
naAatove, tomake broad. | Al. 
from wércvos, (mAdyos,) a cake of 
blood or of any thing concrete.! 

Planus, plain, manifest, clear. 
Fr. planus, level. As opposed 
to things which are rough, rug- 
ged, and difficult to go over. 

Plasma, a thing formed or 
feigned. Also, a gargle for the 
throat to form the voice and to 
makeit liquid and clear. Tadopa. 

Plasmo, I form of earth. Fr. 
plasma or TAdope. 

Plasso, form. TWadocw. 

Plastes, a potter, caster in 
moulds, maker of figures in earth 
or plaster. Dadorns. 

Plitalea, Plétea, the spoon- 
bill. Fr. raasds, cic, broad, flat. 
Grew: “The shoveller or spoon- 


1 Al. from émriavhs, 'wAavhs, taken in 
the sense of not causing to err, and so 
level. 
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bill: the former name the more 
proper, the end of the bill being 
BROAD likea shovel; not con- 
cave like a spoon, but perfectly 
FLAG 


Platanon, a_ plantation of 
plane-trees. TAaravav. 

Platanus, the  plane-tree. 
WAaravos. 

Pilatéa, a broad street or 
court. [WaAereia. 


Platessa, a fish like a sole. 
Fr. raaris. As being flat. 

Plaudo, { make a loud noise 
by beating or striking; I[ ap- 
plaud by clapping with my 
hands. From ¢Adw, to strike ; 
or from a verb gaadw, Gravdyy. 
Compare tenDo, roDo, mor- 
Deo. { Or from zaaruyite, I 
strike the water with an oar; 
whence, [ make a noise gene- 
rally by striking. So aAatoyéw 
is to beat and to clap. From 
fut, 2. zAaroyide, cutting off T 
and I’, we have wAauido, tAavda, 
q Or, suppose a word aAatua- 
Sw, in the sense of waaruyivo. 
‘Ehen from fut. 2. taatuade, we 
have wAavadea, raavda. Some- 
what as Plautus from TAatiw- 
tos. Or from wAuruacde, (same 
as maatuato,) we have plausdo, 
plaudo. 4 Al. from perlaudo, 
whence pellaudo, plaudo. Here 
the noise of clappmg with the 
hands is the original meaning, 
and then follows that arising 
from anything else. But the 
conjugations are different. 

Plaustbilis, worthy of or re- 
ceiving applause, pleasing. Fr. 
plaudo, plausum. 

Plaustrum, a heavy waggon. 
Fr, plausum, as from Claudo, 
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Clausum, is Claustrum. Plaudo 
is to make a nolse In any man- 
ner. Ovid: “ Plaudit crepi- 
tante ciconia rostro.” Virgil 
has “‘ sTRIDENTIA plaustra.” 

Plautus, having broad flap- 
ping ears. Fr. tAardwros, contr. 
TABUTOS. 

Plebes, Plebs, the common 
people. Fr. tanfos, All. tango, 
(as od@ap, Aol. od@ag,) whence 
plebis, as dudw, amBo; obGup, 
u Ber, 

' Plebs: See Plebes. 

Plecto, I strike, beat. Fr. 
memaynuTar pp. of  wAyocow. 
Hence a verb rAyxréw, mAnxTa. 

Plecto, 1 twist, twine. Fr. 
memrsuras pp. of mAéxw. 

Plectrum, a quill for striking 
the harp. TAjxrpov. 

Pleiades, the Pleiades. HWazi- 
ades. 

Plénus, full. For pleus fr. 
maéos. So Agios, leis, leNis. J 
Or fr. pleo, to fill. @| Al. from 
mAYons, OF mAypos, (Whence sAy- 
eow,) as perhaps doNum from 
dw@Pov. - 

Pleo, U fill. TAéw. 

Plednasmus, pleonasm, IA¢0- 
VOLT p06. 

Plérique, most, the greater 
part. Plerumque, for the most 
part. Pleriqgue omnes, is ex- 
plained by Scaliger: Vel ple- 
rigue vel omnes, As “ Sex 
septem” 1s Vel sex vel septem. 
Our Almost is, Or All or 
Most. Plerique is fr. plerus 
from zAjjpos, full, crowded, al- 
lied to which is wanbos, a multi- 
tude. Pacuvius: ‘ Plera pars 
pessumdata est.” Que added, 
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as in Uterque, Quisque, Abs- 
que. 

Plerus: See Plerique. 

Pleurisis, the pleurisy. Fr. 
masugad, the side. 

Pleuritis, a pleurisy.? TAsu- 
piTis. 

Plexus, woven. 

Plico, 1 fold. Fr. waéxw, as 
[ber for lEber. 4 If aAlcoo- 
paris from a word qwAiw, rricw, 
to fold; from pf. wéraAime we 
inay have wAixnw. 

Plinthus, a brick. TAivaos. 
Also, a piece of land in its 
form. 

Plodo, for plaudo, as Cauda, 
Coda. 

Pioro, | weep. It properly 
refers to excessive weeping. 
Seneca: ** Nec sicci sint oculi, 
amisso amico; nec fluant. La- 
crymandum est, non ploran- 
dum.” it seems to come from 
drvagew, GAvapa, transp. ddrau- 
pa, whence philoro, (as cAUdex 
becomes cOdex,) for softness 
ploro. itis true that audods 
and @Avapew are used of in- 
dulging in an overflow of idle 
talking; but they were capable 
of being particularly applied to 
“indulgence in an overflow of 
tears. For Adm is to gush 
forth and to overflow, and me- 
taphorically was applied to any- 


Fr. plecto. 


1 « Pleuritides apud Vitruv. sunt in 
hydraulicis organis regule inter tabulam 
et canona interpositz, et ad eundem mo- 
dum forate quo tabula, et oleo subacte, 
&c. A wAevp&: quia sunt parvee que- 
dam costz per canonem et sub tabula por- 
recte.”’ F, 
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thing overflowing or excessive. 
see Fleo.' 

Plostellum, a little waggon. 
For plaustellum. 

Plorémum, Ploximum, a 
kind of chest. Festus explains 
it “‘ capsa in cisio.” Fr. waoki- 
pov, formed from aerAokas pp. 
of wAéxw ; as being wattled. A 
twig-basket. 

Pluit, it rains. Fr. Batvw or 
gAgw, to spring or gush out. 
q Al. from zAvw, whence wavvw, 
to wash, 

Pluma, a small or soft fea- 
ther. Plume were the scales 
on corslets, being like feather- 
work. Fr. ariaov, a downy 
feather ; whence ztiAdw, érriAw- 
peas, and mriAwua, whence mrAa- 
px, for softness tAduwa, whence 
pluma, as from ¢Q¢@ 1s fUr.? 

Plumbeus nummus, money 
(e plumbo) of lead, i. e. of no 
value. 

Plumbum, lead ; 
ball or pipe. For palumbum 
fr. palumbes. As being dove- 
colored. { Or shall we have 
recourse to the transforming 
alembic ? From poasBos, transp. 
ACuiBos, AduBos, whence PBadcu- 
Bos, (as panos, Bpaxos; pamec, 
Bpwmres,) then blumbus, for soft- 
ness plumbus. Or fr. woaiPdos, 
transp. BAduidos, BAdudos, for 
softness BAcu Bos, blumbus, plum- 
bus. | Wachter notices the 
Welsh and Armoric plwm.3 


a leaden 


1 Al. from wAnpéw, wAnp@. Al. from 
ddAoPipopat, AohYpupat, PAovpoman. 

2 Haigh: “ Fr. pduyh, fr. pad, to 
trifle.” 


° Wuigh: “ Fr. wéAAwua, blueness, 
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Pluralis numerus, the plural 
number. Fr. plus, pluris. As 
containing ( plura quam unum) 
more than one. 

Plurimus, very many, most. 
Fr. pluris. 

Plus, pluris, more. 
are the dead, as being more 
than the living. So the Greeks 
use woAAo! and wAsioves. Pluris 
is for plunis, fr. wAstvos, Atol. 
of wAgoves, gen. of wAgwy, more. 
So deNés, diRus. J Or plus is 
from aAstvos, contr. wAeus, as 
from Modus is Mos. { AI. 
from woAvs, contr. wavs. But 
plus is more than moAdc.4 

Pliteus, a shed, shelter, gal- 
lery, covering besiegers on their 
approach to a town. ‘The word 
is applied to other things, and 
the proper meaning of it Dacier 
thinks to be a plank or tablet. 
Having observed that Festus ex- 
plains plutec (inter alia) “ TA- 
BULE omnes quibus aliquid 
presepitur,” he adds; ‘‘ Et hec 
forsan prima notio. Nempe a 
mage, tabula.” Rather, from 
maatis, broad or flat, gen. rAa- 
réos, JEol. maoréos. Vossius: 
‘The Aoliaus said §pOcews for 
QoAcéwc, BpOdews for BpAdews, 
&c.” Then we have ploteus and 
pluteus, as nU mide from yOuaéss, 
nUmerus for nOmerus, hUme- 
rus for hOmerus. Forcellini 
gives the following senses of 
pluteus, connected with ‘Tabula: 
“« Sponda lecti imterior que TA- 


Plures 


wanness.”” Hence Adama, pluma, (See 
Pluma,) then plumbum, like Superbum. 

+ Al. from ahéws, 7A@s, full; whence 
plus, as pp, fUr. 


PLU 


BULA claudebatur. Lecti tri- 
cliniaris TABULA qua ejus pars 
exterior et a mensd remota mu- 
niebatur. ‘L'a BULA affixa parieti, 
et repositorium librorum, sta- 
tuarum, &c.” Pluteus is also a 
balustrade, ‘‘septum quo inter- 
columnium claudiet sepiri solet.” 
q Al. from waeriov, Dor. for 
mayoiov, near. As the pluteus 
was used In approaching towns. 
But A in wAariov is long. 
the general sense of pluteus 1s 
against If. 

Pluto, Pluto. 

Plutus, Plutus. 

Pluvia, rain. 
Alluo, Alluvies. 

Pocillator, a cup-bearer, Fr. 
pocillum, fr. poculum. 

Poculentus, fit to drink. For 
poticulentus fr. potus, somewhat 
as Meticulosus from Metus. 4 
Al. from poculum, a draught. 

Poctlum, a cup. For pota- 
culum fr. poto.? 

Podagra, gout in the feet. 
Todaype. 

Podeéres, a garment which 
came down to the feet. Fr. 
moonpes, descending to the feet. 


TAovrwv. 
IIAcutos. 
Fr. pluo, as 


Podex, the fundament. Fr. 
pedo. Ex quo pedimus. So 
pEndo, pOndus. 

Podium, a balcony. Also, a 


place which projected over the 
wall which surrounded the arena, 
where the Consuls, Prators, &c. 
sat. Also, any elevated place. 
Fr. wots, mods, whence zodiov. 
Because it projects as a foot 


1% Pocal, (Germ.) vas potorium. Lat. 


poculum. Grec. infer. Baveddwy. A 
bauca, vas ventrosum, et hoc a bauch, 
venter.’’? W. 


And, 
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does from the body. The reader 
may remember the expression 
of Muripides : "Acxod tov mpov- 
xovra Atoat dda. 

Poema, a poem. Tofyya. 

Pena, a compensation, pu- 
nishment. Reward. Pain. Tosvy. 
Pena, the Furies. Hosvai. 

Penitentia, regret, repent- 
ance. Fr. peenitet or paniteo, 
fr. penitens, entis. 

Peenitet, it causes me pain, 
torture, trouble, vexation, dis- 
pleasure, it makes me to sorrow 
and to regret, it repents me. 
Fr. pena. “ Interdum pena 
est labor, molestia,” says For- 
cellini. Aud zoivy is explained 
by Donnegan (inter alia) “ pain, 
torture.” Or poenitet may refer 
properly to that after concern 
and pain which acts as a re- 
tribution and punishment for 
offences. 

Penitet. Piautus: <«‘ Duas 
dabo, una si parum est. Et, si 
duarum peniteé, addentur due.” 
‘That 1s, if it causes you dissa- 
tisfaction and displeasure, if you 
are not satisfied or pleased with. 
Pena is here deprived of its 
retributive meaning, and con- 
veys the simple idea of “ labor, 
molestia,’’ mentioned above, 

Penus,a Carthagiman. For 
Phenus from Boiwé. 

Poésis, poesy. Hoiyots. 

Poéta, a poet. Tors. 

Pol, by Pollux.. Per Pol- 
lucem. Perpol is also used. 

Polenta, coarse food made of 
toasted barley-meal. fr. za- 
Adyw, to sprinkle with meal or 
flour, or to’ sprinkle flour with 
anything; whence (from pp. 
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memaAvyTas) maAvyTos, maAvYTH, 
iol. soar}, as the Molians 
said BpOdews for BpAdiws, and 
the Latins dOmo from Apa. 
‘© Polenta a waddvw. Id est, 
farina conspersa. Quz _ con- 
spersio aqua fiebat.” V. 
Polimenta: See Appendix. 
Polio, I furbish, polish, make 
clean and neat, scour, harrow. 
Fr. weaséw, word, | make gray, 
white. Donnegan: © IoAsds, 
hoary, gray, WHITE.” ¥ Al. 
from zoAew, [ turn round. From 


the turning of the  turner’s 
wheel.? 

Poltorcétes, a besieger of 
cities. ToAspxnrig. 


Polttia, form of government. 
Toasreia. 

Poltticus, pertaining to civil 
government. ToAitixds. 

Polttus, furbished, refined ; 
refined in manners. Fr. polio. 

Pollen, Polltis, the dust which 
flies about in a mill; fine flour; 
the small dust ofanything. “ Fr. 
pello. Because it is easily 
wafted.” Tt. AspOndus from 
pEndo, pOdex from pEdo. 
q Or for pallen fr. médAaw, to 
shake about. So pOrrum for 
pArrum, cOrdis for cArdis. 
q Al. for polen, polis from naan, 
same as pollen. So dApa, 
dOmo. See Polenta. L is per- 
haps doubled thus in Tollo, 
Mille, Palleo, Pullus. 


1 Al. from wéAuos gen. of wéAts, a city. 
Politus being ‘“ polished,” like Urbanus 
from Urbis, ’Acrefos from “Acrv. But 
this sense flows from that of furbishing 
and embellishing. Al. from adds, 
white ; whence phoiio, as 5Au@, dOmo ; 
and polio, as boivig, Peenus. 
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Polleo, | prevail much, am of 
much avail, am of much power 
or force. Ir. woaads, much, 

Pollex, the thumb; the great 
toe. Properly, poller digitus, 
which Cesar joins. Fr. polleo. 
Being of great efficacy, as com- 
pared with the other fingers. 
The Greek dyriye:p, a thumb, 
is generally explained ‘ manus 
altera.”’ 

Polliceor, 1 offer, engage, 
promise. Fr. liceor, I offer a 
price. Hence, I offer to do 
a thing, hold it out, and (like 
Promitto from Pro and Mitto) 
I engage, promise. Podliceor 
is for porliceor fr. porro, as in 
Porrigo, I stretch out. That 
is, | hold out my band and offer 
a price. As Lucretius uses 
Porgo for Pergo. Others un- 
derstand it as put for pedliceor 
from per. 

Pollicitor, L promise. 
potliceor, pollicitum. 

Pollinctor, the anointer of a 
corpse with perfumes, preparer 
of it for burial. ‘The sense is 
extended to one who, having 
prepared a body for burial, 
carries it out to be buried. Fr. 
pollingo, pollinctum. 

Pollingo, 1 anoint a corpse 
with perfumes, prepare it for 
burial. Fr. dino or (inio, whence 
linico, as Fodio, Fodico; Vello, 
Vellico. Pollingo, (See Polli- 
ceor,) is from porro and linico, 
linco. ‘That is, | put a body 
out and anoint it. Or, if Polli- 
ceor is for Pelliceor from Per 
and Liceor, then po/lingo may 
be for pellingo for perlinco, 
pellinco, pellingo. Al. for 


Fy. 
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polligo, (N added as in Frango, 
Lingo,) from ligo. That is, 
corpus /igo et involvo vestibus, 

Polluceo, 1 offer in sacrifice 
to the Gods. ‘ Qudd in eo 
sacrificii genere lumina admo- 
dum ducerent ; seu qudd splen- 
dor epulis pedluceret.” V. Or 
from porro, to a distance, and 
luceo. But luceo is here rather 
used in an active sense, [ make 
to shine. 

Pollucibilis coena, a costly 
supper. Fr. polluceo, to pre- 
pare for and sacrifice to the 
Gods a costly banquet. See 
Polluctum. 

Polluctum, a costly banquet 
as was usual in the sacrifices to 
the Gods. Fr. polluceo, pol- 
luctum. It was also what. re- 
mained of the sacrifice and was 
given to the people. 


Polluctira, good cheer. See 
Pollucibilis. 
Polluctus, entertained with 


good cheer, Hence, in a jo- 
cose use, soundly drubbed. Fr. 
polluceo. Also, common, ex- 
posed to all. Plautus: ‘“ Non 
ego sum pollucta pago.” For, 
what was left of the sacrifices, was 
communicated to the people, 
‘commune factum est.” Or 
this sense follows from that 
of consecrated to the Gods. 
Hence, consecrated and devoted 
to the service of any one. Also, 
imbued, Arnobius: ‘ Hoccine 
de Dus quisquam vel exigua 
dixerit eorum opinione polluc- 
tus?” That is, .communicata 
preeditus. 

Polluo, 1 defile, taint, pel- 
lute. For poluo fr. goadw, whence 
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goadvw, I defile. As Peenus 
from Dome. Y Or from luo, 
I dissolve, rot, putnify, whence 


lues. ‘Then polluo is for pelluo 
for perluo. See Polliceor, Pol- 
lingo.? 


Pollux, Pollux. From Hodv- 


Deduns, whence IToadevxs, Polduz, 
Pollux. See Collis. 
Polus, a pole on which the 


heavens turn; the  pole-star, 
Also, the heavens. To0Aos. 
Poly . All words, begin- 


ning thus, are from the Greeks. 
As Polyhymnia. 

Polypus, a polypus, a sea- 
animal. And a disease in the 
nose. IToAdmous. Also, a grip- 
ing fellow. Pliny says of the 
polypus fish: ‘ Adheret fir- 
missimé petris, nec avelli inde 
potest.” 

Pomarium, av orchard. 
pomum. 

Poméridies, the 
Fr. post meridiem. 

Pomerium, Pomérium, a 
space on the inside and outside 
of the walls of a city left free 
from building. Fr. post me- 
rum i, e. murum. 

Pomona, the Goddess of 
fruits. Fr. pomum. So Annus, 
Annona. 

Pompa, a solemn procession ; 
train, equipage; pomp, show, 
pageantry. Toga. 

Pompilus, the pilot fish. Top- 
BIAS. 

Pomum, any fruit,as an ap- 


Fr. 


afternoon. 


1 Al. from luo, I wash. But Vossius 
justly remarks: ‘ Qui polluit, non sor- 
dida abluit, sed munda inquinat.” 
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ple, pear, plum, peach, cherry, 
grape, olive, nut, A fruit-tree.? 
Fr. wape, drink. Fruit being 
in general more of the nature of 
a liquid than of a solid. Scal- 
iger says: ‘* Quia sitim tolle- 
rent eorum plurima, simulque 
essent cibo et potui.” Or 
from a word Bap, food, formed 
(as mapa from aém, mérwpci,) 
from Bow, PBeBwys, to feed. 
From Bow are Boouw, Boots, Bo- 
tam. Gf Al. from pomus, a 
fruit-tree; and this from the 
North. “ Anglo-Sax. beam, 
beom, Belg. boom, Germ. baum, 
a tree. Helvig deduces these 
from Hebr. bom, excelsus fuit, 
eminuit. Martini from the 
Germ. bauen, to build; as we 
build with wood.” W, 


Pomus, a fruit-tree. See 
Pomum. 
Pondeéro, 1 weigh. Fr. pon- 


dera, the weights of a balance. 


Pondo, weight. Also, a 
pound weight. ‘ Quia hee 
ponderis quantitas notissima 


omniun: et usitatissima est.” F. 
From pendo, like Pondus. 

Pondus, weight; anything 
weighty. Fr. pendo, to weigh. 
‘That which is weighed or 
weigh’t. As pOdex from pE- 
do. So the Greek sézOpia 
from rEgtw, Xe. 

Poné, behind. Butler: “This 
preposition, as weil as Post 
[from Positum, Postum], is 
evidently derived from pono; 
and expresses the situation for 
position] of a thing behind or 


’ Fuerunt et poma colei seu testiculi 
ob formam, 


ON oN, 


after another in point of place.” 
Compare Siné and Sino. See 
however Posterus as to Post. 
Pono, | lay, set, place; set 
up, erect, build; I lay down, 
for depono; | lay aside; I lay 
a wager; I put out to usury; 
I put down to the account of, 
as “Quod consolationis loco 
pono.’ Hence, I consider, re- 
pute. I set down in writing, 
write of, state, describe. I lay 
down for a truth, assert. I put 
a case, suppose. Fr. Bouvew, 
Povre, same as Bouvitw, I heap 
up, pile. /Eol. Baye, as Motca, 
Holic Mace. Hence bono, 
pono. As properly said of 
heaping up stones, and laying 
them one above another for 
building. But this meaning 
appears hardly simple enough, 
as that of merely laying or 
placing is more agreeable to 
the uses of pono. ¥ ‘The same 
reason militates against a deri- 
vation from the Hebr. baunauh, 
he built. 9 Suppose then that 
pono is for poo, as leNis for 
leis. For the N in pono is lost 
in posui. And suppose that 
poo is from xéw, (as Kws and ws 
are interchanged,) whence are 
xopect, xoun, xwmoc, and xoiw, 
xoitn, xonaw. Kow*is the same 
as xéw, IL place, whence xélw, 
xei.at, which Donnegan trans- 
lates “to be laid or placed,” 
Pons, a bridge. Soft for 
pors fr. még0s, a bridge, as it 1s 


“ 


2 These verbs xéw, xéw, Koiw, are es- 
tablished by Valckenaer as quoted by 
Scheide on Lennep ad v. korudw. 
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used by Herodotus 4. 136. 
Hesychius: Tlopoc* yepupa. ¥ 
Or contracted from pendens, 
pendentis ; as Fons, Fontis, from 
Fundens, Fundentis, E might 
be changed to O, as in pOndus 
and pOndo. So in pOdex. 

Pontifex, a high priest. Var- 
ro: “ A ponte et facere. Nam 
ab iis sublicius est fuctus pri- 
mum et restitutus [dixerim, re- 
fectus] sepe, quod eo sacra et 
uls et cis ‘Tiberim non mediocri 
ritu  fiant.” So Dionysius: 
Otros é¢” évds reiy epywy 0 mpat- 
Touow, emioxsvatovtes tHy EvAlvyy 
yedupay, Tovridixes mpooayoosd- 
ovrat. ‘This bridge was held so 
sacred, that, if it fell to decay, 
the Pontifex could not repair it 
without sacrifices. Pontifex, 
as Aidifex, Aurifex. 

Pontificium, the power, of- 
fice, and authority of a Ponti- 

fex in sacred matters. Hence, 
any power, office, authority. 

Ponto, a floating bridge used in 
transporting cavalry. Fr. poztis. 

Pontus, the sea. The Euxine 
sea. Il¢vros. 

Popa, a priest who slew the 
victims. Fr. drys, ASol. gurys, 
(as Oj, Holic Dye,) and guays 
(as Pavo for Tavo, sPatium for 
sTatium ): hence phopa,(aspTAn, 
mOla; $Yga, fOres,) and popa, 
as Peenusfrom ®oive. Scheide: 
“Fr. wemome pf. mid. of aero. 
That is, coctor carnium.” But 
the popa was the slayer, not the 
cook of the sacrifices. ‘‘ Popa 
venter” in Persius Scheide simi- 
larly explains, ‘‘ venter qui cibos 
coNncoguiT.” But thus For- 
cellini: “‘ Venter gulosus, deli- 


Etym., 
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catissimis epulis saginatus, ut 
pope solebant victimarum car- 
nibus expleri ; vel qui tot pzne 
cedit pecudes ad mensan in- 
struendam, quot pop@ sacrorum 


Popanum, a round wide cake. 
Tlomavov. 

Popina, a cook’s shop, eating- 
house. Fr. wéxoma (adxa) pf. 
mid. of wérrw, to cook. ¥ Al. 
from popa. As thither men 
resorted, led by the “ popa ven- 
ter.” Oras the victuals there 
rivalled those prepared by the 
pope. See Popa. 

Popino, a frequenter of ta- 
verns, glutton. Fr. popina. 

Poples, the ham of the knee. 
For postplices, poplices. “ Quia 
post genu plicetur ac curvetur.” 
F. Or poples is soft for poplez, 
like Supplex. 

Poplicus, public. 
licus. 

Poppysma, a smacking of the 
lips as in kissing, a caressing, 
made as a token of applause. 
Hoanvo pn. 

Popilaria, the place where 
the (populus) common folk sat at 
the games. 

Popilaris, belonging to a 
people; born among a people ; 
one of the same country, city, 
or even party; one who courts 
or is admired by the people. 
Fr. populus. 

Poépulnus, of a poplar tree. 
For populinus. 

Popitlo, for depopulo, I waste 
( populum) a people or country, 
lay waste. Wachter otherwise : 
«¢ Perdo manu militari et immis- 


so populo.” 


For popu- 


2Yy 
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Populonia, some Goddess. 
« Hx Seneca colligis non esse 
Junonem, et videri dictam non 
a populo tuendo, sed a popu- 
lando, aut certé mali aliquid 
nomine continere: ait enim mi- 
rum non esse qudd ei petitor 
defuerit.” F. 

Popilus, anciently popolus, a 
people, common people, mul- 
titude. Fr. woatc, many; re- 
dupl. womoAvs. As TidAw, Titillo. 
qj <* Pobel, pofel, Germ. Pobl 
Welsh. Populus Lat. A people, 
multitude. A Celtic word. From 
the British pob, omnis.” W. 

Populus, a poplar. As 
mais, mais, became oie, eis, 
whence wip and puer; so wai- 
narw (fut. of zaimzAdw, to shake, 
vibrate,) could become zomaia, 
whence popalus, then populus, 
as xpaimAay, crapUla. 

Por, a servant. As Marci- 
por, Caipor. Fr. qais, Aol. 
mois, 7010, as arbos, arboR. 

Porca, a sow pig. Fr. por- 
cus, as Leo, Lea. 

Porca, 76 aidotoy yuvesxeiov, ut 
Gr. xoipov. 

Porca, a ridge. For porga 
fr. porgo, to lay along, stretch 
out, in longum extendo. ¥F 
Germ. furch is a furrow. 

Porceilio, a millipede insect 
called a sow. So the Latin 
word is from porcellus. 

Porceo, 1 keep off, drive 
away. I‘or porro arceo, | drive 
off at a distance. 

Porcilaca, purslain. Fr. por- 
CUS, as yorpoBoravoy from syoipoc. 
Nicomedes I[atrosophista : Xo 
poPoravoy, dvopayyy. " AvOgay vy 
1s purslain. 
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Porciilus, alittle (porcus) pig. 
Also, an implement belonging 
to the oil-press which held the 
rope which wound round the 
sucula or windle. See the note 
on Sucula. 

Porcus,ahog, pig. Fr. ropxog, 
which is used by Lycophron. 
“« Germ. bork, barch, barg.” W. 
Pork Engl. 

Porgo, 1 stretch out. For 
porrigo. Also, 1 goon. For 
pergo. Like Verto, Vorto. Or 
here porgo is porro ago (me). 

Porphyrites, porphyry. IHop- 
gupizns. . 

Porrectus, stretched out. Fr. 
porrego, porregtum. See Por- 
rigo. 

Porricio, I cast or stretch 
forward, offer, &c. From por- 
rojacio, 1 cast to a distance; 
whence porrojicto, porricto, as 
Amjacio, Amjicio, Amicio. 

Porrigo, scurf or scales in 
the head, dandruff. “ Fr. por- 
rigo. From itsspreading about.” 
Tt. Or from its stretching out 
wide. But IL is short in the 
verb porrigo, says Vossius. 
True: but, as from Impeto is 
Impetigo, so from porrigo is 
porrig?go, contr. porrigo. {J 
Al. from porrum. ‘‘ Ut por- 
rum in tunice involucra, ita 
cutis velut in squamas resolvi- 
ten” V. 

Porrigo, I stretch out. Fr. 
porrorego, porrorigo, as Porri- 
cio. Rego is épeyw, I stretch out. 

Porro, forwards, right on, to 
a distance, far off. At a time 
in advance, in future, hereafter. 
Also for, porro age, come on! 


help help! THoppw. 
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Porrum, a leek, scallion. Fr. 
moaoov, transp., magcov, mapéov, 
(as mp0ow, mieow, moppw,) whence 
parrum and porrum, as perhaps 
Pollen for Pallen, Domo for 
Damo, days. Vossius ob- 
serves that the Afolians said 
otpOt0s for orpAris, BeO8ews for 
BeAdiws, Ke. 

Porta, a gate, door, outlet, 
narrow pass, defile. Fr. wérog- 
Tas pp. of zelpw, to penetrate 
through, whence (from pf. mid. 
mémoon) iS mopos, a passage, 
Compare Portio. | Al. from 
porto. Because, when a founder 
of a town marked out its pre- 
cincts with a plough, he raised 
and carried the plough at the 
place where he meant that the 
entrance should be. Or simply, 
because through it things are 
carried. 

Portendo, I foreshow, beto- 
ken, presage. ‘That is, (¢endo) 
IT hold out or show what will 
happen (porro) hereafter. Plau- 
tus: “ Malum quod in quiete 
tibi portentum est.” 

Portentum, an omen, prodi- 
gy. Fr. portendo. See Os- 


tentum. 


Porthmeus, a ferryman. Top)-" 


pets. 
Porticus: See Appendix. 
Portio, a portion, part; a 
proportion. As Partis is from 
melpw, memeoras, so portio is 
from zeipw, mémootas. See Pars.’ 
Portiscilus, ‘ 
Porttior,a porter. Fr. porto, 


1 Al. for paréio, from partitio or from 
partis or from mémaprat. 
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somewhat as Musso, Mussito. 
Also,a ferryman. Qui portat navi. 
But Forcellimi explains it : “ Qui 
ex uno in alium portum navi 
transducit.” Also, one who 
watches (portus) the harbours 
and exacts the customs, a cus- 
tom-house officer. Vossius says: 
‘¢ Dicere liceat etiam a portan- 
do: quia pro mercibus eaxpor- 
tandis non in portu solum, sed 
etiam in pontis transitu solva- 
tur.’ Or portus (from porto) 
is any place whatever where 
goods are imported and ex ported, 
and portitor is one who has the 
care of it. 

Porto, 1 bear, carry. Fr. 
méegoptas pp. of geow, | carry. 
Hence phorto, and porto, as 
Poivé, Poenus. YF Al. from 
géeros, a load; whence goprdw, 
goor@, I carry a load. 

Portorium, toll paid for 
goods imported or exported, 
customs, &c. For portitorrum 


fr. portitor, oris. Al. from 
portus or porto. See Portitor. 
Portunus, the God ( por- 


tuum) of harbours, or ( porta- 
rum) of gates, Neptune or 
Janus. 

Portus, a harbour. Fr. por- 
to. That is, a place of import 
and export for goods, or for 
carrying ships into. Also, a 
place where customs for goods 
imported or exported are paid. 
‘This also seems to be from porio. 
Or, if this latter sense is derived 
from that of a harbour, then the 
meaning seems to have gone 
farther and extended to bridges, 
&c. It is also said to mean 
a house, as in Angiportus. But 
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Dacier says: ‘‘ Portus antiquis 
VIAM significabat.” If then 
portus in angiportus 1s properly 
a way or pass, not a house, it 
will come from zeipw, wémopta, 
to pass; or from DEpm, mEhoo- 
tor, to carry, as ojuy from ot, 
o1ow, Oma. 

Posca, wine mixed with vi- 
negar. “ Fr, xéw, to drink : 
as from Edo is Esca,” says 


Forcellini. And Plautus has, 
‘«¢ Alii poscam potitant.” But 
Esca is from Esum. How 


shall we account for S in posca 
from aéw? From zoos, drink ; 
whence posica, posca, as Hsum, 
Esica, Esca. So Manus, Ma- 
nicus, Mancus. 

Posco, 1 call for, call upon, 
invoke, ask, supplicate, demand. 
As from &&w 1s &&éoxw, so from 
Boaw, (L call out,) would be 
Bodcxw, contr. Barxw, as from 
Boacreéw is by contraction Buc- 
spew. From Bwoxw then is bosco, 
posco. 

Positus, a mode of placing 
or disposing. Fr. pono, posit. 
See Pono. 

Possessitva nomina, posses- 
sive nouns, as showing by whom 
a thing is possessed, as Meus 
liber. Fr. posstdeo, possessum. 

Posstbihs, possible. Fr. 
possum,.as ‘Tango, Tangibilis. 

Possideo, I possess, am mas- 
ter of. For potissedeo, as Pos- 
sum for Potissum. Pottssedeo 
is from polis and sedeo i.e. in 
aliquo loco, | sit down in a 
dwelling and have power over 
it. Dacier: “ Ita alicubi 
sedeo ut loci pos 1. e. potens 
sim.” Or simply, potis sum 
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sedere in aliquo loco. Si- 
lius: ‘Quando terrasque fre- 
tumque Emensis sedisse dabis ?” 
Ovid: “‘ Hac profugos posuis- 
tis sede Penates.” Vossius: 
“‘ So the Belgians say Besitten 
fi. e. to sit] for to possess; 
which is nothing else than ‘in 
re quapiam sedem_habere.’” 
Or, in loco quopiam. Micah : 
“They shall sit every man 
under his vme and under his - 
fig-tree, and none shall make 
them afraid.”* 

Possido, same as possideo ; 
and from stdo as possideo from 
sedeo. 

Possum, I am able. For 
potissum, 1, e. potis sum, | am 
able. So potis-es becomes po- 
tes ; potis-est, potest ; potis-su- 
mus, possumus ; potis-estis, pot- 
estis; potis-sunt, possunt. So 
potis-eram, poteram ; potis-ero, 
potero; potis-fui, potui; Xe. 
Virgil: “ At non Evandrum 
potis est vis ulla tenere.” 

Post, after. See Posterus 
and Poné. 

Posted, afterwards. That is, 
post ea negotia. Or post nego- 
tia facta ea tempestate. 

Postérior, properly, more late 
in time or order. Fr. posterus. 

Postéritas, posterity. Fr. pos- 
terus. 


3 


‘ Hill: ‘* It comes from pro and sedeo: 
and suggests the possessor as sitting be- 
fore his property with a view to secure 
it.’ That is, prosideo, porsideo, posst- 
deo. J ‘* Or fr. porro sedeo. So as to. 
mark the perpetuity of the occupation.” 
V. Porro would thus mean “ in perro,” 
in futurum. Sedeo et occupo nunc et oc- 
cupabo olim. 
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Postérula, a back door. Fr, 
posterus. 

Postérus, coming after. Pos- 
teri, descendants as coming after. 
Fr. éorepos, later; i.e. érod- 
tepos, transp. dmcoregos, whence 
posterus, as Ramus, Dentes, for 
Oramus, Odentes. {J Or from 
post, if post is not shortened 
from posterus, as Citra from the 
adjective Citer, &c, See Poné. 

Posthabeo, I (habeo) hold one 
thing in estimation (post) after 
another, I undervalue in com- 
parison, 

Posthac, after this. For post 
negotia facta hac tempestate. J 
Al.for posthec. Or for posthanc. 
See Quapropter. 

Posthumus : See Postumus. 

Posttca, Posticum, the back 
part of ahouse. A back door. 
The fundament. Fr. posticus. 

Posticus, which is behind. 
Fr. post. As Amo, Amicus. 
Compare Anticus. 

Postidea, after that. For post 
id factum ed tempestate. ¥ 
Some suppose it put for postea, 
as formed on the model of An- 
tidea, though it cannot be traced 
to post ea, as Antidea may be 
traced to ante ea. 

Postiléna, a horse’s crupper 
which reaches from the saddle 
to the tail or HINDER part of a 
horse. Fr. post, as Cantus, 
Cantilena. “ Lorum e clitella 
sub cauda et posterioribus ju- 
menti coxis alligatum, ne sarcina 
in anteriorem partem decidat.” 

Postis, a door-post. Hence, 
a door, gate. Fr. positus, postus 
from pono, to place, erect. 
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“« Lapis erectus ab utroque la- 
tere porte.” F. G Al. from 
post. ‘* Proprié in janua dicun- 
tur ANTES et postes: ANTES 
ANTE, postes post stant.” V. 
‘* Quod post ostia stat.” Ainsw. 
¥] The Sax, is post." 
Posthiminium, the return to 
his own country, rights and 
estates, of one who had gone to 
sojourn elsewhere or had been 
taken by the enemy. From 
post and limen, liminis. Dictum 
de eo qui post aliquod tempus 
ad sua dimina redit. Some un- 
derstand /2men here in the sense 
of limes. Dacier: “ Limina 
sicut in domibus finem quen- 
dam faciunt, sic et imperii finem 
limen esse Veteres voluerunt.” 
Postmodo, shortly. ‘That is, 
modo post hoc tempus. 
Postquam, after that. 
Antequam. . 
Postrémus, last. Fr. posterus, 
posterrimus, transp. postremmus, 
postremus. So Supremus. 
Postridie, the day after. 
posteridie, i. e. postero die. 
Postverta Dea, the Goddess 
of perverse births, where not the 
head, but the feet come first into 
the world. Que verte res ut 
sint post quz ante esse debent. 
Postilo, I ask, demand; I 
demand a writ from.a magis- 
trate to prosecute; hence, I ac- 
cuse. Fr, posco, poscatum, pos- 
tum, whence postulo, as Uro, 
Ustum, Ustulo. 
Postumus, last, late. For post- 


See 


For 


1 Todd. ad voc. Scheide refers postis 
to mémootat pp. of mdéw, to press. 
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amus, as Intumus, Extumus, 
Maxumus are Intimus, Extimus, 
Maximus. Postemus for post- 
errimus, as Inferrimus, Infimus. 
Postumus was also one born 
after his father’s death. Some 
write posthumus, i.e. natus post 
patrem humatum. Forcellini: 
** A person born after his father’s 
death was called postumus, be- 
cause he was born (postumus) 
the last of his father’s children. 
Among the lawyers postumus 
was one born during the life- 
time of his father after he had 
made his will.” But says 
Scheller: ‘‘ The last son is not 
always born after his father’s 
death.” True: but postumus 
might have come to be used by 
common consent in this sense. 
Our word Breakfast is just as 
applicable to dinner, but came 
by common consent to be used 
in the sense it bears. 

Pote, for pote’, i. e. potest. 
Or pote, with “ est” understood, 
is from zori. See Potis. 

Potens, being able, being 
powerful, being powerful over, 


master of. Tr. potis ens. See 
Possum. 
Potentia, power. Fr. potens, 


entis. 

Potértum, a cup. Torhpuoy. 

Potestas, power, ability ; do- 
minion, authority, office. Fr. 
potis, as Majus, Majestas. 

Potin’, canst thou? For po- 
tisne es? 

Potior, [am master of, have 
the power over, Fr. potzs, able, 
powerful, powerful over. ¥ Al. 
from moréw,i. e. modceips, [come 
to, assequor. 
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Poteor, of more oil Orie} or 
avail. ‘* Potior dicitur is qui 
jure aliquo, auctoritate, potentia, 
gratia, aliave re prastat et po- 
tentior est.” F. So Cicero: 
‘‘ Plus pollet potiorgue est 
patre.” Also, preferable, better, 
1. €. superior, of more avail, 
superlor in importance, more 


commanding or important. Fr. 
potis. 
Potts, able, possible. Fr. 


wort, just by, near, at hand, 
within our reach and power. 
Potisstmum, principally, chief- 


ly. Said of things of greatest 
consequence. See the second 
Potior. 


Potitit: See Pinarii, 
Potius,rather. Cicero: “Cato 
nagnus homo, vel potius sum- 


mus vir.” ‘That is, quod potzus 
vel prastantius est. See Po- 
tior. 


Poto, Idrink. Fr. wow, aa- 
cw, pp. réxwras. SO from wémwpas 
Is éxmwpa,acup. Or at once 
from poo, whence supine potum ; 


thence poto, potus, potor. So 
perhaps Loo, Lotum. 
Potor, a drinker. See Poto. 


Potus, having drunk a good 
deal. See Poto. 

Potus, a drinking, draught. 
See Poto. Also, urine. ‘That 
is, potts humani excrementum, 
as Pliny explains it. So “ hu- 
mane dapes” are the same as 
‘*merda.” 

Poétus: See Appendix. 

Pre, before. Butler: ‘ Pro- 
bably from ap, which may have 
been turned into agai, as amo 
and umd are sometimes read 
anak and trai.” YF Or from za- 
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pal, the poetic form of zagé. 
Hapé, which means properly 
“by the side of,” has often 
much the same meaning as zp¢. 
Herodotus : "Ayev tap2 KapB0- 
cea : led him by the side of or be- 
fore. Cambyses. In Pindar, Pyth. 
3,108, yvovrard mae 7000s, Damm 
in his Lexicon translates it “ aN- 
TE pedes.” Again: pre@is, in 
comparison of. Cicero: “ Il- 
los veros Atticos pre se pene 
agrestes putat.” ‘This sense of 
maea is notorious. Again: pre 
im compounds is often used for 
preter, which comes from pre 
and suits well with wap¢, which 
indeed is the very preposition 
by which Forcellini explains 
preter. Perhaps pre will come 
from zpai for xpd in some cases, 
from zagai for rapa in others. 

Prebeo, 1 show, exhibit; I 
offer, give, supply. For pre- 
habeo, 1 hold out before another. 
Prehibeo is often used by 
Plautus. 

Prebita, drum, an allowance. 
Fr. prebeo, prebitum. 

Precédo, I go before; I 


surpass. Fr, cedo, | yo. 
Precello, I excel. See Ex- 
cello. , 


Preceps, precipitis, headlong. 
From pre and caput, capitis. 
With the head foremost. In 
Greek zpoxcpyvos. 

Preceptum, a command, in- 
struction. Fr. precipio. 

Precia. Festus: “* Precias 
dicebant qui a Flaminibus pre- 
mittebantur ut denuntiarent opi- 
ficibus, manus abstinerent ab 
opere: ne, si vidisset sacerdos 
facientem opus, sacra pollue- 
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rentur.” From pre, and cio, to 
rouse, excite. Or cio 1s to call 
out to. 


Precidaneus, going before, 
preceding. For precedaneus 
from precedo. ‘thus Ferie 
pracidanee, holiday eves which 
preceded the solemn festivals. 
So Porca precidanea, which 
Scaliger compares to mpordAssc, 
sacrifices preliminary to a mar- 
riage. But in this sense others 
refer it to pracido 1. e. pracedo. 
Gellius: “ Precidanee hostiz 
dicuntur que ante sacrificia so- 
lemmia pridie ceduntur.” And 
perhaps at the Feria precidanee 
sacrifices were made; and these 
likewise may be referred to pre- 
cido. For precido for precedo 
seems uncommon. 

Precipio, I suggest, advise, 
instruct, command. ‘That is, 
(capio) I take a thing and throw 
it (pre) before a person. Some- 
what as the Greeks say mpoBaa- 
Aw, mpotiinus, dmoBarrw. Pre- 
cipio is also the same as Anti- 
cipo, I take a thing into my 
mind before it happens, I fore- 
see. 

Precipitium, a precipice. As 
hurrying down (precipitem) 
headlong. 

Precipito, I throw (precipi- 
tem) headlong. Also, 1 press 
on, urge. 

Precipuus, particular, spe- 
cial; principal, chief. Fr. pre- 
capio. ‘That which is taken and 
selected in preference to others. 

Precise, briefly. Fr. pr@ci- 
do, precisum. Precido, 1 cut 
off from the forepart; hence, I 
cut off generally. 
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Preclarus, very clear, &c. 
Clarus pre aliis. 

Preco, a public crier. For 
precio, precionis, from precio, 
to rouse before hand. So Pa- 
rens for Pariens, Or for 
predico, onis, from predico. 
Plautus: ‘“‘ Ubi preco predi- 
cat.” ¥ Al. for precino. 

Preconium, the office or 
voice (pre@conis) of the common 
crier; a proclaiming ; hence, a 
celebration, praising, renown. 

Precordia, the diaphragm. 
Pliny: ‘ Exta homimi ab in- 
feriore viscerum parte separantur 
membrana, que preécordia ap- 
pellant, quia cord: pretenditur.” 
Turton: ‘ Because it separates 
the heart as if by a curtain from 
the intestines.” Vossius: ‘ Im- 
mo et ita appellantur partes 
laterales pre@cordiis subjecte, 
Gr. doy dvdgse.” 

Pracox, precocis, ripe be- 
fore the usual time, premature. 
Fr. precoai fr. precoguo, pro- 
perly used of things baked or 
matured by the sun before the 
time. Or precox 1s fr. preco- 
guus, which isalso used. Pre- 
coquus, precogs, preacox, as 

uum, Cum. 

Preda, a prey, booty. Fr. 
pario, whence parita, praita, 
prata, preda. Cicero has “‘ pre- 
da improbé parta.” J Haigh: 
“ For preddta bestia; 1. e. 
which is laid in one’s way.” 

Predico, | publish, pro- 
claim. From dico, | tell; pre, 
before others. See <Abdico. 
q Al. from ééxw, I show. See 
Indico. 

Preditus, endued or gifted 
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with. For predatus. ‘That is, 
datus, donatus, aliqua re pre 
aliis. Unless pre has reference 
to the previous endowments of 
nature, which are dependent on 
no labor or exercise of man. 
Predium, a farm, estate, pos- 
session. From pres, predis. 
That is, any real property which 
we can make into a good secu- 
rity, or which may serve to give 
us a title to credit. ‘Tacitus: 
‘* Facta mutuandi copia sine 
usuris per triennium, si debitor 
populo in duplum prediis cavis- 
set.” Forcellini: “ A pr@s, 
predis. Ut proprié sit, bonum 
quo quispiam alteri se obligat, 
et pro re aliqua eidem cavet, 
pignori id opponendo.”* ¥ Al. 
from preda. As the ancients 


1 Vossius: ‘* Bonum, quo quis, velut 
prede, potest se obligare. Aliud pre- 
dia, aliud bona predia. Asconius: 
‘ Bona predia dicuntur bona satisdationi- 
bus obnoxia, sive sint in mancipiis sive in 
pecuniad numerata : predia verd domus, 
agri.’ Sed hec res minimé impedit quo 
minus origo eadem sit. Sané predia 
quoque, qua, vox ea signat domus et 
agros, a predibus dicta esse, abundé 
fidem facit tum quod apud Ciceronem 
legere est ‘predes vendere,’ i. e. bona 
predia addicere auctioni, (ut Budzus 
interpretatur) ; tum quod, a quibus pre- 
des non exigerentur, predio se tanquam 
predibus obstringerent, contra quam alii 
solent qui creditoribus malé credulis et 
predio et pradibuscavebant, Hinc sané 
vetus formula: ‘ Prediis praedibusque 
cavere.’ Cicero: ‘In bonis predibus 
prediisque vendendis.’ Livius de Can- 
nensibus captivis: ‘ Alii dandam ex era- 
rio mutuam pecuniam, prediis predibus- 
que cavendum populo censerent.’ In- 
scriptio vetus: ‘ Lex parieti faciendo, in 
area que est ante Aidem Serapi trans 
viam qui redemerit prades dato prediaque 
subsignato, Duumvirtim arbitratu.’” 
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considered as a booty the terri- 
tory they acquired in war. 

Predo, a plunderer. Pre- 
dor, i plunder. Fr. preda. 

Prefatio, a preface. Fr. for, 
fatus. 

Prefectura, the office of a 
prefectus. 

Prefectus, one set over, a 
superintendant, director, prefect. 
Fr. preficio, 1 make a person to 
be over others. 

Pref éro, 1 prefer. [ carry 
or hold in my mind one thing 
above another. 

Prefica, a woman hired to 
lament at funerals. Fr. pre- 
ficio. As set over the mourners 

to direct their mourning. 

Prefiscine, Prefiscini, give 
me leave to say, let me say, 
without any bad effects result- 
ing. Used when one person 
praised another. Sit preter 
fascinum. ‘Titinnius: “ Paula 
mea, ad laudem addito Prefis- 
cini, ne puella fascinetur.” 

Prefoco, | choke. For pre- 
fauco, as Caudex, Codex. Pre- 
cludo fauces. 

Prefractus, rigid, sevére, ob- 
stinate. Said properly of stones 
very much broken, craggy, &c. 
So Preruptus. 

Pregnans, big,: pregnant. 
From gne, (whence gnatus and 
gnascor), from yevvaw, yew, 
yvo. said of a female before 
she brings forth. 

Prejudicium, the judging of 
a case beforehand to the detri- 
ment of the case; detriment, 
harm. 

Prelabor, 1 glide (preter) 
by. 

Ltym. 


| ea,) a segment, a purchase.” 
4 
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Preliganeum vinum, wine 
made from grapes before the 
vintage. From prelego. The 
grapes being gathered before the 
time. 

Pretium: See Preelium. 

Premium, any profit or ad- 
vantage derived from anything ; 
prey, booty; prize, reward; 
money or property derived in any 
way, For prebium from pre- 
beo. Y Or for preemium from 
pra, and emo, to take. Properly 
a prize; that which one person 
takes or receives in preference 
to others. Cicero: “ Premia 
proposita sunt virtutibus, sup- 
plicia vittis.” € Al. for pre- 
dimium from preda and emo, to 
take. As properly a booty.’ 

Prenum, 

Prepédio, | obstruct. That 
is, | go (pre pedibus) before 
another’s feet, and block up his 
way. 

Prepes, étis, swift in flying, 
nimble. Hence used for a bird 
or fowl. Qui petit loca pre 
aliis, one who makes for pleces 
quicker than others. See Per- 
pes. Some explain it as an au- 
gural word of a bird which seeks 
the regions above, and opposed 
to an inauspicious bird which 
seeks the regions below in its 
flight. J Al. from zérw, whence 
nérouas, to fly. |] Al. from we- 
tw, to fall; whence zgozerye, 
headlong. Ennius has ‘ pre- 


1 Al. from Bpafetov, a prize of combat ; 
transp. BpaiBeov, brebium, prebium, pre- 
mium. YJ Haigh: ‘* Fr. apioua, (mpar- 
2 2 
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pete portu,” and “ prepete men- 
to.” 

Prepilatus, blunt at the point. 
‘¢ In obtusum desinens et instar 
pile rotundus ne ledat.” F. 

Prepositio, a preposition. 
Ir. prepositus. As generally 
set before its case. 

Prepostérus, having that last 
which ought to be first, or vice 
versa. Fr. pre and posterus. 

Preputium. Pro prepotium, 
a potus, penis. Penis anterior 
pars. Vide Potus. Auta pre 
et zocdy, penis. Unde 06%, 
moTTH, a quo derivant potus. 
q Aut a preputo. Ob Jude- 
orum circumcisionem. Oblo- 
quitur Vossius: ‘ Preputium 
vocarunt Romani, antequam de 
Judaica cirecumcisione scirent.” 
At nescio quis usus sit nisi Ju- 
venalem, qui ipse de Judzis in 
Sat. xiv. YO hoc verbo utitur. 
At U debet esse brevis? Per- 
sona tamen habet O longam a 
Persono. 

Prerogativus. The Tribe 
or Century was called preroga- 
tiva, which (rogata est) was 
asked its opinion first, or which 
voted first. Hence prerogati- 
va was a peculiar privilege 
granted to one person in pre- 
ference to or before others. 
Also, a word or deed on the 
part of one who intends to do 
us good, significative that he will 
do us this good. Because the 
vote of the ‘Tribus Prerogaiiva 
was generally the vote of all the 
rest, and therefore presignified 
it. Hence any favorable sign 
or omen. 

Pres, predis, a surety, bail. 
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For prastis, whence prests, 
pres, somewhat as Preses is 
for Presides, and from Modus, 
Mods, is Mos. ‘ Quia, altero 
non stante pacto, cogatur pre- 
stare alienam culpam.” V. See 
Presto. Or because he stands 
as it were before another, and 
protects and covers him. So 
Antistes. Pres, predis, as 
Heres, Heredis. Insuch cases 
the D may be inserted as in 
Prodeo for Proeo. Preis, He- 
reis ; Predis, Heredis," 

Prescribo, 1 bring an ex- 
ception or objection against an 
action inlaw. That is, I write 
down something (pra) in the 
way of it. 

Presens, present. For pre- 
ens, as otherwise D is added for 
euphony. Or S is added on 
the model of Absens. 

Presentia, presence; presence 
of mind. Fr. presens, presents. 

Presépes, Presépe, a stall, 
manger, crib, bee-hive. From 
presepio, to put anything be- 
fore something else so as to 
fence it. 

Presertim, especially. Fr. 
presertus fr. presero. As Ex- 
ero and Prosero are to put or 
thrust out, or to draw out, so 
presero may be to put one 
thing before another, to select. 
Compare Excellens, Excelsus, 


' Scaliger reads in Festus: ** Pres, 
qui a magistratu interrogatus in publicum 
an presest, dicit pres:’’ and supposes 
that pres was put for pres-sum. As 
perhaps presens is pres-ens. So Au- 
sonius has: ‘*Spondere qui nos, noxa 
quia presesé, vetat.” 
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@ Or it is from sero, to join; 
and said, when many things are 
joined together in a row, of 
such as stand before the rest. 
Quando ex rebus plurimis una 
consertis unam pre aliis sumas. 
*‘ Quando quid serie est ante 
alia,” says Vossius. Or, as 
Desero is to forsake, abandon, 
so sero may be to adhere to, cling 
to. Then pre@sertim is said of 
things to which we attach our- 
selves beyond all others. 

Preses, presidis, one who 
presides. Fr. presedeo, 1 sit 
before another. 

Presidium, a guard, garri- 
son, defence. From presedeo. 
As sitting before a place. Pre- 
sidium is also a station or post 
before which a garrison sits. 

Presignis, illustrious. Fr. 
stlgnum, a mark. One who is 
remarkable above others. 

Prestantia, excellence. 
prastans, antis. 

Prestéga, a kind of porch. 
Fr. eréyy, a roof. 

Prestes, prestitis, a presi- 
dent, guardian. From sto, ste- 
ti. Qui stat pre aliis. 

Prestigia, jugglers’ tricks, 
sleight of hand. Soft for pra- 
strigig. As Fragilis from Fra- 
go, Frango, so prestrigie 1s 
from presirigo, prastringo. 
As dazzling the eyes by their 
rapidity. ‘ Qudd oculorum 
aciem prestringunt.” F. 

Prestino, 1 buy. Properly, 
I buy up before others. Apu- 
leius; ‘“¢ Emtor is, nimio presti- 
nandi studio, preconem rogat 
cujatisessem.” See Destino. 

Presto, at hand. Fr. pre- 


Fr. 
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sto, J stand before one ready. 
Or, we will say, for prastito, 
fr. presto, prestitus, like Op- 
tato, Sortitd. 

Prasto, I stand before, sto 
pre. lam superior to. Also, 
I make a thing to stand before 
another, show, exhibit, prove, 
offer, give. Also, I do, per- 
form, that is, | show or exhibit 
before a person. Cicero ; “ Per- 
ferto et ultima expectato, que 
tibi et jucunda et honesta pra- 
stabo.” So in the preface of 
Herodotus ra BapBdgoios daodey- 
Gevre is, the things displayed 
or performed by the Barbarians. 
So, | perform, keep to, make 
good, abide by. Cicero: 
“‘ Quamcumgue ei fidem de- 
deris, ‘ego prastabo.” So, | 
maintain, preserve. Cicero: 
‘“‘ Prestat tibi memoriam be- 
nevolentiamque quam debet.” 
Also, I stand to it, I affirm, 
maintain. Cicero: “ Praedones 
nullos fore, quis prestare po- 
terat?” Or presto is presto 
fidem, | give my word. Hence 
I warrant, answer for. Cicero: 
«« Impetus populi prestare nemo 
potest.” Forcellini explains it, 
“* in se recipere moderatos futu- 
ros.” Or we may explain it, 
“ Tmpetus populi [non fore], 
prestare nemo potest.” So, [ 
warrant the conduct of a person, 
I stand to it that a person shall 
act in such a manner. Cicero : 
** Quem ego prestare non po- 
tui: erat enim rex perpauper.” 
Hence “ presto alicui damnum, 
noxam”’ is to warrant a person 
that he shall not suffer loss or 
harm, to be responsible for him, 
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to take on myself for him the 
hurt or harm if any happen. 
That is, presto [non fore} alicui 
damnum. Perhaps presto 1s 
here, presto fidem. That is, 
presto meam fidem alicui, non 
fore sibi damnum. 

Prestolor, 1 wait for, expect. 
Fr. presto, at hand. I am at 
hand and ready to receive a _per- 
son. {| Or perhaps fr. croay, 
equipment. 

Prestringo oculos, I dazzle. 
‘* For, when the sun’s rays, for 
instance, strike the eye, they 
keep them tight and closethem.” 
FP. Prestringo aciem  ferri, 
is to blunt or dull the edge of 
iron. This phrase Forcellini 
thinks is taken from the for- 
mer. ' 

Presul, prestlis, the chief of 
the Sali or priests of Mars, who 
used to caper through the city. 
Qui saltt pra@ aliis, who dances 
at the head of the others. 
Hence presul is in general one 
who is at the head of or presides 
over others. 

Presum, I am (pre) at the 
head of others. | 

Presimo, 1 presume. That 
is, (sumo) I take to myself (pre- 
ter jus) beyond my deserts. 
Also, { dare too much, 1.e., I take 
on me to do whatis beyond me. 
Also, 1 conjecture, imagine, 
believe will be. Thatis, I take 
into my mind a thing (pre) be- 
fore it bappens. 

Pretendo, 1 stretch or lay 
out before another, show, allege, 
allege as an excuse. 

Prater, before, close by, be- 
side, along, past; beyond, con- 
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trary to; 


beside, except; be- 
sides, over. 


Kr. pre, as Subter 


from Sub. See Pra. 

Pretérea, besides. Preter 
ed. 

Pretéritus, passed by. Fr. 
pretereo. 

Pretermitio, I send, cast, 
put aside; I neglect. Also, I 
forgive, cast .aside from my 
mind. 


Praiexo, I cloke, disguise, 
allege as an excuse. That is, 
I weave, contrive excuses for. 
Or from the notion of weav- 
ing things on garments, and so 
disguising what is underneath. 

Preteata, a white toga (pra- 
texta) woven in front or bor- 
dered with purple. It’ was 
worn by boys of family till they 
were 15 or 17, and is put for 
boyhood. Also a kind of play 
in which magistrates and persons 
of dignity, who used the pra- 
texta, were introduced. 

Pretextus, a disguise, pre- 
tence, excuse. Fr. pretexo. 

Pretor, a chief commander, 
magistrate, ofticer. For pre- 
itor fr. preeo, preitum. 

Pretorium, the tent of the 
general inacamp. Fr. pretor, 
the commander of an army. 
Also, a palace or magnificent 
villa in the country. ‘¢ Perhaps, 
because it was as much superior 
to the neighbouring huts and 
cottages, as the pretorian tent 
was to the other tents.” F. Or 
because these palaces were 
usually the residence of magis- 
trates and chief officers. For 
praetor (for preitor) was used in 
a very wide sense. 
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Pretura, the office (pre- 
torts) of a praetor, So Ques- 
tura. 

Prevaricor, 1 am very crook- 
ed in my legs, I go crookedly 
or irregularly ; [ deal crookedly 
in my conduct, play fast and 
loose, betray the cause of my 
client while by neglect or col- 
lusion | assist his opponent. ['r. 
varus. 

Previus, going before. Qui 
preeundo viam monstrat. 

Pragmaticus, relating to bu- 
siness, or to state affairs; skilful 
in managing the business of the 
law, a practitioner in the law. 
Toayparinds. 

Prandium, a repast which 
was taken formerly in the morn- 
ing, but afterwards at noon. 
“Fr. mpav, Doric of reat, in the 
morning,” says Vossius. But 
mpav is not rewt, but recy, lately, 
whence apy, meav. Neither recy 
nor red@yy seem ever used for, in 
the morning. Prandium would 
be better referred to mewitay, 
matttinam: this being cut down 
to mpav. Then dium might be 
formed from dies... Or rather it 
would bea termination, as in 
pesoidiov. § Or prandium is for 
prendium (as Ardea for Er- 
dea, mAgnus for mEgnus,) from 
moeoévoioy from mpd (rod) évdiou; so 
as to mean a meal taken at any 
time before noon. Or from a 
word wapévdiov. § Some refer 
prandium to prandeo, this to a 
verb wagevdiéw, mapevdie, (reavdiw) 
from év6i0¢, at noon. 

Pransus, having dined. Fr. 
prandeo, prandsum, pransum. 
See Prandium. 


preces. 
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Prasinus, of a green color. 
Tlodosvos. : 

Pratum, a meadow. As 
mapdaxds, wet, moist, seems to 
come from wépeyv formed from 
minaotas pp. of meipw, io pene- 
trate, hence penetrate with wet, 
(as déa7w is from b¢w) ; so: pra- 
tum may be from mepaw, mpdw, 
which is formed from zepd fut. 
of zeiow. From mpaw, pp. mé- 
mparas, might be pratum, which 
would be so called from its 
general moisture. Propertius; 
*« Kt cIRCUMRIGUO surgebant 
lilia prato.” ‘Thus apaos, mild, 
gentle, is probably from mepéw, 
meoaiw, moaiw. Qui facile pene- 
trari potest. As opposed to. one 
who is impenetrable and unkind. 
q Haigh: ‘‘ From zeparov, mea- 
roy, passable, open.” €. Al. from 
aoerivov, Dor. of mpaciwov, of a 
greén color, 

Pravus, crooked, distorted 5 
untoward, perverse; going 
wrong, bad, depraved. For 
prabus from rapaiBau, (mpaiBaw, 
moaBbaw,) to ~ transgress. But 
magouBaw will rather mean here, 
to go (maga) contrary to what 
one should.? 

Précarius, precarious. I'v, 
Obtained by petition, 
and therefore dependent on ano- 
ther’s will and pleasure. 

Préci@ vites, 


1 Vossius: ‘‘ Pravus fr. mp%os, mild, 
tame. It will be said that such men 
should be rather called good than 
bad. True: but we must take into the 
account the age in which all virtue con- 
sisted in courage, and meekness was 
condemned.” ‘The original meaning of 
pravus opposes this derivation. 
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Précor, I pray, beseech. From 
Bpexouai, | am bedewed i. e. 
with tears. So precor agrees 
with Imploro. q Al. from a 
verb zagedyoues, whence meéyo- 
peas, precor. Y| Or was mectvo- 
pas used for holding up one’s 
hands before the Gods or be- 
fore another in supplication? 
Hence zeéyouas, precor. Some- 
what as Procer from Tpoeyie. 
Or, as Zyouas was used of laying 
hold of a person’s limbs or gar- 
ments in supplication, (as éyouas 
yovatov, yE0ds, TémAwy), Was mpo- 
éyouas used in this sense? 
‘“From Hebrew BRK, whence 
BRKH,, (brecah,)  precatio, 
benedictio.” V. Aud elsewhere : 
“ ‘They derive precor from Hebr. 
BRK, to fall on one’s knees.” 

Prehendo, I lay hold of, seize. 
From pre and hando. Hando 
from yadd, fut. 2. of xato, I 
receive, hold, contain. Hence 
chando, (as N is added in Tan- 
go, Pango,) and hando. Or at 
once from yavdw, whence yav- 
davw. J Al. from hendo. Tooke: 
‘* From Anglo-Sax. hentan.” 
So Goth. henda, to lay hold of. 
Fairfax: ‘‘ With that the ser- 
vants hent the young man stout.” 
Alliedis our hand. 

Prehenso, | take hold of so 
as to solicit one’s vote, | can- 
vass. Fr. prehendo, prehensum. 

Prélum, an oil-press, vine- 
press. For premulum fr. premo. 


' Al. from mpotkopat, I come before 
another in supplication, whence mpolx7ns, 
a beggar. But then it would be prd&- 
cor. J Al. from mpoimds, poor ; or mpoté, 
mpoikos, a gift. | Al. for procor. 
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Prémo, I press, squeeze, &c. 
From Bapywe, (Bpijpe,) a weight. 
Hence bremo, premo. E should 
thus be long. But we have 
féra from >Heés. 

Prendo, tor prehendo. 

Prenso, for prehenso. 

Presbyter, an elder, priest. 
I]gecBiregos. 

Presso, 1 squeeze. 
mo, premsum, pressum. 

Prester, a fiery whirlwind. A 
species of poisonous serpent. 
IIpyorne. 

Prétidsus, costly, precious. 
Qui est magni preti2. 

Prétium, the price of any- 
thing sold; price, value; price 
paid for wages or hire ; areward ; 
price paid for vicious actions, 
punishment. Opere pretium 
est, there 1s a price and reward 
for one’s pains, it is profitable. 
Salmasius : “* From aperiov, the 
price paid (t@ meaty) to the sel- 
ler.” Vossius: “ The AZolians 
said xpErog for xgAros, deExov 
for dpAxav.? We have pEssu- 
lus from tAgoados, 1Evir i. e. 
dEvir from bAyo. Y Haigh: 
“ From aearéoy, to be sold.” 

Prex, précis, prayer. Fr. 
precor. 

Priapus, Priapus. pices. 

Pridem, lately, awhile ago. 
Pri is ft. aplv, before, previ- 
ously, See Prior. Dem is a 
termination, as in Idem, Tan- 
tundem. QF Al. for prius- 
dem. 

Pridie, on the day before. 


Fr. pre- 


2 « Pretium is like Germ, wert, worth. 
For J is easily transposed; and W and 
P are commutable.” W. 


ye PRA 


Priort die. Or from pri, (as in 
Pridem,) and die. 

Primicerius, a prime minis- 
ter or officer. ‘‘ De ejus ety- 
mologi& varii varia; sed plures 
et saniores ita dictum putant, qui 
primus scriberetur in cerd, h. e. 
in tabula cerafa seu catalogo 
alicujus ordinis.” F, 

Primipilus, a centurion (pri i- 
mi pilt) of the first rank. 

Primitia, the first fruits of 
anything. Fr, primus. As Stul- 
tus, Stultitia. 

Primitivus, the earliest. 
primitus fr. primim. 

Primoplastus, first formed. 
Fr. wAaords, formed. 

Primordia, the 
Prima exordia. 

Primotinus, ripening early. 
Opposed to Serotinus. 

Primus, the most first. Su- 
perlative of the word of which 
prior is the comparative. 

Princeps, chief, foremost, 
principal. A prince. For pri- 
miceps, fr. prima capio. Hence 
primceps, princeps. 

Principatus, the chief place. 
Fr. princeps, principis. 

Principium, the beginning. 
Fr, princeps, principis. 

Prior, former, earlier, older, 
formerinrank. Fr. pre, whence 
praetor, prior. J Or fr. moniav, 
former, whence prewor, prior. 
Hesychius: Totiav, mpotepov. 4] 
Al. from zplv, formerly ; whence 
mpi. See Pridem. J ‘Al. from 
pris. See priscus.* 


Fy. 


beginning. 


1 Jamieson mentions the Iceland. fyr, 
(whence our First) prius; which trans- 
posed is fry. 
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Priscus, ancient, out of date 
or use. From pris, contr. pris. 
Scheide supposes that mpis was 
a nominative, whose accusative 
was mpiv. See Pristinus. (J Al. 
from zépuci, last year, formerly ; 
whence a word zepucixds, mpu- 
ox05. 

Pristinus, former, ancient, of 
some time standing. Fr. pris, 
as Cras, Crastinus. See Priscus. 

Pristis, transp. pistris, and 
pistrix, (as Aled, AjaX,) some 
large fish. Also, a ship of war 
of a long shape. Hpiarss, i= 
OTpIs, MPYTTIC, TPSOT HS.” 

Privatus, private, one ’s own, 
particular, Fr. privus. 

Privignus, a step-son. Atoll ne 
vignus dictus, quod ante quam 
mater secundd nuberet, est pro- 
genitus.” F. For priignus, from 
prius, whence prignus, some- 
what as from Aper, Apri, is 
Aprugnus ; from Abies is Abi- 
egnus. The Greeks said = 
yous. q Or for privigenus. a 
privus, single; or prive, singly, 
“ seorsim.”” Where a person is 
born not of both the father and 
the mother existing, but of only 
one of them. So the Greeks 
said dudos from audi, seor- 
sim. 

Privilégium, a law inflicting 
an extraordinary punishment, 
or conferring an extraordinary 
favor or privilege on an indivi- 
dual. Fr. dex, legis, and pri- 
vUs. 

Privo, I deprive, take away. 


* Donnegan gives a Greek deriva- 
tion in aplotis and mforpis, Vossius in 
Pristes. 
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Tr. moi, (as cis, oVis,) [ cut or 
divide-by sawing ; | cut away. 
q Al. from privus. Privum 
facio, | make my own individual 
property. 

Privus, individual, each, par- 
ticular, one’s own. Fr. privo. 
Cut off from others, by oneself. 
Somewhat as gxacros is from 
éxds. | Al. from zpiw, to cut 
off. Scaliger: ‘* Quia in fa- 
mila herciscundé, gua ante 
communia erant heredum, hec 
SECANTUR in portiones, ut 
queeque priva et propria fiat.” 

Pro, before, in front of : for, 
imstead of, in defence of ; for, 
equivalently to, .according to, in 
comparison of. Livy: << Castra 
metatus latits quam pro copiis.” 
Tee. : 

Pro, 1 compounds, at a dis- 
tance. For porro. | Al. for 
procul, 

Pro, Proh, -o! For pero! 
per oh! Cicero: * Proh Deim 
atque hominum fidem.” That is, 
** Per, oh! Defim,” &c. Then 
proh came to be used generally 
for oh. Proh Jupiter, &c. Pro- 
perly, Per te, oh Jupiter. 

Proagorus, a Sicilian high 
magistrate. II ponyopos. 

Proavus, a great grandfather. 
As going (pro) before a grand- 
father. 

Probabilis, probable, likely 
to be truth, Fr. probo. Such 
a supposition is worthy of being 
approved of or is probable. 

Probe. ‘“ Pereo probe,” in 
good honest truth, really, in 
fact. Also, excellently! good! 
very well dene! For probus is 
said of any thing which is ¢aod 
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inits kind. Proba merx, proba 
clava, probum argentum. 
Probitus, probity, &c. 
probus. 
Problema, a problem. Tipe- 
Banpc. ' 
Probo, £ approve, praise. 
That is, [ judge to be ( probum) 
good. ‘Meo judicio probum 
esse judico.” F, Also, I 
show, prove. That is, probum 
esse monstro. We say, ‘bo make 
good. Also, I try or examine 
whether a thing be (probum) 
good. So loxmatw is to judge 
if a thing be (Goxsmdv) appro- 
vable. § Haigh: “ Fr. Bea- 
Bzts, he who awarded the prize 
of victory. Hence probo is to 
examine.” As 6Ayuo, dOmo. 
If there was a word BpuBew, as 
well as BpuBedw, this would be 
well, @ Tooke: ‘ From An- 
glo-Sax. profian.” So Icel. 
profa is to try, prove; and 
Germ. prufen, which however 
Wachter refers to probus or 
probo. <“ Prufen,” he says, 
“€ examinare an probum sit.” 
Probdlé, a throwing out, &c. 


Fr. 


T1g0B0A4. 
Proboscis, the trunk of an 
elephant. I[poBooxls. 


Probrum,adisgrace, disgrace- 
ful action, rape, &c.; disgrace- 
ful language, abuse. ‘“ Pro 
prohibrum. Quod prohibere a 
nobis debemus,”” says Dacier. 
Rather, Quod prohibent leges 
etvetant. So that probrum an- 
swers to Vetitum. Lucretius 
has probeat for prohibeat : 
‘Nam _ sive est aliquid quod 
probeat officiatque.” Pro is 
here long: but {IL may be 
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wholly omitted. | Haigh: 
“From aeexpov, for mépmspoy, 
light, rash.” 

Probus, good, honest, up- 
right, worthy, &c. For prohi- 
bus fr. prohibeo. ‘ Quia se a 
delinguendo prohibet,” says 
Festus. J Al. from probo, Quem 
probes. Aud, if ‘l'ooke is right 
in referring prodo to the North- 
ern languages, this is a correct 
derivation of probus. {J AI. 
from wéxpora pf. mid. of wpému, 
whence zpérov, eminence, dis- 
tinction, merit, worth. Hence 
propus, probus. 4 Al. from 
mpaiics, Aol. pois, (as rats, was, 

ol. zois), whence proVus, 
proBus. But apats is meek, 
mild; a meaning too remote 
from that of probus. 

Procax, cacis, wanton, skit- 
tish, frolicksome. Fr. proco, 
Task, woo. ‘ De meretrice, 
que usque ingerit, Da mihi, 
Affer mihi.” F. GY Or from 
procus. J Or fr. wpok, mpoxds, 
afawn. Like a fawn. J Or 
from procio, 1. e. provoco et la- 
cesso. So Parens from Pario. 

Procella, a storm. Fr. pro- 
cello, to drive. A driving storm. 

Proécello, 1 drive forward, 
strike, upset. See cedlo. 

Procéres, the nobles, leading 
men. From sing. procer, and 
this from apoeyys, having the pre- 
cedence; /Kol. rpoeyyp, whence 
apoxyp, procer. But from zpo- 
xe should we not expect procé- 
res? No. more than Celéres 
from xéAnX, xZanP.3 


1 Al. from progero. 
(i, e. pre) aliis. 


Litym. 


Qui gerit se pro 
G Al, from xépas. 
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Procérus, long, tall. — Er, 
mposyys, jutting forward; ol. 
TPoexno, mpouxne, as xeAnd, 
xeAnP, celer. 

Procestrium: See Appendix. 

Procinctus, is. A soldier is 
said to make his will “in pro- 
cinctu,” when he makes it being 
at the time girt with his armour 
and ready for battle. Pro is 
before the time or before the 
enemy. 

Proclivis, said properly of a 
(clivus) hill inclining forwards, 
sloping, steep; easy to descend ; 
easy, in general, 

Proco, Procor, I ask, beg, 
woo. Fr. mgocyw 1. e. yeipa, I 
hold up my hand before ano- 
ther in petition. Hence zpéya, 
proco, as from Ipoeyys, Upozynp 
is Procer, Proceres. J Or from 
procio, i call to, as Occapio, 
Occupo, AS weal from Tpoinw, 
mpoixouat, whence mpolxtys, a 
beggar. Hence apdxw, medxouns, 
proco, procor. 

Procrastino, T put off (ad 
crastinum diem) till tomorrow. 

Procul, far off. For pro- 
(i.e. porro) ab oculis, YY Or 
from procello, proculi, I drive 
or send off to a_ distance. 


De iis’ que lIcngé a _ nobis 
amandantur. So Facul from 
'Facio. 


Prociirator, one who (curat) 
takes care of things (pro) for 
another, an agent, manager. 

Proctéro, 1 manage things, 
properly for another. ‘ Ad- 
ministro, presertim rem ALI- 


From the metaphorical notion of setting 
up one’s horns on high. 
3A 
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ENAM.” F. See Procurator. 
Also, I expiate, avert by sacri- 
fices, ‘‘ Curo et exequor ea 
que ad expianda prodigia perti- 
nent.” F. Perhaps pro is 
porro: curo ut expellam porro 
1, e. procul. Or pro is instead 
of, as an equivalent for. Curo 
piacula pro prodigiis, ut prodi- 
gia compensentur placulis. 

Procus, a wooer, suitor, 
proco. 

Procyon, a star which rises 
before the dog-star. I poxtwv. 

Prodeo, 1 come forth, go out. 
Soft for proeo, as Reeo, Redeo ; 
Meulla, Medulla. 

Prodigium, a prodigy, omen. 
Fr. prodico, whence prodicium, 


Fr. 


prodigium. Or fr. prodico, 
hike Pradico, Abdico. (| Or 
from prodigo. That which we 


cast to a distance, amomeumo pede. 
q Al.from zgodeixw, premonstro. 

Prédigo, | drive forth, to a 
distance. Por prodago, proago, 
as Proeo, Prodeo. Also, I! 
squander. ‘That is, I cast forth 
and dissipate. ‘* Patrimonium 
foras ago et perdo.” F, 

Prodigus, prodigal. 
digo. 

Proditor, a betrayer. Fr. 
prodo, proditum. One who 
gives out, discovers, discloses 
the secrets of another. 

Prodo, 1 give out, produce, 
disclose, discover, publish. Fr, 
pro for porro, and do. Also, L 
cast out, throw away, abandon. 

Prodrémus, a forerunner. 
T1peSpopos. 

Prodico, Lead or bring forth. 
Pro for porro. 

Productus, lengthened. That 


Fr. pro- 
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is, led or brought out to a dis- 

tance. Pro for porro. 
Prelium: See Appendix. 
Profano, I profane. From 


profanus. 


Profanus, not initiated in the 
sacred mysteries. Qui est pro- 
cul a fanis. Virgil: ‘* Procul 
o procul este profani, Excla- 
mat vates.” Hence, impious. 
Also, common, secular, not sa- 
cred. So Profestus is PROCUL 
a FESTIS, non festus. 

Profectio, a gomg. See Pro- 
ficiscor. 

Profecto, indeed, assuredly. 
For pro facto. As from Fac- 
tum is Affecto. We say, It 1s 
so for a fact. 

Profectus, an advancement 
in anything, profit. Fr. proficio. 

Profestus, not holy, not kept 
holy. See Profanus. 

Proficio, 1 make progress, 
get on, succeed, profit. Facio 
iter pro 1. e. porro. 

Proficiscor, I set out or on- 
ward, go away. Fr. proficio, 
whence the perfect profectus 
sum. That is, facio iter pro 
1. €. porro, asin Proficio. 

Profiteor, I confess openly. 
Fr. fateor. 

Pr@ftigo, I dash to the ground, 
destroy, injure. Also, 1 throw 
an enemy into complete dis- 
order, that is, crush, overwhelm. 
Also, I bring a thing almost to 
its conclusion. That is, I nearly 
dispatch it. Generally, what L 
bring to an end, I crush or de- 
stroy. See Fligo. 

Profigus, fleeing far. Qui 
pro i.e. porro fugit. _. 

Prifundus, deep. Having its 
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(fundum) depth (pro i.e. porro) 
ata great distance. 

Prof tisio, extravagance. Que 
profundit divitias, casts them 
forth and dissipates them. Fr. 
profusus. 

Progeénies, an offspring. Fr. 
progeno, or progeneo, progenut. 
Pro, as in Prodo, Produco. 
See Geno. 

Proégnosticum, a token, Ipo- 
YVOTTIXOY. 

Prograxe, to have bawled 
out. For procraxe, procraxisse 
fr. xoagw, xeatw, I bawl out. 
But the reading is dubious. 

Prohibeo, 1 keep off, hinder, 
&e. Fr. habeo, Lhold, and pro 
1. €. porro or procul. 

Prohinc, therefore. As Pro- 
inde. 

Proéjectura, a jutting out. Fr, 
projicio, projectus. A casting 
or putting forward. 

Proin, for proinde. 

Proinde, therefore. Fr. pro, 
for porro, hereafter ; and inde, 
on this account. Cicero: “ Pro- 
inde aut exeant aut quiescant.” 
Also, just so, equally. See Per- 
inde. 

Prolato, I defer. Fr. pro- 
latum. ‘That is, I carry for- 
ward, put off to a distant time. 

Prolecto, Lallure. Fr. dacio, 
lacitum, lactum. I draw forth, 
entice. 

Proles, an offspring. Fr. 
pro (as in Progenies) and oleo, 
to grow. As springing forth 
and growing. See Soboles. 

Prolétarius, one of the lowest 
of the people. As being usually 
not called to serve in war, and 
so good for nothing else than to 


produce (prolem) children. 


=) 
Prolicxus, long, tall, big ; long 
in speech,  prolix, From 
pro and larus. “ In longi- 
tudinem darus, protentus.” F, 
From the notion of metals re- 
laxing and extending themselves. 
So from téw, réryxe, to extend, 
is tyxw, to melt. Hence pro- 
fixus is also bountiful, lavish of 
presents. ‘That is, loose and 
unconfined in one’s bounty, 
Also, prosperous, “ affluens.” 


Prologus, a prologue. IIpé- 
dovyos. 

Prolubium, whim, humor, 
inclination, Fr. dubet. Where 


the will puts itself forth. Or 
pro is according to. 

Prolusio, a florish, prelude. 
Fr. ludo, lusum. Where we 
play merely, before we come to 
something serious. 

Proluvies, a flood ; flux. See 
Alluvies. 

Proémineo, I hang over. See 
Mineo. 


Proémiscuus, mingled without 


order or distinction. Fr. mzs- 
ceo. 

Promissum, a promise. See 
promitto. 


Promissus, suffered to grow 
to a great length. Pro is porro, 
to a distance ; missus the same 
as pretermissus. | 

Promitito, I send or cast 
(pro) to a distance. I suffer to 
grow to a great length. See 
Promissus. Also, I promise, 
engage, vow, That is, I put 
forward, hold out, hold forth a 
promise. So zporeivw is to pro- 
mise. 

Primo, I take out, bring 
forth, produce, show. Fr. pro 
i, €. porro, and emo, I take. 
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Proémontorium, a promontory, 
high land jutting into the sea. 
Fr. promineo, whence promiini- 
torium, promintorium, promon- 
torium. So sOntis for slntis. 
Or for promuntorium, as recU- 
pero for recIpero. {] Al. quia 
est pro monte, loco montis. 

Promotus, advanced. Moved 
( pro) forw ard. 

Promtuaria cella, a_ cellar 
whence eatables ( promta sunt) 
are brought out. ~ 

Promtus, drawn out. Fr. pro- 
mo. Set forth, manifest, clear. 
Ready to be brought out, pre- 
pared, at hand. Hence easy. 
Ready, prompt, active. ‘Uhings 
“in promtu” are things ready 
at hand. 

Promulgo, 1 publish abroad. 
For provulgo fr. cvulgus. In 
vulzus promo. V and M are 
commutable. So proMuscis is 
read for proBuscis. §[ Or fr. 
Tpooporoyew, ye, | avow openly. 
Hence promolzo, promulgo. 
g Al. for probulgo fr. bulga, a 
bax. Or from poryés, a bag. 

Proémutsis, a whet to the ap- 


petite. Fr. mulsum. ‘“ Not 
given instead of the mulsum, 


but before it.” F. 

Prémus, a steward, butler. 
One who (promit) brings out 
eatables from the pantry. 

Promuscis, a trunk of an ele- 
phant. Fr. apoBosxis, whence 
promoscis, promuscis. But 
others read proboscis. 

Pronémen, a pronoun. As 
being (pro zomine) instead of 
the name of a person. 

Préniba, presiding over mar- 
nage. Fr.nubo. Que preest 
nuptis. Also, one who pre- 
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ceded the bride to her husband’s 
house. 

Pronus, bending forward, in- 
clined downward, headlong, 
bent, prone. Inclined to a per- 
son, favorable. Easy of de- 
scent, easy in general. Fr, 
apav, meavos, the prominence of 
a rock, ‘That is, bending for- 
ward like it. § Al. from apyyvje, 
saine as pronus. lather, from 
mowwyic, which Isaac Vossius 
states was the same as zonvis. 
€ Al. from pro, forward. 

Proemium,a prelude, preface. 
TI pooipsoy. 

Propago, a layer; branch of 
a tree bent down and fixed in 
the earth without disjoming it 
from the parent stock, that new 


shoots may spring from it. 
Hence a shoot; offspring. Fr. 
pago, pango, to drive in. Pro 


seems to laid out at 
length. 

Prvpago, I propagate ( pro- 
pagine) by a layer, increase, 
extend. 

Propélo, I make manifest. 
So that it shall be (propalam) 
in sight of all. 

Prope, near. From = zpori, 
just by: Kol. rgoml, (See poPa 
from $uTns, ¢6T 7s), whence pro- 
pe, as wel, ferk. Al. from 
nexpora pf. mid. of mgérm, to 
suit. J Al. from pro and pes. 
Before the feet. 

Propédiem, shortly, within a 
few days. ‘That is, we are pro- 
pe diem, near the day. Or, 
(diem) on a day which is (prope) 
near, 

Propensus, hanging forward, 
bending down, inclined towards, 
favorable to, prone to, ready to 


mean, 
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please or benefit. 
deo. 

Propéro, I make haste with a 
thing, get it ready. For pro- 
paro. I get ready one thing be- 
fore anything else. 4 Al. from 
wrope. * Quia, qui properat, 
hoc agit ut magis et magis ap- 


propinguet.” V. r 


Fr. propen- 


Propérus, quick, Fr. pro- 
pero. 

Prophéta, a prophet. Ipo- 
onrHs. 


Propino, I taste a little of a 
cup and then give it to another 
to drink. Also, 1 drink to any 
one, IIporive. 

Propinguus, near in habita- 
tion or m race. Propingut, re- 


lations. Fr. prope. As Longé, 
Longinguus. 
Propitzo, I make (propi- 


¢tium) propitious. 

Propitius, propitious, favor- 
able. Fr. prope, as Fictitius, 
Insititius. Qui prope est ac 
presens. Virgil: “ Prasentia 
numina, Fauni.” ‘That is, pro- 
pitia, says Servius. Where O 
is long, it is lengthened from the 
number of short syllables, as [ 
in Italia, @ Al. from apomerys, 
prompt. 

Propola, a retailer. Igond- 
Ang. So Pro is sometimes long 
in Prologus from IpoAoyos. 

Propolis, the honey made in 
the fore-part of a hive, of a 
thicker and coarser substance, 
to keep out the cold. Fr. ape 
moAss, the fore- part of a hive. 


Proépiéno, 1 propose. That 
1 Al. from xpéxa, Eol. mpdwa, in- 
stantly. 
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is, | put before myself or before 
another, As Gr. rooriinus. 

Proportio,a proportion, From 
the frequent expression pro por- 
tione. 

Proposttum, anything — pro- 
posed. See Propono. What 
I propose to myseif, a purpose, 
intention. A way or course of 
life which we have set before 
ourselves and adopted. 

Proprius, one’s own, personal, 
private, peculiar. Also, fit, 
suitable, proper. Scribonius : 
* Remedia propria ad singula 
sumere.” Which belong pecu- 
liarly to each case. So aiso, 
apposite, pertinent. Cicero: 
“Res ut omnes certis ac pro- 
priis vocabulis nominentur.” 
Also, absolutely and lastingly 
one’s own, stable, permanent. 
Lucilius : <*Ctm sciam mil in 
vita propriun mortali datum 
esse.” From prope. ‘That which 
is at hand, in our power. So 
otichs from Hori, Radded, as 
in putRis, putReo. So per- 
haps Rius in Ebrius. 

Propter, near. For propeter 
fr. prope, as Sub, Subter; Pre, 
Preter. Also, by reason of, on 
accountof. Butler: ‘ As that, 
which is contiguous to anything, 
may produce an effect on it ; 
hence propier _ signifies fle 
cause or reason of a thing or ac- 
tion.’ 

Propugnactilum, a fortress. 
Pro quo, gratia cujus, pugna- 
tur. 

Propyleaum, the porch of a 
temple. pomvaAaoy. 

Prora, the prow of a ship. 
Tlgnen. 
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Proréta, the keeper of the 
prow. Igwerns. 

Prorito, “ I irritate, pro- 
voke. Also, I allure, invite.” 
F. The second sense suggests 
a derivation from éeéuras pp. of 
pow, L draw, whence furip, a 
rope to draw with. U into I, 
as gpTyw, frlgo, ATya, IIgo. 
From rito is perhaps also Inrito, 
Irrito, which is used in the first 
sense of prorito above. From 
the sense of drawing forth, 
drawing out, we bave that of 
Irritating, as Provoco is to nri- 
tate, 1. e. to call out. | See 
Irrito. 

Prorogo, I adjourn, put off. 
That is, (rogo) I move that a 
motion before the House shall 
be put (pro 1. e. porro) off, and 
considered another time. Also, 
I carry forward, carry on, con- 
tinue. 

Prorsa (i. e. proversa) Dea 
Isopposed to Postverta. 

Prorsum, Prorsus, straight 
on. For proversum, proversus. 
Turned straightforward. Also, 
in a word, in short, in fact. That 
is, to say a thing straightfor- 
ward, without circumlocution. 
So in the expression “‘ Prorsus 
perti,” [am undone direct; to 
say no more about it, I am 
utterly undone. Hence prorsus 
in general is, totally, wholly. 

Pi6sa oratio, Proésa, prose. 
For prorsa, (i. e. proversa,) 
which is also found. ‘That is, 
which runs on straightforward, 
not fettered and impeded by 
long and short syllables. Or 
which in reading we read straight 
on; not going back to get 
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the sense, as we do in Latin 


verse. 

Prosapia, a race of ancestors 
going back for many genera- 
tions. Fr. weocedys, continu- 
ous; whence mpocadia, or mpo- 
cagaa, (like cuvadece) a con- 
tinuity. Hence prosaphia, pros- 
apia. The quantities of the two 
first syllables oppose this deri- 
vation. Whether so as to de- 
stroy it, the reader will judge. 
q Al. from a word spocammes 
formed from dzmog, like Atavus, 
that is Adavus, from Avus. 

Proscénium, the stage. 
TXHVIOY. 

Proscribo, 1 write up, post 
up, as a sale; and particularly 
the sale of the effects of a. per- 
son banished or outlawed. 

Proscriptio, confiscation. Fr. 
proscribo. 

Prosecta, the entrails cut up 
and laid out for sacrifice. Fr. 
proseco. ; 

Proséda, a harlot. Fr. sedeo. 
Compare Prostibula. 

Prosélytus, a proselyte. Ipoc- 
HAUTOS. 

Proséro: See Exero. 

Proserpina, Proserpine. Fr. 
Tlepoedovy, whence by corrup- 
tion [pecegovy, Hpeceppovy, I po- 
cepgovy, Pruserphina, Proser- 


II g0- 


pina. 
Proseucha, a Jewish syna- 
gogue. TIporevyy. 


Prosicie, the same as Pro- 
secta. Tr. proseco, prosico. 

Proésédia, accent. [gocwdia. 

Prospérus, Prosper, favor- 
able, prosperous, Fr. apdogo- 
pos, advantageous. Hence pros- 
porus, and prosperus. 


~ 
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Prostibula, Prostibulum, a 
prostitute. Tr. prosto, whence 
prostabulum, (as Sto, Stabu- 
lum), prostibulum. Or for 
prosistibula fr. prosisto, as In- 
fundo, lnufundibulum. Prostlo, 
to stand exposed before the 
public gaze, to stand to be hired. 

Prosum, | am on the side of, 
exert myself for, am profitable 
to. Sum pro. Opposed to 
Obsum. 

Protégo, I protect. Thatis, I 
stand ( pro) before a person and 
(tego) cover him, 

Protélo, push or Gran ow 
ward by a continuous and unin- 
terrupted impulse, I draw on. 
Hence, I extend, prolong. Also, 
IT push or draw off, repel. Apu- 
leius: ‘‘ Mutud ut exitum com- 
munem protelarent, cohortati.” 
Terence: ‘‘ Ne te iratus suis 
seevidicis dictis protelet.”* From 
protelum. Compare Tractim. 
q Al. from pro, and rijae, at a 
distance. 

Protélum, a continuous un- 
interrupted pulling of oxen un- 
der the yoke. Also, a continual 
pushing forward of any thing. 
Hence proteld is in rapid and 
ceaseless succession. Fr. telum. 
“It means properly the conti- 
nued flight (¢e/z) of a weapon 
impelled from a sling, or the con- 
tinued movement onward of any 
thing thrust forward like such a 
weapon.” V. Compare Perpes. 
q Al. from ryAe, to a distance. 


1 Forcellini needlessly explains prote- 
let here “ vex or gall.”’ Dacier explains 
it “ longé propellat, ejiciat, fuget.” 
Compare however Provoco. 
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temo. 
jectio. 
Protervus, wanton, skittish, 
saucy, wayward, lascivious. For 
proterzvus fr. protero, as Cado, 
Cadivus. As beating down or 
bruising every thing in its way. 
Compare Petulans and Petulcus 
from Peto. (| Al. for proter- 
rious fr. terreo. J Al. from 
torvus. 
Protinam, Protinus, directly 
on, continually forward. With- 
out pause or interruption, im- 
mediately. «Also, far onwards. 
From tenus, which expresses a 
reaching onward from one spot 
to another. {J Or at once from 
teneo, to hold on. 
Protomysta, Protoplastus, 
Prototomus: Greek words. 
— Pretrepticum, an exhortatory 
discourse, Iporpemrsxdy. 
Proventus, a produce, crop, 
productions, revenue. ‘That is, 
a coming forth. Fr. venzo. 
Proverbium, a proverb, say- 
ing. As being (pro verbo) in 
the place of a word of advice. 
Or as being a word or speech 
commonly used ( pro) before the 


for protemulum from 
Lemonis continua pro- 


people. Pro somewhat as in 
Proscriptio. 

Providus, provident. Fr. 
provideo. 


Provincia, a conquered coun- 
try governed by a Roman ma- 
gistrate, a province. Hence 
any distant country governed by 
a Roman officer. The govern- 
ment of it. Hence any office, 
business, or employment. Fr. 
vinco. Pro is here, at a dis- 
tance off, 
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Proévoco, I call forth ; I chal- 


lenge; I rouse, stir up; hence, 
I stir up the passions, exaspe- 
rate, provoke. 

Proxénéta, a go-between in 
making bargains. Igofevyrys. 

Proximus, nearest, next; 
nearestinkin. Fr. prope, whence 
propissimus, propsimus, and 
proximus, somewhat as niVS 
becomes niX. ¥ Or for pro- 
pissimus, prossimus. As UlyXes 
for UlySSes. 

Prudens, seeing or knowing 
beforehand ; provident, prudent. 
For providens, whence proidens, 
prudens, as @Olvixeos, pUni- 
ceus. 

Pruina, hoar-frost. Fr. apai- 
vj, of the morning. Ovid has 
 MATUTINEVE pruie.” 

Prina, a burning or live 
coal. Fr. zupivy, belonging to 
fire, fiery; whence zguéyy, pruna. 
@ Vhe Iceland. brune 1s heat; 
Anglo-Sax. bryne is a burning ; 
and byrnan, to burn. ‘These 
seem allied to zugivy, rugvy. 

Praunum, a plum, prune. 
Prunus, a plum tree. ‘ From 
Gr. zoovvy, if xpodm is the same 
as xoxxounaAca, as Stephens thinks. 
But | thiuk he is mistaken. It 
is rather from weoduvov, an Asi- 
atic word for the fruit of the 
plum, or at least of the wild 
plum.” V. “ Igoduvos, the wild 
plum tree. Also, the cultivated 
species.  [potpvov, the wild 
plum. Ipodvy, the plum tree : 
prunus domestica.” Dn. 

Prurigo, anitching ; the itch, 
Fr. prurio. As Orior, Origo. 

Prurio, I itch or cause an 
itching; I have an itching or 
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propensity for. Fr. peruro, 
whence perururio, (as Scateo, 
Scaturlo), contr. prurto. From 
the burning and irritating fe el- 
ing. 

Prytanes, a chief magistrate. 
Tipuravis. 

Prytanéum, a place where 
the Prytanes tried causes, &c. 
IIputevetoy. 

Psallo, I play on a musical 
instrument; [ sing to the sound 
of one. Paraw. 

Psalma, the music of the 
lyre; a song sung to the sound 
of it. PaAue. 

Psaitérium, a kind of harp; 
a song sung to it. PaArnesov. 

Psaltes, a minstrel. aarne. 

Psaltria, a music-gil. ¥ad- 
T phe. 

Psécas, a female slave who 
dressed the hair of her mistress. 
Gr. Wexds is a drop. Madan: 
‘< Juvenal gives the waiting- 
maid the name of one of chaste 
Diana’s nymphs, who attended 
on the Goddess and assisted at 
her toilet in the grotto of the 
vale Gargaphie: Ovid, Met. 3, 
172.” Forcellini: ‘ So called 
perhaps, because she sprinkled 
light DRoPs of ointment on the 
hair of her mistress.” 


Pséphisma, a decree. ¥y¥- 
Dio Wc. 
Pseudo : Words begin- 


ning with pseudo are of Greek 
origin, (at least in part) from 
W000, falsehood. 
Psila, velvet. ian. 
Psilothrum, an ointment to 
take away hair. %lAwipov. 
Psittacus, a parrot. Virta- 
X06. 


so 6 acmmmtel hi is) OF 


 Psdlois, A Yor, rd aidoiov &p- 
° 
gevixov. Auct. Priap. Carm.: 
** Psoleon ille [Homerus] vocat 
quod nos psoloenta vocamus.” 
Prima O videtur brevis fieri ex 
metri necessitate. 


_ Psyche, the soul. Psyche. 
boyy. 
Psych : The other words 


also beginning with psych are 
Greek. . 

Psythia, a kind of vine which 
produced the best grapes for 
sweet wine. Woulic. 

Pie, as in Sudpte. 
mre, as in Tinte. 

Ptisana, barley-broth; bar- 
ley. Lvicdvy. 

Puber: See Pubes. 

Pubes, the down or soft hair 
which begins to grow on young 
persons when they come to the 
age of puberty; youth, young 
men.’ Fr. goi6n, hair. Hence 
puba, as from SOIvixeos is PUni- 
ceus. The termination changed, 
as in Pausa from ato, Vinum 
from Oivos. Or pubes is fr. do1- 
Pres, doiBys. FY Or from BovBar, 
the grom or imguinal glands. 
Whence bubes, pubes. JY Or 
from ais, ALol. ois, ais, 
whence poibes, pubes. Bes, as 
Pes in Caspes. ‘ Pili qui im 
PUER{S anno XIV., ii PUELLIS 
XII, circa inguina enascuntur.” 
F. @ Al. from wéous #6, pu- 


dendorum lanugo. 


Fr. sore, 


Pubes, Piuber, arrived at 
the age of puberty. See 
above. ; 


t Also, locus ipse in quo pubes nasci- 
tur, inguen. 
? So explained by the Etymol. Magn. 


Etym. 
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Publicanus, a farmer (publi- 
corum) of the public taxes. 

Publico, 1 make public pro- 
perty, confiscate. I make pub- 
hic. Fr, publicus. 

Publicus, public, belonging 
to the public, common. Fr. po- 
pulus, whence populicus, pop- 
licus, (which is still found) po- 
blicus, publicus. 

Pudenda. Ut Gr. aisoia ab 
100105. 

Pudet me, it shames me, [ 
am ashamed of, Fr, érasdeiras, 
fisol, émosetras, (as mais, AXol, 
mois ; mado, Lol. moid0s,) whence 
epadet, (the middle being turned 
into an active,) epudet, (as pU- 
nio from wOIvy,) and pudet, as 
FE is dropt in Ruber, Rufus, 
Liber, Remus. But U should 
be long ? Yet we have féra from 
Hoos, fitris from Mpeg. Or 
suppose that émoideira: was cor- 
rupted to éwoteiras, GY Or pu- 
det is from pudor, and pudor is 
from mais, maidos, AXol. zois, 
mo100s, 7oiddg. As being a qua- 
ty belonging peculiarly to boys. 
q < From Chaldee PHT, pu- 
duit.” V. Ifso, the D in Pu- 
det is for T’.3 

Piudicus, chaste. Fr. pudor, 
as Amo, Amicus. 

Pidor, shame, modesty. See 
pudet. 

Puella, a gil, Fr. puer, 
whence puera, puerula, puerla, 
puella. 

Puer, a boy; ‘a servant, &c. 
Fr. rais, mais, bol. aé&ip and 


re 


3 Lhuyd refers the Armoric pyudyr, 
pudor, to the Latin. 
3B 
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moip, whence poer, puer. See 
or. 
Puerpéra, a woman lately 
delivered. Que nuper peperit 
puerum aut pueram. 


Pige, the buttocks. Ivyai. 
Pugil, a boxer. For pugnil, 


pugnilas, (like Agilis) fr. pugnus, 
as Figulus from Fingo, Figo. 
The N_ in pugnus is dropt also 
in Pugillus. J Or fr. dé, with 
the fist: i. e, aUys. 

Pugillares, tablets covered 
with wax on which they wrote 
with the stylus. Fr. pugillus. 
As being a kind of manuals. 
*““Tta ut pugillo facile teneren- 
tur.” F, In Juvenal “ pugidla- 
res testiculos” 1s explained by 
Forcellini ‘‘grandiores et pug- 
num implentes:” who adds: 
‘*Prudentius shortens the U: 
but he is a bad prosodian.” 
Facciolati remarks that Pruden- 
tius Is right, and Juvenal wrong : 
as PU in pugillus is short. 
Al. from pugo, pungo. ** Quia 
stylo in his pungendo scribatur.” 
V. § Al. from zéxroye pf. mid. 
of aticow, to fold. Soft for 
ptugillares, as Penna from 


Teva. Homer himself uses 
auxtai for atuxtai for folded 
tablets. 


Pugillus, a little fist. For 
pugnillus. As Flagrum, Fla- 
gellum. 

Pugio, a dagger, stiletto. Fr, 
pugo, pungo, to pierce. ¥ Al. 


for pugnio fr. pugnus. As 
grasped by the fist. See Pugil. 
The Greeks say éyxespidiov. 


N omitted as in Pugil, Pugil- 
lus. 

Pugna, a_ single 
any combat, battle. 


combat ; 


Properly, 
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fought (pugno) with the fist. 
Horace: ‘‘ Unguibus et pugnis, 
dein fustibus, atque ita porro 
Pugnabant armis.” 

Pugno, I fight. Fr. pugna. 

Pugnus, a fist. Fr. aunvos, 
solid, close. ‘That is, the hand 
closed or close. Hence pucnus, 
pugnus, as xv Kvos, cyGnus. 

Pulcher, beautiful. For pul- 
chrus fr. moadyeous, having much 
color or complexion. Hence 
polchrus, pulchrus. 4 Al. from 
moAuyepss, having much grace 
and elegance. Hence pol- 
chris, pulchris. J Al. from zo- 
Adyee, Considered as meaning, 
having much avail mm the hand, 
strong. Florus: ‘* Tum etiam 
manu pulcher apparuit.” Vir- 
gil: ‘*Satus Hercule pulchro 
Pulcher Aventinus.” Heyne 
says here: “‘ Noli nec de Her- 
culis nec de Aventini pulchritu- 
dine dubitare. Rem satis de- 
clarant signa vetera. Sed cogi- 
tandum est de pulchritudine he- 
rois, qui robore corporis omnes 
superavit.” As pulcher is ap- 
plied to the other virtues of the 
mind, why not to that of bravery? 
Especially as bravery was rec- 
koned the greatest virtue. So 
that we have no need to fly to 
morvyerg, and give ita meaning 
it never bears. 

Pulégium, Puietum, the herb 
pennyroyal. For pulecium. “ Fr. 
pulex. Because the smell of 
its leaves burnt destroys FLEAS.” 
Tt. This is taken, [ suppose, 
from Pliny: ‘ Flos pulega re- 
centis incensus pulices necat 
odore.” ‘These derivations are 
usually suspicious. [leave this 
as I find it. 
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Pilex, a flea. Fr. Ware, 
psulla, psula, for softness pula. 
Or fr. WdAAa, movArAa, TIUAAL, 
spuila, pula. The termination 
is changed. So in Pausa from 
Hates, Nervus from Nevpov, 
Vinum from Oivos. We have 
Cornix from Kopayvy. 

Pullatus, clothed in black or 
mourning; in dirty black such as 
is worn by the poor, or, as others 
explain it, clothes naturally of 
black wool which the poor had 
no means to get whitened. Fr. 
pullus, adj. 

Pullus, the young of any 
creature. Fr, raaos, a foal, colt. 
Polulus, pollus. ence any 
young animal. Damm explains 
maaAos ** pullus, maximé equinus.” 
Donnegan : “ Iwaorge gos, that 
rears horses. Applied also to 
OTHER animals. Twaixdcs, of 
colts. Sometimes also said of 
YOUNG OXEN.” Pullus is 
applied to boys, in which sense 
maroc is used. ‘Though some 
derive pullus bere from puellus 
for puerulus. Or from pupulus, 
whence puplus, pudlus. 

Pullus, blackish, dun, brown. 
Fr, wedads, livid, brownish. As 
"Eaxos, Ulcus. GJ Al. from pu- 
rus, whence purulus, pullus. As 
said of wool in its natural color, 
unwhitened by art. 

Pulmentum, the same as puls, 
pultis, for pultimentum. Also, 
any food which was eaten first 
with pu/s, then with bread, ex- 
cept fish and flesh. ‘* Appella- 
tio iis orta temporibus, quibus 
ustts panis nondum erat, sed pro 
eo pulte utebantur.” F. 

Pulmo, the lungs. Fr. wAcv- 
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pov, transp. wevApov. Or wAcu- 
pov, plumo, pulmo. | 
Pulpa: See Appendix. 
Pulpamentum, delicate food. 
“« Cibus e pudpd concisa factus.” 


Pulpitum: See Appendix. 

Puls, pultts, a food com- 
posed of flour and pulse, pottage. 
Toaros. 


Pulso, | beat. Fr. pello, 
pelsum, pulsum. 
Pulsus, the pulse. Fr, pedlo, 


pulsum. From its beating. 

Pultarius, a pan in which 
pottage was made. Fr. puls, 
pultis. 

Pultiphagus, a pottage-eater. 
Fr. puls, pultis, and ¢ayu, to eat. 

Pulto, I beat. Fr. pello, 
pellitum, peltum, pultum. See 
Merto. I. to U, as in sepUltum. 
Or U is fr. pepUli. 

Pulver, same as 
Hence Pulvereus, &c. 

Pulvillus, a little cushion. 
Pulvinulus. 

Pulvinar, a cushion; pillow, 
couch. A couch on which the 
images of the Gods were placed 
on solemn occasions. See Pul- 
vinus, 

Pulvinus, Polvinus, acushion; 
pillow: a flower-bed raised in 
the form of a cushion; a sand- 
bank, Fr. @uaats, A@ol. Boars, 
(whence Latin Follis,) a bag, 
pod, &c. Whence goaVis, like 
ferVo, pulVis. Then pholvinus, 
(as Incolinus, &c.) then polvi- 
nus. YJ Or from 7éAdAq, a ball, 
FEol. réaae. YF Al. from BoaBos, 
aleek. ‘ Quia instar bulb tu- 
met,” says Martini. § Al. from 
Germ. 60l, the head, whence 


pulvis. 
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our Bolster. | “ Fr. pulvis, 
dust or chaff with which it was 
filled.” Tt. 

Pulvis, Polvis, dust. The 
dust of the arena; hence, the 
arena, place of exercise. Fr. 
naan, flour, small dust; whence 
pal Va, (as sylVa,) and pulva, as 
cUlmus from xAdrgpos. Or fr. 
wary, Bol. roan, polVa. The 
termination 1s changed, as vice 
versa pausA from maiol3. 

Pimer, a pumice-stone. A 
rock full of holes. Fr. wépea, 
same aS moun; whence mauyé. 
From drinking in or imbibing 
moisture. Q Al. for ptumer fr. 
nentuas pp. of ardw, to spit. 
“As being generated from the 
foam of the sea.” V. Or as 
being the foam or dregs of lique- 
factions. §[ Or for spumer fr. 
spuma. 

Pumilio, a dwarf, pigmy. Fr. 
pimilus. The U made long, as I 
in Italia. Or from a Greek 
word muypoAlwy. 

Pumilus, a dwarf. Fr.a word 
mbyyaros formed fr. zuypy, 
whence wuypeioc, a pigmy. Or 
at once from auyyy. G dropt, 
asin Stimulus for StiGmulus. 

Punctatim, briefly. By lay- 
ing before the reader the (puncta) 
chief points of the argument. 

Punctum, a prick, point, spot, 
dot ; the principal point in an 
argument; a point of time, 
moment. ‘Also, a vote, suffrage : 
for waxen tablets were handed 
to the voters containing the 
names of the candidates; and a 
voter put bis mark to the name 
of the candidate he voted for. 
Also, a point in dice. Hence, 
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the game of dice. 
pungtum, punctum, 

Pungo, | prick, pierce ; sting ; 
penetrate; gall or fret the mind. 
For pugo, whence pupugt?. So 
N is added in Pango. Whence 
is pugo? As mhyvps (to make 
tight or firm, to drive in or fix 
in a nail or stake so as to make 
it tight or firm, to fix im,) 1s 
from TO ménnna, mynw, mee, 
mETHYe, wHyw SO from TU, 
TETUKA WAS formed minw, TUEW, 
nemuya, whence rbyw, pugo, and 
hence pungo, properly to drive 
or fix in, as a sting, point of a 
dart, &e. From this zixw, mbyo 
or mlm was formed muypy, a 
fist, (from wéruypes); wvgos, the 
box-tree, (from wéaugas)5 muy, 
the buttocks; &c. &c. Héa, 
méw, mow, &Kc. meant to press 
close or tight, to make thick, 
compact, &c. Others de- 
rive pugo at once from my. 
But this change of » into U does 
not seem satisfactory. J ‘Tooke : 
“From Anglo-Sax. pyngan.” 
And Wachter refers to Welsh 
pigo, Germ. picken, to pick. 
q Al. from metxos, bitterness. 
Hence a verb evxdw, meuxa, 
puco, pugo, as said properly of 
pungent things. 

Piniceus, of a reddish color, 
not so deep as purple. But it 
is used also for purple. Fr. 
dosmixeoc, dark red, purple. 

Pinicum malum, Puricum, 
a pomegranate. As_ being 
very plentifully fa in Africa 
about Carthage. Or because 
its bark, flowers, and grains were 
(punico colore) of a red color.” 


Fr. pungo, 
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Punicus, same as puniceus. 
Fr. gowsxds. 

Piunicus, Carthaginian. From 
Penus, whence Punicus, as 
from 7OIlvy, is pUnio. FY Or 
from oink, Dolyixos. As Pe- 
nus is from ®oimé. 

Pinio, I punish. Fr. pena, 
for penio. Or at once from 7a- 
vj, punishment: as Providens, 
Proidens, Prudens. 4] Tooke : 
‘‘ From Anglo-Sax. pinan.” 

Pipa, a young girl; image 
of a little girl. Fr. papus. 

Pupilla, a little girl. Fr. 
pupa. Generally, a young or- 
phan girl. Also, the pupil of 
the eye. For the figures seen 
in it appear to be little boys and 
little girls. So Gr. xcopy, which 
Ormston explains, “a girl; a 
small image of one, a doll; the 
pupil of the eye, from its present 
ing asmall image of the observer.” 

Pupillus, a boy. Specially 
applied to one under age, who 
has ceased to be in his father’s 
power either by death or by 
emancipation ; a ward, orphan. 
Fr. pupus. 

Puppis, the stern of a ship. 
From Il¢mo, (poetically Mozzoi,) 
the Gods. For their images 
were painted on the stern. 
Ovid: “ Puppigue recurve 
Insilit, et PicTros verberat un- 
da Dros.” Gf Al. from éxa- 
ais, (mwms,) fem. of éraang, an 
overseer. ‘Isaac Voss. : ‘* Pup- 
pis est prospectus navis et im ea 
oculi.” Hence puppis, as Idaos, 
Pullus. Or fr. emonrys, "mOnTNS, 
whence "xdmzye, poppis, puppis.* 


1 Al, from én’ oaiow, behind; whence 
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Papus, a young boy. Bec- 
man: ‘‘ From Hebr. 606, pupus 
fuit.” And Wachter refers to 
Germ. bub, “ puer, parvus et 
magnus.” {| ‘From Bova, 
[A&ol. Bodmoss,| valde puer.” 
Ainsw. Hence bupus, pupus. 
But Botrai is rather a large 
full-grown boy. ¥ Al. from 
pusus, whence pusivus, puvus, 
pupus. 

Purgamentum, diet, refuse. 
Quod ex purgatione oritur. 

Purgo, 1 make pure, clean ; 
cleanse; [ make clear of a 
charge. For purigo fr. purus. 
As Matis, Mitigo. 

Purpitra, the shell-fish from 
which purple- -die was produced ; 
purple; the purple-dress of 
kings and magistrates; kings, 

magistrates, Se. sO drest. Fr. 
moogupa, whence porphura, por- 
pura, purpura. 

Purptiro, 1 die (purpura) 
with purple. 


Purus, pure, clean, fine, 
clear; pure in mind. Pure, 
simple. Purum 1. e. colum, 


the clear sky. Purus is pro- 
perly pure as (&m0 aupds) by fire. 

Pus, puris, the corrupt matter 
of a sore. Fr. wdos, as Ovos, 
Thus. Puris, like Mus, Muris. 

Pusiilus, tiny. Er. pusus. 
We, have Mamilla from Mam- 
ma. 

Pasio, a little boy. Fr. pusus. 
q Or fr. wetis, Asol. O15, whence 
TOT bo, FEol. croiwiwy, whence 
pusio, as from 70M} is pUnio. 


>zomts. Or ex) robmicw, whence emouTiow, 
*moUmLS. 
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Pustula, a blister, pimple. 
“Fr. pus. Because it contains 
it. ‘Though it is said as well of 
things which have it not.” F. 
q Or fr. régucra: pp. of dda, 
fut. ¢ucw, whence ¢ucdm, to puff 
out, From this ¢uw appear to 
come ¢uorty and gusxy. YJ Or 
fr. unr}, bloated ; contr. gucry, 
See Fistula. 

Pusula, same as pustula. 

Pusulatum argentum, very 
refined. ‘ So called from the 
(pusul@) blisters which silver 
receives in melting, and by 
which the silver becomes rug- 
ged; or from those which the 
graving and recent impression 
have raised.” F, 

Pusus, alittle boy. Fr. zais, 
iol. mois, whence poisus, pusus, 
as pUnio from 7Ohy. Compare 
Crassus from Kpés. 

Putd, for instance. Persius: 
“Hoc putd non justum est, 
illud male, rectius istud.” Puta, 
imagine this case. 

Putamen, a husk. Fr. puto. 
As being cut off or taken off, 

Puteal, the cover (pute?) of a 
well. <A place in the forum 
where usurers met. Adam: 
‘‘ Because that place, being 
struck with thunder, had been 
expiated by Scribonius Libo, 
whe raised over it a stone cover- 
ing, the covering of a well, open 
at the top, in the Forum ; near 
which the tribunal of the prztor 
used to be, and where the usur- 
ers met.” 

Puteo, I stink. 
muléw, to putrefy. 
putris and putreo. 

Puteus, a well or pit. 


Fr. 24 or 
Hence are 
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was also a punishment by which 
slaves were thrown into a well : 
whether it was a real well in 
which they were suspended and 
kept in the water, or whether it 
was a place sunk like a well.” F. 
From Boies, Aol. of Babéoe, 
gen. of Balis, deep. So Plu- 
teus from [Aatéos, [Aoréos. T 
for 8, as in puTeo, laTeo. | 
Or fr. Buss, depth, or Bddios, 
deep. J Al. from zordg, drink- 
able. Al. from the North. 
** Anglo-Sax. pit, pyt, Belg. 
put. From Celt. bod, deep.” W. 

Pitidus, nasty, foul. Also, 
disgusting, unpleasant, affected : 
1. €. offending the ears, as bad 
smells the nose. Fr. puteo. So 
Rancidus is used. 

Putillus, vox blandientis, “ A 
puta [aut putus], a aéody, unde 
etiam preputium. [Quod vide.] 
Apeud Plautum Libanius Phile- 
nium ea ratione poscit ut se ap- 
pellet puti//um, qua Augustus 
Horatium vocavit putissimum 
penem.” V. The reading how- 
ever of putillus here, and of pu- 
tilia in Horace Sat. 2, 3, 216, 
is very dubious. 

Puto. I find these senses in 
Forcellini: “1. 'Tolop, prune, 
cut off the superfluous branches. 
2.'l'o clean. 3. To clear, set- 
tle one’s acceunts. 4. To con- 
sider, ponder, reflect. 5. ‘Vo 
think, conjecture, imagine. 6. 
To value, estimate.” Do all 
these senses come from one 
root? If so, what is the mean- 
ing which embraces them all? 
Puto may be fr. 7d4w,* I enquire 


1 Whence is mwuvédyouat; and (from 
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into, examine, essay, try. The 
three last senses easily belong to 
this. And by examining our ac- 
counts we clear or settle them. 
This is the third sense. Does 
the first agree with these? 
When we prune, we examine 
what branches are to be retained 
and what rejected. Gellius: 
“‘ Putare veteres dixerunt, va- 
cantia ex quaque re ac non ne- 
cessaria auferre et excidere, et 
quod esset utile ac sine vitio 
videretur relinguere. Sic nam- 
que vites, et sic etiam rationes 
putart dictum.” ‘The second 
sense is Closely allied to this. 
Or, (as from Ievords examined, 
essayed,' and so separated and 
purified, is Putus, pure,) so puto 
from [1d may mean generally, | 
purify, cleanse, clean, clear, clear 
away, and so prune. Vossius: 
*‘ Putarerationes est quod Greci 
dicunt éxxadaipcs Aoyicpov. Item 
putare dicimur vites ; quia, clm 
id quod impedimento erat reci- 
sum est, remanent PUR.” | 
Others refer puto to putus, pure, 
clean. That is, putum facio. 
But pu in putus is long. 


pp. méerucpae and wéxvorat) aré micua 
and avoris. Or say that puto is fr. rv0@ 
fut. 2. of mevOw. 

1 Al. from mémora, (whence are aér- 
fos and mérv0s,) pf. mid. of mérw, taken 
actively, I make tofall. Or toxérrw, Lol. 
ké77, I cut off; whence aérTw, as Kn 
and If are interchanged ; and as luPus 
is from Av’Kos. Then, from causing 
branches to fall or cutting them off, we 
have the sense of discriminating and judg- 
ing. Gellius: ‘‘ Puto non significat pro- 
fecto aliud, quam id agere nos inre dubia 
ut, DECIsIs amputatisque falsis opinioni- 
bus, quod videatur esse verum et inte- 
grum retineamus.” Haigh: “ Fr. gu- 
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Putreo, L rot. Fr. putris. 
Piutris, rotten, fetid; crumb- 
ling, limp, lax. Fr. puteo. 
Putus, pure. Fr. wevori, 
Hol. wevtris, (as miosis, ALol. 
wittic), essayed, refined. ‘Theo- 
critus : Xpucoy reddovras d&orBol. 
Pitus, i, same as potus, 2. 
Pyctes,a boxer. [dxrys. 
Pygargus, a bird and a beast 
with a white tail, Ringtail: 
rein-deer. Idyapyos. 
Pygidca, 4 muyai, nates. 
Pygmat, Pygmies. THuypetor. 
Pyra, a funeral-pile. Tupa. 
Pyramis, a pyramid. Tupe- 
pele. 
Pyréthrum, some herb. Tv- 
pedpov. 
Pyrgus, a tower. 
A dice-box in its shape. 
Pyrio, IT heat” Fr. TULIAM, 


[UDI 


Ildpyos. 


Pyrites, the fire-stone.  v- 
pitys. ; 
Pyrois, the planet Mars. 


Tlvposs. Columeila has RuTI- 
Lus Pyrots. 
Pyropus, an opal. Tupac. 
Pyrrhicha, a dance in armor. 
Tlup 6iyn. . 
Pyrrhichius pes, a foot like 
chitis. Iuppirctos. 
Pyrus: See Pirus. 
Pythaules, one who plays the 


Pythian air on the flute. Iv@- 
avANS. 

Pythia, the priestess of 
Apollo. Tia. 


Pythia, the Pythian games. 
T1d6sc. 


réw, pura, to prune: from gvurdy, a 
plant, shoot.”” But @urdw should mean 
to plant or transplant. 
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Piythius, Apollo. T1é610¢. foot every way. “ A quadrata 
Python, the serpent. Id§ay. figura,” says Dacier. So that 
Pytisma, spittle. THéricwa. it is put for guadratal. It seems 


But the reading is much dis- 
puted. 

Pytisso, I spit out. 
tilw, muTidcw, muTioow, 
read pitisso, 1 sip. Fr. mirifw 
from qiw, wémitar.  Vossius 
quotes éxmritw from Atheneus. 
But Donnegan has zurifw in the 
sense of sipping also. 

Pyzxinum, the name of a salve, 
mentioned by Celsus. ‘“ Per- 
haps from its being contained 
(pyxide) in a boxen. vessel,” 
says orcellini. Rather from 
its being of a box-wood i. e. 
yellow color. However, it must 
be from Gr. wv€ivov. 

Pyzis,a box.  Tvgis. 


Fr e TU- 


Otbers 


Q. 
Qud, which way, &c. Quad 


via, ratione. 

Quadanténus, to a certain ex- 
tent. Quddam parte tenus. For 
guadamtenus. So Aliquatenus. 

Quadra, asquare. A square 
table. The fourth part of any- 
thing, a bit, piece. For guatra 
from quater. Or quatra is 
guarta. ‘Hence Quadrupes, 
Quadrige, &c. 

Quadraginta, forty. For 
quatraginta. See Quadra and 
Viginti. 

Quadrans, the fourth part of 
an as, for guadras, from quater 
and as. Or at once fr. guadra. 
Hence a fourth of anything. 

Quadruntal, a solid square. 
Also, a measure having a square 


to come from gquadrans, qua- 
draniis, which yet has nothing 
to do with it. In Pliny 19, 
29, “Magnitudo amplissima 
fult, quatuor pedum et semipe- 
dis per medium ambitum, cras- 
situdine guadrantali,” quadran- 
talc is one-fourth of a foot, fr. 
quadrans, antis. 

Quadrantaria res, a bath. 
For a guadrans was paid for 
bathing. 

Quadratarius, a stone-cutter. 
Fr. quadratus. ‘That is, a squa- 
rer. 

Quadratus, squared. Also, 
well-set: as we say, A square 
man, Quadratum, a square. 
Quadrata litera, a letter made 
im arectangular form. We say, 
To write a square hand. Qua- 
dratum agmen, an army formed 
into a square. 

Quadrufidus, cleft into four 
parts. Fr. guater, and fido, fin- 
do. See Quadra. 

Quadrige, a team of four 
horses. For quadriage, fr. 
ago. ¥ Or for quadrijuge. 
See Bigze. 

Quadrimus, of four years. 
See Bimus. 

Quadro, 1 make square, 
square; I square with, suit or 
fit with : for square stones easily 
suit each other in a_ building. 
Fr. guadra, or quadrus. 

Quadriipes, a four-footed ani- 
mal. Fr. pes. 

Quadruplator, one who gives 
or takes (quadruplum) four times 
as much. Also, a public in- 
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former. As giving information 
concerning crimes for which 
persons were fined four times as 
much as the sum in question. 
Others understand it as if the 
informers received a fourth part 
of the conviction. But what 
has this to do with quadruplus? 

Quadruplex, four-fold. Like 
Duplex. 

Quadruplus, four-fold. Plus, 
as in Duplus. . 

Quadrus, square. See Quadra. 

Que, which, fem. of Qui. 
From xai 4. (See Qui.) Hence 
quate, quae. 

Quero, I seek, search. I get 
by seeking. I ask, enquire. 
*Epéw, says Donnegan, is for 
eépeuvaw. rom égpéw suppose a 
compound xatepew, xarepo®, in 
the same sense. Drop the T,? 
we have xaepa, quero. We 
have V dropt in Prudens from 
Providens. 4 Or quero ts from 
xneed», Dor. yapedw, I am in 
want of ; transp. yaevpw, yuepa, 
quero. Or from xijpog suppose 
a verb ynpéw, xp, Dor. yapew, 
whence yaspa, quero. Or xae- 
p® is fr. y&epos, whence xipos. 
q Al. from raw, I stretch out 
my hands 1. e. to search for (See 
Tento,) ; whence raipm, (as baw, 
Yaipw,) Hol. xaipw, as Te in 
folic became Ke, whence Que. 
q “From Hebrew K RAZ, vo- 


cat.” Ainsw.? 


1 The T is dropt in kavdtais for xard- 
tats: but Matthiz accounts for that 
thus: KaraFdtais, xarFdtos, cok Fotos. 
KaBdAans is derived by Lennep from 
KaTaBar\Aw. 

? Haigh: ‘Fr. weipdw, weipa@, to try, 
to solicit; AZol. xeip&.” 


Etym. 
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Quesitor,a judge. Fr. que- 
ro, or rather qu@so, quasitum. 
An examiner of charges. 

Quaso, I seek, &c. Fr. gue- 
ro, quersum, (as Curro, Cur- 
sum,) qu@sum. 

Quastio, an enquiry, &c. Fr. 
quaso, quesitum, quastum. 

Questor, an examiner of capi- 
tal charges, inquisitor, For 
quesitor. See Questio, Also 
acity and a provincial magits- 
trate who busied himself in ma- 
king enquiries into the state of 
the treasury and into the method 
necessary for filling it. Or gua- 
ro is here ‘* quero compellendi 
et exigendi gratia.” Vossius: 
‘‘ Why the term was applied to 
the Questors under Augustus Is 
not clear. ‘They read his edicts to 
the Senate. Cujacius supposes 
that they were made guastors to 
enable them to come into the 
Senate. For by the Cornelian 
Law no one could arrive at any 
honor till he had been questor. 
Scipio Gentilis thinks them 
called from their resembling the 
ancient questors, to whom the 
care of guarding the decrees of 
the Senate was committed by 
the ‘Tribunes and /iédiles.” 
They were called guastores can- 
didati, “‘ because,” says Adam, 
‘they sued for higher prefer- 
ments, which by the interest of 
the Emperor they were sure to 
obtain. Quintilan: Petis tan- 
quam Ceesaris candidatus,” Put 
Quaris for Petis, and a third 
reason of the name appears. 

Questura, the office (quasto- 
ris) of questor, So Preetor, 
Pretura. 

3c 
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Questus, a trade. Fr. gue- 
so, quesitum, questum. A mode 
of seeking a livelihood. Cicero: 
“ Qui hontsta rem. gquerunt 
mercaturis faciendis.” Hence 
gain, profit, accruing from trade. 

Qualis, of what kind. Fr. 
anarinos, Dor. radixos and xeAl- 
x05, (as mos, xds,) whence qualis, 
as from TeAixogis Talis. {J Al. 
from gua, as Oios from O37. For 
quailis, as in Agilis, Virilis, &c. 
q Al. from gudm. See Talis. 
@ Jamieson: ‘“ From Meeso- 
Goth. guhzleiks, which is from 
guhe, to whom or what, and 
letks, like.” 

Qualitas, the kind or quality. 
From gualis. 

Qualus, a twig-basket. 
quasillus. So Velum, &c. 

Qudm, how much. Cicero: 
“ Quam cupiuntlaudari!” Pro- 
perly, the accusative of quis, as 
aj and mag are for 7 and zois 
from és. That 1s, secundum 
guam rationem? Or some such 
ellipsis. So Alias is Secun- 
dum alias rationes seu tempes- 
tates. Compare Unquam. { Al. 
for quantum. Valerius: “ Quam 
potuit, constanter cum populo 
egit” &e. But there is an ellip- 
sis: ‘Am constanter gud po- 
tuit. And quantum itself re- 
quires the ellipsis of tantim. 
in fact quantum is from gudm. 
€| Jamieson: “ If we look for 
the Mceso-Goth. ablative, what 
if it should be found in the Lat. 
TAM and guam, as abbrevia- 
tions of rHAMMA, in it, and of 
quhamma, in w hat?” 

Qudm, as. Livy: “ Nihil 
qué eos terruit gudm robur 


For 
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imperatoris.” Here diqué is 
in the place of Tam: Nihil 
TAM ... quam soe. Or quam 
is, “ secundum eat rationem 
secundum quam.” 

Quam, than. Cicero: “ Con- 
tra faciunt quam professi sunt.” 
Contra seems to be in the place 
of “non tam.” Hence Secus, 
Aliter, &c. precede guém. Or 
say the above sentence ts put for: 
‘* Contra eam rationem faciunt 
quam professi sunt.” Again, 
after a comparative. Cicero: 
* Nobis nihil est timendum 
MAGIs guam ille consul.” Ma- 
gis is in the place of tam: only 
it expresses something more. 


Quamde, for quam. So 
Tamde for Tam. De is per- 
haps Gr. &. 

Quamobrem, why. Quam ob 


rem. 

Quamplires, very many. That 
is, how very many ! 

Quamprimim, as soon as pos- 
sible. ‘That 1s, tam primum 
quam maximé. 

Quamquam, Quanquam, al- 


though. Properly, bowmuch- 
soever. (See Quamvis.) The 
accusative of quisquis. As 


Quam is the accusative of Quis. 

Quamvis, as much as you 
will, That is, tam multum 
quam vis. Hence, ever so much. 
Cicero: “ Quamvis prudens ad 
cogitandum sis, tamen nisi” &c. 
Be you ever so wary, yet &c. 
Hence guamvis is although. 
For we may translate it: AF 
though you be wary, yet &c. 
Cicero: “ Res bello gesserat, 
quamvis reipublicee calamitosas, 
attamen magnas.” Be they ever 
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so, suppose them ever so, al- 
though they be. So Hep, from 
signifying Very, signifies Al- 
though : “OAlyos ep gw, Aya- 
Gos meg zuy. 

Quando, when. 
endo, i. e. in qua re, parte, hora, 
&e. So gud depends on via, 
ratione, &c. So Scheller thinks 
Unquam, that is, Unicam, to 
depend on Partem or Rem. 
Compare Quam. Quando is 
also, seeing that, since. ‘That 
is, in gud re, in which case. 
The Greeks say 613, 1. e did 0 
because. 

Quandoque, for guandocun- 
que (See Quicunque), at what- 
ever time, whensoever. Also, 
at one time or other. ‘That is, 
at some time whensoever that 
shall be. Also, sometimes. That 
is, at some times whensoever 
those shall or do arrive. 


Quantillus, how little. Fr. 
quantulus. 

Quantitas, quantity, &c. Fr. 
quantus. 

Quantulus, how little. Fr. 
guantus. Ulus diminishes, as 


in Parvulus: and is from Greek 
—vAros.! 


Quantus, how great. Fr, 
quam. For quamius. 
Quapropter, why, For que- 


propter, or for quam propterrem. 

Quare, on which account, &c. 
De qué re. 

Quartana, a quartan ague. 
Fr. guartus. As returning every 
fourth day. 

Quartus, fourth, Fr. quater, 


} Blomfield ad Aischyl. Prom. 214. 


For qua 
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whence quaterus, quatrus, quar- 
tus. | Al. from guatuor. 
Quasi, as if. Lor quamsi, as 
Quapropter for Quampropter. 
Cicero: ‘* Qui, quasi sua res 
agatur, ita diligenter morem ge- 
runt.” That 1S, ita or tam dill- 
genter quam si &e. Or quast 
is *¢ ea ratione gua Sima 
Qudsillus, a small wicker 
basket. For kaszllus, (as lin- 
QUo for linKo,) from a word 
casis or casus, derived from the 
same source as casa, which see. 
q Al. for guassillus (as Mam- 
ma, Mamilla,) fr. quatio, quas- 
st. From its shaking about.” 
Quasso, { shake about. 
quatio, quatsum, quassum. 
Quater, four times. From 
Aol. mévopa, xéTopa, Whence 
xéTOp, quetor. Or thus : Teo 
oupes, TETT OPES, TET ape, AHol, xé- 
Tupé, XET 2D, transp. XATED, qud- 
ter. Al. from quatuor. 
Quatio, I shake. As from 
cin 1S xaTaciw, xaTovw, xaootw, 
I sew; so from ceiw, | shake, 
moras eke, may have been xar- 
cele, xacoeiw. But from xac= 
cela may have been also xar- 
Teiw, (as TQLE SO, mpaTTw,) 
whence quattao, quatto. a] 
Haigh, al xordedn, xabinus, to 
cast ‘down, to cast.” J Tooke: 
“ From Anglo-Sax. quacian or 
cwacian.’ 
Quairiduum, the space of 
four days. So Biduam, 
Quatuor, Quattuor, 
Fr. rerroges, tértope, fol. 


Fr. 


four. 
xET- 


a 


2 Al, from qualus. But qualus is ma- 
nifestly shortened from quasillus. 
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Tope, xettoep, quettuer. A for 
E, as in prAndium, mAguus. 

Que, and. From te, Mol. 
xe, gue. As from Tis, /Eolic Kis, 
is Quis. This derivation gives a 
reason why que is postponed, 
for so is te. J Al. from zal, 
quae, short gue. 

Quemadmodum, in what man- 
ner. Quem ad modum. 

Queo, lamable. Fr. xyéw, 
(yéw,) I come up to, attain, 
“‘assequor.” @f Or from oy, 
same as éyw, | am able; whence 
squeo, gueo. S dropt, as in 
Capisterium from Syadioripioy, 
and in Cio from Sia. 

Quercus, an oak. “ Fr. xep- 
xaAzos, rough. For its bark is 
rough.” V.So Foreellini explains 
it (inter alia) “arbor corticis 
ASPERI.”  Kegyaddos then 1s 
cut down to xepydos, xepyois. 
Or quercus may be from a word 
xeproeis, xepyous, formed (like 
xzpyaazos) from xépyw or xép- 
x4w, #, to render dry or rough. 
@ Dacier: “ From xéxypus, an 
acorn, knoh, For the oak is 
reckoned by ‘Theophrastus 
among (cachryphora) the plants 
which bear acorns. Fr. xéypus, 
changed to xéypus, xépyus, is 
quercus.” | 

Quéréla, a consplaint. Fr. que- 
ror. Like Loquela. 

Quériméniu, a complaint. 
Fr. queror. So Sanctimonia. 

Quernus, oaken. For guer- 
cinus. 

Quéror, I complain, lament. 
Fr. xivdgouas, cut down to xipo- 


} “ Plainly from Arab. mp.” V. 
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pat, “whence quiror, queror. 
q] Or from xepodpas fut. mid. of 
xelow, I clip off, cut, that is, I 
cut the hair or hmbs in grief, 
Somewhat as dAc@dpopas fr. dAdn- 
Tw, ddods, to pluck or tear off. 
And Herodotus has au¢idpudécs 
(fr. Spurrw, dédpuga, to tear,) 
for wailing, vi, 77. QJ Haigh: 
“Fr. xrépos, a funeral: taking 
away I.” | Jamieson: “ The 
Suio-Goth, kera is exactly syno- 
nymous with Lat. gueri.” The 
old Germ. kirren, quirren, gir- 
ren, gemere, quer, is compared 
by Wachter, but referred by him 
to gueror. Wachter elsewhere 
notices “ Germ. keren, queri; 
and kar, grief. Anglo-Sax. ce- 
arian, queri.” 

Querquedula, a teal. From 
Gr. wepxepis. Varro: “ Item 
alie a Grecis, ut Querquedula, 
Cerceris: Halcedo, Halcyon.” 
If this is true, querquedula is 
from gen. xepxegid0c, whence 
guerqueridula, querquedula. ¥ 
Fr. xegxidarals, says Scaliger. 
That’ 1s, xepxidaals, xepxidaris, 
guerquidula. But xepuibadrarts 
is explained by Hesyclius éow- 
esos, a heron.” 

Querquéra febris is under- 
stood to mean a fever attended 
with chillness and quivering in 
the limbs. Fr. xapxapad fut. of 
xaoxaiow, to shake or tremble; 
though many understand xagxai- 


2 Al. from querquérus, which some 
translate shaking with cold, chill. (See 
Querquerus.) From its making its appear- 
ance in the beginning of the cold weather. 
Varro: ‘ Aut FRIGipos imbres agua 
caduciter ruentis Prainnuere aquatiles 
querquedule natantes.” 
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p» to mean to resound. Homer ; 
Kaguaips 02 yaia moderow ’Ogvu- 
pevov. Festus: “ Santra quer- 
queram ex Greco deducit, qui 
TREMOREM ejusmodi xapxapov 
dicunt.” @ Dacier: “Fr. xzp- 
Hares, explained by Hesychius 
THANOIS, Enpos, Onpearcos, rough, 
dry, thirsty: all which agree 
with a fever. Hence cerchelus, 
cercherus, querquerus.” Al. 


from xdevxpos, rough, sharp, 
acute. 
Questus, a complaint. Fr. 


qgueror, querstum, quesium. 


Qui, who, which. From xa} 
6, and he. Homer: ‘O yap 
yAge: For he came. Hence 


quaio, quaoi, qui. ‘l Or for quos, 


quus, from xal é¢. {I Al. for_ 
quus from ads, /Bol, xs. 
Qui, by which. Formerly 


perhaps quoi, from the Greek 
termination wi. €. ws, as in Ad- 
yo. Qui is also, noua That is, 
By what thing? 

Quia, because. Fr. xoln, xole, 
explained by Donegan, in what 
manner? how? bat capable of 
being explained, for what reason, 
why ? As Donnegan explains 7 
not only Elow, but Why? 
Hence quoia, quia. If I say : 
“I drink, because I am thirsty :” 
this may be oad thus: “I 
drink — why ? —I am thirsty.” 
The A was We rctied for rapi- 
dity’s sake, as in Puta. Quia- 
mam means why! {J Al. for xj, 
Dor. xé, whence gual, quia. 
q Al. for gua-vid, cut down to 
guia. 4 Al. from guiZ, or Hebr. 
ki. But whence the A? 

Quicumgue, whosoever. Cum 
is perhaps alicum or aliquum, 
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as we have Aliquando. (See 
Quondam.) Qui aliquum, he 
who at any time. Que seems 
the Gr, xe, as for quicumque 
they say doris xs. Or it is the 
same as guein Absque, Uterque. 

Quid, what? Allied to quis, 
as Quod to Qui. ¥ Or, if quis 
18 from Tis, quid may be from ti 
de, 7h 0’, 7i8, ZEol. x0’, as from 
Tis, fMolic Kis, is Quis. 

Quzdam, a certain one. For 
quisdam, 1. e. aliquisdam. So 
quoddam and quiddam are ali- 
quoddam and aliquiddam. Dam 
added, as in Quondam, and as 
Dem in Pridem, Idem. Dam 
may be formed from & dy. N 
to M, as potcaN, musaM. 

Quizdem, indeed. Itseems to 
be properly a qualifying particle, 
and to be put for guiddem, i. e. 
aliquiddem, in some manner, 
somewhat, somehow, (dem being 
added, as in Idem, Pridem, &c. 5 
and to refer to some particular 
case inapplicable to others. Cir 
cero: ‘* Misera est illa guzdem 
consolatio, sed tamen necessa- 
ria.” Again: ‘* Non video cau- 
sam cur ita sit, hoc guidem tem- 
pore.” Forcellini explains it 
here by Saltem. Plautus: 
** Unum quidem hercle certum 
promitto tibi.” Cicero: “ Eloc 
quidem certé manifestum erit.’ 

Quies, repose, rest, quiet. Fr, 
quieo, whence quiesco. 

Quiesco, I repose, take rest. 
Fr. guieo, (whence quievi,) fr. 
xelw, (xiew,) L lay down; in a 
neuter sense, | lay myself down, 
I hie down, like xeijpas. 

Quiétus, quiet, calm. Fr. 
quies, quietis. 
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Quin, why not? For qué ne? 
1,e. qui non? In such senten- 
ces also as, ‘ Non dubito guin 
sit venturus,” guin is gué non, 
i.e. curnon. Quin has a pe- 
culiar sense in these sentences : 
“Fe nec hortor nec rogo ut 
domum redeas. Quin hinc ipse 
evolare cupio:” “ Credibile 
non est quantum. scribam die. 
Quin etiam noctibus: nihil enim 
somni:” ‘© His miraculis pun- 
quam ab ipso elusa fides est. 
Quin potius aucta.” Quin in 
these seems.to be a sudden turn 
to answer a supposed questioner 
of the propriety of what went 
before: Qué non? <<“ Why 


should I not say so?—-So far is 


an objection to what I have said 
just, that 1 will say yet further : 
&c.” Sometimes guin appears 
to be put for guia ne, i.e. quia 
non. Cicero: “ Non guin ipse 
dissentiam, sed quod” &c. 


Quincunx, quincuncis, having 


(qguingue uncias) 5 ounces out 
of 12. Generally, having 5 parts 
out of a whole. Quincungr was 
also a row or rank in this form: 


He * * *% 

' - * * 
* * * * 

% *% % 
% * * * 


“So called,” says Forcellini, 
“‘ because each of its angles 
made the figure of a V i.e. 
five.” Facciolati; ‘* Rather, 
because five ounces were thus 
written formerly : 


ic) wy 


a) ” 


The mark of an ounce was °, 
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Hence a 
a 


or’, or 4, orw, 
Triens was written “~ ~ , 
ao « « A Quadrans 3 or &.” 

Quincuplex, five-fold. 


quinguepler, quinguplex. Or 


quinqueplex, quinguuplex, as 
scopUlus from oxomEAos, 
Quingenti, five hundred. 


For quancenti, from quinquies 
and centum. 

Quini, five. For quinquini fr. 
quingue. So. Seni from Sex, &c. 

Quinguatria, Quinquatrus, 
uum, a festival of Minerva 
which lasted (guanque) five days. 
Festus says they were so called 
as being celebrated the day after 
the fifth of the Ides of March. 

Quinque, five. Fr. wéuze, 
five; whence. xéuxe, (as oxov and 
Oxov, dxol0g and dzoiog, were said,) 
gquemque, quenque, (as quod- 
cuMque, quodcuNque,) gun- 
gue, as TEyyw, tlngo. 

Quinguennis, of five years. 
Fr. annus. 

Quintzlis, July. Fr. quintus. 
The fifth month from March. 

Quintus, fifth. For guinctus, 

uingtus, fr. quinque. 

' ean vocal for. Be- 
cause forsooth. For quzdpe. 
Pe, asin Nempe. Quid, why ? 
‘«« I drink, because I am thirsty :” 
for this we may say: “ I drink 


—why?—I am thirsty.” See 
Quia. 
Quirinus, Romulus. Sup- 


posed to be called from curis, a 
dart. (See Quirites.) ‘That 1s, 
hastarem potens. Others refer 
it to xvgis, lord. And others 
to the inhabitants of Cures of 
whom he became king. Queri- 
nus having the same termination 


QU 


as Incolinus. Janus also was 
called Quirinus. Suetonius : 
“<Janum Quirinum ter clusit.” 
Beroaldus: ‘* Quasi bellorum 
potentem. Ab hasta quam Sa- 
bini curim vocant.” 

Quiris,a Sabine word for a 
spear. Ovid: “ Sive quod hasta 
quiris priscis est dicta Sabinis.” 
These Sabine words generally 
point to the Northern languages ; 
and Wachter notices that quiris 
1, €. guir agrees with Germ. 
wer, which signifies not only war 
but arms. 

Quirites, Romans. Supposed 
to be called from their coales- 
cing with the Cures, a Sabine 
town. Others refer it to quiris, 
aspear: Hastigeri. However, 
with such names as Quirites 
this work does not profess to 
interfere. 

Quirtto, | implore the aid 
(Quiritium) of the Romans. 
Hence, I implore, generally. 

Quis, who? From tis, AXol. 
xis. So Four was expressed by 
both Tetrope and Kérrope, whence 
Quatuor. Y Al. from x0106, 
qualis? Whence xois, gquois, 
guis. @& Wachter compares 
Goth. hwas, and Jamieson 
Meeso-Goth.. guhas. 

Quisnam, who? That is, for 
who ? tis yep; 

Quispiam, any one, some one. 
For aliquispiam, piam being a 
termination, as in Uspiam, Nus- 
piam. Piam is perhaps from 
an or ww (mo, poi,) av. N turned 
to M, as potcaN, musaM. 

Quisquam, any one. For 
aliquisquam. Quam seems to 
be a termination, as perhaps in 
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Neutiquam. It is possibly 
formed from xayv, the Doric fem. 
acc. of xo¢ for mos: 1. e. aliquo 
aut ullo modo, Al. from xdy, 
i.e. xal ay. N to M, as SOn0N, 


doluM. 
Quisque, every one. Quis is 
aliquis. So Gr. tie. Homer : : 


Ev pev rig Odpu Ongactw, eb 8 do- 
mide. bécbw Ev dé tse &e. Clarke 
translates tig here ‘* quisque.” 
Que may be a termination, as 
in Absque, Uterque. 

Quisquilie, rubbish, riff-raff. 
From a word xocxvalas fr. oxda- 
Aw, to tear in pieces; fut. cxvaa, 
redupl. xocxvAw ; whence (from 
pf. pass. xexdoxvamas) is xooxvA- 
parse, parings of leather. @ Al. 
from quisque. Quidquid obvium. 

Quisquis, whosoever. Redu- 
plication of quis. Who who? 
So écos, as many as, is well sup- 
posed by Parkhurst to be a re- 
duplication of é¢. So Quotquot, 
and Ut ut, and Ubi ubi. 

Quivis, any one you ‘please. 
Quem vis. Or guivis is quisvis 
(for we find quidvis), 1. e. ali- 
quis quem vis. 


Quo, whither? See Eo. 


Quoad, as far as. Ad quod. 
See Aded. 

Quécirca, wherefore. See 
Idcirco. 


Quod, which (thing), For 
xaio os, xat0 0. See Qui and 
Que. Or quod is for quud from 
gui, as IIE, iIUD; ist, 1s- 
tUD. But gquud is rather for 
quod: as Illud for Illod. 

Quod, because. ‘That is, 
propter quod. As Gr. 810, 1. € 
dé. So 0 is said singly. 

Qaomatn, at any time; at 
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some time, or sometimes, when- 
soever it may be. At some past 
time, formerly, “ That is, guo- 
dam tempore.” F. . Rather, for 
quomdam, i.e. guumdam, i. e. 


aliquumdam.  Aliquum, like 

aliquando, at some time. See 

Quicumque and Quidam, 
Quoniam, since. For quom- 


jam, quonjam, guoniam, as et- 
Jam, etlam. Jam quom or 
quum, since now. 

Quogue, also. For quoique, 
i.e. cui-gue. Cui ET hoc ac- 
cedat. O made short for rapidi- 
ty of speaking, as A in Quasi. 

Quorsum, towards what place, 
to what end. For quoversum. 
Quod versum. So Retrorsum, 
Xe. 

Quot, how many. Quot... 
tot. ..: how many ...so many 
From méca, Atol. xdca, 
(as oKws for 6flw¢; &c.) and 
xéTa, as TY was the Aolic form 
of 3b, apaTTw of mpax dw. 
From xéra, x67 is quot. GF] Or 
rather, as we find mod Xyuep, 
quot is from mécou, ALol. xérra, 
xOTT . 

Quotannis, every year. That 
is, singulis annis quotquot sunt. 

Quotidie, (Cottdie, dropping 
the U, as Quum, Cutm,) daily. 
Short for quotidies. That is, 
singulos des guotguot sunt. 
See Quotannis. ¥ Al. for quoto 
die. 

Quoties, Quotiens, how often. 
Fr. quot. 

Quotquot, how many soever. 
See Quisquis. 

Quétus, how many. Fr. quot. 
Or from xérros. See Quot. 
Also, what in number, and so as 
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well how few, as how many, 
‘“‘ Hora quota est?” what num- 
ber is the hour? 


Quum: See Cim. 
R. 


Rabidus, mad. 
Rapio, Rapidus. 

Rabies, madness of dogs; 
madness. Fr. rabio, as Specio, 
Species, 

Rabio, Rabo, I am mad as a 
dog, am mad. JRabo is from 
apnaw, dona, I seize; whence 
rapo, rabo, and rabio, like rapio. 
For a mad dog seizes at every 
thing. Wachter mentions “ So- 
rab. rabu, Germ. rauben, ra- 
pio.” ? 

Rabo, atoken, For arrhabo. 

Rabiula, a wrangler, brawler, 


Fr. rabio, as 


forward noisy speaker. From 
rabo, I am furious. Like 
Radula from Rado. Gellius: 


‘¢ Clamator tantim, et facundia 
rabidé jurgiosaque pollens.” 
Seneca: ‘* Clamosi rabiosa fori 
jurgia vendens improbus, iras et 
verba locat.” Al. from pagw, 
to bark. Dacier: ‘* Nam ve- 
nus rabulam LATRARE dixeris 
quam foqui: quare et eorum 
facundia CANINA etiam dicta.” 
q Al. for ravula fr. ravus, 
hoarse. But RA should be long. 

Raubulana pix, pitch of a 
color approaching to yellow. 
For ravulana fr. ravus. But 
the word is doubtful. So 


1 Al, from fd&w, to snarl, bark. But 
whence is Bin rabo? §{ Al. from fa- 
Bdrrw, togo up and down stamping with 
the feet. 
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Rabuscila vitis, is explained 
a vine having leaves of a tawny 
color. For ravuscula fr. ravus. 

Racémor, I glean after a vint- 
age. Racemos colligo preteri- 
tos. 

Racémus: See Appendix. 

Radio, I cast out (radios) 
beams or rays, glitter, shine. 

Radius, a rod or staff used in 
mensuration, &c, From af- 
Ssov, a small rod ; whence padiov. 
We have nervUS from vedgON. 
Radius is also a ray or beam 
shot from the sun, long and 
pointed like a rod. Also, the 
spoke’ of a wheel. A weaver’s 
shuttle. ‘‘ As terminating each 
way in a point.” F. Also, a 
prick or thorn on the tail of the 
skate. A cock’s spur. Anda 
kind of long or oblong olive. 

Radix, a root. “ Fr. padig. 
But p4%¢ is a branch or twig. 
True: but, as the higher part of 
a tree spreads out into branches, 
so the lower part spreads out 
into fibres and little branches.” 
V. “ Ex ramis fiunt radices,” 
adds Isaac Vossius. Ainsworth 
says: ‘ “Pade est ramus 1N- 
FERIOR.” Whence did he get 
this information? § ‘* An ab 
apie, ab d&piw, humecto,” says 
Is. Vossius. Because the tree, 
I suppose, derives its moisture 
from the roots. { The Danish 
is roed, allied to which is our 
root. 

Radix, a radish, ‘‘ Per ex- 
cellentiam, quia ejus usus in 
radice precipuus.” F. 

Rado, | graze, rub, scrape, 
shave; I coast along, 1. e. al- 
most graze the coast. I glide 

Etym. 
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along. Bailey compares Mil- 
ton: “* SHaves with liquid 
wing the deep.” From xed, 
whence ypatw, I graze; hence 
xpaxdyv, and (dropping the gut- 
tural) £a3yv, whence rado. Com- 
pare tenDo, morDeo, roDo, 
épeodw. Our verb To grate 
may be allied. { Al. from xe- 
xapade pf. mid. of xagacow, to 
carve. Hence a verb yvagadew, 
xaeads, whence rado, as Lac- 
tis from Iaaaxros. Wachter: 
‘‘ Hebr. garad, sculpsit. Gr. 
xapéttw, sculpo. ado often 
means scalpo, seco.” * 

Raia, aray or skate. “ From 
Celt. rae.” Ainsw. 

Ralla, a thin fine garment. 
Fr. rara, rarula, ralla. From 
its thin texture. J Tooke: 
“From Anglo-Sax. regel, to 
cover.” 

Rallum, a_ ploughstaff by 
which the earth is scraped from 
the share. Fr. rado, whence 
radulum, rallum. 

Ramale, a useless or withered 
(ramus) branch. 

Ramentum, a litle piece 
scraped from any thing, a chip, 
filing. Fr. rado, whence radi- 
mentum, ramentum. So Mo- 
mentum, &c. 

Ramez, a rail or bar set across 
a pale or gate. As being a long 
(ramus) branch. Also, a rup- 
ture or hernia. As Hernia is 
from “Epvos, a branch, shoot. 
‘From its protruding forward 


1 Al. from fdoow, apdoow, aparrw, 
which Wachter explains ‘* scindo, seco.” 
But these verbs mean rather to dash and 
break in pieces. 

3D 
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like a bud.” Tt. ‘ The part 
displaced seems to form a branch 
in its elongation,’ says Morin. 
See Hernia. Also, the veins 
of the lungs and breast. “ Ra- 
morum instar diducuntur: et, 
cum vocem aut spiritum inten- 
dimus, inflantur.” F. 

Ramnes, the knights. ‘They 
were properly one of the three 
first centuries of Roman knights, 
called Ramnenses, Luceres, Ta- 
tienses, 

Ramus, a branch. Fr, cpap- 
vos, a8 Remus from ’Eperpos, 
and our Rice from Oryza, That 
is, from ‘pé&vos, ramnus, ram- 
mus. ( Al. from padapvos, a 
flexible branch. 

Rana, a frog. Fr. div, a 
toad ; (dropping ¢,) Auvy ; whence 
rana, as xTvos, cAnis. YJ Al. 
from ‘yépuvos, (yotves,) frog- 
spawn. ¥ ‘From Hebr. ra- 
nah, to croak.” Tt. Or fr. ra- 
wus, hoarse; hence ravina, rana. 
gq ‘‘ From Celt. ran.” Ainsw. 

Rana, a. swelling in the 
tongues of beasts. ‘* From its 
resemblance to a frog. Or be- 
cause it makes the patient croak 
like a frog.” It. If Turton 
knew that the first reason was a 
fact, why should he go to a 
worse? [ fear to trust him, 
However, the Gr. Bargayos is 
explained by Donnegan: “a 
tumor under the tongue, im- 
peding articulate utterance.” 

Ranceo: See Appendix. 

Rancidus, affected. Fr. ran- 


ceo. See Putidus, 
Ranuncilus, crow-foot. Fr. 
rana, as Gr, Barpeysov. ‘It 


seems to be called from _ its 
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growing in places where frogs 
abound.” F.? 

Rapax, ravenous. Fr. rapio. 
As Fugio, Fugax. 

Raphanus, a radish. The 
singular punishment with a ra- 
dish. ‘Padeevos. 

Rapidus, rapid. Fr. rapio. 
As Gelidus, Frgidus. Said 
properly of torrents seizing and 
bearing down quickly every thing 
with them. Compare ‘Pisedee 
from Pirrw. 

Rapina, robbery. Fr. rapio. 
As Ruo, Ruina. 

Rapio, { snatch, seize. Fr, 
eondw, transp. paraw. | Tooke: 
““ From Anglo-Sax. reafian, ra- 
pere.” Wachter: ‘ Allied are 
Arab. raphaa, Sorab. rabu, 
Anglo-Sax. reafian, bereafian, 
(bereave), Germ. rauben, (rob).” 

Rapio, I seize. Fr. rapio, 
rapium. 

Rapum, Rapa, a turnip. Fr. 
panus and pagus. 

Raro, seldom. That is, thin- 
ly. Fr. rarus. 

Rarus, thin, not close or thick, 
scanty. Referred to time, scarce, 
seldom occurring. Fr. dpasds, 
épads, whence araus, arahus, 
(as poucawy, musaRum,) rarus, 
as “Aoouga, Rura; °Epstpos, 
Remus. 

Rastrum, a hoe, rake, harrow, 
drag to break clods. Fr. rado, 
rasum, as Clausum, Claustrum. 
Rado, I shave, rub. It is used 


1 So also Turton in Ranunculus. But 
under Batrachium he says: ‘‘ From its 
likeness to a frog.”’ I fear such contra- 
dictions are indications of ignorance of 
his subject. 
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with Marra. Pliny has ‘ her- 
bam marris ad solum radere.” 
q Al. from puroros, (peords,) 
broken to pieces. ‘This suits 
well some senses of rastrum. 

Ratarie, lighters, barges. 
‘¢ Perhaps as having the form of 
the ratis.” F. 

Ratio seems to mean the act 
or consequence (rend?) of think- 
ing and judging. Fr. reor, ra- 
tus. Nepos: ‘ Utilissimum 
ratus impendentem vitare tem- 
pestatem.” Hence raza is the 
reason of man, rationality. 
Hence it means also _reflect- 
ing, reasoning, arguing, and sig- 
nifies an argument or dispute. 
Also a determination or plan 
of action, intention, purpose, 
scheme, thought upon and cho- 
sen after reflection. Cesar; 
‘* In prasentia Pompeii inse- 
quendi rationem omittit: in 
Hispaniam proficiscl CONSTI- 
TuiT.” Also, a plan, expe- 
dient, way, manner of bringing 
about an object, resolved on by 
reflection and judgment. Ne- 
pos: ** Ad hunc interficiendum 


talem iniit rationem.” Also, a 
plan, mode, method. Cicero : 
“ Splendida dicendi ratio.” 


Also, a cause, reason, motive, 
supposing judgment and reflec- 
tion. Cicero: ‘ Cur sic Opi- 
netur, rationem subjicit.” Also, 
a reckoning, calculation, ac- 
count, which is one with thinking 
and judging. Horace: ‘ Lon- 
gis rationibus assem In partes 
centum diducere.” ‘That is, 
by long calculations. Seneca: 
* Ponitis rationem singulorum, 
quibus pecuniam — credituri 


estis.” You make calculations 
respecting. Hence rationes red- 
do, refero, I give in my accounts. 
Also, an estination, valuing, 
regard, respect. And propor- 
tion. Cicero: ‘ Pro ratione 
pecuniz liberalius est Brutus 
tractatus quam Pompeius.” 
The Latins said Rata portio. 
q Wachter refers ratio to Goth. 
rathjo, Germ. rat, rede, Anglo- 
Sax. rad, red, red. 

Ratidcinor, I consider, rea- 
son ; calculate, compute. Fr, 
ratio. As Sermo, Sermocinor, 

Ratis: See Appendix. 

Ratitus, stamped with the 
figure of-a ratis. 

Ratus, thinking, judging. 
See Reor. Also, in a passive 
sense, judged, decreed, deter- 
mined, established by tw; rati- 
fied, fixed, valid. Rata pars, 
or portio, a proportion deter- 
mined on, fixed on. ‘‘ Certa et 
determinata.” F. 

Rauca, an earthworm injuri- 
ous to the roots of trees. “ Ex 
colore ravo,” says Ainsworth. 
That is, as raucus is formed 
perhaps from ravus in the sense 
of hoarse, so it is in the sense of 
tawny, &c. 

Raucus, hoarse, Fr. ravus, 
whence ravicus (as Teter, ‘Tetri- 
cus), and ruucus, as Aviceps, 
Auceps. § Al. from xgavyy, 
abawling. For craucus. 

Raudus, éris, 

Ravus, hoarse, 

Racus, tawny, — 

Re—, back. Fr. retro. Re- 
moveo, I move back, withdraw, 
remove. So Recedo, I go back, 
recede. niveme Repono Is, ' 
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lay back in a retired part, lay 
by. Re—is also, again, in return: 
as in Reddo. So we say To 
give BACK. Hence re— ex- 
presses reciprocation. Hence 
re— is, against. Pugno, I fight; 
Repugno, I fight so as to give 
back the blow of one who fights. 
So Rebello, Resisto, Reluctor. 
From signifying against or in 
Opposition, 7e— gives a con- 
trary sense toa word. Claudo, 
I shut; Recludo, I open. Or 
this sense flows from that of 
reciprocation. Also, again, a 
second time. Waller: ‘ This 
Cesar found, and that ungrate- 
ful age With losing him went 
BACK to blood and rage.” So 
Repuerasco is to go back to 
childhood, to become a child 
again. Re— is also anew. Re- 
novo, I bring a thing back to 
its old state and make it new 
again. Again and again, often, 
as in Repeto. 

Reapse, in very deed. For 
re eapse. Festus: ‘* Eapse, ea 
ipsa.” apse was put for 
eapsi, for brevity’s sake. Or 
regard was had to Gr. ¥é, 
whence 7pse. 

Reatus, the state (rei) of one 
accused. 

Rebello, | wage (bellum) war 
against, See Re—. Forcellini 
thinks it means properly, to wage 
war again. 

Rebito, I return. See Beto. 

Reécapitilo,, | recapitulate. 
That is, [ go back again so as 
to state the (capita) heads of 
my argument. 

Récens, récentis, fresh, new. 
From re and cando, (whence 


e 
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Candeo,) cantum, as Tendo, 
Tentum. As said of things 
made white and shining again. 
Or say recens is for recandis, re- 
cendis, recends, recens.' 
Rechamus : See Appendix. 
Récidivus, recovering, restor- 
ed. Fr. cadivus. Re opposes. 
See Re—. 
Recinium : See Ricinium. 
Récipéro : See Recupero. 
Réciprocus, alternate, recipro- 
cal. Fr. reciproco. From re- 
cipero, recipro, | take in turn. 
Somewhat as Presto, Presto- 
lor. Or rectprocus is from re- 
cipero, whence recipericus, (as 
Tetrus, ‘Tetricus), recipricus. 
Then I into O, somewhat as 
U for Lin Recupero for Reci- 
pero. ¥ Al. from re, and proco ; 
that is, [ demand back. Cz 
being supposed to be inserted 
here, and in Incitega, Conci- 


pilo. But no reason is given 
for this insertion. 

Récito, I read aloud. Fr. 
cito, I call to witness. Said 


properly of barristers calling 
to their aid manuscripts, wills, 
&c. by way of testimony. Re 
implies going back to past times. 
Also, I say by heart. ‘That is, 
I call back to my memory. 
Récludo, | open. See Re—. 
Récoctus, well-practised, ex- 
pert. Francis: ‘“‘ Properly, 
double-dyed, who has fully taken 


1 Others bring recentis from épohevros, 
transp. peohevros, (as Rapio from ‘Ap- 
mdw), peojvtos. Hesychius explains 
épohes by veapds, new. And, if recens 
were written resens, this derivation 
would be excellent. f Al. from re and 
kawds, (kalys,) Rew. 
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hiscolor.” Re,asinRepeto. But 
the wordis differently understood. 

Récolo, 1 prune or dress or 
cultivate afresh. See Re—. 
Hence, [ renew generally. 
Hence I call back to my mind, 
bring to my remémbrance. 

Récordor, I call back to my 
mind. Fr. cor, cordis. In cor 
revoco, | recal to my feelings 
and affections. 

Recreo, I renew; I recruit, 
refresh, renew my exhausted 
powers, Properly, 1 create 
again. So Reficio. 

Recta, a tunic wrought by 
one standing (recto) upright. 
‘*Salmasius docet duplicem fu- 
isse texendi modum: alterum 
quo stantes, et subtemen sur- 
sum versum seu 1n altitudinem 
spatha impellentes, texebant: 
alterum, quo sedentes, et pectine 
deorsum versts et in inferiorem 
partem subtemen trudentes den- 
sabant. Priori modo suspensis 
ponderibus rectum stamen ex- 
tendebant: idque fuit tela recta, 
ex qua recég tunice dict sunt.” 

Rector, a ruler. 
rectum. 

Rectus, stretched out straight, 
straight forward, direct ; being 
directly upward, perpendicular. 
Right, proper, correct, i. e. not 
crooked or twisted, but straight 
as it should be.‘ Horace has 


Fr. rego, 


1 « Recta cona est lauta, integro appa- 
Tatu instructa, quam ditiores dare sole- 
bant clientibus et salutatoribus, ab ovo 
usque ad mala legitimis ferculis eos be- 
nigné excipientes et liberaliter. Nam 
sordidi, loco integri rectique convivii, 
sportulam prebebant; que, quamvis 
coenz nomine daretur, non tamen coenam 
integram, sed partem ccene continebat.”’ 
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“ cuRVO discernere rectum.” 
Our word Wrong is properly 
Twisted from To Wring, i. e. 
twist. So the French Tort, 
wrong, is Tortus. And Droit, 
right, is Directus. Of correct 
manners or morals, upright, 
honest. The Northern recht, 
richt, right, &c, are properly 
referred by Wachter and ‘Tooke 
to rectus, which is for regtus 
from rego, the same as dirigo.” 
Récula, a little thing, &c. 
Fr. res, rei, as Spes, Specula. 
Récipéro, Recipéro, I get 
back, recover. fr. recipere, 
whence recipero. ecupero, as 
occUpo. Considero, Desidero, 
Tolero, are similarly formed 
from Considere, Desidere, 'To- 
lere. {J Al. from re and paro ; 
whence repero, recipero: as CL 
is thought to be added in Reci- 
procus, Incitega, Concipilo. 
Récuso, L refuse. Fr. causa. 
That is, Lallege reasons against. 
See Excuso. 
Récutitus, having (cutem) the 
skin grown again. But, when 


Thus Forcellini: who states a different 
reason on the words of Suetonius : Con- 
vivabatur et assidué, nec unquam nisi 
recta: “ Rectam hic ideo vocari putant, 
quia ordine discumbentibus preberetur ; 
cim sportule sine érdine ac discrimine 
promiscué clientibus auferendz objice- 
rentur.” 

2 This is a pretty clear proof that 
the northern nations took this word from 
the Latins, and not vice versa. <A useful 
work might be written by accumulating 
such proofs. I now go to the Greeks, 
Wachter states that Germ. losen, Engl. 
loose, is allied to Gr. Avetw, Atoat, Adots. 
Is not the Sa plain indication that the 
northern words are from the Greek, since 
= does not appear in the present of Avw, 
but comes into the future merely as a 
temporal adjunct ? 
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it is applied to the circumcised 
Jews, ve seems to mean the 
same as in Recludo, and to give 
an opposite sense. Forcellini 
understands it thus: ‘‘ Cui pre- 
putium precisum fult: quia eo 
loci cutis quidem utcunque re- 
fecta est, glandem tamen non 
amphus tegit, clm sit illa bre- 
vior.” 

Rédamo, 1 love in return. 
Soft for reamo, as Reeo, Redeo. 
But why should D be chosen? 
Perhaps, for ‘TI’ in Retro. So 
Retro-do, Ret-do, Reddo; Re- 


tro-liquiz, Ret-liquie, Relli- 
quiz. 
Reddo, I give back. See 


Redamo. 

Rédemtor, a contractor, un- 
dertaker, farmer of the public 
taxes. Fr. redimo, redemtus. 
Emo is to take, to take on one- 
self. And re denotes the re- 
turn or gain made in return for 
such an undertaking. 

Rédeo, return, See Redamo. 

Rédigo, I drive or force back, 
repulse. Fr. ago. See Redamo. 
Also, I force a person who 
wishes to go (retro) back, I 
bring forcibly, as in Redigo sub 
potestatem, &c. 

Rédimiculum, a fillet, rib- 
and. Fr. redimio. 

Rédimio, | bind, crown. For 
redimicio from amicio, taken in 
its pure sense of amjicio, I cast 
round. Al. for redipio from 
re and apio, 1 bind. Al. 
from re and déua, a binding. 
q Al. from re-am-eo. 

Redimo, I buy back or in re- 
turn. Fr. emo. Also, L con- 
tract for. See Redemtor. 
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Réditus, a yearly return, pro-. 
fit or produce. ‘* Quia quot- 
annis redit,” F. 

Redivia, Reduvia, awhitlow. 
Redivia for reduvia, and this 
for reluvia, as meDitor is re- 
ferred to percTadpas. Festus 
says that some call it reduczum. 
Turnebus: “ Est reduvia quum 
se reluit ac resolvit cutis circa 
ungues.” So Diluo, Diluvies. 
Or we will suppose that these 
words are put for rediluvia, fr. 
rediluo, formed somewhat like 
Redivivus. Then we have re- 
divia or reduvia, according as 
we reject LU or IL. Agam: 
Sidonius calls “ reduvias esca- 
rum” the remnants of food stick- 
ing in teeth. That is, escze qua 
reluuntur. He calls ‘ redu- . 
vias conchyliorum” fragments of 
shells thrown up by the sea. 
As being ina state of resolution. 
Some read reluvias. 

Rédivivus, springing up again. 
Qui redit ad eam conditionem 
ut vevat. 

Redo, some fish in the Mo- 
selle, mentioned by Ausonius. 
Probably a Gallic word. See 
Alosa. ? 

Réductus, sequestered. That 
is, removed back. So Repono. 

Rédundo, t overflow. Taken 
from (und@) waters checked in 
their course and going BACK In 
consequence of being too co- 
pious to flow down the channel. 
Virgil: “* Ceu pingui flumine 
Nilus Cim REFLUIT campis.” 
Forcellini supposes re here to 
mean “ valde,” without assign- 
ing a reason. 


Reduvia: See Redivia. 
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Rédux, réducis, who has re- 
turned safe. ‘That is, one whom 
some conveyance (reducit) brings 
back. So we have Dicax from 
Dico, Ediico from Diico, &c. 
Redux is also, bringing back 
safe. 

Réfello, | refute. Fr. fallo, 
which is fr. o¢aAaw, IL upset. 
q Al. from fello, as. “ Cim 
fello proprié sit, mammam su- 
go: refello est, ex ore exspuo, 
respuo, rejicio. Unde trans- 
laté dicitur pro, ostendere falsa 
esse quz dicta sunt.” F. 

Réfero, l represent, resemble. 
That is, I bear the counter 
mark, a mark corresponding to 
another. So Refulgeo. See 
Re—. 

Réfert, is of importance or 
concernment, is conducive to 
the interests of. Properly, it 
leads back, carries us back, to 
such a point, Plautus: “ Quam 
ad rem istuc refert?” So Gr, 
cupdgépes, Ssadhepes. So, It is 
Important from Importo. Re 
seems to be lengthened, because 
refert is put for retro-fert, ret- 
fert. See Redamo. Some 
suppose referé put for res fert. 
But refert has often a nomina- 
tive expressed. Lucretius : 
‘* Usque adeo magni refert stu- 
dium atque voluntas.” Others 
refer it to re fert, or rei fert. 

Réefertus, stuffed, Fr. far- 


C10. 


Réfixrus, taken down. Re 
expresses the contrary. See 


Re—. 
Réfractarius, refractory. Fr. 
frango. ‘‘Tanquam obstantia 


refringens.” F, 
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Refragor, 1 oppose. The 


opposite of suffragor, which 
see. 

Reéfriva faba. Pliny: “ Nam- 
que fabam e frugibus referre 
mos est auspicii causa, que 
ideo refriva appellatur.” So that 
refriva is for referiva, (as Cado, 
Cadiva,) which some read. Fes- 
tus: ‘ /Khus dubitat an ea_ sit 
quz prolata in segetem domum 
referatur, an que refrigatur, 
quod est, torreatur.” In the 
latter case refriva is for refri- 
giva. 

Reéfulgeo, I send back or 
reflect a shining brightness. 

Réfuio, l refute. See Futo. 

Regavidlus, a wren. Others 
think it a witwall. Fr. rex, re- 
gis, and avis, Rex avium. 
So the wren was called Bacs- 
Aloxos. 

Régia, a palace. 
regia domus. 

Regilla vestis. . Supposed by 
Forcellini and others to come 
from recta, whence rectilla, re- 
cilla, regilla. Some under- 
stand it a royal robe, fr. rez, 
regis. | Tooke: ‘‘ From the 
Anglo-Sax. regel, to cover.” 

Régina, a queen. Fr. rez, 
regis. Ina, as in Fodina. 

Régio, a portion or tract of 
land, district. ‘‘ Quia per par- 
tes seu provincias terra regi- 
tur.” F,. Also, a part or quar- 
ter of the city of Rome. A 
quarter of the world, a clime. 
regione is, directly opposite 
to. For the part immediately 
opposite to a tract of country is 
that just out of or beyond it. 
Hence it seems to be that “ E 


That is, 
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regione” means in a direct line. 
Cicero: “ Ut ctm duo indivi- 
dua per inanitatem  ferantur, 
alterum e regione moveatur, 
alterum declinet.” The one 
moves in the direction just facing 
it. 


Régius, royal. Fr. rex, re- 
gis. 

Regno, I reign. Fr. reg- 
num. 


Regnum, a kingdom, For 


reginum fr, rex, regis. 

Régo, I stretch out straight. I 
move ina straight line. Lucan : 
*“< Tela regent per viscera Cesa- 
ris.” Lead straight on, asa ship, 
horses, &c. Hence, I guide, di- 
rect; and hence, I govern, rule. 
Fr. dgéyw, *péyw, I stretch forth. 
So épéyouas is to thrust forwards 
a spear and wound. This pri- 
mary sense of rego is clear in 
the compounds Porrigo, Di- 
rigo, Surgo, in Rectus the par- 
ticiple of Rego, and in Regula. 
The O is dropt in ’Opéya, as in 
Remus and Ramus. Other 
languages however afford words 
cognate with rego and dpeyw. 
“* Recken, (Germ.), tendere, ex- 
tendere, expandere. Hebr. ra- 
kag, Goth. rakjan, Franc. recc- 
hen, Iceland. reckia.” W. § 
** Caninius deduces rego for ra- 
go fr. dpyw, transp. paxw. Ju- 
nius from the Babylonian rac, a 
king.” V. But these. deriva- 
tions do not at all agree with 
the primary senses of rego. 

Régula, a square or ruler by 
which lines (reguntur) are led 
straight on. Hence a pattern, 
rule, example. So from Tégo 
is Tegula. 
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Régilaris, regular. That is, 
according to (regulam) rule. 

Régulus, a petty king. Fr, 
rex, regis. 

Reictlus, Réjiculus, worth- 
less, vile. Fr. rejicio. Dignus 
rejict. Virgil has Reice for 
Rejice: ‘ Pascentes a flumine 
reice capellas.”’ 

Relativa pronomina, relative 
pronouns. Fr. refero, relatum. 
Scheller: ‘They refer gene- 
rally to a word preceding, but 
sometimes to one which is to 
follow. As Qui, Is.” ‘* Que 
antecedens nomen quodammodo 
referunt, et velut in memoriam 
reducunt.” F, 

Rélégo, I send out of the 
way to a retired place, banish. 
Fr. lego, I send. x 

Relicinus : See Appendix. 

Relicuus, for reliquus. 

Réligio, Relligio, scruple, 
fear in a religious sense, a scru- 
pulous fear of offending the 
Gods. Pliny : “ Subit tacita re- 
figio animos.” Awe and venera- 
tion towards the Gods, piety, re- 
ligion. Scrupulousness caused 
by the obligation of duty ; exact- 
ness, delicacy, sincerity, faith. 
Fr. religo, avi, to bind and 
keep back. Qua inhibemur 
quippiam facere. Servius : 
“* Religio, metus, ab eo quod 
mentem deliget.” Lactantius : 
‘* Hoc pietatis vinculo obstricti 
Deo et religati sumus. Unde 
ipsa religio nomen accepit ; 
non, ut Cicero interpretatus est, 
a relegendo.” Herald: ‘ Quod 
res divine et humanam vim su- 
perantes horrorem injiciant ani- 
Mosque quasi teneant constric- 
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tos.” ¥ Or religio is from re- 
ficio, fr. facto, to draw back, 
amepunw, Ff Cicero: “ Qui 
omnia, que ad cultum Deorum 
pertinerent, diligenter retracta- 
rent et tanquam relegerent, dic- 
ti sunt religiosi ex relegendo.” 

Réligidsus, imspirmg awe, 
venerable. Scrupulous, con- 
scientious. Religious. Fr. re- 
figio. 

Reéliquie, remains. Fr. re- 
fiquus. FE long, as I in Italia. 
Or see Redamo. 

Reliquor, 1 am in arrears. 


“ Keliqua debeo, reliquis ob- 


noxiws sum.’ 

Reliquus, remaining. Fr. re- 
liquo, relinquo, as Fragilis from 
Frango, Frago. 

Réluctor, 1 struggle against. 
See Re—. 

Rémasse, to return. For re- 
medsse. But the reading is very 
dubious. 

Rémédium, a remedy. Fr. 
medeor. Re means bringing 
back to health. ~ 

Remeligo, a fish said to stay 
the course of a ship by sticking 
to its keel. Fr. wéaaw, to de- 
lay. But this word rests on 
the testimony of Festus. In 
Plaut. Casin. 4, 3, 6, which he 
adduces, the edd. read other- 
wise, 

Remex, rémigis, a rower. 
Qui remum agit. Or, qui remo 
agit navem. 

Rémigo, I row. See Re- 
mex, 

Réminiscor, I call to mind. 
See Memini. 

Rémitto, I let go back, let 
loose, slacken; I give up, per- 


tym. 


, 
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mit; I pardon, like Condono; 
I dispense with; I let go, for- 
bear, desist. See Omitto, Pre- 
termitto. 

Rémora, a fish which sticks 
to a ship and retards its pro- 


gress. Fr. mora. 
Rémotus, remote. That is, 
moved far back. See Reduc- 


tus. 

Rémulco, I tow a ship. 

puovAnsw, PuMoUAKd. 

emulcus, a rope to tow a 
ship with, Fr. remulco. Or 
from a word pugovaxds. 

Reéemuria, days kept sacred to 
Remus. 

Rémus, an oar. Fr. éperpads, 
whence retmus, remus. E is 
dropt, as in Rufus,-Ruber, Li- 
ber. J Quayle refers to Celt. 
rama." 

Ren: See Appendix. 

Rénideo, I shine, am bright 
or resplendent. Also, I laugh. 
For laughter gives resplendence 
to the face. As Niteo is traced 
to vifw, vévitas, to washs so 
from the same vifw, fut. 2. vidée, 
is nideo, whence renideo, like 
Refulgeo. 

Rénuo, I deny. Fr. nuo, I 
nod assent. Re contradicts. 

Rénuncio, I\renounce. Re 
contradicts. Quasi CONTRA- 
R1O nuncio irritum facio.” F. I 
send a contrary message; and, 
the word I sent, whether of 
news or promise, I now dis- 
claim or renounce. 

Reor, I judge, think. atus 
is for rétus. Some refer ratus to 


Fr. 


1 Classical Journal, No. 5, p. 123. 
3 E 
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Germ. raten, to number or com- 
pute. ‘hen, to think, as AoyiZouas 
from Adyos, computation. But 
whence 1s reor? Shall we bring 
it. fr. épéouas, to question, en- 
quire; and so by enquiry to 
form an opinion? E being ne- 
glected, as in Lamina, Liber, 
Remus, Ruber, Rufus. QJ Or 
rather, as ép¢ was to speak, 
could épéou.as have meant, I speak 
to myself, reflect, like gg%Jomcs? 
Or could reo have been a word 
prior to reor: épéw being taken 
in the sense of THINKING, as 
onyptis oftenin Homer? @ Or, 
as ow and eipw were to connect, 
could égcw and épfoues have 
meant to connect ideas in the 
mind, and so to think and judge? 
As ég¢w, to speak, is from the 


idea of connecting words.? 
Répagula, barriers, bars, 
bolts. Fr. pago, pango. As 


fastened In so as to oppose en- 
trance. Re isagainst. See Re—. 


Réparo, 1 repair. Re is 
again. 

Répédo, I goback. Pedem 
retraho. 


Répens, sudden. ‘‘ Fr, per, 
to verge, tend downwards. For 
a body tending downwards does 
so all ona sudden or instanta- 
neously, as we see: in a pair of 
scales. So the Greeks said éy 
.pomy, in a moment.” V. 

» Aepentinus, same as repens, 
entis. 


1 From res, rei, ‘says Sipontinus. That 
is, I judge a thing to be (rem) a reality. 
Tooke says: “ Res, a thing, gives usreor, 
that is, 1 am thing-ed: ve-reor, I am 
strongly thing-ed.” 
give these words meaning, if he can...“ 


The Reader will” 
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Répério, U find out, discover 5 
LTinvent. Fr. parto, as in Ape- 
rio. Re means the tracing back 
things to their remote or retired 
situation and bringing them out 
of it. 

Répéto, | go back to the be- 
ginning, trace back. Also, I 
call back to my mind, recollect. 

Répétunda, illegal exactions, 
extortion. For repetende pe- 
cuniz, Or rather repetundarum 
is for repetendarum pecumarum 
and repetundis is for repetendis 
pecunis. Crimen repetunda- 
rum is a charge of repeatedly 
demanding aud extorting sums 
of money. fe, again and again. 

Répleo, 1 replenish, recruit. 
Fr. pleo.” Thatis, 1 fill again, 
I fill a vessel which has been 
emptied. Generally, [ fill. 

Replum: See Appendix. 

Répo, I creep or crawl. Fr. 
Eomw, transp. perw, as Rapio 
from ‘Apréw. Vice versa, we 
have féra from ¢npos. 

Répotia, a ‘banquet on the 
day after marriage ; or, as others 
say, on the seventh day after. 
A renewal of the drinking bout. 
*¢ Quia quasi reficitur potatio.” 
F. Thus Dr. Francis: “ A fes- 
tival in which they drank what- 
ever remained of yesterday's 
entertainment. Quia ITERUM 
potaretur.”’ 

Répresento, | make present 
to one, exhibit or lay before 
one, represent. Praesentem fa- 
cio. Re seems to mean much 
the same as in Reperio. Also, 
I draw or paint to the life. Also, 
T do anything at the time pre- 
seut, instead of delaying it till a 
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Frontinus: “ Ut 
estimet que representanda, 
que differenda sint.” Hence, [ 
pay or buy with ready money. 
And I anticipate, or make that 
to be at the present time which 
was to be done at a future time. 
Cicero: ‘‘ Dies promissorum 
adest: quem etiam reprasentabo, 
si adveneris.”” 

Reéprehendo, lreprove. That 
is, L lay hold of a person and 
pull him back, I check. “ Ver- 
bis ab agendo retraho.” F. 

Repto, I creep. Fr. repo, 
reptum. 

Revidio, | cast off, disown, 
divorce. Rejicio pro pudore. 

Reéguiro, 1 seek back. Fr. 
quero, So Acquiro. 

Res, ret, a thing. Fr. yes, 
(same as 2ceict)y whence for 
softness 0s. See Reus. J Or 
from ypiors, taken in the sense 
of ypiyux. Xgiors from xéyvpn- 
cai, as x gts from HEY OY LO. 
q Or fr. pots, properly, a thing 
said; and so a thing in general. 
Plautus: “ Feci istheze pica 
quz vos dicitis.” So fie in 
Luke 2, 15. Compare Ats 
from Alois. YF Or from reor. 
A thing thought. | Al. from 
ptm, to do. A thing done. 

Reéséda, dock, a kind of herb: 
Fr. sedo, ao Ae,as in Re- 
medium. Pliny: ‘“ Discutit (ve- 
seda) imflammationes omnes, 
Qui curaut e&, addunt hec ver- 
ba: Reseda, morbos_ reseda. 
Hec ter dicunt totiesque des- 
puunt.” 

Reéséro, I unbolt, set open. 
Fr. sera. Re contradicts, 

Reésiduus, left, remaining. Fr. 


future time. 
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resideo, | keep back and rest 
still, | continue, remain. 

Résigno, I break open what | 
had sealed and ratified, I disan- 
nul, invalidate. Horace of For- 
tune: “ Laudo manentem: si 
celeres quatit Pennas, resigno 
que dedit.” It seems. to mean 
irritum facio, I nullify or can- 
cel her gifts. Baxter’s note is: 
“ Demto signo chirographum 
dissolvimus.” Some understand 
it as equivalent to Rescribo. 
Dacier: “‘ RescriBeReE, i.e, 
sibi creditam pecuniam reddere, 
Nam creditores scRIBERE sive 
dictare dicebantur, cim crede- 
bant. Debitores verd, chm sol- 
vebant, RESCRIBERE. Resig- 
nare igitur pro RESCRIBERE, 
i. e. reddere.” Others under- 
stand it, I sign away from my- 
self, 

Résina, resin, rosin. Fr. py- 
tim. Or say - puoivn, which 
could come from inca, as 
pyrivy from ééyra, perf. pass. of 
bo0. 

Reéstpisco, | recover my sen- 
ses, return toa right understand- 
ing, reform. Fr, sapio, resipio. 

Résistv, L resist. ‘Chat is, L 
stand agaist. See Re—. 

Respecto, 1 regard, respect. 
That is, i look round to. Or 
re is often. I look upon often, 
and so consider and think of 
much. Opposed to turning 
away from. 

Respondeo is properly, I en- 
gage or proinise in return. Hic 
spondeé ; ille respondet se idem 
facturum. Hence respondeo was 
said of answering to what ano- 
ther had said before, so as to 
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say something in correspondence 
with it. Hence of answering 
generally. Also, | agree or cor- 
respond with. Also, I appear 
in court, so as to answer to my 
name. 

Responso, 1 oppose, resist. 
Properly, I answer to a charge, 
rebut or resist it. Fr. respondeo, 
responsum., 

Respuo, I spit back what I 
have swallowed; I reject, nau- 
seate, dislike. 

Restauro, I repair. 
stauro. 

Restzbilis, unimtermitted, per- 
petual. Pliny has ‘‘ restibilem 
foecunditatem.”’ Also, cultiva- 
ted year after year without in- 
termission, as Ager restibzlis. 
Fr. resto, whence restabilis, re- 
stibilis. Resto, I last, endure, 
remain. 

Restinguo, I put out, extin- 
guish, See Exstinguo. 

Restis, a cord, rope. Fr. 
pow, to draw, haul. That is, from 
purrys, transp. pyorys. If with- 
out this tr ansposition, E will be 
for U, as in sEntio: and as 
some derive pEssum from B7o- 
cov. Al. fromresto. “ (Quod 
restes ligata stare faciunt.” V. 

Rete, Reto. Wachter : “ Gel- 


lius' does not hit on the right 


See In- 


1 Gellius: ‘In quodam edicto anti- 
quiore scriptum invenimus : Qui flumina 
retanda publicé redemta habent. Re- 
tanda quid esset querebatur. Dixit ami- 
cus meus in libro se Gavii de Origine 
Vocabulorum septimo legisse retas vocari 
arbores, que aut ex ripis fuminum emi- 
nerent, aut in alveis eorum extarent, ap- 
pellatasque esse a retibus, quod preter. 
euntes naves impedirent et quasi zrreti- 
rent: idcircoque sese arbitrari retanda 
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sense of these words. Mosel- 
lanus is nearer: ‘1 suspect that 
reas are uot trees, but a kind of 
reed springing up in rivers, 
which, unless every now and 
then — occasion trouble 
to bargemen. ‘The Germans 
and Gauls call reeds roir.?’ He 
was perhaps ignorant of the 
northern words ried, red, ret, a 
reed; for from these are reta 
and reto.” See Rete. 

Réte, a net, gin, trap. Fr. 
zontow, ontiw, to keep in, stop, 
hinder. {J Or, — since egnrdw 
is from épyras pp. of a verb godw, 
to draw, to draw back, allied to 
épdw, whence éptxw, to keep in, 
—rete is from this cpuratt, 1 @. 
from a verb 2 epnrew, purew, pure. 
q «From fiw, to draw,” says 
Wachter. q Al. from plrres, 
fol, pirre, to throw. As dfx- 
tuov from dixw, dédsxres. 

Rétento, I hold back, check. 
Fr. retineo, retentum. 

Reétiarius, a gladiator who 
endeavoured to throw (refem) a 
net over the head of his antago- 
nist. 

Reticulum, net-work ; a net- 
ted bag, reticule. Fr. rete. 

Rétinactlum, that by which 
a thing is tied or held back, ca- 
ble, rein. Fr. retineo. 

Rétracto, I retract. Fr. re- 
traho, retractum, ¥ draw back, 


recal, ° 
Reétractus, retired. See Re- 
ductus. 


flumina locari solita esse, id est, purgan- 
da: ne quid aut more aut periculi navi- 
bus in ea virgulta incidentibus fieret.” 

2 From Hebr. RST, rete.” Ainsw. 
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Rétrimentum, dregs. Fr. 
retero, retrivi, like Detrimen- 
tum. Properly, dregs remaining 
from olives after they have been 
bruised. 

Rétro : See Appendix. 

Rétrorsum, in a_ direction 
backward. Ketroversum. 

Réturo, 1 open. See Obturo. 
Re, as in Recludo. 

Révélo, I unveil, uncover. 
Re, as in Recludo. 

Révimentum, a fringe. 
vico, L bind. 
Revincio. 

Reus, one bound or obliged 
to perform. Fr. ypéos, transla- 
ted by Donnegan, * that which 
has been contracted for, pro- 
mised ; or which a person is 
obliged to discharge.” The 
guttural is omitted, as in Lena 
from Xaaiva. Eeus is also one 
accused or impeached: and is 
here thought to come from res, 
rei, Hill: “ Reus, from res, 
denotes the person whose cause 
is the subject of litigation, whe- 
ther guilty or not. Cicero: 
‘ Reos appello non eos modo 
qui arguuntur, sed omnes quo- 
rum de re disceptatur.” It ap- 
plies equally to one concerned in 
civil and in criminal processes.” 
Vossius: ‘ Quia ejus res, h. e. 
causa agitur. Res enim notat 
causam seulitem.” Aélius says: 
«« Reus est qui cum altero 
litem contestatam habet, sive 
is egit, sive cum eo actum 
est.” 

Rex, régis,aking. Fr. reat 
fr. rego. Or from regens, short- 
ened to regns, regs. 

Rha, rhubarb. As growing 


Fr. 


Revieo, same as 
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on the banks of the Rha i.e. 
the Volga. 

Rhadiné, slender, thin, ema- 
clated. ‘Padivy. 

Rhapsodia, a book of Homer. 
‘Paodia. 

Rheda, a carriage. ‘ The 
Germans and Belgians, whose 
language was the same as the 
Gallic, say to this day reden or 
ryden, to ride on horseback or 
in a carriage. Hence doubtless 
is rheda.” V. ‘* Rad, (Germ.), 
a carriage. An ancient-Gallic 
word. Franc. reit, Iceland. 
reid. Hence rheda. Quintilian: 
Plurima Gatutica  valuerunt, 
ut rheda.” W. 

Rheno, a thick garment made 
of skins, peculiar to the Gauls 
and Germans. Fr. fivog, a skin. 
4 Or from the northern rhen, 
whence our rezn-deer. As made 
of its skin.' {J Wachter notices 
the Anglo-Sax. reon, stragulum. 
q Al. from the river Rhenus, 
Rhine: as used by its borderers. 

Rhétor, a rhetorician, ‘Py- 
TWO. 

Rhétra,alaw. ‘Pyrea. 

Rheuma, a catarrh. “Petipa. 

Rhindcéros, a rhinoceros. ‘Ps- 
VOREPWS. 

Rhinthon. Forcellini: “ A 
Tarentine comic poet, a con- 
temptible trifler, (nugator vilis- 
simus): others say he was a 
tragic poet. Varro uses the 


1 Wachter objects: ‘‘ Qui fieri potest 
ut huic opinioni tot corporibus in Gallia 
et Germania tegendis unum rangiferorum 
genus sufficiat? Admittamus rangiferorum 
exuvias, sed aliarum ferarum pelles non 
excludamus.” 
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word fora contemptible, trifling, 
or extravagant fellow: Quis 
contra nunc Rhinthon non dicit 
sua lnteresse, utrum iis piscibus 
stagnum habeat plenum, an 
ranis. Columella: [taque Te- 
rentius Varro, Nullus est, inquit, 
nebulo ac rhinthon qui Ke.” 

Rhododaphné, the rose-bay. 
“Pododadyy. 

Rhombus, a reel or winder. 
also, a rhomb. And a birt or 
turbot. ‘PéuPos. 

Rhomphea, a kind of lance. 
‘Poueaia, 

Rhonchus, snorting, snoring. 
“Poyxos. Also, noise through 
the nose made by way of jeer 
and scorn. It is applied also 
to the croaking of frogs. 

thus, a bushy shrub called 
sumach. ‘Pots. ~ 

Rhythmus, harmony, propor- 
tion, metre. “Pu§udc. 

Rhytium, a kind of cup. 
“Purdy, puTiov. 

Rica: See Appendix. 

_Rectnum, Ricinium, Reci- 
nium, Reicintum: See Appen- 
dix. 

Ricinus, 

Rictus, a scornful opening of 
the mouth in grinning; the 
whole part of the mouth thus 
open, the jaw, mouth, &c. Fr. 
ringor, ringtum, rigtum, ric- 
tum. 

Rideo, I smile, laugh. Ab- 
breviated from renideo, L smile ; 
whence reideo, rideo. Horace 
has “‘ DULCE ridentem.” ¥ Al. 
from the North. ‘ Rutten, 
(Germ.) a trembling. Franc. 
rido.  Riitten, to tremble ; 
Franc. ridon.  Riitien is also to 
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shake.”. W. Rideo then would 
be called from the shaking or 
quivering of the limbs in laugh= 
tere? 

Ridica, the prop of a vine. 
Fr, 2ocidw, to fix firmly. Ica, 
as in Manica. E dropt, as in 
Lamina from ’EAepém; and in 
Ruber, Rufus. 

Ridiculus, worthy to be 
laughed at. Fr. rideo. 

Rigeo, 1 am very chill, stiff 
or benumbed with cold. ‘Pi- 
Rigidus, stiff with cold ; stiff, 
hard, firm, rigid; severe. Fr. 
rigeo. As Frigidus. 

Rigo, 1 water, wet, moisten. 
Fr. Boéyw, whence brego, (as 
from AsX@ is linCHo, linGo), 
and brigo, as Leber became Li- 
ber, and Pleco Plico. Hence 
rigo,as perhaps B is dropt in 
Rugio; and 4 in Ros from 
Apécos. YJ Germ. regen is rain. 

Rima, a cleft, fissure, Fr. 
piypa, whence rigma, rimma, 
rima. Compare Remus. 

Rimor, 1 pry into, search 
narrowly. ‘That is, [ look into 
(r?mas) chinks and crannies to 
find. : 

Ringor, I grin or show my 
teeth hke adog. Fr. fixvoowas, 
psxvovpecs, | am wrinkled; transp. 
pivxodpo8, whence rancor, TIngor. 
Forcellini explains rigor “* na- 
res CORRUGO,” and adds: 
‘ Translaté dicitur de plantis 


’ Al. from pedid. Why R for M? 

2 Julius Scaliger makes the first I in 
ridica short, the second long. I know 
not on what authority. 1 have followed 
Ainsworth. 


ee "hex 


que frigore astricte coRRu- 
GANTUR et cortice finduntur.” 
q Al. from ply, the nose. 

Rapa, the bank of a river. 
From fl), finds, an osier. As 
planted with osiers. Livy: 
<‘ Cam forte inter SALICTA in- 
nata rzpis laterent hostes.” Or 
from pi), pimds, a reed. Sta- 
tius has “‘ rip@ ARUNDINER.” 
Raleigh : ‘* She caused it to be 

-hidden among the high REEDS 
which grew on the BANKS of 
the Jake.” Gray: ‘* Beside some 
water's RUSHY BRINK.” 
Al. from 6s, impetus. From 
the violence of the waves beating 
against it. This would be well, 
if ripa were the sea-shore. Co- 
Jumella, it is true, uses it in this 
sense, but it is very rare. (| Al. 
from égzixw, "peixw, to break: as 
av Kos, luPus. Forcellini : “ Lit- 
tus depressum est atque humile: 
vipa altior et PRERUPTIOR.” 
Or compare Gr. syyply fr. pyo- 
ow, epinypor. JY Al. from péra, 
vergo. 

Riscus, acoffer. ‘Picxos. 

Risus, a laughter. Fr. rideo, 
ridsum, risum. 

Rite, in due form. 
dum ritum. 

Ritus, rite, ceremony, usage, 
use, custom. Fr. pytés,(as rlma 
from Hypa), agreed on, deter- 
mined, specified. Or, to be 
spoken. In relation to certain 
prescribed forms of words. 4 
Al. from tpiBos, custom, habit ; 
transp. piBros. Hence ritus; 
somewhat as éperpos, ‘petjAds, 


Secun- 


1 


Al. from Bpuvxdouat, I gnash my 
teeth. 
% 
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remus. Al. from purds, from 
piw, to flow, to flow on ua 
regular order. Whence fudydc, 
arrangement of parts according 
to due order and proportion. So 
gpty, frlgo. GY Or from puros, 
from fiw, to guard, preserve. 
Euripides: Tpirodos aexaioy vo- 
pov SHlovca. YF Al. from 
Anglo-Sax. riht, law. 

Rivalis, a rival in love. Ri- 
vales were, properly, persons 
who got water from the same 
(ricus) brook, and were liable 
to contentions about the carrying 
or using of it. Ulpian: ‘ Si 
inter rivales, 1.e. qui per eun- 
dem rivum aquam ducunt, sit 
contentio de aque usu.” Or 
from the contentions arising 
from the changes of a river's 
course, and its inroads on one 
person’s property to the detri- 
ment of another's. Soime refer 
it to wild beasts coming thirsty 
to a common fountam, and stir- 
ring up strife together. Homer: 
‘Os 8 Ore ctv dudpavra Aéwy 
ZBinoaro yeoun, Thr’ dpe0s xo- 
pudyor meyae Poovdovre payerdoy 
[Iibaxos apo dabyys. Nomus 
explains rzvales ‘in unum amo- 
rem derivantes.” 

Rivus, a stream, brook. Fr. 
pé05, poet. peioc,, whence Trius, 
viVus. QA. from poag: 5 
changing to S, perhaps as $A05, 
floS ; dam, vulpes. 

Rizo, Rixor, 1 bicker, con- 
tend. Fr. 2pifw, Azolic form of 
épiow, fut. of égitw. E dropt, as 
in Ruber, Remus. { Some 
derive riva from pygis, a rup- 
ture; and hence a schism. As 
pausA from aiol;. Al 
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from ringor, ringsum, rincum, 
rixum. 

Robigo, Rubigo, rust, mil- 
dew. Fr. robus, red. Festus: 
‘¢ Robum rubro colore et rufo 
significarl manifestum est.” 
Johnsondefines Rust ‘the RED 
desquamation of old iron.” Igo, 
asin Origo. ¥ Al. from pimos, 
dirt, filth. q Al. from f¥w, to 
dees attract, contract. 

Robicus, a God whom the 
Romans invoked to keep off 
mildew from the corn. Fr. ro- 
bigo. 

Robius: same as Robus. 

Robur, oak of the hardest 
kind. Hence anything hard 
and strong ; hardihood, strength. 
Fr. robus, red. Haigh: ‘ Be- 
cause oak is full of red veins.” 
T, If from Jaw, (whence fadvyyps, 
pooow, 6oj4n,) to give strength to, 
and in the middle, to be strong 
——then the senses must be re- 
versed. From paw might be 
rour, roBur. Or from dao, ° 
(same as papyy, strength,) AXol. 
payoo, we might have romur, 
robur. 

Robur, a cell for culprits. 
Dacier: “ As being formerly 
made of strong oak.” 

Robus, red. Gemipave Ru- 
ber and Rufus. O for v, as in 
eran, mOla; gTAns, £Olis 
Robus was also the oak, like 
Robur. And a kind of red 
wheat. 

Robustus, hard and strong 
hike oak. Fr. vobus same as 
robur. So Augustus. 

Rédo, I gnaw. By the omis- 
sion of the first letter, from 


Beow, Bpwdyv; (See Rigo,) or 
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tpow, (whence tpwyw,) Tpebbyy ; 
or yoedw, (whence perhaps yodu- 
gos and ypdrgos,) ypadyy. Or, 
—supposing rodo to be put for 
raudo, as Coda for Cauda, — 
from teadw, (whence Tpavmc), 
Tpauoyy ; anu, avony. 
jn ra ‘Do aubbo. enon 
mor Deo. 

Rogo, 1 ask, beg. Rogare 
legem, to propose a law, 1. e. 
to ask of the people to let it 
pass. So vogare magistratum, 
to elect, 1. e. to ask of the peo- 
ple permission to elect. Fr. 
doyaw, Opry, I desire earnestly ; 
transp. poyd, rogo. As Rapio 
from “Agnaw. J] Al. from épo- 
ye pf. mid. of ég¢yw, whence 
épeyoucs, L long earnestly for. 
Whence a verb dporyew, spore, 
pore. 

Rogus, a funeral pile. Fr. 
bok, puyds, a cleft, split; and so 
applied to pieces of split wood | 
raised fora pile. Euripides: Of 88 
maArpourry mupav, Kopmods pépovres 
meunlvous. We have féra from $H- 
pos, fiiris from oNpds. J Al. from 
éyeipw, to raise; pf. mid. éyopa, 
transp. Zooyer, Cobytl) q Hall: 
‘‘From rogo. Because, when 
a dead body was placed on a 
funeral pile, it was customary to 
CALL UPON the departed spirit 


by name.’ 
Romphaa: See Rhomphza. 
Ronchus: See Rhonchus. 


Rorarii, light-armed soldiers. 
‘Fr. ros, roris. Because these 
frequently preceded the regular 
troops, as dew or a dewy show- 
er frequently precedes rain.’ mali 

Roratio, a blasting of vines 
by the fall of a cold (rors) dew. 
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Roro, |bedew. Fr. ros, roris, 

Ros, roris, dew. ‘Tears, 
which fall like dew. Fr. dpdcos, 
whence fdoos, fos. GY Or from 
pdos, fots,astream. &f Al. from 
amput, (we) dew. Fr. fuk is 
ros, as perhaps @A0& makes 
floS. J Tooke: “ Ros from 
roris, and this from Anglo-Sax. 
hror, dew; from hryran, to 
fall.” Wachter: ‘So egdcos is 
from Gothic Driusan, to fall.” 
q <* From the Oriental rasas, to 
distil.” Tt. 


Rosa, arose. ‘From Celt. 


vos.” Ainsw. ‘* Rose, An- 
~ glo-Sax. Rhos, Welsh. Rosa, 
Lat. Whence but from its 
color, from rot, red?” WW, 


‘G Prom podov, says Varro. That 
is, from jdéov, (as our mur Der, 
mur'T’Her,) then focov, as 062 for 
600’ i. e, 804s, and our loveS for 
loveTH. But rosa is rather 
from poddecoa, fodotcoa, pertain- 
ing to arose: cut down to pice. 

Roscidus, dewy. Fr. ros. 

Rosmarinus,  Rosmarinum, 
rosemary. Horace separates 
vosmarinus : ‘* Coronantem ma- 
rino Rore Deos.” Ovid calls 
it ros maris. Why then is it 
called the dew of the sea? Gre- 
gory: ‘‘ These plants grow na- 
turally on dry rocky soils near 
tne SEA, where they thrive pro- 
digiously, and perfume the air 
so as to be smelt at a great dis- 
tance from the Jand.” [t 1s then 
a marine plant: but what has 
ros to do with it ? I half suspect 
that the word is a corruption.! 
Is it for rosa marina? 


1 Turton says: ‘Quasi resa opuplyy. 


Etym. 
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Rostrum, the beak of a bird, 
snout ofa fish. Fr. rodo, ro- 
sum, as Clausum, Claustrum ; 
Rasum, Rastrum. Pliny has, 
‘** Corvi aratoris vestigia ipsa 
rodentes:”? where  Fercellini 
notes; ** Hoe est, rosivo tun- 
dentes cibi exquirendi gratia.” 
Rostrum was also the beak of a 
ship. And a pulpit in the Fo- 
rum where those who addressed 
the people stood. Because it 
was adorned with the BEAKs of 
the ships taken from the An- 
tlates. 

Rédta, a wheel; a cars; any- 
thing round, as the sun’s disk ; 
a course or revolution; a wheel 
or rack for criminals, ‘* From 
Celt. roth.’ Quayle. “ Rad, 
Germ. <A Celtic word. Welsh 
rhod, Armoric rat, Irish rit, 
rhotha, France. rad. It signi- 
fies properly a runner or a foot 
running. For wheels are like 
feet by which a chariot (foGe) 
runs. [As spoyds fr. teevo, 
tétgoya.| Staden derives rad 
from Iceland. vofa, to drive 
round.” W. ‘Poféw fis to rush 
with aloud noise and impetuo- 
sity. Rota, if from pfolew, is for 
rotha. ¥ ‘ Plainly from Hebr. 
ratah, rotavit, rotam gyravit,” 
says Becman. 

Rétundus, round like a (rota) 
wheel. Said also of periods 
well rounded, full or equable. 
Forcellini explains Vestis 7o- 


Because it smells like myrrh.” It 
ought to be cpupyivn, cut down to spupin. 
But fddov opdpywor could scarcely have 
been corrupted to rosmarmum. 


i 
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tunda ‘‘equaliter ab oni parte 
fluxa et undanti ambitu compo- 
sita.” 

Riubellio, a roach. Fr. ru- 
bellus, reddish. So Gr. épvégi- 
vos fr. egudodc, red. 

Rubeo, lam red; I blush. 
Fr. ruber. GF Or from épudéw, 
(whence épddyza, redness, blush,) 

ol. égugiw, whence ’ou¢éw, 
rubeo, as auPw, am Bo. 

Rauber, red. For rubrus, 
whence rubra. Rubrus from 
gpulpis, Aol. épugpis, whence 
“pugpos, and rubrus, as aPw, 
am Bo. 

Riubeta, a toad often found 
among (rubos) brambles. Pliny : 
«Sunt que in VEPRIBUS tan- 
tim vivunt, ob id rubetarum 
nomine.” 

Rubia, madder, a herb with a 
root which is red and used by 


dyers. Fr. rubeo. 

Rubidus, of a deep swarthy 
red. Fr. rubeo. As Frigeo, 
Frigidus. 


Rubigo: See Robigo. 

Rubrica, red earth, red ochre. 
Fr. ruber, rubra. Ica, as im 
Amica. Also, the title or head 
of a law or book, as written in 
red letters. 

Rubus, the bramble or black- 
berry bush. Pliny says of it: 
** Ferens mora ante maturitatem 
rubentia: unde fortasse nomen.” 
Turton: “ Named from its red 
fruit.” @ Rather from fo, 
pwmros,a bramble: whence rxpus, 
{as ¢Npos, furis,) then rubus. 

Ructo, to belch. Fr. Zgeux- 
Tas pp. of épevyw: whence a 
verb épeuxtow, épevxta, "peuxTa. 
Or from épebyw, "petyw was ru- 
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go, whence rugst, ruxi, ructum, 
thence ructo, as from Motum is 
Moto. Festus has the word 
erugere. 

Riudectus, full of rubbish. 
Fr. rudus. As Humectus. 

Riudens, a cable, rope. Pro- 
perly, the participle of rudo, to 
make a great noise. Virgil: 
‘¢ Tnsequitor clamorque virttm 
STRIDORQUE rudentum.”’ Ov- 
id: ‘* Contentis rRIDUNT aqui- 
Ione rudentes.” Rudo is ap- 
plied to Cacus by Virgil; and is 
said of lions and bears as well as 
asses. In rudens it is applied 
metaphorically. 

Riudimentum, first trial or 
instruction in a science. For 
in the first stage a learner Is 
(rudis) mexperienced. 

Rédis : See Appendix. 

Riudis, a rod or foil for fencing 
with ; a foil with which gladia- 
tors were presented when dis- 
charged from fighting in the 
arena. Also, a rod or spattle 
for stirring a hquid when boil- 
ing. ‘ Virga IMPOLITA,” says 
Forcellin. That is, virga ru- 
dis. J Or from £46005, whence 
pases, and this changed to rudis, 
as hUmus from yApos, plUteus 
from awAAtéo¢, CUlmus from xA- 
Aapos, xAApos. GY Or it is a 
northern word. Wachter ex- 
plains Germ. rute, ‘* virga, sur- 
culus; ferula; decempeda.” 
Dutch rede, Engl. rod. 

Rudo, I make a noise, as an 
ass, a lion, a bear, &c. It is 
applied to Cacus by Virgil. Fr. 
cpuddy, (puddv,) in a howling or 
roaring manner. Donnegan ex= 
plains devy} “a bellowing, low- 
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ing, 
Ing.’ 

| éris, unwrought ore. 
Prudentius bas “* verls rudere?’ 
For raudus, as Caupa, Cupa. 
Rudus vetus, is rubbish, shards 
and stone broken and shattered, 
and is traced to ruo, whence 
ruidus, ‘* Fragmina minuta la- 
terum vel lapidum et durate 
calcis ex edificiis PROLAPSIS.” 
PF, Rudus novum, is new rub- 
bish coming from stones hewn, 
&e. Rudus pingue in Colu- 
mella is compost, a mixture of 
various substances for enriching 
the ground. 

Riifus, reddish, tawny. Fr. 
écudew, Epub, ene ngce egubos, 
(same as épevdog, redness,) "gids, 
fol. ’gdgos, as obOxp, (ol. ot- 
Pap. See Ruber. 

Riga, a wrinkle. From a 
word ¢ dovyy, (evyy) formed from 
oguya pt. mid. of dpvocw, to 
dig. ‘That is, a pit, trench, fur- 
row. Al. Ost pw, I a 


, Toaring, howl- 


braying, 


contract, whence guris, a wrin- 


kle, ed puss, wrinkled. Fr. 
pow then was fufw, fw, pf. mid. 
eppuya. Wachter has ‘ puta, a 
wrinkling.” J Quayle notices 
Celt. rag. 

Riugio, { roar as a_ lion. 
Fr. dpuyh, ‘evy}, a roaring, ¥ 
Al. from Bavyu, pf. rau Be- 
Beye (Bpvye,) to roar, bel- 
low. 

Ruitdus, rough. See Rudis, e. 

Ruina, a downfal, ruin, de- 
struction. Fr. ruo. 

Ruma, Rimen, a teat, dug. 


1 Al, from foiSéw. 
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T's. pdowas, to draw to myself,? 
and so suck ; pp. 2pfuuou, whence 
aword fuuy. ¥ Al. from deiua, 
a flowing. 

Ruma, Rumen, the gullet, 
throat. I'r, fetua, a flowing ; 
or place of flowing. Where 
the liquid flows which we take 
into our mouths. Or from 
jun, tractus, via. ‘That is,.a 
canal or passage for the food 


‘we take. ¥ Al. from fdw, to 


draw; pp. fuze. Thus 
Festus) derives esebrumans 
hedi, ‘ quia rumine TRA- 
HUNT lac sugentes.” ‘Turton 
explains it differently: “ From 
fom. ‘The hollow part of the 
throat DRAWN in by sucking in 
the breath.” Forcellini explains 
ruma, “ cavus gutturis locus.” 

Rumex : See Appendix. 

Rumina and Luminalis fi- 
cus, the figtree under which 
Romulus and Remus were found 
hanging (ruminibus) to the dugs 
of the wolf, 

Rimino, said of cows chew- 
ing the cud, i. e. bringing the 
food back (a rumine) from the 
throat to the mouth. Hence 


rumino is to bring back things 


past to remembrance, reflect, 
muse, ruminate. 

Rumor, noise, murmur ; com- 
mon report, ramor. From Germ. 
rum, clamor, referred by Wach- 
ter to Anglo-Sax. hryman, cla- 
mare, and compared by him 


9 


2 <« ‘Piouat, primary sense, to draw to 
myself.” Dn. 

3 Al. from ruo, fer ruima. ** Quod 
inde cibus ruit in stomachum.” Ainsw. 
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wpto.os, to roar. In- 
deed rumor might come from 
uipuy pos, a roaring ; ol. wpuy- 
0p, “puryi.dp. The I’ dropt as 
in Rima from ‘Pyypze. Yo Or 
fr. fetpa, a flowing. Horace: 
“* Frigidus a rostris MANET per 
compita rumor.” But the sense 
of noise in general does not seem 
well deducible from this. 4 
On Virg. Ain. 8, 90, “ Ergo 
iter inceptum celerant rumore 
secundo,” Heyne notes: “* Ru- 
mora ruendo: ruitur seu erut- 
tur aqua remo, adeoque ex 
impulsu strepitus oritur. Inde 


with Gr. 


de quovis strepitu et murmure, | 


imprimis fame.” {J Ainsworth : 
““Qudd celeriter In omnes par- 
tes ruat.” q Al. from pon, a 
street. A noise in the streets, 
As Amo, Amor. 
Rumpia, corrupted 
thomphea. 
Rumpo, 
Rumpus: See Appendix. 
Runa, a javelin. ‘* Fortasse 
quod rueret (1. e. sterneret) ad- 
versa.’ V. ‘That 1s, for rund, 
Runcina, aplane. Fr. puxdvy, 
whence piaeren and runcina, as 
paxAva, machina; marAvy, pa- 
tina. Hence | is short: and 
they are wrong who consider it 
long, as if it was the same as 
Colo, Culina; Popa, Popina.” 
V. It is true, Varro derives 
runcina fr. poyxos. But what 
has gdyyvos, a snout or beak, to 
do here? 
Runco, a 


from 


weeding-hook, 

hedging-bill, Fr. piyyos, a 

beak. As being curved. 
Runco, I Sec See above. 
Ruo.  Forcellini bas these 


RUR 


senses. ‘ Active: 1 throw 
down, upset, pull down, over- 
throw, level ; 1 pull up, root up, 
dig up. Neuter: I rush head- 
long, I tumble, fall; I rush 
forth furiously ; [ go with blind 
im petuosity, trip, err, make 
mistakes, incur loss; I rush for- 
ward or sally forth ina body.” 
The latter part of these senses 
agrees with épodw, which Donne- 
gan translates, “to rush upon, 
to rush forward, to hurry for- 
ward ;” and Brasse, “ to hurry, 
rush, attack.” Fr. épodw, “podw, 
is ruo. The former part of 
these senses agrees with fu, 
whence (from pp. t%éuoras) is 
puoratw, I draw, drag, pull, 
seize. Ruo in its neuter sense 
also might be referred to pow or 
puowes, whence is boyy, the impe- 
tus of a moving body, violence, 
impetuosity. two might mean 
to drag oneself on, and so to 
hurry forward, to hurry impetu- 
ously. As dye is aye oe, bring 
yourself on; and gépe is Gepe oe. 
5o0‘lo Withdraw supposes ‘ one- 
self” understood, and the French 
Retirer similarly. 

Rupes, a rock, crag, cliff. 
Fr. rupi pf. of rumpo. Rocks 
were called by the Latins Ab- 
rupte and Prerupte. 

Riper, aclown. Fr. rupes. 
One whose manners are as rough 
asacrag. So Petro from Pe- 
tra. 

Rapico, same as rupex, ters. 

Réipina,a place full (rupium) 
of crags. 

Rursum, Rursus, backward; 
again. For retroversum, whence 
retrorsum, rorsum, rursum., 
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Rus, riwris, the country. Ru- 
ris is fr. egoupet, tilled ground : 
whence ’” pope, rura. Donnegan 
translates dpoupaios, “‘ rural, rus- 
tic, relating to the country.” 

Rusco, ‘L weed. Fr. eouw, 
I draw, drag; whence épdoxe, 
*pvoxw. {| Some explain it, [ 
take away the prickly shrub 
called ruscum. 

Ruscum, Ruscus, a rough 
prickly shrub of which they 
made brushes, ‘Fr. ruscus. 
From the carnation color of its 
berries.” Tt. Russus, russicus, 
(as Unus, Unicus ; Teter, Te- 
tra, Tetricus,) ruscus. 

Ruspor, I scrape as a dog, or 
root in the ground as a pig. 
Fr. fiw, I ‘draw, draw up; 
whence firs, (as 4dw, Avarw,) 
fut. pow, rupso, ruspo. Or 
from fut. porbopens, rupsor, rUus- 
por. 

Russus, of a kind of red or 
carnation color, russet. From 
averb épetfw, (allied to gyevdos 
and epubnpcr) to be red; pp. 
gpevoras, “peiooat. Or " from 
epevdos, redness ; by a dialectic 
pronunciation eyevroos, "peooos. 

Rusticus, pertainmg to the 
(rus) country. 

Rita, rue. ‘Pury. 

Ruta, drum, all things (eruta) 
drawn or dug out of the earth, 
as stone, sand, gravel, chalk, 
lead, coals. Moveable goods, 
opposed to fixtures. ‘“‘ Ruta 
cesa, i.e. res eruf@ et cxse, 
h. e. avulse et separate ab edi- 
bus vel fundo venali, ita ut am- 
plius cum eo conjuncte non 
sint, et excipi sibique retineri a 
venditore possint.” F. 
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Rutabilum, an instrument 
for stirring up the coals; and a 
ladle for stirring up things. Fr. 
ru0, rustum, rutum, I dig UP 5 
or rather fr. ruto, avi, from ru- 
tum. 

Rautilo, L am of a fiery red 
color, | shine. Fr. rutzlus. 

Rutilus, explained by For- 
cellini “rufus, russus, ruber, 
flavus ad rubrum accedens, ful- 
yus. eer, Epuios, redness ; 
whence épuddaas, ‘guddaos, rate 
lus, rutulus, ruidlus. Or from 
épubeds 18 Epvfevaos, whence ru- 
thrilus, ruthilus, rutilus. Com- 
pare Rufulus from Rufus. q 
Wachter mentions the German 
‘rot, ruber; rote, rubor ; rotel, 
rubrica.” 

Ritrum, a mattock, pick- 
axe, spade. Fr. ruo, (1. e. eruo,) 
ruitum, rutum, to draw or dig 
up. Also, an instrument with 
which sand and lime are stirred 
up together to. make mortar. 
See Rutabulum. 


Se 
Sabbatum, a sabbath. 22a6- 
Baroy. 
Sabulum, gravelly soil. For 


satibulum fr, sero, satum, as Sto, 
Statum, Stabulum. “ARENA Is 
thin and barren; SABULUM Is 
more thick and moist, and is 
more fit for producing seed.”* 
F. That is, it is more fit for 
sowinc. | Or sabulum is a 
diminutive of sabus for samus fr. 


1 «« Est arena hinc inde jacta sparsaque 
et quasi sEmINATA.” V. 
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Wapos, bauyos, sand. ¥ “ From 
Arab, zabel.” Tt. 

Sadburra, sand for ballast. 
Fr. sabulum. ¥ ‘‘ From Celt. 
sabr.” Ainsw. 

Saccharum, sugar. 
pov. 

Saccus, a sack. axxo. 

Sacer, sacred. Fr. @yog, sa- 
credness, whence ayepos, arypos ; 
hence sagrus, sagra, sagrum, 
and sacrus, sacra, sacrum. 9S 
as &&, Sex. 

Sdcerdos, a priest. Wr. sacer. 
Compare Dulcedo, Viridis, Pal- 
lidus. J Or fr. sacra do. 

Sacrilégus, sacrilegious, Qui 
sacra legit. Virgil: “ Vel que 
sublegi tacitus tibi carmina nu- 
per.” 

Seculum, an age. For secu- 
culum or seququlum fr. sequor, 
from one age following or suc- 
ceeding another, § Or a di- 
minutive of secum fr. aiay, (an 
age) whence cum,’ e@Cum, (as 
onéos, speCus), s@cum,as zpw, 
Sero. 

Sepe, often, Fr. aie} or aity, 
(aie’,) perpetually. Hence ee, 
s@e, (as Ei, Sei, Si,) whence 
sape, as Sais, daPis, GF Al. 
from s@pes or sepes, a hedge. 
Scaliger; ‘A rustic word of 
ancient date; for, as (s@pes) a 
hedge is thick, they expressed 
OFTEN by se@pe, thickly.” So 
muxvos is first thick, then fre- 
quent. So Raro, seldom, 1s 
properly “thinly.” ¥ ‘‘ From 
Hebrew SPA, copia, affluen- 
tia.” V. 

Sepes: See Sepes. 


Nanya 


1 Compare evum fr. aidy. 


SAL 


Sevus, cruel. “ For scevus.” 
F. Sce@vus is, untoward, per- 
verse ; s@vus was primarily ap- 
plied to one of untoward, ma- 
lignant, temper. A scevum fa- 
tum was also a se@vum fatum, 
Vossius says on Dierectus: 
** Festo dici videtur dies minimé 
rectus, sed SCALVUS ac SHEVUS. 
q “ From cedw, | am furious.” 
Ainsw. That is, ces Vo. 

Saga, a wise woman, witch. 
From sagio, (whence presagio,) 
I have keen perception or dis- 
cernment. 

Sagax, quick-scented. Ap- 
plied to the mind, sagacious. 
Fr. sagio. So dico, dicax. 

Sagéna, a fishing net. 3a- 
yin. 

Sdadgina, meat for cramming 
animals. And the place where 
they are fattened. Fr. cays, 
fut. 2. of cart, I cram, stuff. 

Sagio: See Appendix. 

Sagitta, a dart. Fr. dxsory, 
pointed, fr. dxifw. Acista, acitta, 
(as witris for micris) sacitta (as 
gow, Sero), sagiita. Vossius 
compares Segesta from *Axéora. 

Sagmen, vervain, herba pura. 
For sagimen fr. dysos, pure. So 
Regimen. 

Sdgum, Sdgus, a soldier’s 
cloak, Zéyos. 

Sal, salis, salt, Fr. &Ads gen. 
of das. As #, Sex. 

Salacon, a poor man boasting 
of riches. aranwv. 

Salamandra, a salamander. 
Sarhapavdoa. 

Salar, a salmon peel; and 
salmo, for salimo, a salmon. 
Fr. salio. Our term, Salmon 
LEAP, agrees with this. 


SAL=—~—SAL 


Sdlarium, a salary. Fr. sal. 
“A stated allowance of meat, 
of which sALT was a necessary 
part.” EF. “ For nothing isa 
more necessary part of food than 
salt.” Ainsw. 

Salax, lecherous. Fr. salio. 
Varro: ‘* Cum equus matrem 
ut saliret adduci non posset.” 
q Al. from céAos, motion of the 
sea. From libidinous motions 
of the body. 

Salébra, @, rough places. 
Fr. salio, as Latebra from La- 
teo. Over which it is necessary 
to leap perpetually. 

Saiii, priests of Mars. Fr. 
salio; from their LEAPING and 
capering as they carried the 
sacred bucklers. Livy: ‘* Sa- 
fios duodecim legit, ac per Ur- 
bem ire canentes carmina cum 
tripudiis — solennique saltatu 
jussit.” Hence Salzares Epule 
in Horace. 

Salio, I leap. Fr. aaa, 
whence adrdaopas, I leap. As 
a&AAos, allus. 


Saltva, spittle. Fr. ciaaoy, 
whence caiaroyv, cé&aAsov, salia, 
saiVa. Or whence sialiva. 


q Or fr. sa, 


salis, from its 


briny nature. As Cado, Cadi-, 


va. 

Saiz, a willow. Todd: 
“ Salh Sax. The Sax. sal, 
black, is considered by Thwaites 
as the root. Morin remarks 
that salix is properly sedix fr. 
EAIXY, signifying the same thing.” 
That is, salicis is from éAlxy, and 
sulix abridged from salicis, Or 
saliz is fr. gu%, which Haigh 
says is the same as salix, E 
into A, as wEvéw, mAneo. {f 
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Quayle refers to Celt. saileog, 
q “ From Hebr. tsala.” ‘Tt. 

Sallo, L salt. Fr. sal. 

Salmacidus, briny and sour. 
Fr. aAwy, brine; and acidus. 

Salmo: See Salar. 

Salopygium, a wag- -tail. 
CHAOS, motion ; 
tail. 

Salpa, a stock-fish. Ary. 

Salpincta, Salpicta, a trum- 
peter. Laamsyxrys. 

Saltem, at least. From @anr 
arg, whence altar, saltar, (as 
"Apri, Sartio, Sarciv,) whence 
saltem, as Autem from Atrép. 
q Al. for sautem, (as vice versA 
the Cretan aixd for aAxc) SIN Au- 
tem: Bur ir nor this, at least 
that. G Donatus derives it from 
the cry of Salutem by captives : 
Spare my life, if nothing else. 

Saltus,a wood; or, a lawn in 
a park. Fr. salio, saltum, from 
the leaping and frisking of ani- 
mals in a lawn or open space in 
a grove. (| Or from dara pf. 
pass. of dddw, to cause to grow, 
whence dAcos, a grove. 9 ad- 
ded, as in Sagitta, Si, &c. 
Wachter notices a word aAdos. 

Saluber, healthful. Fr. salus. 

Salum, sea, deep sea, rough 
ea, Dade. 

Salus, safety, health. 
cnos, safe, 

Saluto, I greet. 
lutem) health to. 

Salvia, sage. Fr. salvus, from 
its salutary qualities. “ Cur 
moriatur homo, cul salvia cres- 
cit in horto ?”” Schola Salentina. 

Salvus, safe, whole. fr. 
salus, whence sadivus, like Cado, 
Cadivuas: then salvus. 


Fr. 


mvyy, rump or 


From 


[ wish (sa- 
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Sambuca, a sackbut ; a draw- 
bridge. apG6uxy. 

Sambucus, an alder tree. Fr. 
sambuca, a sackbut, which was 
made of it. 

Samia, a kind of cake. From 
the island Samos, where the 
best samzi@ were made and used 
in the sacrifices of Juno. 

Sancio, I decree, ordain. For 
sacio fr. sacer. Or fr. dyicw, 
ayid, | consecrate. [I consE- 
CRATE a law by the offering of 
a victim. 

Sanctus, made sacred by de- 
cree or law; sacred. Fr. sancio, 
sancitum, sanctum. ‘* Deo aut 
rebus divinis sanctus, ut sunt 
tempora et loca.” W. 

Sancus: See Appendix, 

Sandalium, a sandal. Sav8é- 
Aboy. 

Sandapila: See Appendix. 

Sandardcha, a kind of red 
paint. SavWuedxn. 

Sandix, Sandyx, a kind of 
red pigment. Zavhé, cavdvé, 

Sane, truly, of a truth, indeed. 
It seems properly to mean, fide 
integra et incorrupta, integré, 
omnino. Without any reserva- 
tion. “ Sane dicitur quod sand 
mente dicitur, a cujusmodi dic- 
tis malus dolus abest.” V. Or 
sané may mean, soberly and 
discreetly speaking. Or sané is 


wholly. Thus ‘ Non sané 
intelligo” means, I do not 
WHOLLY know. ‘Terence: 


‘¢ Nempe ergo aperté vis, que 
restant, me loqui?—Sané qui- 
dem.” Yes wholly so, entirely 
so, unreservedly, &c. 
Sanguinarius, blood-thirsty. 
Gaudens sanguine et cedibus. 
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Sangutneus, of thecolor (san- 
guinis) of blood. 

Sanguis, Sanguen, 

Samies: See Appendix. 

Sanna: See Appendix. 

Sano, I heal. Sanum facio. 

Sanqualis avis, an ospray. 
As being under the protection of 
the God Sancus or Sanguus. 
So the pie was devoted to Mars, 
the eagle to Jove, the peacock 
to Juno, &c. 

Santonica herba, wormwood. 
From the Santones, a people of 
Aquitanian Gaul, where it vege- 
tated. 

Sanus, sound, whole, in a 
sound state of body or mind. 
For satis fr. c&os. So IHAeos, 
PleNus. 

Sapa,———— 

Saperda, some fish caught in 
the Euxine. Zamepdys. 

Sapiens, wise. Fr. sapio. 

Sapinus, Sappinus : See Ap- 
pendix. 

Sapio: See Appendix. 

Sapio, lam discerning, dis- 
creet, am judicious, sensible, or 
wise. Hull: ‘“‘ The mental ta- 
lent is held analogous to the 
sense of taste, which, when ex- 
guisite, catches the slightest 
differences subsisting among its 
objects. Both are equally acute 
in apprehending and scrutinising 
their respective objects.” @] Al. 
from cogia, wisdom. 

Sapo, soap. A Gallic word. 
Pliny : “ Prodest etsapo. GAL- 
LORUM hoc inventum.” Wach- 
ter: ‘¢ Anglo-Sax. sape, Suec. 
Belg. zeep, Welsh se- 


Sapor, relish, savor, smack. 
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Wit or raillery, from its high 
zest or gout. See Sapio. 

Sapphicum carmen, a 
imitated from Sappho. 
pinoy. 

Sappheirus, a sapphire. 
pereos. 

Saraballa, a Persian gar- 
ment. Becman: ‘ From the 
Chaldee sarabalim.” Saraba- 
ra@ also exists in the same sense, 
and is found in the Septuagint. 
Daniel 3,21: Kaira capéBa- 
pa avtay odx yAAoiwby. 

Sarcasmus, a sarcasm. 
HOT L05. 

Sarctna, a bundle, pack, 
baggage. Fr. sarcio. As made 
of pieces botched and patched 
together. 

Sarcio, I patch, mend, re- 
pair; | make amends for, com- 
pensate. Fr. dprid fut. of &p- 
tifw, I repair. Hence sartzo, 
sarcio.* 

Sarcophagus, a sarcophagus ; 
atomb. Sapxoparyos. 

Sarculum, a hoe, rake. For 
sarriculum fr. sarrio. As Ver- 
ro, Verriculum, 

Sarda: See Appendix. 

Sardinia, Sardina, a_ kind 
of fish. ‘‘From the island of 
Sardinia.” F. 

Sardonius risus, a sardonic 
grin. Sapdayios yédws. 

Sardonyx, a sardonyx. ap- 
doyuk. 

Sardoa herba, a herb resem- 
bling smallage. apdde. 

Sargus, an Egyptian fish. 


>. pros. 


verse 
Sar- 


San- 


Zap- 


‘ Al. from odw fdxea, I make good or 
repair rags ; whence saracto, sarcio. 


tym. 
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Sarissa, a Macedonian spear. 
DAeieoe. 

Sarmadacus: See Appendix. 

Sarmentum, the lopping of a 
vine, twig cut off. For sarpemen- 
tum fr. sarpo, I prune, lop. 
As Moneo, Monimentum. 

Sarpo, | prune. Fr. dpzy, a 


sickle. Or fr. cpxaw, apo. 
Hesychius : ‘Aprapat, dperavy 
HEN PMOL 


Sarracum: See Appendix. 

Sarrio, Sario, | weed, hoe, 
rake. Fr. capow, or capa fut. 
of caipw, explained by Donne- 
gan, ‘‘ to sweep, brush, or clean 
in general.” ‘That is, I clean 
or clear the ground. 

Sartago, a frying-pan. Hence 
a motley mixture. For sarco- 
tago, from capt, capxos, flesh ; 
and téraya Doric pf. mid. of 
tyxw, to melt. ‘That is, a flesh- 
melter. f Or for sarmentago 
fr. sarmentum, a twig. Some- 
what as Craticula is a gridiron 
from Crates, a hurdle.” 

Sartus, patched, repaired. 
Fr. sarcio, sarcitum, sartum. 

Sas, for Eas. Sos for Eos. 
Sum for Eum. For has, hos, 
hum. Has and hos are the ac- 
cus. pl. of Aic, and hum may 
be for humc, hunc. As Sic for 
Hic. YF Or from &s, os, ov, 
whom. As Homer uses 0 for 
He. J Jamieson refers nom. 
sa to Meeso-Goth. si, so, soh, 
Franc. sta, Icel. su. 

Sat, for satis. 

Sdtdgo, L have my hands full 
of business, sat habeo quod 


2 Casaubon thinks it of Syriac ori- 
gin.” V. 
3G 
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agam. I am busily occupied, 
busy. 

Satan, Satanas, Satan. Sa- 
THY, DaTavas. 

Satelles, - 

Sdtias, sufficiency, satiety. 
Fr. satis or satio. Or for sa- 
tietas. . 

Saties, Satiétas, satiety. Fr. 


satis or satio. 

Satio, I satisfy, satiate, cloy. 
Fr. caz7rw, I stuff. ‘The second 
T turned to I, as the second L 


in “AAAos, Alius. | Al. from 
satis, 
Satior, better. Fr. satis. 


That is, more sufficient for any 
purpose, more adapted. Or, 
more satisfactory. 
Satis, enough. 
Al. from &&os, satiety. For 
sadis. | Al. from the North. 
*‘ Goth. sad itan, is to eat to 
satiety, Matth. vil, 27.” W. 
Satisdo, I give a sufficient 
security for the performance of 


Fr. satio. 4 


anything, give bail. Satis do. 
Satrapes, a satrap. 2a- 
TOUTS. 


Satur, stuffed, well-fed. Bear- 
ing a full crop, fertile. Well 
dyed, saturated. Fr. satzs. 

Satura i. e. lanx, a platter 
(satura) crammed with various 
kinds of fruits. Also, a law em- 
bracing various distinct parti- 
culers. 

Satureia: See Appendix. 

Saturnalia, festivals (Saturn?) 
of Saturn. 

Saturnus, Saturn, Jamieson : 
** "The Saxons, a nation of Scy- 
thic origin, worshipped Saturn 
under the name of Seater. ‘The 
same day of the week was con- 
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secrated to him, which bore his 
name in the Roman calendar. 
In the Anglo-Sax. version, 
Matth. xvi, 1, itis called sa- 
ternes-deg. It has been deduced 
from the Phrygian word sadorn, 
strong or potent. But the scythe 
or reaping-hook given to Sa- 
turn, and the handful of ears at 
his feet, evidently refer to the 
cultivation of the soil, which 
men were supposed to be taught 
by this deity. Anglo-Sax. s@- 
dere, Goth. sadur, signify a 
sower, from sada, to sow, 
whence s@d, seed. Varro assigns 
a similar origin to the Latin 
name: Ab satu est dictus Satur- 
nus.” Wachter: “ Baxter re- 
fers Turnus and Saturnus to 
the Celt. teyrn, tyranmus, king, 
and the Celtic article sa. ‘The 
latter is not so plain. This I 
know, that sa 1s the Gothic, and 
se the Anglo-Saxon article.” J 
Jamieson states ina note: “ Our 
fathers, says Macrobius, called 
Saturn wapd tiv cadyy, virile 
membrum. Goth, sater 1s syn- 
onymous with cay.” * 


Saturo, I sate, fill full. Fr. 
satur. 
Sadtus, sown, planted. Fr. 


sero, say all, But satus and sero 
are not very like. Is satus for 
setus, as rEor, rAtus. Setus 
for seritus. Goth. se@da 1s to 
sow. Wachter mentions the 
Belg. saat, seed, Pers. sade, a 
son, Slavonic siatz, to sow. 
Satyra, a satire. ‘* There 


1 Vossius refers Saturnus to Hebrew 
STR, to hide oneself: whence the god 
Latius. 
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were two kinds. The first was 
used for open reproof and cen- 
sure of vices; the other con- 
sisted in the variety of things and 
measures of verse. The one is 
referred to the (Satyrz) Satyrs, 
from their wit and raillery ; or 
because it treated of ridiculous 
and obscene subjects, like the 
topics chosen by the Satyrs; or 
because in the ancient satire the 
characters of the Satyrs or per- 
sons like them were introduced. 
The other to satura, a medley.” 
F, . 

Satyrion, the herb ragwort. 
Sarvpiov. 

Satyrus, a Satyr. Sarupos. 

Saucius, wounded. From ov- 
thos, formed from odréw or odréw, 
to wound. Hence autius, (as 
Ov%, HAud) and saucius, as 
Sarcio from deri. Y Wachter 
notices the Scythian “sak, noxa ; 
saka, nocere.” Whiter notices 
the Scotch seuch, to cut. 

Savium, for Suavium. 

Saxum,a rock, crag; a rock, 
stone, flint. Fr. d&w fut. of 
ayo, ayvuys, to break: as Sar- 
cio from ’Apri®. So Rupes from 
Rumpo. q Al. from cé§w fut. 
of catrw, onero, 

Scabellum, alittle bench. For 
scamellum, (as hyBernus for 
hyMernus,) from scamnum. As 
Flagrum, Flagellum. 


1 « Scabellum est etiam instrumentum 
musicum, quod atibicine in scend pede 
pulsabatur, dum manu et ore tibiam 
inflaret : simile parvo suppedaneo ligneo 
concavo quod lignea itidem soled aut 
ferred) pedi indita percutiebatur, vel lig- 
new sculponez altiori et fis que agita- 
tione et ictu pedis strepebat, certisque 
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Scaber, rough, rugged, scaly ; 
of a rugged skin, and so scabby. 
Fr. scabo, to scratch. Rough 
as if scratched and clawed. 

Scabies, roughness; rough- 
ness of skin, scab, scall, mange, 
itch ; and hence excitement, al- 
lurement. See Scaber. 

Scabo, I scratch, claw. Tr. 
oxaBo fut. 2. of cxantw, I dig. 
As Fodico is allied to Fodio. 
Germ. schaben. 

Scabres, roughness. Fr. sca- 
ber, scabra. 

Sceéva,anomen. Ir, sceva, 
left. Sc@va was an omen bad 
or good, but usually bad. The 
ancients augured not always in 
the same manner from the same 
hand. 

Scevitas, perverseness, unto- 
wardness. Fr, scevus, left, and 
hence awkward, untoward. 

Scevus, left. For sceus fr. 
oxasds. As rAa106, leVus. 

Scale, a ladder. For scan- 
dula, scandle, fr. scando. | 
Vossius thinks it a Gothic word. 

Scalénus, uneven,  scalene. 
SRAAHVOS. 

Scalmus, a thowl, a round 
piece of wood to which an oar 
was tied, Zxaduos. 

Scalpo, I cut, carve. Fr. 
yrdou, cyrdgw, (as 3 is added 
in Spixoic, Sxantw, &Kc.) thence 
sclapho, scalpho, scalpo. So 
Sculpo is from IAdgw, whence 
Syrtgw, Sclupho, Sculpho, 
Sculpo.” 


ictuum intervallis non ingratum sonitum, 
semper tamen eundem edebat.” F, 
2 Al. from oxdAA@, to dig. 
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, Scambus, bowlegged. Sxap- 
06. 

Scamilli, steps on the pedes- 
tals of columns. For scamnilli 
fr. scamnum. So Flagellum 
for FlagRellum. 

Scamma, atis, the pit of a 
stage for wrestlers. 2xdpjec. 

Scammonia,scammony. yxap- 
pouvie, 

Scamnum, a pair of steps for 
mounting a high bed; a stool. 
Stephens: “‘ Sxapva, scamna, 
apud Isocr. Unde cxepyie, 
apud eundem. Vulg. lex.” I 
do not find this word in the 
Index to Isocrates. {J Or per- 
haps from oxyjmw, to lean or 
rest on; whence a word oxy- 
mivoy, Dor. cxamvev, oxemvoy, 
scapnum, then scamnum, as 
daMuum for daPnum. 

Scandalum, astumblingblock. 
Dxavdarov. 

Scandiana mala. * Pliny 
says they are called from one 
Scandius, as Manliana from 
Manlius, Matiana from Matius, 
&c. Hence they are not to be 
heard who derive the name from 
Scandia, an island of the North- 
ern Ocean.” F, 

Scando, I climb. Fr. scado, 
(as FraNgo for Frago; and in- 
deed the Greeks said oxdvdarov 
from oxafw,) fr. oxadea fut. 2. of 
oxagw, to limp. For one, who 
climbs, represents the motion of 
one who limps.? 

Scandula or Scindila, a \ath, 
shingle. Fr. sctndo, if we ad- 


1 Haigh: “Fr. oxa@&, Aolic for oma- 
6%, froma omd@n, a spattle, a comb, to 
which a ladder bears some resemblance.”’ 
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mit the latter writing. Those, 
who write it scandula, derive it 
fr. scando, from the notion of 
one lath mounting above ano- 
ther; in which case, says Vos- 
slus, it must have been first 
said of laths used for roofing 
houses, 

Scapha, a skiff. Sxdgn. 

Scaphe, Scaphium, a cham- 
berpot. A vessel to drink out 
of in shape like a boat; &c. 
DxAOY, TXAdIOV. 

Scapila, a shoulder-blade. 
For scaphula fr. ox&gy, consi- 
dered as meaning generally any- 
thing hollowed or hollow. 
That is, a little hollow. Thus 
Ainsworth derives it “* ob cavi- 
tatem.” Or oxég¢y may be 
taken as a skiff. Thus Turton 
explains Scapha “the internal 
circumference of the ear: so 
called from its resemblance to 
the inside of a skiff.” Gregory 
indeed states the scapula to be a 
FLAT bone, and the Greeks call 
It wporrdty. But I have be- 
fore me at this moment a human 
shoulder-blade, the surface of 
which forms a little hollow or 
cavity, and may ‘most justly be 
called a scaphula, a little boat or 
a little cavity. QJ Al. from 
ocxame fut. 2. of oxérw, to cover, 
protect. @ ‘From Hebr. 
schipha.” Tt. 

Scapus, the stalk or stem of a 
herb. Anything in its form, 
From oxymev, Dor. oxérwy; or 
oxymos, Dor. oxaros. 

Scardbeus, a beetle. Fr. 
xaouBo5, oxzpaBos, a beetle. 

Scarifico or rather Scarzfo, 
I make an incision, Sxagipa. 
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Scdrus, a char fish. xcpos. 

Scateo, | bubble or flow 
forth like water from a spring. 
Transposed for staceo, as Specio 
for Scepio. Staceo is soft for 
stageo, (as misCeo trom pic Téw,) 
from crayéw or oraye fut. 2. of 
oratw, | drop, distil. 

Scaurus, having projecting 
ankles. Fr. oxaipos, which 
word Donnegan has admitted. 


Scazon, a limping iambic 
verse, Sxalwv. 

Sceléius, a skeleton. SxeAe- 
70S. 


Scélus, wickedness. Fr. oxea- 
Ads, (oxeAds,) perverse, allied to 
oxoAsds, oblique. Compare the 
senses of Pravus. 

Scéna, a bower; a_ stage 
shaded by foliage. Sxyvy. 

Sceptrum, a spear, staff, scep- 
tre. xyjarTpoyv. 

Sceptuchus, one who holds a 
sceptre, aruler. xyrrovoyos. 

Schéda, a scroll or leaf. Syé- 
dy. 

Schédios, made in haste or at 
the instant. Sy2ds0¢. 

Schéma, a habit, garb; figure 
of speech; Xc. Syipe. 

Schidie, chips. Fr. cyidia: 
or a word oyidias. 

Schisma, atis, scism. Syiopa. 

Schenodbates, a rope-dancer. 
SyowoBarys. 

Schenum, arush. Xyoivos. 

Schola, a school; &c. Svo- 
Ay. 
Sciaticus, for ischiadicus. 
Scilicet, you may know; to 
wit; you may be sure, surely ; 
&e. For sctre licet. So licet, 
Videlicet. 

Scilla, a squill, sea-onion. 
DxiAaa, 


bh 
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Scimpodium, a small couch. 
SnypeTrodsoy. 

Scindo, 1 rend. For scido, 
(as N is added in Lingo,) fr. 
oxide fut. 2. of cxivw. The 
Greeks themselves introduced 
the N in oywdaaucs. Wachter 
notices Germ, scheiden. 

Scindila: See Scandula. 

Scintilla, aspark. Fr. omwjp, 
a spark ; AXol. oxivdne, whence 
scintherula, scintella, scintilla, 
or scintherula, scintherilla, scin- 
tilla. 

Scio, | know. 
oxlo. 

Sczpio, a staff. Sxinwv. 

Scirpus,a rush withouta knot. 
Fr. oxdpipos, a reed, straw, &c. 
whence oxgigos, oxipgos, scir- 
phus. 

Sciscitor, I enquire. Fr. 
Scisco, sciscitum. 

Scisco, | know, learn, ascer- 
tain; enquire that | may know. 
So Cognitio is used for hearing 
that we may know and judge. 
Fr. scio, as Hio, Hisco. 

Scisco, I vote, decree. That 
is, I know the merits of a case, 
and therefore give my opinion 
and vote on it. For voting and 
decreeing suppose the presence 
of information and knowlege, 
and the absence of ignorance, in 
the subject voted and decreed. 
Forcellini ; ‘‘ Quia non solet 
dici sententia, neque decerni, 
nisi de iis que plané sciuntur.” 
So yiveoxw is both to know and 
to decree. Compare Notio. 
q Al. for sancisco from sancio. 

Scissus, for scidsus, from scido 
whence scindo. 

Scitamenta, dainties. Fr. sci- 
tus, fine, elegant, delicate. 


From icxw, 
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Scttor, | enquire that I may 
know. Fr. scto, scztum or scis- 
co, sciscitum. 

Scitum, an ordinance. 
scisco, sciscitum, scutum. 

Scztus, knowing, skilful, dex- 
terous, clever ; exquisitely or 


Fr. 


finely done; fine, elegant. Fr. 
sclo, scitum. 
Scitirus, a squurel. xfov- 


05. 
; Scobs, scdbis, sawdust, scra- 
pings. From a verb cxéatw, 
(formed from xomtw, to hew: 
as from Syadgw for TAadw is 
Scalpo, and from Syavgw for 
TAdvgw is Sculpo,) fut. 2. cxoma 
or cxog. Or for cobs, cobis, 
from xenrw, xevo. YF Al. for 
scabs, scabis. ‘That which comes 
a scabendo. 

Scolopendra, a scolopendra. 
SinorowevOpe.. 

Scomber, 
XxduBpos. 

Scope, 

Scopio, Scopus, ————- 

Scopulus, a high rock. 
MEXOS. 

_ Scopus, an end, design. 3xo- 
70S. 

Scordalus, swaggering, va- 
poring. For scorodalus fr. oxé- 
podov, garlic. Salmasius: ‘“* It 
is used for bold; for garlic was 
giveu to gamecocks to make 
them fight with greater bold- 
ness.” 

Scoria, dross. Zxwpia. 

Scorpio, a scorpion. 
mh06. 

Scortum, a skin, hide. Fr. 
xoproy, cut off or drawn off. 
See Corium and Cortex. S$ 
added as in Scalpo, Sculpo. 
{] Al. from ywpuréy, yweriv, a 


vi, a mackerel. 


, 
Sx0- 


2nop~ 
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quiver made of skin, supposed 
to have signified originally any- 
thing made of leather. Hence 
sgortum, scortum. See Scal- 
po. 

Scortum, meretrix. Pro scor- 
dum, & cxogoda, (cx0gde,) Co€o. 
@ Aln referunt ad prius scor- 
tum, ex variis causis.. ‘* Quod, 
se prostituentes, PELLEM nu- 
dam ostentent.” V.  “ Quod 
solerent dicere se attulisse pro 
scorto [seu scorted veste] PEL- 
LICULAM,” says Festus. 

Screo, I hawk, retch. Fr. 
xeew whence ypéurropa. Ff 
Al. from the sound. — 

Scriblita, a kind of tart. Fr. 
scribo. From marks or cha- 
racters inscribed on it. But 
others read striblita and strebli- 
ta fr. orgeBrds, twisted. As our 
Tart is from ‘Tortus. 

Scribo, | write. For scripho, 
(as dubw, amBo,) fr. cxapioa 
(cxgai¢%), 1 make a_ scratch, 
trace or mark with a_peucil, 
pin, &c. The Germ. schreiben, 
Belg. schryfen, are referred by 
Wachter to scribo. 

Scrinium, an escritoire, desk. 
For scribinium fr. scribo. {| 
Al. for secerntum or secerni- 
nium & secernendo. Or under 
the same notion for crinium 
from xelvw. 

Scriplum, a scruple. Writ- 
ten also scriptlum, scriptulum 
fr. scribo, scriptum ; as ypappet 
from ypagw is so used. 

Scrobs, scrobis, a ditch, fur- 
row. From the North. ‘Germ. 
grube, Goth. grobs, Anglo-Sax. 
gref, grep, Franc. gruobo, 
kruopa. With which agrees 
Lat. scrobs. All from graben, 
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to dig.” W. Graben is much 
the same as ypagw. FY Or scro- 
bis may be from a word yeéw, 
ypontw or y00Gw, to cut, grave, 
furrow ; whence appear to come 

Fe catos, a javelin, and Poe GOS, 
a sow. Tu is allied to ypaa, 
whence ypagw. Scrobis from 
I'pégm, as Sculpo from PrvGo, 
q Or ypédw was written yoda, 
as Vossius states the A‘olians 
said orgOros for otpAtés, &e. 
q Al. for scrabs, scrabis, (as 
some think Scobs, Scobis, is put 
for Scabs, Scabis,) from ypaou, 
or from nmpeeen, (whence yapac- 
ow,) xpaw, ypamtw, Xe. 

Scrofa, a sow which has had 
pigs. Soft for scromfa fr. ypop- 
gas. See Scalpo. Or for scrom- 
Sa, scroffa.t 

Scrofula, the king’s evil. Fr. 
scrofa. Because swine are sub- 
ject to it. So Gr. xoipds fr. 
010s. 

Scrotum. Pro scortum, pel- 
lis. ( Seu a yapurtis, (yewros 
seu yeuros,) theca sagittarum. 
Sic Sculpo a Faddw. 

Scrupulus, asmalil stone; an 
obstacle; a doubt, difficulty. 
Fr. scrupus. 

Scrupus, a rough stone or 
pebble.  Sxupdédys is stony, 
rocky, from oxigos, a hard sub- 
stance, and so a stone or rock. 
From oxgos might have been a 
word cxdpadgos, as from oxipog 
Is oxipagos,adie. From oxdpa- 
gos we should have oxpigoc, 
scruphus, scrupus. 

Scruta, drum, old trash or 


! Al. for scroba. 
which it makes. 


From the scrobes 
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foot 


trumpery. Fr. ypury. See Scal- 
po. 

Scrutor, 1 seek diligently, 
That 1s, I hunt after (scruta) the 
veriest minutize. 

Sculcatori@ naves, ships of 


observation. From Goth. skiol- 
ka, to skulk. 

Sculna, the same as seques- 
tris; and for seculna or se- 
quulna, fr. sequor, like seques- 
tris. So Ficus, Ficulna. ¥ Al. 
from seco. ‘ ‘Quadd lites secet 
ac dirimat.” W. 

Sculpo: See Scalpo. 


Sculponee@, wooden shoes or 
clogs. Fr. sculpo, somewhat 
as Scribonius from Scribo. 
Rustic shoes HOLLOWED out 
from solid wood. 

Scurra,abuffoon. Fr. cxap, 
dung. Being as vile as dung 
or jesting on low and filthy sub- 
jects. It was often applied, 
however, to men who enter- 
tained the rich with elegant wit 
and humour. (J Hence it is 
rather for securra, sequurra, 
from sequor. Sequor, i.e. colo, 
morem gero. Or scurra may 
be explained one who keeps 
close to the rich and amuses 
them with his conversation for 
the sake of good living. An 
assecla. § Wachter notices 
Germ. scheren, illudo, subsanno. 

Scutale, the thong of a sling. 
SUvUTAA. 

Scutella, a trencher or platter. 
From scutra, or scutula. ¥ Al. 
from Celt. scutel/, scuttle. 

Scetica, a leathern thong. Fr. 
oxutixy fr. oxdros, hide. 

Scutra, a chatfern, vessel to 
warm water in. “ Perhaps from 
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its being in the shape of a (scu- 
tum) shield.” F. Al. from 
xorpa, a pot made from earthen- 
ware. 

Scuttula, a rod; roller, cylin- 
der. Sxutaay. 

Scutula, from signifying a 
rod, signifies (like ‘PaGdes and 
Virga,) a stripe or streak. 
Hence scutulata vestis is ex- 
plained by Forcellini “ streaked, 
striped, checkered like a cob- 
web.” Asin Virgil, ‘ Virgatis 
lucent sagulis,” he explains Vir- 
gatis ‘‘ distinctis maculis et pla- 
gulis in modum retis et cancel- 
lorum distinctis ; diamonded, 
checkered.”’ From this checker- 
ing in the form of cobwebs, 
nets, and balustrades, scutule 
were applied to little pieces of 
stone or marble inlaid in tessel- 
lated pavements and cut in the 
form of diamonds and lozenges. 
q Al. from scutra. ¥ Al. from 
scutum. But the first U should 
thus be long. 

Scutum, a buckler. As cover- 
ed with (cxvros) hide. 

Scymnus, a lion’s 
Sxdbpuvos. 

Scyphus, a large cup. Sxd- 
hos. 

Scytala, a staff used by the 
Lacedemonians in sending pri- 
vate orders to their generals. 
DxvTaAy. 

Se, himself. 
from" Eé. 

Se—, six, as in Sejugi. 
sex. 


whelp. 


From &, as Sex 


For 


Se—, privately. For  seor- 
sum. 
Se—, half. For semis. 


Sébum, Sévum, tailow, suet. 
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For suebum, sueoum, fr. sus, 


suis. “ Qudd plus pingui- 
tudinis hoc animal habet.” 
Ainsw. We say, As fat as a 
pig or a hog. | Welsh sebon 
is soap. See Sapo. 


Secespita, a long knife used 
in sacrifices. A secando. We 
may in some measure compare 
the termination pitzs in Cespitis. 

Sécius, more or less other- 
wise; not otherwise for that, 
not the less for that, neverthe- 
less. Fr. sécus. 

Séco, I cut. Fr. £éw, i. e. 
cseo, transp. seco. On the other 
hand, Scio is from “Ioxw, Xxiw. 
“ Gr. &éew, Lat. seco, Germ. s@- 
gen, Bohem. sekam, Engl. saw.” 

Sécors, same as Socors. Fr. 
seorsim and cors. We have 
secors or socors, as we neglect 
the O or the E. 

Sécrétus, separated ; retired. 
Fr. secretum supine of secerno, 
to sift, separate. 

Secta, an opinion, way; sect, 
party. Fr. sector, as we FOL- 
LOW an opinion or party. Or 
for secuta, taken in a passive 
sense: That’ which is followed. 
q Al. from seco, sectum. From 
the notion of splitting into par- 
tles. 

Sector, I follow. 
secutum, sectum., 

Sector. Adam: * If any one 
was indebted to several persons 
and could not find a cautioner 
within 60 days, his body lite- 
rally according to some, but 
more probably his effects, might 
be cuT in pieces and divided 
amoug his creditors. Thus sectio 


Fr. sequor, 
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ig put. for the purchase of the 
whole booty of any place, or of 
the whole effects of a proscribed 
person; and sectores for the 
purchasers, because they made 
profit by selling them IN 
PARTS,” 

Sécundum, immediately after, 
behind ; just by, nigh; along; 
in conformity with, according 
to. For sequundum fr. sequor. 
That is, in that situation as to 
FOLLOW close with. 

Sécundus, second. For se- 
quundus, (like Gerundus, whence 
Gerunds,) because one who is 
secord follows the first. 

Sécundus, helping and _assist- 
ing. As applied to things FoL- 
LOWING us, going after us as 
we go, and coinciding with our 
wishes. Sce above. 

Sécuris, an axe. Fr. seco." 

_Séctrus, careless; . without 
care. Qui est seorsim a curd. 
So Secors. {J Quayle notices 
Celt. sokair. Wachter: “ Germ. 
sicher, Anc. Brit. sicer, Belg. 
zeker, saker. All from secu- 
Tis. 


Seeus, the same as en ions 


and for sequus fr. sequor, whence 
secundrum. In this sense it 


occurs in intrinsecus, extrinse- 
CUS. mW « 


Sécus, in another way, other- 
wise. Also, otherwise than 
what could be wished, unsuc- 


1 Al. for semi and curtis, a spear 
(though se for semi is long, and cu in 
curis is short): from its being on one 
side sharp, on the other fit for digging 
with ; whereas, if it is sharp on both sides, 
it is called Bipennis. Or, because it has 
a hilt half as short as that of a spear.” F. 


tym. 
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cessfully, in vain, as Gr. dAAws. 
Fr. éxas, far. That is, far dif- 
ferently. J Al. from seco, to 
cut, divide, separate. 

Sécus, a sex. Fr. sécus, other- 
wise. ‘The sexes having their 
formation different from each 
other. ‘* Quia ALITER 8e ha- 
bet corpus foeminz ac maris.” V. 

Sed, Set, but.  Scaliger: 
‘“‘ For se, apart from, diversely, 
and et. Thus, ‘Tu curris, sed 
ego sedeo’ is: You run, and 
I, differently from you, sit.” ¥ 
Or from 8, transp. &, whence 
sed, as from Ei is Sei, Si. Ff 
Al. from séd-eo, for se-eo, 1. e. 
seorsim-eo, as in Seditio.? | 
Jamieson refers to Suio-Gothic 
saet, sait, truly; as the Latin 
Vertm is used for But. 

Sédeo, 1sit. Fr. 205, a seat; 
as “EE, Sex. 

. Séditio, dissension, broil. For 
se-itio (as proeo, proDeo), 
going separately or in diverse 
ways. 

Sédo, I allay, settle. Fr. 
sedi pf. of sedeo, 1 make to 
sit. Virgil: ‘¢ Cam venti posu- 
ere omnisque repente resedit 
Flatus.” 

Sedilus, attentive. Fr. sedi 
pf. of sedeo, like Assiduus, 
Some translate it also, faithful, 
honest : for sé-dodus, apart from 
deceit. So Securus, Secors. 

Séges, land fit for sowing 
land sown, a cornfield ; ak 
crop. For seriges fr. sero. 
Compare Strages. 

Ségestre, a straw-mat, coarse 


2. Haigh refers scd to sedo, so as to 
make it a qualifying. particle. 
oH 
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coverlet. Soft for stegestre fr. 
steyacreov, by which it is ex- 
plained in Vett. Gloss. That 
is, from oréyw, as Teges from 
Tego. {J Al. from seges, as 
made of chaff or straw, the re- 
fuse of corn. 

Segmen, a cutting, shred. 
For secmen, secamen fr. seco. So 
Nomen, &c. 

Segmentum, a band, fringe, 
flounce. Fr. segmen, as Mo- 
men, Momentum. A particle 
cuv off from gold, silk, &c. 

Segnis, slothful, cowardly, 
Fr. dxvos, sloth, fear; or, as 
Haigh observes, from an adjec- 
tive dxvis. Hence sognis, (as 
Signum is from “Inyvos,) then 
segnis, as vEster for vOster, 
dEntes for dOntes from é3Oyres. 
q Al. for se-ignis, without fire 
and ardor of mind. 

Seliquastrum, an old-fashion- 
ed seat. For sediquastrum fr. 
sedeo. As dAvoceds, uLysses. 
Or from sella. 

Sella, a seat, chair, sedan; 
close-stool. For sedula fr. sedes. 

Sembella, for semilibella, half 
a libella. 

Semel, at once, once. 
to simul, ‘Things, which are 
effected with one effort, are 
done simud and semel.” V. 

Semen, seed. For serimen 
fr. sero; or for sevimen fr. sevi 
pf. of sero. See Nomen. | 
Al. from the North. “ Franc, 
samo, Polon. siemie, Bohem. 
semeno, Russ. sezme, Germ. 
same, samen.” W.* 


Allied 


‘ Wachter gives a refined nortliern de- 
rivation in voc. Same. 
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Semestris, half yearly. For 
se-menstris, fr. sex-mensis. 
Sémi—, half. Fr. gus, as 
“EE, Sex. 
Sémis, half. “Hyco. 
Semissis, the half of an as. 
Semiassis. 
Sémistertius: See Sestertius. 
Semita, a narrow path. Fr. 
semis, as Navis, Navita. That 


is, half a way. Martial: ‘‘Jus- 


sist! tenues, Germanice, cres- 
cere vicos; Et modo que fuerat 
semita, facta via est.” @ AI. 
from semi, and eo, itum. 

Sémo, a wnan transferred to 
the gods or deified. For semi- 
homo. So Ne-homo, Nemo. 

Semper, continually, always. 
For samper, (as grEssus for 
grAssus,) fir. djemepic, Ssemmepes, 
continually, S added, as in 
Sagitta, Signum, Sidus. Or 
Ecapmepes existed, whence ’oap- 
mepes.? 

Sempiternus, continual. For 
semperiternus fr. semper. (J Al. 
for semper-eternus. 

Sénactlum, a Senate-house. 
For Senaticulum from Senatus. 

Sénatus, a Senate. Fr. se- 
nex. From being composed of 
old men. Ovid: “ Nomen et 
“TATIS mite Senatus habet.” 

Sénecta, old age. Fr. senicis, 
the old gen. of senex. As Ca- 
recta from Carex, Caricis. 

Sénex, old. Fr. évos, a year. 
One in years or full of years. 
So Vetus from "Eros, Annosus 


2 Scaliger : ‘Semper is semt-opere, as 
Toper is Toto-opere. Toper is expedi- 
tiously, so that the whole is finished. 
Semper is only half-done, and so ina 
state of continuation.” 
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from Annus. Wachter notices 
Celt. hen, old. &f Al. for semi- 
nex, gen. semi-necis. 

Sent, six. Fr. sex, as Bini 
from Bis. 

Sénica, a hag, beldam. Fr. 
senicis, the old gen. of senezx. 
See Senecta. 

Sénium, old age. 
sents. 

Sensim, by little and little. Fr. 
sentio, sensum, as Rapio, Rap- 
tum, Raptim. By small de- 
grees, so that we only just PER- 
CEIVE it. We however say 
lu-sensibly: and Forcellini ex- 
plains sensim ‘‘paulatim et 
quasi motu sensum FALLENTE.” 
But this would be insensim. 
Sensim is rather leisurely, slow- 
ly, and so by little and little. 
Priscian; ‘ Quia ea maximé 
faciunt sensum, que morantur.” 

Sensus, the faculty of per- 
ceiving. Fr. sentiv, sentsum, 
sensum. 

Sententia, sentiment, feeling 
of the mind, thought, opinion, 
judgment; and hence a giving 
of our opinion by a vote. Also, 
what is meant, meaning, signifi- 
cation, sense. Also, a sentence 
as conveying a thought or senti- 
ment. Fr. sentie. For sentien- 
tia, fr. sentiens, entis. 

Sententiosus, full 
(sententig) sentences. 

Sentina, the bottom of a ship 
where the bilge-water is. Fr. 
ovios, dung; whence a word 
senthis, as Segnis from ”Oxvos; 
then senthina, sentina. 

Sentzno, 1 work at the sen- 
tina. Also, | avoid danger. A 
naval metaphor, taken from 


Fr. senex, 


of pithy 
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sailors in a storm emptying the 
sink of the ship to preserve them- 
selves from impending danger. 

Sentio, I discern, perceive. 
“For syntio fr. cuversa fut. of 
cuverifw, 1 make to understand.” 
Ainsw. In Donnegan we have 
‘“ cuveréw, tO percelve or re- 
mark.”  ‘‘Itis properly said 
of hearing, if it is fr. sunitus.”’ 
V. As Audio from Addy, a 
voice. 

Sentis: See Appendix. 

Sentus, prickly. Fr. sentis. 

Seorsum, apart. For se-vor- 
sum, 1. €. vorsum ad seipsum, et 
ab aliis. So Quorsum is Ver- 
sum-qud. 4 Or, as Priscian 
thinks, se is for secus. Vorsum 
secus, turned in a contrary direc- 
tion, in a direction contrary 
to others, 

Sépar, aris, separate, apart. 


That is, seorsim par. Compare 
impar. 
Séparo, I sever. Fr. separ, 


‘That 1s, I make se- 


separate. 
q Al. from se and 


parate. 
aro. 
Sépélio: See Appendix. 
Sépes, a hedge. Far sekes, 
(as AdKos, luPus,) fr. onxds. J 
Haigh: “ T’r. sepio, 1. e. sepio, 
fr. aims, high.” { ‘* From the 
oriental $6, to surround.” 
Ainsw. 
Sépia, acuttle-fish; ink from 
Darla. 
Sépio, I hedge in. See Sepes. 
Séplasia, perfumes. From 
Seplasia, a street or market- 
place of Capua. Festus: “ Se- 
plasia, forum Capuz, in quo 
plurimi UNGUENTARII erant.” 
Seps, sépis, an eft or small 


it. 
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serpent whose bite causes the 
limbs to putrefy. Fr. cymw, to 
make to putrefy. 

Septem, seven. Fr. énra, 
whence feptem, (as 8A, de- 
cEiM,) then septem, as* HE makes 

ex. 

September, September. 
septem. The seventh 
reckoning from March. 

Septentrio,: Onis, the - seven 
stars forming the constellation 
ofthe Bear. Fr. septem triones, 
as resembling seven yoked oxen. 
The Seven-ox. Others con- 
sider ¢rio a termination. 

Septiciana libra, the Septi- 
cian pound weight. Forcellini: 
** Dicta -creditur a Septis, quo 
loco Rome negotiatores versa- 
bantur, et ad pondus vende- 
bant.” ¥ Unless it was from 
one Septicius. 

Septicus, putrefactive. 
TIXOS. 

Septum, a place hedged or 
fenced in, an inclosure; an in- 
closure for selling merchandise ; 
adamstake. Fr. sepio, septum, 
septum. 

Sépulcrum, a tomb. Fr. se- 
pelio, sepelitum, sepeltum, then 
sepultum, as pEllo, pUlsum. 
So Fulcrum from Fultum., 

Séquester, ris, re, an umpire, 
referee; one in whose hands 
anything agreed between parties 
is deposited. Fr. seguor. One 
whose decision either party 
FOLLOW. ¥ Al. from éxw, I[ 
say, speaks as seQUor fr. elo- 
poo. 

Séquestro,- I deposit, 
down, put by, lay aside. 
above. 


Fr. 


month, 


nT 


put 
wee 


SER 


Sequzor, worse, inferior. Fr. 
sequor. For the worse follows 
the better, as a servant, &c. 
Al. from secus, otherwise, i. e. 
otherwise than 1t should be, like 
aAAwS. 

Sequor, 1 follow. Fr. éo- 
peas,” ARol. gxouas, whence he- 
quor, (as AcilIw, linQUo,) then 
sequor, as E&, Sex.  ‘« From 
Anglo-Sax. secan,” says Tooke. 

Sera, a bar, bolt. Fr. cespa, 
a chain, rope; which is defined 
also -by Scapula “ sera et obex 
forium: ed quod — antiquitus 
FUNE: communire januas sole- 
rent.” Or:sera was a door- 
chain. 

Sérénus, fair and dry, serene. 
For werenus fr. Gegd¢, dry. Vir- 
gil: “* Serenas Ventus agat nu- 
bes.” @ Al. from sero, as ap- 
plied to weather -fit for sowing.” 


Séresco,, 1 grow dry. For 
aeresco fr. £egts, dry. GJ Al. 
for serenesco. 

Séria, a jar, cag, pot. For 


selia fr. onAia, a meal tub, &c. 
So BaAsds, vaRuius.: 

Séricus, silken. As exported 
by-the Seres, a people who 
dwelt in the eastern parts of 
Asia. 

Séries, a row, order, course. 
Fr. sero, to connect. 

Sérius, grave, in earnest, se- 


1 « Between Exopas and sequor there 
‘is an extraordinary disagreement in syn- 
tax. Itisto be remarked in explanation 
of this that the Greek verb governed the 
accusative in the dialect of the language 
from which the Latin was derived. Pin- 
dar: y&OS vaBos onero.”’ Classical 
Journal, No. 70, P. 288. 

p Haigh : «Fr, eiphvn, peace, tran- 
quillity.” 


SER-——SES 


rious. Abbreviated from, seri- 
situs, (as perhaps Abstemius for 
Abstemetius,) fr. se and risus. 
Being without laughter.. Com- 
pare Securus. 7 wy 

Sermo, discourse, talk. Fr. 
ép0s, elomos, a Connexion, series 
i.e. of words and sentences. Gr, 
Zow, to speak, is from, épw, to 
connect. So érw and &zuw, to 
speak, are nothing but zrw and 
adnw, to jo. And Aéya, to 
speak, is Aéyw, to collect. 
Or for serimo fr. sero, -to con- 
nect. As Salio, Salmo. {f Or 
from sero, to sow, plant: as in 
the expression sero sermones. 
Virgil: ‘‘ Multa iter sese vario 
sermone serebant.” YJ Al. from 
2p, to speak ; pp. eonas. 

Séro, 1 connect, join; knit, 
plait. Fr. gw or gpw, I con- 
nect, 

Séro, I sow, plant. Fr. ‘ozei- 
pw, fut. omegd, transp. xoeod, 
psero, whence for softness sero. 
q Or from sero, to join in a 
row. From. the notion of a 
row, serles, or contmuation of 
things in one line one after the 
other as observed in sowing. 
{ Jones: ‘Sero is the Hebr. 
zaro, to sow.” 

Serotinus: See Annotinus. * 

Serpens, aserpent. Fr. serpo. 
A creeping thing, Forcellini 
explains serpo ‘ ANGUIUM 
more incedo.” And Donnegan 
explains gerw “‘ to wind along 
like a SERPENT.” 

Serperastra, orum, 

Serpo, L creep. Fr. tpmw, as 
Sex from” EF. 

Serpyllum, wild thyme. “Eg- 


TUAAOY. 
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Serra, a saw. For secerra fr. 
seco. Or thus:) from seco is 
secera, (like Patera,) then secra, 
serra. 

Serta, a rope. As_ being 


(serta), plaited. or twined, See 
Sero. 
Serta, orum, wreaths. <As 


being (seria) plaited. ; 

Serum, whey. : Fr. 6g05, whey's 
whence sorum, (as pw, Sero), 
then. serum, .as:yOvw, gEnu. 
Gender changed, as in vn UM 
from oO. 

Servo, [ save, preserve. Fr. 
pu, whence ervo, (as solVo for 
solUo,) and servo, S bemg added 
as in Signum, Sidus,, Sagitta. 

Sérus, late. .-Fr.: ddypos, 
whence “pds, psérus, (as Dentes 
is from ”OAovres), and for. soft- 
ness serus.' 

‘Servus, a slave.. Fr. servo. 
A captive PRESERVED in war. 
@ Al. a servando res heriles. 
q Or from @0s,: (as arVum, 
sylVa,) whence eipeov and cigepov, 
slavery. 

Sésamum, sesame. 

Sescenaris Govis: 
pendix. | 

Sésélis, hartwort.) Séoedsg.- © 

Sesgui, as much and half as 
much more. “ For semisquz 1. e. 
semisque,” says Vossius. ‘Lhat 
is, (a whole) and a half. The 

‘reason of the I for the E seems 
to appear in the compounds. 
Thus sesquépes might become 


Soapov. 
See. Ap- 


1 Haigh: “ Fr. @fjpos, (in the time) of 
wild beasts: because they begin to prowl 
in theevening.” { ‘Fr. épds, an end. For 
serum is that which regardsthe end. As 
Livy speaks of serum diei.” V. 
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sesquipes, as animus is for anE- 
mus, protlnus for protEnus, &c. 
| ‘olker. Semis-equum, 1. €. Se- 
mis-totum, jpi-dAsov,” says Sca- 
liger. 

” Sessio, a sitting. 
sedsi, sess?, sessum. 

Sestertius, a_sesterce, 
asses and a half.* For semis- 
tertius. ‘The first an as, the se- 
cond an as, the third half an as. 
So Gr, rpitoy yps-radravroy is two 
talents and a half, Sestertius 
was used also in mensuration for 
two feet and a half. 

Séta, bristle. Fr. yaira, 
mane: whence chata, chéta ; 
then heta, (as Hyems for Chy- 
ems,) and then seta, as Heptem 
became Septem.  Forcellini 
explains seta by yaira. 

Setania, Setanium, 

Sétanius, Sitanius, of three 
months’ growing. Xyravesos. 
See Donnegan. 

Seu, or. For sive,as Neu for 
Neve. Sive, Siue, Sieu, Seu. 
Virgil: Sive errore viz, seu 
tem pestatibus acti.” 

Sévérus, grave, rigorous. For 
seberus fr. ce@Bnpds, august, fr. 
céBw, to venerate. 


Fr. sedeo, 


two 


1 Adam: ‘* The Romans usually com- 
puted sums of money by sestertiz or ses- 
tertia. Sestertium is the name of a sum, 
not of acoin. When a numeral noun is 
joined with sestertii, it means so many 
sesterces, as Decem sestertii. When 
joined with sestertia, it means so many 
thousand sestertit. Thus, Decem sester- 
tia, 10,000 sesterces. Whena numeral 
adverb is joined to sestertium, it means 
so many hundred thousand  sestertii. 
Thus Quadragies sestertium is the same 
with Quadragies centena millia sester- 
tiorum nummorun, or Quater millies mille 
sestertii, four millions of sestertii.”’ 
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Sévum: See Sebum. 

Sex, six. Fr. 8, as*E, Se.* 

Sextans, the sixth part of an 
as. Fr. sertus. ¥{ Or for sex- 
tas, from sertus and as. 

Sextarius, the sixth part of a 
congius. Fr. sextus. 

Sertilis, August. Fr. sex- 
tus. ‘The sixth month from 
March. 

Serus,asex. Fr. esc, habit 
or constitution of body.  “ Fr. 
the ancient supine sexum for 
sectum; (1. €. seco, secsum, 
serum,) for animals are D1I- 
VIDED into male and female.” 
V. 

Si,if. Fr. ef, whence sez, the 
ancient form of si. S added, as 
in Sidus, Signum. 

S761, to himself, to them- 
selves. Soft for sbi, sphi, ci. 
As Mina from Mya. i, says 
Matthiz, is used in the Poets 
as a dative singular. f Al. from 
éoi, whence se?, se.Bi, st Bi. 

S7btlum, a hiss. From the 
sound of S. Orrather fr. orya, 
fut. 2. of cifw, to hiss; whence 


sigibulum, sibulum. As Vena- 
bulum. 
Sibylla, a Sibyl. XiBuaaa. 


Sibyna, a hunting pole. Xi- 
Bovy. 

Sic, thus, so. For hici.e. 
hoc, as Quiis the same as Quo. 
As Hic “here” is ‘© in hoc 
loco;” 80 here sic is ** in hoc 
modo ;? ;” as ourws is fr. cbros. 5S 
is put for the aspirate, as 2, 


_ *» "ee 
2 « Hebr. shesh, Pers. ses, Goth. saihs, 


Germ. sechs, Anglo-Sax. six, Suec. sex.” 
W. 


sic——SIG 


Sex. ] Or from jxe, fx’, Fir’, 
heic, whence seic, sic.* 

Stca, a dagger, poniard. 
Wachter refers it to Germ. sa@- 
gen, scindere, and s@ge, omne 
secandi instrumentum. And he 
notices Germ. sichel, a sickel. 
4{ But sica is rather fr. seco, 
whence secica, (as Manica, Uni- 
ca, ‘l'etrica,) then seica, and sica, 
as Sei became Si. 

Siccus, dry. Quayle refers 
to Celtic stch. Wachter: “ Sych, 
dry, remains among the Welsh.” 
q Or it is from sitio, whence 
stticus, like. Unicus, ‘Tetricus; 
then sttcus, siccus.? 


Sicéra, strong drink. X- 
XED CL. 
Stczltcus, two drams, the 


fourth part of an ounce. Hence 
the fourth part of anything. Fr. 
gixaos, the Heb. shekel, Fac- 
ciolati: ‘ Scaliger rightly thinks 
that szcelicus may be deduced 
from the siclus of the Jews, 
which equalled half an ounce: 
and that the half of the siclus, 
the fourth part of an ounce, was 
called in the diminutive form 
sicelicus.” 

Sicilio: See Appendix. 

Sicilis, is, or Sictlex, zcis, the 
broad head of a javelin. Sici- 
lex appears to be put for secilex 
fr. seco. Siczlisappears to come 
from sica, a dagger: so as to 
mean that which cuts like a 
dagger. 


1 Haigh: “ Fr. eixas, fr. efew, to be 
like.” 

? Al. from yx, to dry. §f Al. from 
gaukds, a Syracusian word for dry. { 
Haigh: ‘ Fr. oumxds, troublesome, weak, 
thin.” 
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Sictlisso, I ape the manners 
of the (Sicul?) Sicilians. Or fr. 
oinerifw, oinedioow, oixeAicow. 

Sicinnium, a kind of funeral- 
dance. Sixivvig. 


Sicubi, if in any place. For 


stalicubi. So Sicunde for Si 
alicunde. 
Sidératus. See Sidus, the 


dog’s-star. 

Sidérites, a loadstone : as at- 
tracting (oidygov) iron. 

Sido, I settle; settle to the 
bottom, sink. [I'r. ii (whence 
idsedw) fut. 2. of fw, I make to 
sit. So Sedeo from "Eos. 

Sidus, éris, a constellation, 
or cluster of fixed stars. Fr. 
eldos, a form or figure. S added, 
asin Signum, Ovid calls the 
stars forms of the Gods: “ As- 
‘FRA tenent ceeleste solum FoR- 
MEQUE Deorum.” Crispi- 
nus? defines Szdera “ signa 
ceelestia, pluribus stellis FiGu- 
RATA. And Vossius, ‘‘ FOR- 
ME sive FIGUR ceelestes e 
stellis.”” Or ei3og is an appear- 
ance. That is, a heavenly spec- 
tacle. 

Stdus, specially Sirius or the 
Dog’s star, Whence ‘ sidere 
percussus” is, blighted or blast- 
ed. And sideratus. 

Sigalion, Harpocrates. Fr. 
oryy, silence. For he was re- 
presented as pressing his lips 
with his fingers to command 
silence. 

Sigillaria, um, a festival at 
which (sigilla) little images or 
puppets used to be sent as pre- 


ce RRC A 


3 Ad Ov, Met. 1, 71. 
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sents, especially by parents to 
their children. . 

Sigillatim, individually, For 
singillatim fr, singuli. 

Sigillum, a little image or 
figure. For signillum fr... sig- 
num. As. Tigillum from Tig- 
num. 

‘Sigla, orum, short notes, 
ciphers. For sigilla fr. signum. 
Little signs or notes, 

Sigma, atis, a couch for re- 
clining on at. supper, in the 
form of the Greek- letter (Sig- 
ma) & or C. D at 

Signtnunt opus, a kind of 
plastering made with shreds and 
tiles beaten to powder, and tem- 
pered with mortar, resembling 
our plaster of Paris. As made 
at Szgnia, a city of Latium. 

Signum, a mark, sign, trace, 
vestige ; token; figure, image ; 
seal; standard; &c. Fr. ixvos, 
a-trace; whence sicnum, (S 
added as in Si and Sidus), then 
signum, as cyGnus for cyCnus, 
§] Al. for stenum fr. eixovos (cix- 
0s) gen, of eixay, an image.! 

0 ee 

Stlanus: See Appendix, 

St/énus, the fosterfather of 
Bacchus. | Siayjvds. 

Sileo, Lam silent. Fr. oie 
Aéos, silent, whence oiryarsaw, OF 


ciyarsow, oryaaeo, I am silent; 
contr. circa. But I in pe 
should thus be long. Rather 


then from oryzae, contr. ory- 
Ad, thence sileo, as Igmitor, 


' Al. soft for stignum (See Segestre) 
fr. oTry& fut. 2. of origw, to make a prick 
or mark. ¥.Al. from seco. 


imitor; Stigmulus, 


SiG-————-SIM 


Stimulus. 
Or from ovyyads, silent; contr. 
oryaos, whence sigleo, cilngd 

. Siler, —— 

. Silex, a flintstone. Fr. ett, 
tans xiaag, whence silar, as 
Seta for Cheta. .¢ ‘* For seci- 
lex, i.e. lapis sectus,” says C. 
Scaliger. f ‘* From - Hebr. 
selag. YT bs 

Silicernium: See Ave eabitiag 

Siligo: See Appendix. 

Siliqua, the husk of a bean. 
Soft for. xiliqua,: xyliqua, fr. 
Fuaixy, wooden ; as properly ap- 


plying to a kernel. So from 
Example, Xample, we .say 
Sample. 

Sillographus, a writer of Jam- 
poons. Didracypados. : 
_ Silo: See Silus. »* - > 


Siltirus, the shadfish. Sidoupos. 
 Szlus, Silo, having. the- nose 
turned upwards, snubnosed. Fr. 
odds, which Donnegan explains 
‘‘having a cocked nose, filat- 
tened towards the root.” 
Stma, the blunt part on the 
top of a pillar, From simus. 


‘‘Instar nasi caprarum, . unde 
nomen,” FP, 
Simia, an ape. From its 


being (stma) snubnosed.* 
Site Stimilugo, fine meal 


of corn. For simidala fr. wEpLt= 
OaALS 
Similis,. like. Fr. 6uaaos, 


whence somalts, (as “E£, Sex,) 
somilts, (as ax Ave, machIna,) 


2 ¢¢ Ex omnibus brutis nullum est quod 
ad speciem humanam magis accedat, aut 
facta hominum magis imitetur .quam 
simia. Hinc fortasse simia a Scyth. 
sum, similis.”” W. 


sIM———SIN 


then similis, as xOvs, clInis ; 
“OpBpos, Imbris. J “ From 
Meeso-Gothic samaleiks,” says 
Jamieson. The Germ. sam is 
hike, like as. 

Simitu, at the same time, 
atonce. For simitu’, simitus, 
contracted from s¢mtlitus fr. si- 
milis, as Funditus, Radicitus. 

Simplex, icis, single, simple. 
From sine plicé, without a fold. 

Simpulo, one who indulges 
in potations. Fr. simpulum. 

Simpulum, a cup used in sa- 
crifices. For sipulum, (as tina- 
voy, tUMmavoy,) soft for siphulum 
(as scaPula for scaP Fula,) di- 
minutive fr. ofdwy, a vessel for 
tasting wine. Dacier: “ Fr. 
cigwy, whence s?mpo, and sim- 
pulum.” | “From Hebrew 
sephel, any wine vessel.” V. 

Simptvium, 

Simul, together. For semude 
or simile fr. similis, as Facul 
from Facilis, Said of persons 
using LIKE efforts in doing the 
same thing. 

Stmulacrum, an image. ‘Fr. 
simulo, as Lavo, Lavacrum. 
That is, a fictitious appearance. 

Simulo, I feign. Fr. simulis 
or stmilis. L make LIKE the 
reality. 

Simultas, grudge, malice. 
Fr. stmulo, for simulitas. Pro- 
perly, a dissembled or disguised 
malice. (J Al. from s¢milis or 
simulis (whence Simulter,): as 
founded on likeness of pursuits. 
Hesiod: Kal xepapeds xepenei 
xorées xc} hoidds cord. 

Stmulter, in like 
For simuliter, similiter. 

Stmus, flatnosed. Sipeds. 

tym. 


manner. 
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Sin, if not; if not this, but 
that; butif. For si-ne or s2- 
non. 

Stnap?, mustard. 
VOT. 

Sincérus, genuine, pure. Fr. 
sine cera, as honey without wax. 
As Simplicis from Sine-plicis. 
{] Or fr. odv xijps, with the heart. 

Sinctput, one half of the 
head. Fr. semi-caput, semciput, 
semciput, (as tIngo,) then sinci- 
put, as priNceps for priMceps. 

Sindon, fine linen. Sivddy. 

Sine, without, Butler : “ The 
imperative of stro, I let alone, 
[do without a thing]. It. signi- 
fies privation or being without 
a thing.” So Poné from Pono. 
q Al. from avev, as Sino fr. 
avo. 

Singlariter, for singulariter. 

Singultus, a sobbing. As 
made singulatim, (singultim,) 
one by one or at intervals. 

Singulus: See Appendix. 

Sinister, left. Fr. sino ; as Mi- 
nor, Minister.So Martini derives 
German Link (left) from Lin- 
quo (“ commode et ingeniosé,” 
says Wachter), and so ‘Tooke 
derives the Left hand from the 
participle of Leave: ‘ The 
RIGHT hand is that which cus- 
tom and those, who have brought 
us up, have ordered or directed 
us to use in preference, when 
one hand only is employed. And 
the LerT hand is that which is 
LEAVED, LEAV’D, LEFT; or 
which we are taught to LEAVE 


Sim, ci- 


out of use on such occasions.” 


q Al. for sinisterus for serasterus 
fr. dpiotepds, as Sino fr. ava, Si- 


charbas from ’AxaeBas. 
31 
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Sino, I suffer; suffer to be, 
let alone. Sino is for  sio, 
whence sivz; and sio is fr. %w, 
or iw, ia, whence fyus, ‘ mitto, 
permitto, dimitto, omitto.” | 
Others derive sno from dvéw, 
éyi, as Sicharbas from ’AyapBas. 

S2udpis, a stone called sino- 
per or ruddle. From Sinope, a 
city of Pontus. Hence it was 
called Rubrica Pontica. 

Stnus, Sinum: See Appen- 
dix. 

Stnus, a bosom, lap; any 
cavity or winding. Also, a bay 
or creek, as xdAmog is used in 
Greek. ‘‘ Velut sinum pre- 
bens aquis incurrentibus.” F, 
Fr. oigvos, (explained by Hesy- 
chius xsvds, hollow; whence 
otdvets, the mole,) whence szph- 
nus, for softness sihnus, (as 
veCHo became velo,) then 
sinus. Y Or from ivéw, ive, to 
empty, make hollow: whence 
Inanis. S added, as in Sero, Si, 
&e. 

Stparium, the veil or curtain 
ofa theatre. For sipharium fr. 
cigapos, a sail. YJ “ From oapos, 
an outer garment ; whence sepa- 
rium, (i. €. semiparium, jpipa- 
ploy) or siparium.” Hemsterh." 

Stpho, a tube, pipe. Sidwv. 

Stpo, Supo. See Dissipo. 

Stquidem, since, seeing that. 
That is, se-quidem, since indeed, 
Si is fr. ei, since. 


' Vossius derives it from sipo, to cast, 
as Dono, Donarium, As being cast be- 
fore the spectators to prevent them from 
seeing what is going to be done within. 
But the I in Sipo is short, and the A in 
Donarium is long. 
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Sirbénus, one who talks con- 
fusedly. Fr. cvpGy, tumult. 

Strédones, Sirens. Nespydoves. 

Siremps, Sirempse, quite 
alike, the same. For sireps, 
sirepse: abbreviated fr. stmalis 
re ipsa. Pse,as in Eapse. {| 
Or for. similis secunddm rem 
ipsam. 

Stren, a Siren. espyv. 

Strim, for siverim fr. sino, 
sivi. 

Sirius, the dogstar. eiptos. 

Sirpe, laserwort. For silpe, 
stlphe, fr. cigs. We say tuR- 
ban for tuLban. 

Sirpea, a mat made (e sirpis) 
of twigs. Or fr. sirpo: ‘Que 
sirpatur virgis. 

Sirpo, | bind or hoop with 
twigs, Fr. sirpus, a twig; for 
hirpus (as t, Sex) fr. ipwos 
transposed for iris, gen. of 
pip, a twig. As Sorbeo from 
‘Pogéw. f Al. from eipw, I 
bind. 

Sirpus, anet made of twigs. 
See Sirpo. Also, a riddle; 
either from the involutions of a 
net, or from its entangling men 
as a net entangles fishes. 

Szrus, a subterraneous granary. 
Begs. 

Sis, if thou wilt. For sz vis. 

Siser, the white carrot or 
yellow parsnip. Xicagoyv.  . 

Sisto, I cause to stand. still, 
stop. Fr. icraw, icrd, as “EE, 
ex. 

Sistrum, a timbrel used in the 
rites of Isis. Xeioreoy. 

Sisurna, a common coverlet. 
Sicupye. 

Sisymbrium, water-mint. 30- 
oupplov. 


SiT———5S0,.C 


Sitantus: See Setanius. 
S2tarcia, provisions for a 
voyage. itapxia. J Others 


read sttarchia from oirapyic. 
Sttella. <A little setuda. 
Stticines, persons who used 

(canere) to siug mournful songs 

among (sétos) the dead and bu- 


ried, Situs, as in the epitaph 
by Ennius: “ Hic est ille situs 
cul nemo” &c. ¥ “ From 


Icel. syta, to wail, sut, mourn- 
ing. S2ticines are Lucticines.” 


Sis. thirst. Fr. 80s, which 
Wachter explains ‘‘ heat and 
sweat.” Wachter notices Germ. 
sieden, tobe hot. And eifen, to 
be burnt or hot. ¥ Al. from 
dios, transp. ides, whence psi- 
tis, as niTeo for mDeo, and 
muTus from pddos, uTerus 
from ¢depos. Then sitas, as the 
Greeks said Yirra, Saydas, for 
irra, baydacs. Y Haigh: “ Fr, 
idvs, violent impulse ; from idvw, 
to be carried with violence.” 
S added, as in Sidus. But the 
I should thus rather be long, 
q “ Fr. situs. The satus of 
fields is adypos, drought. Hence 


fields are said sitzre.”’ Isaac 
Voss. 

Sztonia, the office of prove- 
ditor, Sitwvie. 

Sittyba, the covering of a 
book. Sitrd By. 

Situla, ——— 

Sttus, situation. Fr. sino, 


situm. For everything is there 
placed where it was (sttum) suf- 
fered to be or where it was 
left. 

Situs, filth or mouldiness 
arising from things which are 
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(sita) suffered to be left alone, 
and neglected. 

Szve, whether, That is, ve sz, 
or if. ‘ 

Smaragdus, an emerald. Spe- 
parydos. 

Smaris, some fish, 
Speepss. 

Smecticus, abstersive. Spuyx- 
ThK06. 

Smegma, atis, a washball. 


small 


SY he. 
Smintheus, Apollo, Spivbeds.’ 
Soboles, Subdles, an off- 


spring. Soboles is soft for sub- 
oles. Fr. sub and oleo, to 
grow. Sué is, from under, up. 
That which grows up. We 
speak of children grown up. 
Tibullus: “ At tibi succreEs- 
CAT proles, que facta parentis 
Augeat.” Vossius: “ Suboles 
proprié vocantur stolones seu 
pulli arborum stipitibus accre- 
scentes.” 

Sobrini, 
Appendix. 

Sobrius, sober. Fr. seorsim 
and ria. Apart from wine 
vessels, Or for sobibrius. 
See Ebrius. Al. from ca¢gpuy, 

Soccus, a sock, kind of low- 
heeled shoe. Fr. oUxy0S, a 
Phrygian shoe. ‘Todd: “ Sock, 
Lat. soccus, Sax. socc, ‘Teut. 
socke, Icel. sockr. A word 
common to most languages, 
very ancient, and of Phrygian 
origin.” Vossius: “ From Hebr. 
SKK, texit, operuit.” 

Socérus, Sdcer, a husband’s 
father, &e. Socer is for secer 
fr. éxupds. We have vOmo for 
vEmo, nOvus for nEvus, yep 
for vEveo. 


Consobrini: See 


4,36 


sSOoC-——SOL 
Sdcius, a partner, fellow. Solarium, a sundial. Fr. so- 
Haigh: “ Fr. Gvysos, yoked, aris fr. sol. 
united.” Hence for softness su- Solatus, sun-struck. Fr. sod, 
gius, then sogius, (as sOboles solis. Also, desolate. Fr. so- 
for sUboles,) and socius, as lus. 


misCeo from picIéw. YF Or 
from oixeios, (dxei0s,) : S added, as 
in Sagitta, &c. We have Fami- 
haris from Familia, Al. from 
emopet, to follow, pf. dma, Afol. 
oxa, whence socius, as“ E%, Sex. 

Socors, heartless, lazy; dull, 
heavy, senseless, stupid. Socor- 
dis is from seorstm and cordis. 
Without heart or soul. 

Sodalis, a comrade, 
panion. Fr. sodus fr. 68s, a 
way. One who is the com- 
panion of another’s way. Alls, 
as AZqualis, Lethalis. 

Sodes, | pray you, | beseech 
you, as Dic sodes. For si audes, 
if you can prevail on yourself. 

Sol, solis, thesun. Wachter: 
“* Hell, (Germ.) light, is allied 
to the most anctent tongues, 
Hebr. halal is Splenduit ; helel 
is Lucifer. “Hass is the sun, 
Ay is the splendor and heat of 
the sun. [Aas is splendor.] 
Goth. wil is the sun; and Welsh 
and Armoric haul, Pers. el. 
Hence so Lat. sod, the aspirate 
being changed to 8S.” Rather, 
sol is from 6 &Asws, (Doric of 6 
yaws,) the sun: contr. waAsos. 
So Solus is perhaps for Solius. 
{| Jones: ‘ Soaosc, a round 
plate or quoit. Hence sol, the 
sun, a plate of fire.” Xedos is 
a quoit or discus ; aud we speak 
of the sun’s disk. 

Solanus, the east wind. Fr. 
sol, solis, as aanamrns from 


VA 


WAS. 


come 


Soldurit among the Gauls 
were retainers devoted to the 
service of some great men. 
Cesar: “ Cum sexcentis de- 
votis quos illi so/durios appel- 
lant.” Wachter: “ These so/- 
durit were in truth holdurit 
from the German hold, devo- 
tum.” As we say Held i. e. 
bound from Hold. 

Soldum, the whole. 
lidum. 

Solea, a kind of slipper co- 
vering only (solum) the sole of 
the foot and laced on. Also a 
sole, a fish plain like the sodea. 
In German Plateis, which 
Wachter explains ‘‘ piscis latus 
et planus.” 

Solennis, Sollennis, performed 
at certain times with certain 
rites. Fr, sollus fr. cd0s, whole, 
entire, and annus. That which 
is done every year, no year 
being omitted, as opposed to 
biennial, triennial, &c. 

Soleo: See Appendix. 

Solers, Sollers, ingenious, 
dexterous, shrewd, quick. For 
soll-ars fr. sollus (See Solennis) 
and ars. “ Qui omnem inte- 
gramque artem novit.” V.. Or, 
qui ariem INTEGRE novit. 

Solidus, massive, solid. Fr. 
solus, (as Vivus, Vividus,) fr. 
oAos, whole, entire. 

Solistimum tripudium, an 
omen taken from the feeding of 
chickens when they ate the corn 
so greedily that some of it fell 


For so- 


y 


SOL———~SOL 


from their mouths and struck 
(solum) the ground. ¥ Al. from 
solus fr. ddAos, whole. 
Solitaurilia (festa), a sacrifice 
of victims. ‘* Qudd iis sol@i, e. 
solide, non castrate, preberen- 
tur hostie, inter quas principem 
locum obtinet taurus.” V. 
Others write su-ove-taurilia, 
as made (per suem, ovem, et 


taurum) by a sow, a sheep, and 
a bull. 


Solitudo, alonely place. Fr. 
sdlus. So Multitudo. 
Solium, a regal seat. Fr. 


solus, fr. dAos, as made of one 
entire or solid piece of wood. 
See Solennis and Solidus. J Al. 
for sodium (as éduoceds, uLys- 
ses,) fr. ddsov formed from oéa pf. 
mid. of 2w, to seat. 

Sollicito, Solicito, I displace, 
disturb, harass. ‘‘ That is, a 
solo ctto, 1 move from the ground. 
So that the first syllable will be 
long from the concourse of 
short vowels. [As in ’Alavaros, 
Italia.] Or fr. sellum cito, I 
move [or disturb] another en- 
tirely or completely. See So- 
lennis. Or for sullicito, [as 
sOboles for sUboles,] subli- 
cito fr. sub and lacio.” ‘Thus 
Vossius, who adds: ‘‘ Sané 
sollicitare dicuntur qui allic- 
unt spe aliquaé aut metu.” So- 
licitus may be the prior word ; 
from sollum or solum, entirely, 
and citus, moved. And hence 
solicito. | 

Sollus: See Solennis. 

Solecismus, a solecism. 
Aosxiopds. 

Solor, | comfort, solace. Fr. 
solus or sollus fr. Gros, (See So- 


So- 
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lennis) whole. 
I refresh. 
Solox, applied to a sheep 
with its wool whole and entire, 
as itis by nature, unshorn and 
uncombed, and so thick and 


I make whole, 


coarse. It is applied also to 
coarse wool. Fr. solus, fr. dAos, 
whole. 


Sodstztium, the solstice. Fr. 
sol, solis; and sto, statum. The 
standing still of the sun. 

Solum, the ground. For ho- 
lum (as 2&, Sex) fr. 00s, whence 
is Solidus. ‘That which is en- 
tire, solid, firm. By a meta- 
phorical transition solum was 
applied to that on which any- 
thing rests as a foundation. Ser- 
vius: ** Solum navis est mare ; 
et solum avium est aér.” Hence 
it was applied to the sole of the 
foot. @ Al. from the north. 
“ Germ. saul, seul, Welsh sazl, 
Anglo-Sax. syl.” W. 

Solvo, I loose. For soluo, 
(as Voluo, Volvo,) whence so- 
lutum. So as in Socors for 
Seorsim, and luo, avw, I loose. 

Solus, alone. For so-alus 
from seorsim ab aliis ; or from 
seorsim and alis, which was 
anciently used for alius; or at 
once for so-alius, whence the 
genitive Solius. So—, as in 


So-cors, Solvo (i. e. Soluo), 
Sobrius. J Al. from  6Aos, 


whole. ‘ For, as long as any- 
thing is whole, so long it 1s (so- 
lum unumque) alone and one; 


1 Al. from solus. As properly ap- 
plied to comforting persons (solos) bereft 
and forlorn. ; 
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by division it becomes many.” 
V. 

Somnium,a dream. Fr.som- 
nus. As taking place during 
sleep. Gr. évimvioy. 

Somnus, sleep. Fr. vavoc; 
whence sypnus, sopnus, (as vPx- 
ros, nOctis,) for softness somnus, 
assuPremus, suPmus, suMmus. 

Sonivius, making a sound. 


Fr. sonus. Vius, as Bie in Ma- 
nubiz. 

Sono, 1 sound. Sonum fa- 
clo. 


Sons, sontis, hurtful, noxious ; 
guilty. Fr. civrys, hurtful. We 
have promOutorium from prom- 
Intorium. 

Sonticus morbus, a noxious 
or noisome disease. Fr. sons, 
sontis. Sontica causa isa suffi- 
cient excuse for absence from 
the courts of justice, &c., when 
a person was afflicted with the 
sonticus morbus. 

Sonus, a sound. For tonus, 
fr. rovos. In Greek go and ro, 
mARoow and zAnTTe, ohpegoy and 
THpeQov, oHtes and THTes are in- 
terchanged. J Or for thonus, 
(as Dor. épX05 for d9@0¢,) fr. 
téove pf. mid. of beivw, to strike. 
q Al. from orovos, a lamenta- 
tion. ‘T dropt for softness. 

Sophia, wisdom. Logic. 


Sophisma, a sophism. é- 
qiopa. 
— a sophist. Zodic- 


er A Sophus, wise. odds. 

Sopio, I lull to rest. Fr. 
sopor, Or allied to it. 

Sdpor, a deep sleep. For 
supor, (as way, mOla,) fr. vxae, 
a dream. 


SOR 


Sdracum, a basket or chest. 
Swoenxos. 

Sorbeo, f sup up. Fr. podéw, 
transp.. 6g¢éw, whence sorpheo, 
then sorbeo, as éu@w, am Bo, 

Sorbus: See Appendix. 

Sordes, filth. Fr. ouptyy (as 
vYx70s, nOctis,) fr. ctew, to 
sweep or brush into a heap. 
Sweepings. {J Al. from capdyy, 
fr. calow, tosweep. { Al. from 
capow, to sweep. {] Al. from 
adeda, filth, § “Fr. cwgis, a 
heap. That is, the filth of a 
house collected into a heap.” 
V. So Ccenum is explained by 
Forcellini “ variarum  sordium 
collectio.” 

Sorex, a fieldmouse, For su- 
TeX, fom Vouk. 

Sorttes, an argument where 
one proposition is accumulated 
on another. X‘wpeirys. 

Soror, a sister. Wachter: 
“ Grecis efpw est necto, copulo : 
unde recentioribus 9s, con- 
nexus sive propinquus.” In a 
oe sense, 2p05 would mean 

‘connexa sive propinqua,” and 
would apply well to a sister. 
From éos might be soros, as 
Socer or Socerus is from “Exu- 
pos. Then soror, as we have: 
arboS and arboR. q Or from 
dea, pf. mid. of eigw, to connect. 
Hence ép¢, as opis from 
Xreipw. ¥ Al. for seror fr. sero. 
As before, connected as a sister 
to a brother, ‘‘ Quidam a sero, 
quéd evdem mecum semine 
SATA ac genita sit.” F." 

Sororiculata: See Appendix. 


* « From Hebr. SA RH, caro, aut se- 
cundum carnem propinqua.” V. 


SOR——SPE 


Sors, sortis, a lot, die, or any- 
thing used to determine chances. 
Fr. ¢pos; whence hors, (as Mégos, 
Mors,) then sors, as “E£, Sex. 
Ainsworth here explains pos 
‘** FINIs qui res dubias definiat.” 
From ¢po¢ is égifw, to determine, 
settle. 

Sos,the sameas eos. See Sas. 

Sospes, safe and sound. Vos- 
sius: “ Fr. ods, safe and sound. 
But whence is pes? Is it fr. 
mots, (Htol. wéc), pes, the foot? 
Sospes, one who can go whither 
he pleases.’ Salvis pedibus 
preditus, Rather, PES is a 
termination here as in cesPES, 
Cesipes, Cespes: Sosipes, Sos- 
pes. 

Sotadéum carmen, a poem 
composed after the model of 
those of Sotades, an obscene 
poet. 

Soler, a preserver. Ywrip. 

Spadix, a palm branch with 
the fruit on it. Also, ofa bright 
bay color. 7a. 

. Spado, aeunuch. Srédov. 

Spargo, I scatter. Fr. ora- 
payo (onapya) fut. 2. of oma- 
pzoow, [ tear in pieces, same as 
Discerpo, which is used in the 
sense of spargo. Virgil: “ Mul- 
ta patri portanda dabat mandata, 
sed aure Omnia DISCERPUNT.” 
{| Or from torapxa pf. of ozei- 
pw, I scatter. See Mergo. 

» Spargo, spray. From the 
verb. 

Sparta. The expression 
“‘ Spartam sortitus es, hanc 
orna,” is from the Greek, Szdp- 
THY EAayEC, THUTOY KOT MEL. 

Sparteéli, a name of contempt 
given to the soldiers appointed 


by night for fear of fire. 
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by Augustus to watch the city 
66 Ei- 
ther from their using shoes made 
of spartum, or from the ropes 
of spartum which were much 
used in quenching fires,” F. 

Sparti, arace of armed men 
said to have sprung up from the 
dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus. 
Yraprol, 

Spartum, a kind of Spanish 
broom. rxorov. 

Sparus, Spdra, a_ missile 
weapon. Fr, craipw, orapw, to 
quiver, vibrate. Wachter men- 
tions Germ. sper. J Al. from 
melon, Empey, to pierce ; & being 
prefixed." 

Spasma, a spasm. Srdope. 

Spasticus, afilicted with 
spasm. mracrinds. 

Spatha, a ladle, scummer ; 
broadsword; branch of a palm- 
tree, &c. Srady. 

Spathalium, Spatalium, a 
bracelet. Fr. oraréan, luxury. 
An instrument of luxury. 

Spathalium, a branch of palm- 
tree, with the dates hanging on 
it. Sradearsoy. 

Spatior, Ll rove, range. That 
is, | traverse a spatzum with my 
feet. 

Spatium, a raceground; a 
place to walk in; any place of 
extent; space, room; size, &c. 
For spadium fr. onatioy sol. 
form of oradiov, a raceground.” 

Spécialis, particular, peculiar. 
Fr. species, a sort, species. 


' Varro: ** It is called from its like- 
ness, to the fish called sparus, Gr. onde. 


3? 
. 


2 Haigh: ‘ Fr. omdidv, wide, thick.” 
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Spécies, an external form seen 
by the eye; form, figure, shape, 
appearance ; vision, image, like- 
ness ; pretty form, beauty. And, 
because objects seen by the 
eye are not generals but indivi- 
duals; therefore it is said of 
any thing individual, and means, 
a sort, species. It is applied 
also to articles or pieces of 
plate or of workmanship; to 
any sorts of spices, drugs, Xc. 
It is also an idea as seen by the 
mind. Fr. specio. 

Spécillum, a surgical instru- 
ment for looking into or search- 
ing wounds and ulcers, Fr. 
specio. 

Spécimen, an instance, spe- 

cimen, pattern. Fr. specio, as 
Regimen. As in buying wares 
(speczmus) we look at particular 
articles in order to estimate the 
whole. 
_ Spéecio, I see, view. For sce- 
pio fr. oxéaw (whence cxénro- 
pos), IT view. So the French 
Etincelle, i. e. Estincelle, Stin- 
celle, is for Scintelle from Scin- 
tilla. 

Spécidsus, beautiful to the 
sight, sightly; showy. Fr. spe- 
cies. Somewhat as Formosus 
from Forma. 

Specto, 1 view frequently or 
much, Fr. specio, spectum. 

Spectrum, the form or image 
of a thing represented to the 


mind, an idea, phantom. Fr. 
specio, spectum. 
Spécila, a small hope. Fr. 


spes, as Res, Recula. 
Spéctila, a high place for 
viewing things from. Fr. specio. 
Spéecularis lapis, a kind of 


SPE~—-——-SPE 


transparent stone used for 
glass. Fr. speculor, as being 
seen through, Or fr. ag 
lum. 

Speculum, a bokingélied Fr. 


specio. 
Spécus, auledies alien speus 
fr. omzos. So Decet for Deet. 


q] Haigh: “ Fr. oxémy,a cover- 
Ing, protection ; transp. omexn.”” 
“Spaleum, aden. 2ZmhAaioy. 
Spelta, a kind of corn, An- 
glo-Sax. and Germ. _ spelt. 
‘«* Martini derivat a spalten, fin- 
dere, ob  geminos _ utriculos. 
Geminos negat esse Frischius, 
eta divisione utriculorum nomen 
arcessit. Mihi videtur granum 
fissum denctare.” W. 
Spélunca, a den. For spe- 
lunga fr. omnruyé, onyrvyyose 
Sper ma, atis, seed. Sréppc. 
Sperno, I despise. For pterno 
(as IITéw, SPuo,) fr. wrégvae, the 
heel. ‘That is, I tread on, in- 
sult. § Al. from c¢ugay, the 
ankle and. the heel, q ‘« From 
onepw fut. of omelpw, [ scatter ; 
as fr. meipa or mepaw Is mepvad. 
So that is properly said sperne, 
which is scdttered in the way, 
as Temno Is derived from cutting 
off. Or for separino fr. separo, 
as from Nato is Natino, whence 
Natinatio. Ennius uses sperno 
in this sense: ‘Jus atque gequum 


se a malis spernat procul.’ Or 
for separno fr. separ.” V. No 
in separno,asin Orno. Sparno 


into sperno, as grAssus into 
orEssus, &c. 

Spéro: See Appendix. 

Spes, hope. Short for the 
ancient speres, which is allied 


to spero. 


SPH -——6P0O 


Sphera, a sphere, ball, Soai- 


a. 


Spheromachia, a tennis- 
match. Ldaspowayia. 
Sphinx, the Sphinx. S¢iyé. 


Sphragitis, a mark, impres- 


sion. APpay iris. ; 

_ Spica: See Appendix. 

se Spicio, I view. Short for 
specio. {| Pezronius refers it 
to Celt. spz, an we whence 
our spy. | 

Spictlum, the point of a ‘dar t. 
Fr. spica, 


Spina, a thora, Fr, spica, 
Whence spicinus, spicina, spina. 
q Al. for spiculina from spicu- 
dum, which is from spica. J 
Haigh: *‘ Pr. otiva, Atol. orive.” 
Whence is orive? Fr. oritw, to 
prick, fut. 2. ory, whence 
TrMyIVOS, contracted otivog ?* 

Spinter, a bracelet, Soft for 
sphincter, o¢vyxtip, a clasp. 

Spinthria: “ Repertor mon- 
strosz libidinis novique concubi- 
tas. <A omvdyp, scintilla. <A 
monstrosarum libidinum dad aa 
se ; 

Spinturnix, a monstrous bird. 
Dacier: ‘‘ Avis incendiaria, 
onmsvOepis, a scintilla, que Gracé 
omviyp, Plinius: * INcENDI- 
ARIAM avem alll spauturnicem 
vocnnt.’ Dicta quod de busto 
sudem tectis inferret, atque ita 
INCENDIUM faceret.” Com- 
pare Coturnix. 

Spinus, a sloe-tree or black 
thorn. Fr. spina. 


Spionta, 


1 Al. from onifw, to stretch out: 
‘**Quia in acumen extenditur.” V. 


tym. 
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Spira, a curve, wreath, fold. 
Xreipe. 

Spiro, | breathe. T'r. cmatow, 
[ pant, breathe hard. ¥ ‘Tooke: 
“‘ From the Anglo-Sax.spirian.” 

Spissus, thick. Scherde says, 
‘‘ From the same root as wicca, 
pitch.” ‘What is, from aia, aé- 
micas, to make thick. Or at 
once from wicca: that is, as 
thick as pitch. S added as in 
Scalpo, Sculpo, and in Gr. 
oxidynus, opatw, omixeds, &c. 
q Al. for sepissus, fr. sepis, 
hedge. 


Spithama,aspan. Xridapy. 
Splen, the spleen. Xaayp. 
‘Splendeo, | shine. For sple- 


deo (as Frango, &c.) fr. omay- 
Sew, L burn. SrAyddes was a 
lighted cinder, or hot ember. 


Splénium, a patch, plaister, 
SrAnvioy. 
Spodium, dross. Smedioy. 


Spoliarium, a place where 
persons going to bathe (spolia- 
bant) stripped themselves of 
their clothes; and where gladia- 
tors, who Wad died in the arena, 
were brought and (spoliabantur) 
stripped. 

Spolium, the skin stripped off 
a beast, a prey, spoil. Fr. oxv- 
dos, a spoil: whence oxvaivw, 
to spoil, fut. cxvaAicw, cxvr, 
Heol. oma, (as avKos, Aol, 
AvIlos, ro heaie luPus,) whence 
spolio, as fOlium is for fUlium. 
q| Al. from ooay, Jol. for 
oToAy, agarment. 4 ‘Vooke re- 
fers it to Sax. spillan, to de- 
prive. 

Sponda, a bedstead. From 
the North, The Germ. is 
beddsponde and sponde; and 

3 K 
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spond is a board or beam ; and 
spuinden, to plank together. 
Vossius says: ‘*Properly a 
bed-room fr. czovd}, a treaty, or 
spondeo - whence sponsa, a 
spouse.” Hall: “The sponda 
was a couch for married per- 


sons. B r. spondeo, to assure OF 
engage.” 
‘Spondaus, a spondee. oti 
Sato. 
Spondaule, men who sang 


in sacrifices.’ SzovdadAas. 

Spondeo, | pledge my word, 
promise, engage. Fr. oovdy, a 
treaty, engagement. 

Spondéum, a chalice used in 
making libations, Xovdetov. 

Spondylus, a joint of the 
spine; &e. Szovduros. : 

Spongia, a sponge. 
ya. 

Sponsa, a spouse, 
deo, spondsum, sponsum. 
engaged or betrothed. 

‘Spontis, Sponte, of one’s own 
free will. Spontisis soft for spon- 
dis (as sporTa for sporDa,) 
from ozovéye, as Dicis from Ji- 
xys. And sponte is from ozovdy. 
Sroveys and cxovdy being consi- 
dered as meaning by engage- 
ment, agreement, Thus “sponte 
mea” means ‘* pacto eo, 1. e. 
me promittente ét obligante me- 
ipsum pactis, te non cogente 
me et obligante me minis.” & 
Or spontis and sponte are from 
spondeo, sponditum, spontum. 

Sporta, a basket. Soft for 
sporda (as stul'Tus for stul Dus,) 
fr. omvels, acc. onupida, omuetd, 
whence sporda, as from vYxrds 
is nOctis. 

Sprétus, participle of sperno, 


ZS noy- 


Fr. spon- 
He 
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spernitum, sprenitum, inten =: 
spretum. é 

Spuma, foam. Fr. 
whence spuzma, spuma. 
pare Gluma, Gemma. 

Spuo, -1 spit. | Hesychius 
has ¥drrer are. Supposing 
that a word iw produced ur- 
tw, by transposition we’ have 
exiw, spuo.’ Yf Al. from. rriw, 
transp.’ trim, whence omiw, 
and T being commuted ‘in 3b, 
Tv; Sires, Tires: and Sonus 
being perhaps put for’ Tonus, 
Rather, from éorriw, | spit into 
or upon: whence ’orrdw, for 
softness ’ondw. f Al. from the 
North. Anglo-Sax. speowian, 
Goth. spewan, Germ. spewen, 
Eng. spew. - (72 

Spurcus, foul, nasty.» Fr. 
THO, dung ; whence a word 
oxwoines, Aol. ommeINd$, as from 
oKba0s, Aol. sHvAos, 18 sPo- 
lium. Hence sporcus, spurcus. 
G Al. from wépxos, a hog: 2 
being prefixed. That 1s, hog- 
gis 

_ Spurius: See Appendix. 

| Sputum, spit. Fr. _— spui- 
tum, sputum. 

Squaleo, ‘Squalleo, lam foul or 
dirty from neglect, am rougly or 
horrid. Hill: Squalor comes 
from squama, and supposes’ dif- 
ferent masses, resembling the 
scales of fishes, creating the 
dirt, and defiling the — body. 
Gellius says: In corporibus in- 
cultis sguamosisque ALTA CON- 
GERIE sordium, squalor ap- 
pellatur.” From sguama then 
is sguamilus, squamlus, squallus, 
then squalleo and squallor. SAI 
Al. from -aoyarrw, “oxarrw, to 


Spuo, 
Com- 
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mourn. Cicero: “ Erat in luctu 
Senatus, sgualebat civitas.” Al. 
from oxéAAw, to.dry up. Lucan: 
**,Oraque projecta squalent 
ARENTIA lingua.”  Silius ; 
“ Squalebat tellus vitiato FER- 
vipa dorso.”’ Dacier says: 
“¢ A oxedAds, aridus, squalidus.” 
{| Haigh: ‘“ Fr. cxaaaw, to 
rake, harrow.” 
. Squalus, a skate or ray. Fr. 
squalor or rather squales. From 
the roughness of its skin. Pliny 
thus mentions the Squatina, 
which is the same as the sgua- 
dus: *‘ ASPERA cute ut squa- 
tina, qua ligna et ebora_poliun- 
wnt 
- Squama, a scale. Fr. sca- 
ber, scabra, whence scabrima, 
(as Victima, &c.,) whence squa- 
brima, squama. From squa- 
brima we have also squabma, 
whence sqguamma, as it is also 
written. J Al. from sgualeo, 
to be rough: whence sgualima, 
sqguama. J Al. from oxdpue, 
an excavation. ; 
Sguarra, roughness of skin, 
Fr. squama, whence squamera, 
(as Patera, Arcera,) then squam- 
ra, squarra. | Al. from éoyvaed, 
crust adhering to hollow ulcers. 
Squatina: See Appendix. 


Squilla, a sea-onion. For 
shilla fr. oxirag. 
St, hist, hush. From the 


sound. 

Stabilis, firm. 
fr..statum. 

Stdbiulum, a stall, stable. 
Fr. sto. A place where cattle 
stand. Homer has orarés iz- 
mos. .Nepos has “ sTANS ju- 
mentum.” 


For statzilis 
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_ Stacta, an oilor gum distilling 
from trees. Sraxry. 

Stadium, a place where they 
contended in wrestling and in 
the race, Also, 125 paces, 
Sradiov. 

Stagma, stamma, atis, adrop. 
Draypea 


, Stagno, [ stiffen. Fr. orey- 
vo. As mAgnus for mEg- 
nus, 


Stagnum, a lake, pool... Fr. 
oteyvov, which keeps shut in 
that which otherwise would flow 
out. Dacier: “ A oreyviv, quod 
minimé rimosum est et fideliter 
continet, a oréyw, tego.” ¥ Al. 
from stv. Standing water. But 
how shall we account for the 
termination? Abiegnus, &c., do 
not apply. 

Stalagmia, orum, earrings. 
Sraray ese. 

Stamen, yarn, spun wool, Fr, 
oréumy, yarn. Or fr. sto, like 
Flamen ; as otapov fr. craw, 
oT. 

Stannum: See Appendix. 

, Statarius, steady, fixed. 
sto, statum. 

Stdtaria Pugna is an engage- 
ment in which the combatants 
do not change their place, but 
keep STANDING in one place. 
Gr. oradaia pay. 

Stater, a weight. And a coin. 
Lrarhp. 

Statéra, a steelyard. Fr. cra- 
Typ, acc. oraripa, the word by 
which Cyril explains Guyos, the 
beam of a balance. Statera and 
cratye may be both from zore- 
zat pp. of craw, to weigh. 
Al. from orarnpy, firm. 

Staticulum, a litle image 


Fr. 
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or statue. For statuiculum fr. 
statua. | Al. from sto, statum. 

Stdticudus, a kind of station- 
ary dance, in which the dancers 
remained on the same spot. 
Forcellini explains nes genus 
saltationis statarie, doyyua ord- 
omov. Hr, slo, oat 

Statim, firmly, constantly. 
Fr. sto, statum, like Sensim. 
In the manner of one standing 
firm. 

Statum, immediately. Fr. 
statum. In the place or in the 
position in~ which we stand, 
without leaving the spot or the 
position in which we stand, on 
the spot. See Ilico. 

Statina, the Goddess who 
presided over children on their 
first beginning to stand firm. 
Fr. statum. 

Statio, the act of standing ; a 
place of standing, station, post, 
place, &c. Fr. statum. 

Stativa castra, a standing 
camp, station, quarters. Fr. sta- 
tum. ‘ 

Stator Jupiter. 
sents Romulus as thus address- 
ing Jupiter: “Tu pater Detim 
hominumque, deme terrorem 
Romanis, foedam fugam  siséfe. 
Hic ego tibi templum Statori 
Jovi voveo.” Seneca opposes 
this derivation: ‘‘ Et Jovem 
illum optimum ac maximum rite 
dices et tonantem et statorem: 
gui non, ut historici tradiderunt, 
ex €0 qudd post votum suscep- 
tum acies Romanorum fugien- 
tium stetit ; sed, quod stant be- 
neficio ejus omnia, stator. stabi- 
litorque est.” 


Statua, a statue. Fr. weituo, 


by a standing posture, &c. 


Livy repre- . 
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to set up. Plautus: “ Huic 
decet statuam statut ex auro.” 

 Statumina, um,: props of a 
vine; ribs of a ship; coating of 
a floor, Properly, things which 
(statuunt) fix others or — 
them firm. 

Statuo, 1 make to stand up, 
set up, raise; 1 make to stand 
still, stop; [ hold fixed in my 
mind, am steadily resolved, am 
of firm or decided opinion ; re- 
solve, decree, &c. From séo, 
statum. 

Statura, size or bigness of 
body. Fr. statum.’ Compare 


_ Status, state or condition. 


Status, a standing still; a 
standing up, standing position or 
posture; posture, attitude, man- 
ner, air; posture of affairs, state 
of affairs ; size of body, as shown 
Fr. 
statum. 

Status, fixed, settled, stated, 
determined. Fr. sto, statum, or 
from Gr. crarés. That is, made 
to stand still, fixed. Status is 
also presented, shown: 1. e. 


‘made to stand before another. 


Stéga, the deck of a ship. 
Nreyy. 

Stela, a pilaster. ryan. + 

Stella, astar. Fr. dorjo, ao- 
répos, whence asterula, astella, 
’stella. 

Stellatura, a froudlees gain 
made by tribunes who appropri- 
ated to their own use a part of 
the pay or the provisions allotted 
to the soldiery. “ Fr. otéadw, 
to dismiss. ‘l’emporary disinis- 
sion of the soldiery being the 
plea they held out for the fraud’ 
[Or fr. créAAw, to contract, and 


9 


so diminish.] Or for stelliona- 
tura fr. stellionatus, crimen stel- 
lionis.” V. 

Stellio, a lizard having its 
back variegated with spots like 
(stelle) stars. Ovid: ‘* Aptum- 
que colori Nomen habet variis 


stellatus corpore guttis.” Gr. 
Aorepias, 
Stellio, a knave. For the 


skin of the séedlio was: thought 
to be beneficial in curing the 
Morbus Comitialis; and the 
animal was fabled to eat it when 
it had cast it off, lest it should 
fall into the hands of men and 
heal - that disorder, Pliny: 
‘“¢ Operz pretium est scire quo- 
modo preripiatur, clm exuitur 
membrana hyberna, alids devo- 
rantl eam, quoniam nullum ani- 
mal fraudulentitsinvidere homini 
tradunt: inde stedlionem nomen 
alunt in maledictum translatum.” 
€] Al. from the northern stelan, 
stela, to steal, rob. 

-Stemma, dtis, a garland, 
Srépa, Also, a pedigree. For 
with garlands the Romans used 
to intwine the images and names 
of their forefathers. ‘The Swe- 
dish term for pedigree is staém- 
ma, the German sfamma. 

Stéra, matrix. Ab deréga, 
‘oTepa. 

Stercus, dung. Fr. orépyavos, 
dung, in Hesychius; cut down 
to orépyos, or to orépyaos, orép- 
yus, (See Grus,) whence stergus, 
stercus. | Al. for sternicus, fr. 
sterno, to strew, toscatter. For- 
cellini explains Stercoro “‘ ster- 
cus per agrossPARGO.” Al. 


from oregds, or a word oregixds, 


hard, firm. 
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Stérilis, barren. . Fr. orégos, 
same as oreieos, barren. 

Sternax equus, a horse which 
(sternit) throws or Casts its rider. 
As Vivo, Vivax, 

Sternax, one who (sternit) 
strews himself on the ground in 
fear or supplication. 

Sterno, I strew, spread; 
strew on the ground, lay flat, 
overthrow, &c. Fr. oropevviw, 
cut down to orépyw, whence 
storno, and sterno, as vOster 
became vEster, Or from oro- 
pevvuw might be sterno by trans- 
position. 

Sternuo, I sneeze. Soft, as 
some say, for piernuo, fr. mrapyiw. 
Rather, from a word eiomrapydw 
or éonrapydw, to sneeze into or 
upon; whence ’ontagvew, for 
softness ’craoyviw, whence ster- 
nuo, as pEssulus and grEssus 
for pAssulus and grAssus. 

Sterquiltnium, a dunghill; a 
stinking fellow. For ‘sterculi- 
nium fr. stercus, dung. 

Sterto,-—-— 

Stibadium, a kind of couch, 
SriBadsov. , 

Stibi, Stibium, antimony. 
SriPs. ; 

Stica allii, a clove of garlic. 
Vossius asks: ‘‘ Num stica ex 
orixTy, ut proprié sic dicatur 
Xitav xareorintos, tunica notis 
variegata: atque inde generatim 
de quavis tunica cceperit usur- 
pari, et traductum ad tunicas 
cepa?’ Stica might thus be 
deduced from olf, oriyds. See 
Sticha. But Forcellini remarks 
that Pontedera defends with 
justice the old reading spica. 

Sticha, a kind of grape. Fr. 
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ortié, aris, a TOW. From its 
bearing raisins striped with lines 
or little veins. 

Stigma, atis, a 
brand. Sriype. ... 
_ Stigmatias, a slave branded. 
LTiVyparias. 

Stigo, (whence instigo) I 


puncture, 


prick. Fr. otiyé fut. 2. or 
eotiya pf. mid. of oritw, L 
prick. 


. Stilla,.a drop. Fr. stiria, 
whence stiriola, stirila, stilla, 
as..Asterula, Astella. | Or 
from oridy, a minute particle, 
and a drop. Heuce sézlula, 
stilla. 

. Stallictdium, mau falling in 
drops: For ‘stillicadium, fr. 
stilla cado. . 

Stilus, Stylus, : a stalk; a 
sharp pointed , pencil made. of 
iron or brass; writing; style of 
writing. Srbatics 

Stimulus, a goad; instigation. 
Soft for stigmulus fr. éotiypai 
pp. of crigw, to prick. 

Stinguo, | erase. For stiguo 
{as Pago, Pango,) fr. oriya fut. 
2. of orig, I prick. For ex- 
stinguo. As Molior, Populor, 
are used for Demolior, Depo- 
pulor. ‘ Pungendo deleo.” V. 

Stipa, the same as Stypa, 
Stupa. 

Stipatores, the. bodyguard. of 
a king. For (stépant) they crowd 
his person.! 

Stzpendium, the pay of sol- 
diers, For stipipendium. A 
stipe .pendendad. For, before 
brass was stamped, it was weigh- 


) Al. from their receiving (st%pem) pay. 
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ed and not counted out. Hence 
stipendium was used for a cam- 
paign. And for tribute, for at 
first tributes, were imposed to 
obtain (stipendium) pay for the 
soldiery. ; 

Stipes, Stypes, a stake fixed 
in the ground. rum. ,.. 

Stipo, I stuff, cram; throng, 
encompass, Fr. stibo fr. ereiBw. 
Or fr. crdgw. 

_Stips or Stipes: 
gape. 

Stipiila, the ede stalk, or 
blade of corn. Fr. orUms, a 
stem. 

Stipulor, I make a |. bargain 
or contract in a set form. Fr. 
stipula. For in their contracts, 
which were chiefly about land, 
the ancients used to hold a séz- 
pula in their hand as a repre- 
sentation of the whole estate. 
@ Al. from siips, stzpis, money. 
** Qudd stipem posceret credi+ 
tor, debitor sponderet ; quod 
erat stipulari et restipulari.” 
Ainsw. Al. for stiptulor 
(somewhat as Stimulus for Stig- 
mulus,) fr. steptulum, fr. orsrroy, 
taken actively as that which 
binds fast. 

Stiria, a congealed drop of 
water, an verclel Fr. oteigos, 
hard, solid. As Gloria, from 
Traveds. q Al. for séilia, (as 
Pedidos, vaRius ; onAia, seRia,) 
fr. criAy, a minute particle. 

Stirps is thus explained by 
Forcellini; ‘‘ Radix, et imus 
truncus arboris qua heret radi- 
cibus: item totus Ipse truncus 
ex quo rami exeunt.” In each 
sense stirps may be from oti- 


dpis, (cripgos, oripgs,) or oriBa~ 


See Ap- 
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pos, (ariBe0s, orieBics, oripBe,) 
firm, solid. 4 Al. from = ote- 
esorous, firm-footed. 

Stiva, the plough-handle. As 
from ¢pfyw is frlgo,; from orv- 
$7, Dor. orvdgd, firm, hard, 
solid, is st¢pha, whence stiva. 

Stlata (navis), a ‘kind of 
broad pirate vessel. Festus: 
“ Genus navigii ‘datum ‘magis 
quam altum, et a latitudine ap- 
pellatum, e& consuetudine qua 
Stlocum pro Locum, Stlitem 
pro Litem dicebant.” 

Stloppus, the sound made by 
blowing up one’s cheeks~ ‘and 
striking them. ° From the sound. 
Sto, I stand. Fr. ord, ord; 
I make to stand. 

Stozc?, the Stoics. Srwisxol. 

Sto/a, a matron’s robe. Fr. 
oTOAy, a garment, 

Stolidus, senseless, dull, sott- 
ish. Fr..stolo, a useless suckler, 
As Gelu, Gelidus. Hence’ sto- 
fidus is as useless as ‘a’'stolo ; 
good for nothing, insipid; sense- 
less,;'dull) &c, Some’ read i a 
passage of Ausonius, ‘ Sed J | jam 
ion potes, O stolo, doceri:” but 
the reading 1 is disputed. YJ Al. 
from orvAos, a pillar, as mOla 
from pTay. ‘As senseless as a 
pillar. 

Stolo, a shoot or scion spring- 
ing out of the root or side of the 
stock of a tree; a useless sucker. 
Vossius: “ Ab Hebr. STL," 
plantare, surculos aut stolones 
inserere. Vela TANS a oTEAAw; 
mitto: quia emittitur a radici- 


1 Ainsworth says: ‘From ‘inv.’ 
And Turton says: ‘* From Hebr. ‘7NDs 
stila. a 
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bus aut  caudicis lateribus.”’ 
Wachter says of a_ sprout, 


‘* Proprié est id quod motu na- 
turali a frutice protruditur, et 
quasi ejacuiatur. Grecis BAxc- 
Tog a B2rAw, jacio.” ’ —. 
explains’ oréaos ‘* a stalk” i 
Aristotle Part. Anim. 

Stomachor, 1 am greatly dis- 
pleased, out of humor. | Pro- 
perly, afficior stomachum, I ami 
ill in the stomach, loathed am 
displeased with particular foods. 
Hence it is applied to persons 
who loathe or are disgusted with 
particular persons. Forcellini 
says: ‘* In the manner of the 
stomach which loathes food, or 
because the stomach is the seat 
of the bile.” , 

Stomachus, the gullet ; sto- 
mach. Sropanos. 

_ Stomaticé,* a medecine fot 
ere in the mouth, Srowarixy. 
 Storea, anything spread on 
the ground ; a mat. Fr.‘ oro- 
of, to strew, 7 1 

Strabo, squinteyed. 
Boov. 

Strages, a scattering here and 
there of “things fallen and broken ; 
havoc, carnage. For straviges 
fr. stravi. See Seges. 

Stragulum, a cover or cover- 
let for a ‘couch. For stravi- 
gulum. See Strages. 

Stramen, anything spread or 
strewed on the ground for rest- 
mg on; straw, litter. For stra- 
vimen fr. stravi. So Nomen 
for Novimen. . 

Strangilo, | choke, strangle. 
Drpayyard. 

Strangurt tee Va 
Srpayyoupia. 


Sitpa- 


strangury. 
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Strategema, a stratagem. hinges. Fr. orpégw is orgogeds, 
LTparyyywa. ' ahinge. = an 
Stratégus, a general. Xrpa- Stria,-—— ate mela 
THY 0S. Stribligo,' a solecism, F'r. 


Strator, one who saddles and 
bridles a horse for his master to 
mount. Fr. stratum. , Quister- 
nit equum stratis, 

Stratum, a-horsecloth, blan- 
ket, packsaddle, &c.. As be- 
Ing strewed or spread. | See 
Stravi. 

Stratura, the paving of cause- 


ways, &c. Fr. stratum. Ster- 
nendi opus. 
Stravi, stratum, I have 


strewed, &c. From a verb orgau, 
otpw, whence orparos, a camp: 
shortened from a verb cropéw, 
which was allied to oropéw. 

Strebula caro, the flesh about 
the hips. “ Fr. orgeBads, cur- 
vus; from the curvature of the 
hips. Varro says: ‘ Grecum 
est ab hujus loci versura.’ 
Whence Turnebus concluded it 
is fr. orpéedw, to turn, But ana- 
logy favers the former deriva- 
tion.” V. 

Stréna, anew year’s gift. Fr, 

otpyvos, luxury. From the cost- 
liness of these gifts. Adam: 
«‘ At first presents were but 
rarely given among the Romans ; 
but afterwards, upon the in- 
crease of luxury, they became 
very frequent and costly.” 
. Strénuus, stout, active, ready, 
valiant. Fr, orgyvjs, which He- 
sychius explains (inter alia) by 
isxupos. So Mutuus, Arduus, 
q] Al. for sternuus fr. sterno. 

Strépo, | make a harsh sound. 
Fr. crpégw, to turn. From the 
notion of a door turning on its 


orpeBads, crooked, “ a recto de- 
flexus.” | 
— Striblita: See.Seriblita. . 
'., Strictem, closely, tightly, con- 
cisely.” Fr. stringo, stringtum, 
strinctum, strictum, . * 

_ Strictira, a. mass, of iron in 
the furnace. Fr. strictum. Be- 
cause (stringitur) it is. pressed 
hard or beaten close by the ham- 
mer. 

Strictura, a flake or spark 
which flies from a piece of iron 
while (stringitur) it is pressed 
hard with the hammer, Persius: 
“ Et stringere venas Ferventis 
massz crudo de pulvere jussit.” 

Striculus: See Hystriculus. , 

Strideo, 1 utter a shrill or 
grating sound. Fr. orpide fut. 
2. of croitw. 

Striga, a hag. ‘The same as 
strix, strigis. 

Striga 1s explained an interval 
between the ranks of an army, 
in which the horses (séringuntur : 
Compare Strigilis,) are rubbed 
down, orare suffered (strigare) to 
rest. Hence also a furrow drawn 
at length in ploughing, and a row 
or rank of things laid at length. 
But Wachter refers striga to 
Germ. streichen, to draw, to 
draw out at length; whence An- 
glo-Sax. strice, a line, Germ. 
strick, Engl. streak, Belg. streek. 
_ Strigtls, a currycomb used 
in baths for rubbing off filth 
from the body. Fr. strigo, 
stringo. YJ Wachter derives it 


2 oe: 4 : 
from Germ. streichen, fricare. 
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Strigmentum, filth scraped 
from the body. Fr. strigo, 
stringo. 
Strigo, a sorcerer. See the 


second Strix. 

Strigo, as, “is the same,’ 
says Forcellini, “as siringo, and 
is said of horses or oxen when 
they rest between while and 
(stringuntur) are rubbed down 
to give them time to stale and to 
recover their strength.” hat is, 
from sirigo, whence Strigilis. 
Hence strigo is to pause or rest 
generally. J Gr. otgevyomas is 
to delay. 

Sér7gdsus, one who hesitates 
and shifts or shuffles. Fr. sirigo, 
to rest or pause. 

Strigosus, lean, lank. For- 
cellini: “ Said of beasts whose 
bodies famine or toil (strzngit) 
pinches and makes thin.” ‘That 
is, from strigo, stringo. Vossius: 
‘¢ [t is said properly of animals 
which (strigant) take breath in 
ploughing. And, because this 
‘Is done chiefly through leanness 
or meagreness, hence strigosus 
is used of oxen badly fed.” 

Stringo, I draw tight or close, 
grasp, pinch ; grasp, clinch. I 
unsheath a sword by grasping the 
hilt firmly. I strip off the bark 
of boughs by grasping them 
firmly. I scrape off, graze, 
brush; I skim along; &c. I 


wound slightly. Also, “fi lop off, 
prune. ‘This sense is perhaps 


derived from that of passing over 

a tree superficially or. slightly, 

and cutting off the least impor- 

tant branches. ‘That is, leviter 

vulneroarborem, Stringo is for 

strango from the obsolete orpay- 
Etym. 
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yw, which Donnegan explains, to 
squeeze 5 same as vereeyyite and 
orgayysuw. Ff Al. from Germ, 
strengen ; allied to which is An- 
glo- Sax, streng, Engl. string. 
Wachter notices the Eanpettion 
here between the German, 
Greek, and Latin. 

Strix, strigis, a channel, 
row or flute on a column. 
the second Striga. 

Strix, a screechowl. Xtplyk. 

Strix, a hag, witch. “ For 
it was supposed that hags chang- 
ecl themselves into the ill-omened 
bird, the (séviv) screechowl.” V. 
‘*Quia in eas aves figurantur. 
Quare et Volaticz dicta sunt.” 
Dacier. Perhaps too, because 
they uttered their shrieks in the 
night-time to terrify and alarm. 


fur- 


See 


Stroma, atis, a mattress. 
NT pwc. 

Stropha, a strophe. A shift, 
trick. Sr pooy. 

Strophium, a girdle, belt; a 
garland. 2Tpeduoyv. 


Stropus, Stroppus, Struppus, 
astrap. Fr. orgogis or tpomds. 
Sax. stropp. 

Structor, a provider of vic- 
tuals, caterer. Fr. struo, struzt, 
structum. One who piles up 
food. 

Struma, a wen or glandular 
swelling. “Fr. siruo, to heap 
up.” Tt. For struima. q <*‘ From 
posaihe Quodd guttuni substrata 

Ainsw. 

“she ck, a species of ranun- 
culus. “ Quoniam medetur 
strumis,” says Pliny. 

Struo, I pile up, heap; raise 
up, build; build up schemes, 
plot. Fr. otpamw, I strew, and 

3.1 
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so 1 heap up by strewing one 
thing on another. It is certain 
that struo very nearly agrees 
with orgaw and Sterno in some 
of its senses. ‘Thus Strues is 
like Strages used of a carnage, 
which is defined by ‘Todd 
HEAPS of slain. Struaxi, as 
Fluo, Fluxi. J Al. from crepes, 
otpew, L make firm or solid. 

Siruppus: See Stropus. 

Struthea mala, quince pears. 
Zreovdla pyac 

Struthio, an ostrich. 
Grey. | 
Sizdeo, L pursue, attend to, 
study. Fr. omudéw, onde fut. 
2. of cmevdw. We have Pavo- 
nis from Tadvoc. 

Stultus, foolish, silly, sottish. 
Fr. stolidus, whence  stoldus, 
stoltus. Thus Soldan (Para- 
dise Lost, I, 764,) we call Sul- 
tan. 4] Tooke refers stultus to 
Sax. styltan, ‘‘ obstupescere.” 

Stupeo, Lam stupid, torpid, 
motionless. Fr. otuzos, a trunk, 
stock. Iam like a stock. Te- 
rence: ‘(In me quidvis harum 
rerum convenit, que sunt dicta 
in stultum; caudex, sTIPES, 
asinus.” 

Stuppa, Stupa, tow. 2rvann, 
orunn. 

Stuprum: See Appendix. 

Sturnus, a stare or starling. 
““Anglo-Sax. staer, — staern, 
Germ. star. Is it from sturnus ? 
Be it so, since Martini thinks 
so. But whence is sturnus? 
Perhaps from torno: as turning 
or whirling round with its com- 
panions, Pliny says of star- 
lings ‘ quodam piiz orbe circum- 


agi.’” W. J Or possibly, from 


NTpov- 


SP aon 


Wao, Wagos, whence apivoc, 
moapivos, transp. omapivos, whence 
oraovos, (as sfudeo from oflu- 
déw,) starnus, and sturnus, as 
mUlceo from pAdraxe, cUlcita 
from cAlco. Vossius: “ ép- 
xas was in Atolic ovgxas.” 

Stylobata, the pedestal of a 
pillar. XrvaoBarns. 

Stylus: See Stilus. 

Stypticus, astringent. Yru7- 
TIXOS. 

Styrax, the tree storax. Xrvpak. 
Styx, Stygis, the river Styx. 

TUE. 

Suadeo, I advise. 
I speak, speak to. S added, as 
In Signum, &c. And A and r 
transposed. Or from a word 
cloavodw or toravdaw, “oavdaw, 
‘ovataw. ¥ Al. from suavis: 
1, €, suavd more aut suavi allo- 
quio inducere tento. But how 
suadeo from suavis ? 

Suasum and Insuasum are 
applied to that which has tho- 
roughly imbibed some color 
and has been saturated. Sal- 
masius: Que  émiterapévas 
colorata sunt et saturata, Greci 
nemeiowevee dicunt ; Latina swasa. 
Epigramma: >oivos Bapors 
mesbouevos. (Yielding to.) Stra- 
bo: Temesopévng éminenctiobas thy 
xpoav.” ‘The expression then is 
taken from the Greek. Festus 
explains it “ qudd quasi persua- 
detur in alium colorem ex albo 
transire.” 

Suavis, 

Suavillum, a kind of cheese- 


Fr, atdaw, 


cake. Fr. suavis. From its 
sweetness. 
Suavium, a kiss. Fr, suavts. 


From its sweetness. 
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Sub, under, &c. Fr. bxd, 2’, 
whence hub, as Ab from ’Azé ; 
then swb, as Sex from” Eé. 

Sub in composition is used, 
like tad, for privately ; privily ; 
from under ; close to, just by; 
in the place of ; somewhat, in 
some little degree, &c. 


Subdo, 1 place under, See 
Abdo. 
Suber, the cork-tree. Vos- 


sius: “For suiber from suo, 
as Facio, Faber; Tumeo, Tu- 
ber. Pliny says that it was 
used in the winter shoes of fe- 
males. ‘They used it not only 
in wirter time for purposes of 
health, but in summer time to 
make themselves appear taller. 
Alexis the Comedian says: ¢ Is 
any girl little? Cork is sewed in 
her shoes.’ Or suber is from 
ctgap, which is used of the outer 
skin, as of the cast off skin of a 
serpent, &c. Thus the tree is 
called suber, like geAads, which 
properly means the bark of the 
tree, but is used for the tree, 
because it has entirely the na- 
ture of bark. Whence Pliny 
says: ‘Non infaceté Greci 
corticis arborem appellant.’ Scal- 
iger derives it from subeo: be- 
cause it cannot sink, but (sabze) 
mounts up In water.” Accord- 
ing to the last derivation sub 
should be short. 

Subgrunda, the eaves of a 
house which protect the walls 
from the rain. For subgerunda, 
subgerenda. From its being 
added or annexed. ‘* Sugges- 
tus terre’? is a mound of earth. 

Subices nubes humide defim, 
the clouds. Fr. sudbjiczo, as 
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Obices from OQObjicio. As 
being cast under the Gods. 
Festus explains it Subjecta. 
Al. from subeo, to ascend. 

Subiculum, that which is cast 
under. For subjicudum. 

Subidus: See Appendix. 

Subinde, close after that, con- 
sequently on, thereupon, upon 
that, afterwards; upon occasion, 
consequently on particular emer- 
gencies, from time to time, now 
and then. Sub is close to, just 
by. Compare Deinde. 

Subitus, sudden. Fr. sudbeo, 
subitum. That which comes 
privily and unexpectedly. See 
the second Sub. 

Subjunctivus modus, the sub- 
junctive mood. So called, be- 
cause it is necessary (subjungere) 
to subjoin something to it, to 
complete the sentence. Thus 
of the sentence ‘* Cm clamem, 
quare me tacere dicis?,” the 
words ‘“ Ciim clamem”’ are of 
no meaning, if the latter part is 
not SUBJOINED. 

Sublatus, lifted up. 
(sub) from under. 

Sublestus, thin, slender, weak, 
infirm. Dacier: ‘‘ Scaliger ad- 
mirably supposes it put for swb- 
lespus, (as STudium for SPu- 
dium,) fr. dxdAiomoc, rubbed.” 

Sublica, a stake or pile of 
wood driven into the ground for 
building on. Fr, Saodeyw or 
imodéyoucs, toreceive. Whence 
a word dnodoyy, subdoca, (See 
Sublestus,) then subdicu, as 
terminus from répyOvos; then 
sublica, as uLysses from o4uc- 
ets, aLacris from &Aaxgus. For- 
cellini explains it, “ Trabs erec- 
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ta ad SUSTINENDUM.” Some- 
what as 80x3¢, a beam, is fr. 
exw same as deyouas. GY] Dacier: 
“‘ Placet quod monet Scaliger, 
sublicam dictam ut obliquam, et 
intelligi Trabem. Vetus auc- 
tor: ‘ Omnem summitatem me- 
tiundi observationes sunt due: 
enormis et liguis. Enormis, 
que in omnem actum rectis an- 
gulis continetur: liqguis, qu 
minuendi laboris causa, et salva 
rectorum ratione angulorum, se- 
cundim ipsam  extremitatem 
subtenditur.’” But would not 
thus the lL be long? J Al. for 
subliga from subligo, to bind 
together and keep (su6) up. 

Sublimis, high, exalted. Fr. 
limus. Sub is from under, up. 
Horace: ‘“‘Upam Spernit hu- 
mum fugiente penna.” Where 
UDAM is explained by the 
Delphin Editor “ccenosam et 
lutosam.” { Al. from sudblimen, 
an upper threshold. 

Submissus, low, lowly. Fr. 
mitto. Placed under. See Com- 
mitto. 

Submoveo, I move to a pri- 
vate place, out of sight, remove, 
&ec. 

Subo, 1. q- recem pon. Et vest a 
SUS, suis, ut nom cto a XAMPOS. 
Aut a subus dat. pl. @ Al. 
a ctBaé, libidinosus. 

Suboles : See Soboles. 

Suborno, I bribe, suborn. Fr. 
orno. 1 furnish with — secret 
instructions, equip for under- 
hand purposes. 

Subrigo, L raise up. Sub is 
from under, up. Compare Eri- 

0. 
Subrogo, I put in the place 
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of, substitute; L add to. A 
senatorial term. For “‘rogare 
legem” was used of introducing 
alaw. See the second Sub. 

Subscus, udis, a form of join- 
ing two pieces of wood together, 
when that, which is inserted, has 
the form of a wedge reversed ; 
a dovetail. Fr. subs (like Abs 
and Obs), and cudo. The wood 
being beaten in with a ham- 
mer as in forging. ‘Turnebus : 
*“ Qudd fit cudendo scalpris 
malleo percussis.” Sub per- 
haps means here, close to. 

Subséctvus or Substcivus is 
applied to spare time or leisure 
hours, considered as (subsectum) 
cut off privately from more im- 
portant ones. Also to land cut 
off from the territory which was 
assigned to the centuries: “Sive,” 
says Vossius, ‘‘quia non ex- 
pleret modum centuriz, eoque 
extra subsecantem lineam in ex- 
tremis assignationis finibus re- 
linqueretur; sive quia in medio 
quidem centuriarum esset, et 
fortassis explere centuriam pos- 
set, assignari tamen nulli posset, 
idque ob maciem soli et sterili- 
tatem.” 

Subsideo, I sit or lie privately 
or in ambush. Fr. sedeo. 

Subsidium, a body of troops 
in reserve ; help, assistance. Fr. 
sedeo. As sitting still and ina 
retired situation against a mo- 
ment of need. 

Substantia, the essence or 
foundation of anything, as stand- 
ing under and supporting it. So 
Gu inécracts.  sAlso, subsis- 
tence, goods, &c., as the basis 
of supporting life. 
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Substantivum nomen, a noun 
substantive, a word which (sub- 
stat) stands firm by itself or 
supports itself, as opposed to 
an adjective which requires the 
aid of a substantive. 

Substztuo, 1 put under; I 
put in the place of. Fr. statuo, 
to place, fr. sto, statum, I make 
to stand. 

Substo, [ stand firm, stand 
my ground. Properly, [ stand 
from under, I stand up. 

Subtémen. Adam: ‘ The 
threads inserted into the warp; 
the woof or weft. For sub- 
teximen or substamen.”  For- 
cellini unites both derivations : 
‘* Filum molle et partim tortum 
quod transversum in tela sub sta- 
mine texitur.” Varro: “ Sub- 
temen, quod subii stamini.” It 
is written also swbtegmen, 1. e. 
subteximen, subtexmen, subtegs- 
men, subtegmen. 

Subter, under, From sub. 
Compare Inter, Preter. 

Subiilis, thin, fine, small. Fr. 
tiAas, minute particles. Sud, 
asin Subdolus. ¥ Al. for sub- 
- telis, fr. tela. Scaliger: ‘* Itis 
so called from the finer threads 
which in a well woven (tela) 
web are almost invisible.” Or 
cut down from subéexizlis. 

Subtus, underneath. Fr. sub. 
Like Intus. 

Subucila, an under tunic or 
garment worn near the skin. 
For subducula, (as Exduo, 
Exuo,) fr. subduo. See Induo. 

Subverbustus, a slave. Fr. 
sub verber, (as Augur, Augus- 
tus,) one who is under the 
scourge. 
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Subula, a bodkin, awl. For 
suibula fr. suo. An instrument 
of sewing. é 

Subulcus, a swineherd. 
sus, suis. See Bubulcus, 

Subulo: ** Dicitur pedico, 

Es A 2 
quasi swbula perforans.” F. 

Subulo: See Appendix. 

Suburra, Subura: See Ap- 
pendix. 

Succédo,#1 come or go under, 
into, &c. See Accedo. 

Succendo, I light up. See 
Accendo. 

Succenseo, | am angry. 
sum succensus. 

Succidia, bacon or lard. As 
kept for frequent use and so 
wont (succid?) to be cut as oc- 
casion required. See Subse- 
civus. 

Succinum, amber. Pliny : 
‘¢ Arboris succum prisci nostri 
credidere: ob id succonum ap- 
pellantes.” * 

Succurro, L run up to ano- 
ther’s assistance. So Subvenio. 

Succussator, a horse which 
trots and jolts, Fr. succutio, 
succussum. 

Sucerda, swine’s dung. See 
Muscerda. 

Sucula, a little sow. For 
suicula fr. sus, suis. The Latins 
called the Hyades Sucule; er- 
roneously supposing that the 
Greek 235 came from dds, 
40s, a sow. Cicero: “ Has 
Greci stellas d48e5 vocitare sue- 
runt a pluendo: dev enim est 
pluere. Nostri imperité sucu- 


Fr. 


Ira 


ee 
1 Wachter refers it to Welsh cynne, 


to burn ; and translates succinum ‘* lapis 
ustilis.” 
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las, quasi a suibus essent, non 
ab imbribus nominate.”?! 

Sucus, Succus, juice. For 
sugus or sugicus, fr. sugo. ‘That 
which we suck. Or for suctus, 
That which is sucked. {f Al. 
from dc, éxds, éxxds. ¥ 
“ From Hebr. sakah.” Tt. 
Others refer it to the Celtic. 

Sudarium, a cloth for wiping 
off (sudorem) the sweat, hand- 
kerchief, napkin. 

Siides, a thick stake. Fr. 
uodos, (transp. cvdos,) ABolic. 
form of ofc, a branch. “Todos 
is used by Sappho. { ‘“ From 
oveyy, impetuously: for with 
these stakes they formerly rushed 
impetuously to battle.” V.? 


Sudo, 1 sweat. Fr. 806,” 
moisture. Hence a word tdow, 


v0a, sudo. ¥ Al. from sudor, 
which thus is referred to vdwp, 
water. But sudo produces su- 
dor, as Amo Amor. 
Sudor, sweat. See Sudo. 
Sudus, fair and dry. Fr. 
se-udus, 1, e. seorsum ab udo, 


1 Suculais also a winch or windlass, 
and is thus explained and accounted for 
by Budzus: “ Sucula est machina trac- 
torii generis. Constat tereti ligno, duo- 
bus aut pluribus vectibus trajecto utrin- 
que, equa extantibus longitudine. Hec 
dum versatur, funis, qui ductarius dicitur, 
circa eam obvolvitur. Sic vocata esta 
SCROPHE similitudine. Nempe qudd 
etiam hac machina suum PoRCULUM ha- 
beret. Nam in media circiter suculd 
batillus aut uncus, qui figebatur, ut tene- 
ret funem, qui, dum versabatur, sucula 
circumplicabatur, porculus’ vocabatur.” 
Wachter explains sucula ‘‘ machina 
tractoria,” and refers it to Germ. zug, in- 
strumentum trahendi. 

? Al, from e8Sny fr. efw, to burn ; or fr. 
ebo7ds, burnt; transp. ceurds. Virgil 
has ° preuste sudes.” 
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without wet. | Al. from eddia, 
fine weather. 

Sueo, Suesco, 1 am _ wont. 
Isaac Vossius: “ From stéo, 
edw, Aol. form of gw, I put 
on.” Isaac Voss. Compare 
Habit, a custom, from Habeo, 
to wear, @ Al. from suus, 
To be made one’s own by habit, 
to be made familiar. J Rather, 
from soleo was solesco, abbrev. 
soesco, suesco. ‘Then sueo was 
from swesco, or it was from 
soleo, soéo. 

Sufes, a Carthaginian chigf 
magistrate, A Punic word. 

Suffertus, stuffed. From suf- 
fercio i. e. suffarcio. Compare 
Refertus. 


Sufficio, I substitute. Fr. 
facio. I make to be in the 
place of another. See Sub- 


stituo. 

Sufficio, 1 afford, or furnish. 
That is, | MAKE to be UNDER 
another’s power; or J place 
under or by him. 

Sufficit, it does or suffices. 
Vossius: “ Facit seu valet sub 
ea conditione de qua actum.” 
Or is sufficit short for super- 
ficrt ? 

Suffio, I perfume. For sub 
fio. io (i. e. fyo) is fr. gvw, 
Aol. form of éiw, (whence $05 
and Thus,) originally, I per- 
fume. 

Sufflamen, a catch to hold a 
wheel on steep ground ; a drag- 
chain. Vossius: ‘* Properly 
said of anything rushing with 
impetuosity and stopped (flando) 
by blowing in a contrary direc- 
tion.” Or it is properly said of 
that which causes us to stop and 
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(suffiare) take breath. J Or is 
sufflamen for subblamen (as 
apPw, am Bo,) fr. vBBAnwe, (i.e. 
brdBAnwa,) Dor. vBBarama, one 
thing cast under another? 
Or for suffragimen, whence 
sufframen, for softness suffla- 
men? From breaking underneath 
the force of the wheel. 

Suffoco, 1 choke, suffocate. 
For suffauco, (as Plaudo, Ex- 
plodo,) fr. sub and faur, fau- 
cis, the windpipe. I put my 
hand under another’s throat and 
press it close. So our Throttle 

from ‘Throat. 
_  Suffrago, the joint of the hin- 
der leg of a beast. Fr. sud, be- 
low; and frago, frango. For 
the continuation of the leg is 
there divided and appears there 
to be broken. ‘‘ Natura, pli- 
candi et vertendi pedis causa, 
in medio cruris FRACTURAM 
fecit, quam Graci a flexu xap- 
xiv, Latini a frangendo suffragi- 
mem, Saxones ab incidendo sec- 
tionem vel incisum vocant.”’ W. 

Suffragor: See Appendix. 

Suggéro, 1 afford, furnish. 
That is, I carry under or close 
by another. See Sufficio, [ 
afford. Also, I put in mind, 
prompt. That is, | carry or bring 
under another's observation. 
Also, I add, annex, heap. ‘That 
is, I carry or bear one thing 
close under or close by another. 

Suggillo, Sugillo, 1 make 
livid by a bruise; 1 beat, insult, 
affront. For succillo from sub, 
and xdAov, the hollow part under 
the ower eyelid. The Greeks 
say Umwmidtw from ord and ap. 
{] Scaliger says: “From sub; 
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and cinnus, cilium, palpebra ; 
diminutiv. cedlus.” But Forcel- 
lini observes that cinnus is not 
yet supported by the use of a 
Latin writer, Al. from sub 
and ocellus, whence subocello, 
subcello, subcillo. YJ Al. from 
sub and cilium. Istrike under 
the eyelid. J Al. from sub 
and collum. A blow under the 
neck. Hence succollo, then 
succillo, as convicia, illlco, in- 
qullinus, for convOcia, illOco, 
incOlinus. 9 Al. from sub and 
cello, I strike. 
— Suggrunda: See Subgrunda, 
Sugo, I suck. Tooke : “ From 
Anglo-Sax. sucan.” Wachter 
notices “‘ Germ. saugen, Anglo- 
Sax. sycan, sugan, succan, su- 


clan. Suec. suga, Franc. su- 
gan.” | Al. from vw, to let 


fall rain ; whence a word vw, 
to make drop moisture, and 
hence tosuck; fut. 2. dya, (su- 
g0,) whence dJypos, moist. 

Sui, of himself, &c. Doubt- 
less allied to ob or &, S being 
put for H, as in Sex from “Eé: 
but, how exactly 1t was formed, 
itis noteasy to say. Perhaps,—as 
for cov, AXol. rod, was said reoio, 
(Ll. 0, 37, 468,)—so for ob was 
said goto, é07, contr. ov’, whence 
hui, sui. So perhaps from 
reoi0, Teor, contr. row, is Tul. 


Suile, a hog-sty, Fr. sus, 
suis. So Bovile. 
Sulcus, afurrow. For solcus 


fr. GAx06. 

Sulphur, Sulfur, From 60- 
upoy, taken in the sense of all- 
fiery; whence damueov, solpur, 
solphur. J At. from ans, aos, 
salt, and aip, zupos, fire. As 
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composed partly of fossil salt, 
and as being fiery. Hence sal- 
pur, and solpur, as perhaps 
cOrdis for cArdis. {@f Al. from 
Amos, (in Hesychius,) oil, Aol. 
éamop; for sulphur is bitumi- 
nous. U for E, as in Ulcus. 

Sultis,if you wish. For s2 
vultis. 

Sum,Lam. Fr. guph, sup’. 
S added as in Sior Sei from 
Ei. And E changed to U, as 
in Ulcus from “EaAxos. Or, as 
Valpy in his Grammar states 
evyts to be an folic form of 
cist, perhaps for cit or 2} the 
fBolians said ectps, chy’, whence 
sum would more immediately 
flow. Some suppose that 
esum was the old form, and re- 
fer it to Zooues, goon’, I will be. 

Sum,him. See Sas. 

Sumen, a sow’s belly with the 
paps on it; a sows udder cut 
off and dressed for food. For 
sugimen fr. sugo. As being 
sucked.? 

Summa, the sum or aggregate 
of anything. Fr. swmmus. For 
that must be the highest number 
which comprehends the whole. 
“| <* Summe Germ., summa, 
Lat. Each from the obsolete 
samen, to collect. For what is 
asum buta collection of num- 
bers? The Welsh and Armo- 
rics also say som, summ.” W. 


1« The ancients thus declined the 
present: esum, esis, esit, esumus, esitis, 
esunt. Whence by contraction sum, es, 
est, sumus, estis, sunt.” V. 

? « Nonius Lucillium pro mulieris uber- 
ibus usum docet. Sed proprié est ea 
pars suilli ventris qua ubera continen- 
tur.” Vis 
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Summano, I snatch away or 
devour greedily. Properly as 
greedily as (Summanus) Pluto. 
«Omnia rapio ac devoro Pluto- 
nis instar.” F, But Carey re- 
jects this sense of swmmano, and 
understands it of gently flowing, 
from mano, as. 

Summanus, Pluto or Orcus. 
For summimanus, 1. e. summus 
Manium. 

Summus, topmost, highest, 
greatest. For supimus super. 
of superus, as Inferus, Infimus. 
Hence supmus, and then sum- 
mus, as soPnus became soM- 
nus. 

Summus, last, opposed to 
Primus. Cicero: ‘* Ad summam 
senectutem.” ‘That is, ad max- 
imam. Virgil: “* Venit summa 
dies.” ‘The last day, because 
the day of death to each man 
is the highest in computation of 
those he has lived. See Sum- 
ma. So ‘‘ Astate summa” &e. 
Hence summus is directly oppo- 
sed to Primus. Lucan: “In 
fluvium primi cecidere, in cor- 
pora summit.” 

Sumo, | take up, take in 
hand, take; take for granted or 
for certain, presuppose, assume ; 
I take to myself, arrogate, 
vaunt. For subemo or subimo. 
Sub here is from under, i, e. up. 
Emo is, I take. Compare Adi- 
mo. 
Sumo, I lay out, buy, spend ; 
I waste. That is, 1 take up 
and use, I take up money and 
lay it out. See above. 

Sumtudsus, costly, expensive. 
Fr. sumtus, expense ; fr. sumo, 
sumtum, to spend. 
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Sunt, they are. Fr. edyri" an 
fEolic form of sisi. Hence 
euyr, and sunt, as Sei from Ei. 
q Or from govt for goucs from 
ew, (whence gow, Zroucs, &c.) as 
Aéyovts for Agyouos. From éovts, 
contr. ovyts, might be sunt. ¥ 
Al. from écovras, Coovr’,) they 
will be. See Sum. Wachter 
notices Anglo-Sax, synt. 

Suo, I sew, stitch. Fr. cvw, 
whence xacodw for xeractw. 

Stpellex, sttpellectilis, house- 
hold furniture or stuff, moveables, 
chattels, in which plate and rai- 
ment are not counted, ‘“ As 
being let, says Labeo, to ambas- 
sadors [or simply, as _ being 
used by ambassadors] as neces- 
saries (sub pellibus) under their 
tents. But itis as much taken 
from the soldiery as from am- 
bassadors: for the  soldiery 
wrapped in skins what they 
took on their march, Tur- 
nebus supposes that it first 
meant what was placed (super 
cubiculares vel tricliniares /ec- 
tos) on beds or couches, as _co- 
verlets, counterpanes, &c., and 
that it afterwards assumed a 
more general sense.” V.° 

Super, above, over, upon, 
&ec, Fr, drip, as Sex from “E£. 

Superbus, proud, haughty ; 
distinguished, illustrious, Fr. 
super. Being or carrying one- 
self above others. We have per- 
haps Acerbus from Acer, But, 
as from Cado is Cadivus, so 
from supero or supereo might 
be superivus, whence supervus, 


4 Valpy, Gr. Gr, p. 186. 
fitym. 
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superbus. f Al. from dmepBas, 
going above others. € Al. 
from drépBi0s, violent. + ° 

Supercilium, the ridge of 
hair (super cilia) above the eye- 
lids; eyebrow; pride, gravity 
as exhibited by the eyébrow. 

Stiperficiarie zdes, houses 
built on another’s ground, whose 
property by civil right they are, 
as being the master of the 
ground: See Supertficies. 

Superficies, the surface, out- 
side, or top of anything ; houses, 
plantations, &c. as placed on 
the surface of the ground and 
raised above it. For super-fa- 
cies, the upper or outward face 
of anything. 

Superintendo, | superintend. 
Super aliquid animum intendo. 

Supéero, 1 surpass, exceed, 
excel. That is, [ am (super) 
above others. Supero is used 
also hike Supersum. 

Supersedeo, I omit doing a 
thing, That is, I sit over it 
negligently, L loiter and Jeave it 
undone. “ Super aliqua re 
cunctor et sedendo nihil ago.” 


F 


mi 


Stéperstes, stitis, present. Fr. 
sto, statum. One who stops or 
stays over or over against another. 

Stiperstes, surviving. One 
who stays or remains over the 
time that another dies. See 
above. 

Stperstitio, false worship, a 
groundless dread of the Gods. 
Fr. sepersto, superstitum. “ A 
worship which (swperstat) ex- 
ceeds the due bounds, or in 
which any one exceeds the due 
bounds.” V. So Wachter : 
3M 
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‘¢ Super aliquid superfluum de- 
notare videtur, quod modum 
rectum excedit, et quasi super- 
stat.” Isaac Vossius under- 
stands it otherwise: ‘‘ He is 
superstitiosus who (subsisézt) 
stands still and remains fixed in 
the same place, fearing where 
no fear 1s.” | 

Supersum, I am (super) be- 
yond another, I surpass, am su- 
perior to; I survive, remain 
behind. See Superstes. Su- 
perest is said of any thing re- 
maining or left behind, remain- 
ing to be done (super) over and 
above what has been already 
done; and of any thing being 
over and above, superabound- 
ing. 

Stipervacuus, very idle, need- 


less, unprofitable. Super is 
‘* satis superque,’ over and 
above. 


Stipervénio, | come on ano- 
ther unexpectedly ; surprise; Xc. 

Stpérus, upper. Fr. super. 

Stpinus, with the face turned 
upwards, lying on the back; 
indolent. Why Amatum, Vi- 
sum, &c. were called supina, 
supines, I must leave to the 
acuteness of the reader to dis- 
cover." Supinus is from supus 


1 Lyne says: ‘“‘ A Supine is a noun, so 
named from its being always unpER [In 
Greek imd, whence itmuvos, supinus, | go- 
vernment, having no nominative; as a 
Preposition is so named, because it al- 
ways precedes or governs in construc- 
tion.” Or we may thus say that supines 
are so far (supina) inactive and quiescent, 
as they depend on other words for their 
use. But, if supines are substantives, 
how do we account for an accusative after 
an active supine: ‘ Vidimus Tiberim 
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or suppus, which last Lucitius 
uses. Jnus, as in Libertinus. 
Dacier: “ Suppus is from Gr. 
Omtios, whence dmios, dads, supus, 
suppus.” Or from trriog was 
Urros, Urmos, suppus. || Lennep 
says: “"Yavos 1s from the obso- 
lete vmwos, Lat. supinus.” ¥ 
Al. for subinus from sub, from 
under, upward, as in Suspicio, 
&c. Or for superinus from 
super. J Al. from supo, to 
cast, and so to cast prostrate, to 
lay flat. 
Supo: See Dissipo. 
Supparum, Suparum, Sipa- 
rum: See Appendix. 
Suppedito, I furnish, supply. 
That is, I place (sub pedsbus) 
under or by the feet of another. 
So inthe Acts, ‘* the possessors 
of lands sold them and brought 
the price of the things which 
‘were sold, and laid it down at 
the Apostles’ feet.” J Al. from 
pedito sub aliquo. As applying 
to lackeys, who, while they are 
cn foot themselves, supply their 
masters, who are on horseback, 
with what they want. Al. 
from the notion of furnish- 
ing (peditem) infantry for a 
campaign, which was afterwards 
applied in a general way. 
Suppeétia, aid, succour. Qu 
suppetunt, which are present to 
usin distress. Hill: ‘ Fr. sup- 
peto. The simple verb denotes 
keenness to get at the object to 
be relieved: and sub suggests 


ae 


Ire DEJECTUM MONUMENTA regis.” Pris- 
cian says that Supines are formed from 
participles passive, which are called su- 
pina. 


ae ———— ore 


the nearness necessary to give 
the aid required.” 

Suppetit is said of things 
being present or at hand. Ho- 
race: “ Pauper enim non est, 
cui rerum suppetit usus.” Livy: 
“ Quibuscunque vires suppete- 
bant ad arma ferenda.” Cicero: 
“* Scribentur plura, si vita sup- 
petet.” Ammianus: ‘ Archi- 
tectus, cujus nomen non suppe- 
tit:’ An architect, whose name 
is not present to my memory, 
does not occur to me. Nepos: 
«Pecunia deesse ccepit, neque 
quo manus porrigeret suppete- 
bat.’ Nor did it occur to him, 
Nor did it suggest itself to him, 
Vossius: ‘* Because, what is 
sought for, is often obtained, 
suppetit is put for Adest, 1. e. 
quod petendo sit impetratum.” 
It is observed by Scaliger that 
Peto comes nearer im sense to 
Nanciscor, than Volo does. 
Peto, 1 aim at, arrive at; sub, 
close to. Or may pelit be 
from wérw, to fall, wéres, it falls? 

Supplanto, | trip up one’s 
heels. That is, I upset (planta 
supposita) by putting my foot 
under another’s. 

Suppleo, I fill up or com- 
pletely. Fr. sub, from under, 
up; and pleo. 

Supplex, icis, suppliant. Fr. 
supplico, Lentreat. ‘That is, [ 
fold my knees under, bend the 
knees. 

Supplicium, entreaty, prayer. 
See above. . 

Supplicium, condign punish~ 
ment. Scaliger: “Cum sacrum 
fieret pro eo, cujus caput de- 
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votum esset; quo [sacro] sup- 
plicarent Diis et deprecarentur 
To vewecyroy, quia interficerent 
civem ; propterea supplicium 
dici ceeptum pro poena capitali. 
Sané ariete aut vervece solebant 
amoliri piaculum contractum ex 
nece alicujus.” ’ 

Suppono, I put one thing or 
person in place of another, sub- 
stitute ; counterfeit; bring up 
another’s child for my own. See 
Substituo. 

Suppus, Supus: See Supi- 
nus. 

Supra, above, over. For su- 
pera parte, fr. superus. See 
Infra. 

Supremus, highest, greatest. 
Also, last: See Summus. For 
superrimus, supreimus, superl. 
of superus. As Exterrimus, 
Extremus. 

Sura, the calf of the leg. 
For sura cruris. Sura is fr. 
ote. The hinder part of the 
leg. Kar’ otpdy is, & tergo, at 
the back, behind.  “ From 
Hebr. SAR, flesh. As being 
a fleshy part.” V. 

Surculus, a small branch or 
sprig. For suricudus fr. surus. 
q “<A surgo. Latinis omnia 
vegetabilia, qua se sponte sua 
tollunt in luminis auras, surgere 
dicuntur.” W, 

Surdus, deaf. ‘ For sordus 
fr. sordes. From the notion of 


1 Hill: «From denoting supplication, 
supplicium has been transferred to pu- 
nishment, probably from the person ex- 
posed to it begging for mercy, or bending 
under its severity.” 
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the ears being filled with dirt. 


Hence Horace represents an ear 
which hears well as cleansed 
from dirt: ‘ Est mihi purGa- 
TAM crebrd qui personat av- 
Rem.’ Or for seoridus, 1. e. 
sine ore or aure, whence oricula, 
oricilla. Horace has Auritas 
quercus.” V. Se-auridus, Se- 
urdus, Surdus. 

Surgo, I raise or liftup; I 
lift myself up, rise. For sur- 
rego, (whence Surrexi,) fr. sub, 
from under, up; and rego, 
whence rectus. I raise right up. 
See Erigo. 

Surio, libidine prurio. <A 
sueris, apud antiquos in usu pro 
suis Asus. Aut recta a suis, ut 
yuos, nuRus, 

Surpite, for surripite. 

Sursum, Sursus, upwards, on 
high. For subversiim, subver- 
sts. So Retroversum, Rursum. 
Sub is here from under, up, as 
in Suspicio, Surrexi. Or 
sursum is for superiversum fr. 
superus. 

- Surus, a stake. Isaac Vos- 
sius quotes the gloss of Hesy- 


chius: 3vagov, tov xAdva, a 
branch. Surus then is for su- 
arus.* 


Sus, a'swine. 0s. 

Susque dégue, up and down. 
For sursumque (or sursusque) 
deorsumque. ‘‘ Susque deque 
fero or Susque deque habeo is 
nothing but, I care not a jot 


1 Tsaac Vossius adds : ‘¢ Apud Dionem 
legas @éarpoy ék oupav, ex palis aut tra- 
bibus.” Buthere odpwv or cupéy is un- 
“derstood by others in the sense of o1oupar. 
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whether a thing goes up or 
down.” V. 

Suscipio, [I take up, take in 
hand, undertake; bear up, sus- 
tain; take up another’s words, 
reply. For subcipio fr. capio. 
Sub is from-under, as Under in 
our Undertake. 

Suscito, 1 rouse up. For 
sub-cito. 

Sustnus, made of lilies. 
gotcoy, a lily. 

Suspensus, in doubt, anxious. 
Fr. pendeo. As hanging or sus- 
pended between hope and fear. 
Livy: “ Tot populos inter spem 
metumque suspensos.” 

Suspicio, | look from under, 
L look up.. For subspecio. 

Suspicor, 1 suspect, mistrust ; 
I suspect, imagine, conjecture. 
Fr. sub and specio. ‘The Greeks 
use drovow, droBAgmopar, Xe. 
in the same sense of mistrusting. 

Suspirium, a sigh. For sub- 
spirium. A breathing up hea- 
vily from the heart. 

Sustento, I hold up, sup- 
port, sustain, maintain; hold up 
against, resist, check; &c. Fr. 
substeneo, substentum. 

Stsum, upwards. 
sum, or subversum. 

Susurro, 1 whisper. From 
the sound. Or perhaps the 
Greek ~bifugos, whisper, may 
have led the way: psethirus, 
Metre Hesychius explains 
caucapoy by Wibupov.” V. 

Suteéla, guile, craft. Fr. suo, 
sutum, to stitch, stitch together. 


For 


Fr. 


SUT= 


Plautus has Consutis dolis, So 
Medela, Tutela. 
Suus, one’s own. Fr, sua. 


{ 
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Sycuminus, a sycamine or 
sycamore tree, Suxxpsvos. 

Sycophanta, a false informer, 
calumniator 5; knave, cheat. Xu- 
xohavrns. 


Syllaba, a syllable. va- 
Aapi. . 

Syllabus, a compendium. 
DvAAKBos. 

Syllogismus, a syllogism. 
Buaroyso pds. 


Sylva, Silva, a wood. . Fr. 
tae, whence syla, (as 2, Sex,) 
syloa, as arVum fr. aa. Or 
fr. syla, whence sylva, sylva. 
4] Or from £¢A0v, wood ; whence 
xyliva, (as Cado, Cadiva,) xylva, 
sylva, as Siliqua for Xiliqua, 
and our Sample for ’Xample, 
and Spend for ’X pend. 

Symbola, one’s share in a 
reckoning. SupPoay. 

Symbolum, a ring, ringseal; 
signet; impression, type. Fr. 
ouuBodroy, a sign, mark, 

Symmetria, proportion, Svp- 
pet pice.’ 


Symphonia, harmony of 
mingled sounds. Xupgwvia. 
_Sympinium: See Simpu- 
vium. 

Symposium, a drinking toge- 
ther. Supadciov. 


Syneresis, the contraction of 
two vowels into one. Zuvaige- 
Ths. 

Synagoga,a synagogue. Suv- 
aywyy. 

_ Synanché, a quinsey. uy- 
hy XN- 

Synchysis, a confused order 
of words. Fr. cdyxuo1s, a con- 
fusion. 

Syncopa, a cutting off in 
words, uyxomy. 
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Synédrus, a senator.  Svve- 
dpos. ; 
Syngrapha, auy written obli- 
gation or contract between two 
or more parties. Suyyeaey. 

Synodus, a synod. Xbvodos. 
) Synonyma, synonyms. Suy- 
ovupe. 

Syntaxis, syntax. 
£is, an arrangement. 

Synthésis, otvierss, a com- 
position of several ingredients as 
in medicines; a set or suit of 
wearing apparel; a supping 
robe ; a set of vessels or plate. 
_ Syrinx, a pipe; a subterrane- 
ous passage. Bupiyé. 

Syrma, a loose flowing robe 
with a long train. vppe. 

Syrtis, sands, quicksands. 
Sveris. . 

Syrus, a broom. Fr. capa, 
to draw. From its drawing the 
dirt together. 


Fr. covra- 


we 
Tabanus, a gadfly. “ From 
tabeo, to grow thin. From its 
taper shape.” Tt. ‘* Qudd 
corpore tabeat, gracilis sit.” 
Ainsw. 

Tabella, a little plank, tablet, 
board; writing tablet; a billet 
or tablet used in giving votes, 
hence a ballot, vote; also a 
writing on a tablet, bill, bond, 
will; any writing, letter. . Fr. 
tabula. ; 

Tabellarius, a letter carrier. 
Fr. tabella. 


Tabeo, I melt away, waste 


“away, am dissolved, rot. Fr. raxéw 


Doric of ryxéw (whence ryxedwy,) 
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same. as. tyxw. Hence tapeo, 
(as Av Kos, luPus ; onKos, sePes,) 
tabeo. | Or fr.:tabes, and this 
from tyxw, Dor. raxw, whence 
tacibes, tabes, somewhat as Fa- 
cio, Faciber, Faber. 

Taberna, a stall, shed, hut, 
shop, tavern, &c, From tabula, 
whence fabulerna, like Caverna, 
then taberna. As made of 
planks or boards. { Al. soft 
for traberna : fr. trabs, tra- 
bis. 

Tabernaculum, a tent, pa- 
vilion. Fr. taberna. 

Tabes, a melting, flowing, 
wasting, dissolution ; rotting, 
corruption, disease ; corrupt or 
corrupting moisture, gore, poi- 
son ; wasting, consumption. See 
Tabeo. 

Tablinum, a place where (éa- 
bulge) records or pictures were 
kept. Also, a walk on the top 
of a house covered over (ta- 
bulis) with planks. For tabuli- 
num. 

Tabula, a board, plank, table. 
Fr. téw, to stretch out, stretch 
out in length, Forcellini de- 
fines ftdbula ‘ lamina arboris 
in longitudinem et Jatitudinem 
secta.” Hence tabula, as from 
For, Faris, is Fabula. Or from 
Taw Was THOAH or Talay, eXx- 
tended, whence taola, taBola, 
tabula. Or from rave fut, of 
taivw (whence raivia) was tant- 
bula, tabula, as Figo, Figibula, 
Fibula. Thus from raw, taerds, 
THAOS, 18 THAIaz, a board, stand, 
table, &c. Some refer tabula 
to daw, to make to sit, to place, 
whence éaccow,’ Gaxos, a seat, 


&c. The Germ. tafel Wachter 
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refers to Lat. tabula." Tabula is 
also a gaming-table, dice-board, 
tablet, tablet covered with wax 
for writing on; tablet for paint- 
ing, a pictures tablet: for ac- 
counts ; tablet or plank fixed up 
to advertise sales, &c.3 pro- 
scription-table ; a tablet used 
in giving votes, Also, what is 
written on tablets, a law, edict, 
register, will, bill, bond, deed, 
vote, &c. “Tubula was also a 
square measure of land, from 
the form of the tabula. Ta- 
bule was drapery. ‘* Quia in- 
star tabularum alie ruge et 
plicature in vestibus super alias 
insident et superposite sunt.” F. 

Tabularius, an accountant, 
registrary. Fr. tabula. 

Tabulatum, a boarded floor, 
story in a building; a deck; @ 
layer or row. Fr. tabula or 
tabulo. | 

Tabum, gore, poison. 
Tabes. 

Taceo, L am silent, still. Fr: 
oraw, I stand, stand still; pf. 
Zoraxa, whence oraxew, then 
Taxiw (as Steyw, Teyw,) taceo. 
@ Or from éaxew, I sit. As 
from juci, oral, 1s Foruxos, quiet. 
q Al. from &xéw, whence axéwy, 
quiet. Hence xatanéw, "raxew. 
q Al. from Germ. tagen and 
decken, Goth. thahan, France. 
thagan, cel. thaka. 


See 


1 Wachter: ‘‘ Similius nos a Latinis 
hanc vocem accepisse, quam illos a no- 
bis.” But Wachter elsewhere seems to 
refer tabula to the Armoric taul, a plank, 
Martini: ‘‘ A Chaldaico TBLA, conjun- 
gens, connectens: quia ad _coassationes 
ejus usus est.” 
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Tactturnus, silent. 
tacitum. 

Teda, the pitch tree from 
which torches are made; a torch, 
brand ;, nuptial torch; the plank 
of a ship, as made of the pitch 
tree, Soft for dada fr. dais, dcsd0s, 
acc. daide;.which is not only a 
torch, but the torch tree," 

Tedet, it irks or wearies. Fr. 

adew, 1 am satiated; whence 
Siadew, and diades, it satiates ; 
transp. daidet, hence dedet, and 
tedet as Teda from decide. F 
Or from xareidei, it shames or 
repents. Hence catedet, and 
tedet, as Laxo from Xarcka, 
Lactis from Iaaexros. The 
ideas of repenting and_ being 
weary of, are not remote, Ci- 
cero: “ Tedet ipsum Pom- 
peium, vehementerque P@NI- 
TET.” 
distress, cause anguish; fut. 2. 
baidw. 
_ Tenia, a woollen fillet or 
riband; a long bar of white 
rocks in the sea; a tape-worm. 
Tasvic. 

Lagax, thievish. Fr. tange, 
tago. ‘That is, apt to touch, 
light-fingered. 

Tago: See ‘Tango. 

Talaria, the parts round (ta- 
los) the ankles. Also, sandals 
covering the ankles. 

Valassus, Talassius, Talassio, 
a name pronounced aloud on 
nuptial occasions. Martial : 
‘¢ Nec tua defuerunt verba, Ta- 


Fr. taceo, 


* «© Aadwos, made of pine-wood. Agq- 
dopopew, to produce the wood fit for mak- 
ing torches.” Dn. 


q Or from d2ifw, to. 


is raNs, tals. 
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lasse, bi.” Livy on the rape 
of the Sabine women: “ Unam 
longé ante alias specie ac pul- 
chritudine insignem a_ globo 
Lalassit. cujusdam raptam fe- 
runt. Multisque sciscitantibus 
cuinam eam ferrent, identidem 
ne quis violaret, Talassio ferri 
clamitatum. Inde  nuptialem 
hanc vocem factam.” ¥ Al. 


from tardies, one that spins 


wool. 

Talea, the branch ofa tree 
sharpened like a stake and plant- 
ed in the ground, a cutting, set, 
slip, graff. Also, a branch, 
stake, pile, &c. ‘ Talee dicun- 
tur graciliores trabes quibus 
murorum compages connectitur: 
quia talearum instar sunt recte 
etteretes.” V. Taleais fr. daaards, 
a sprig, branch, sprout, sucker ; 
or fr. O2A0s, bérzos, the same; or 
fr. GaaAic or daAsia, which seem 
to mean the same. J Al. from 
QaAcia, flourishing. ( ‘ From 
Germ. teilen, Goth. dazljan, to 
divide, to cut.” W.? 


Talentum, a talent. Tcadav- 
Tov. ee 
Talio, retaliation. Fr, talis. 


Like for like. 
Talis, such. Fr, ryAixos, Dor. 


tarinos, whence tarlxs, TaAig, 


and talis, as édwa}, vulpes. 
Or fr. raalxos, by omitting xo, 
See Qualis.3 
Talitrum: See Appendix. 
Talpa, a mole. Fr. rugay, 


2 6 A tali similitudine.”’ Perott. 

3 Al. from tam, for tamilis, as Agilis : 
somewhat as Tantus is from Tam. Then 
Qualis would be from Quam. § Al. 
from Goth. thaltk, tholic, tolic. 
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tugaa, blind; transp. tvAdea, 
tulpha, tulpa, whence talpa. 
We have cAnis from xYvos, 
cAlix fromxTaiz. Virgil: ‘ Aut 
OCULIS CAPTI fodere cubilia 
talpe.” | ‘‘ From the Chal- 
daic TLP, to cleave. As Vir- 
gil applies Fodere to them.” 
Ve 

Talus, the pastern-bone of an 
animal. The human ankle. 
‘© From its likeness,” says For- 
cellini. Also, a game in which 
four pastern-bones properly 
marked were thrown hke dice. 
From tazillus, as Vexillum, Ve- 
lum. 

Tam, so, so much. Fr. ri, 
Dor. tay, whence tam, as pov- 
caN, musaM. Tiy, for xara 
viv, used like t7, which Donne- 
gan explains “in this way or 
manner.” So ovtws; and so 
Sic is nothing but Hic. Quam 
seems to be the accus. feminine 
like Tam. § ‘* From Hebr. 
dam, likeness,” says Jones.” 

Tamarix, Tamaricé, Tama- 
riscus, the tamarisk. ‘* From 
Hebr. tamaric, abstersion. 
From its properties of cleansing 
and purifying the blood.” Tt. 

Tamen, notwithstanding. 
From ta pév, i.e. xara ta poy, 
Kata Taira pe, 1. e. oUTWs pméy. 
Mey being considered the same 
as in xéevtos. ] Al. transposed 
from pevre, 1. €. TE eV. 


* «From @dAmw, to dig,’’ adds Vos- 
slus, and Forcellini repeats. Excellent: 
if @¢Amw were but used in this sense. 

? See a northern origin of tam in 
Quam. § Al. for tantim. But tantus 
is from tam. 
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Tametst, although. For ta- 
menetsi. 

Taminia wva: See Appendix. 

Tandem, at length, at last. 
For tamen demum, or tamdemum. 
{| Al. for dandem fr. d4v, a long 
time, Dor, dav; dem added, as 
in Pridem. { Al. from tam 
and dyv: or sav (whence Tam) 
and dy. 

Tango, I touch. For tago, 
as Pango for Pago. Tago fr. 
taya fut. 2. of ragw, I stretch 
out, | stretel ont my hand, I 
stretch out my hand to touch or 
take. Homer has z0d0¢ rerayay, 
laying hold of by the foot. From 
tago is tetago, tetigo, (as pe- 
xAvd, machIna,) whence éetigi. 
{| Others suppose tago put for 
tigo fr. Giyw. ‘Then tetigz is for 
tethigt. J ‘* From Anglo-Sax. 
tekan,” says Tooke. Whence 
our take. Wachter refers to 
Suec. faga, which is near to 
tago. He refers also to Gr. 
déyoues, L take. The fut. 2. of 
Siyw might be dayd, which 
might produce ¢ago. But the 
sense of touching is prior to that 


of taking. 
Tango, I steal. Tango is 
here to take. (See above.) 


Hence-to take away, carry off. 

Tango, I trick one out of, 
chouse. Plautus: ‘ Istis te 
tetigi triginta minis.” Perhaps 
from tango, I steal, steal from, 
rob. After the Greek construc- 
tion a&paigodual oe.’ Forcellini 
deduces this sense from the ex- 
pression Tungere aves. Petro- 
nius: ‘ Volucres quas_ tectis 
arundinibus peritus artifex teéz- 
git.” Secondly from tango in 
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the sense of Ferio. Ovid has 
tangere chordas, to strike or 
sweep. ‘That is, tango, I sweep 
one out of. Somewhat like 
Emungo. Or, as Forcellini 
explains fetzgzt in the passage of 
Plautus, “ Tetigit calicem clan- 
culum,” by Exhausit, tango may 
be here to drain or empty. 

Tanquam, just as, as it were, 
just as if. ‘That is, tam, so, 
quam, as. 


Lantisper, for so long. For 
tantis temporibus. Per added 
as in Parumper, Nuper. So 


Paulisper. 

Tantopére, so earnestly, to 
such a degree. Plautus: ‘ Hoc 
erat quod me vir tanto opere 
orabat meus.” 

Tantim, only. Sallust : 
<¢ Tantum illud vereor ne,” &c. 
That is, I fear so much and no 
more. 

Tantus, so great. For tam- 
tus fr. tam. As Quam, Quan- 
tus. 

Tapanta, afactotum. 
TAYVTH. 

Tapes, 
Tanns, yT05- . 

Tapinoma, a sinking or low- 
ering expression. Tomelywpe. 

Tarandus, a Scythian animal. 
A Scythian word. 

Taratalla, a punin Martial 
on Homer’s words Misruaady 
T dpa THAAG. 

Lardus, slow. Fr. Beads, 
whence rpadts, (as vice versa li- 
Bra from aiTee : and somewhat 
as ‘Trans is perhaps for Prans,) 
transp. tagdds. Al. from 
Te&peyy, Ina tired manner; from 
Téragto pp. of teigw. See 'Tar- 

tym. 


Ta 


Tapetum, tapestry. 
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mes. J Al. from tagBweys, dis- 
mayed, timorous, from répGos, as 
Tagayos, Tapaywdys.  TapBwdys 
cut down to répiys. Gr. dxvos 
18 both timidity and. sluggish- 
ness. 

Tarmes, a2 woodworm. Fr. 
téTapuas pp. of teipw, to wear 
out, fret. So Gr. regnday. 

Tartarus, Tartarus. Tapte- 
Q0. 

Fasconium: See Appendix. 

Tata, papa, daddy. Tata. 
“The Germ. tatfe is, pater, 
tutor, nutricius.” W. 

Tate, strange! wonderful! 
Imitated from babe and pape, 
BaBal and raral. 

Taura, a barren cow. Tadtpe. 

Taurea, a leathern thong. As 
made from the hide (taur?) of a 
bull. 

Tauri, Taurilia: See Ap- 
pendix. 

Taurobolior, l make a (rav- 
e0BdAtov) sacrifice of bulls. 

Taurus, a bull. Tatpos. Also, 
a bull-fly or bull-bee.* 

Tax, the sound of a stroke 
with a whip. Plautus: “Tar 
tax tergo meo erit: non curo.” 
Formed from the whim of the 
poet. “ Vox fictitia,” says For- 
cellini. J Al. from tara pf. of 
tago, whence tango, to touch or 
strike. Horace: ‘ Sublimi fla- 
gello Tange Chloen.” 

Taxillus, 


1 ¢¢ Tqurus estitem pars ea que est 
inter podicem et scrotum, Gr. dppoy. 
Vel ipsum aiSvoiov.” F. “’Aratpwros, 
expers viri. Reeté Heinsius notavit 
virginem sic vocari, quia tapos est aidoiov 
avipds.”’ Blomfield. 

3N 
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Taxim, softly, gently, gradu- 
ally. Fr. ago (whence tango), 
taxi. ‘* Quasi, sensim tangen- 
do.” F, 

Tazo, L reproach, tax. Fr, 
tago, (whence tango), taxi, tax- 
um. Johnson: “To Touch: 
to censure, to animadvert on. 
Hayward: Parker, in his Ser- 
mon before them, TOUCHED 
them for their living so near 
that they went near to touch 
him for his life.” 

Taxo, I fix the value of a 
thing, rate, tax, Pliny: “ Ta- 
lentum Atticum denar. sex 
mil]. faxzat Varro.” Vossius: 
‘‘ Budeus refers it to traccw, 
taku. For among the Greeks 
a seller is said raccew tiv akiay 
tay aviwy, to fix the price of 
what he sells. So Thucydides 
has rékavres dpyvpiov moArod, 
cum farassent argento multo 
sive pretio ingenti.” 

Taxus, the yew tree. Fr. 
Saxw, dafw, which Donnegan 
translates ‘to corrode ;” and 
whence dexerdv, which he trans- 
Jates ‘‘an animal whose bite is 
VENOMOUS.” ‘This tree bears 
poisonous berries. J “ From 
Hebr. tacsa.” Tt. YY Galen 
has tees, which Stephens as- 
serts to have been taken from 
the Latin." 


Te, accus, of tu. From 3, 
f&ol. +2. 

Techna, a trick. Téyyvy. 

Tectorium, plastering or 


plaster for a wall. Fr. tego, tec- 
tum. As covering it. 


1 Al. from zétov,a bow. As if bows 
were formed from it. 
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Tectum, a roof; a house. Fr. 
tego, tegium. 

Téda: See Teda. 

Teéges, a mat or rug made of 
sedge, rushes, &c. Fr. tego. 
As used to cover with. 

Tegmen, a covering, 
For tegimen fr. tego. 

Tégo, I cover. Fr. réya, 
(same as oréyw,) whence téyos 
and réeyy. 

Tegula, a tile. 
As Régo, Regula. 

Téla, a web of cloth ; thread 
for weaving. Ir. fero, whence 
texela, as Tutor, Tutela. Then 
tela, as Vexillum, Velum.* 

Télamones, figures of men 
supporting cornices in buildings. 
From teAapaves, which was 
doubtless used in this ‘sense. 
As Vossius observes, teAxw eXx- 
isted as well as taAdw, to sup- 
port; then from reAdw, pp. te- 
TAKA, WAS TEARUOV. ° 

Telane ficus, 

Téléta, an initiation. TedAery. 

Télis, fenugreek. TyArss. 

Telléne trice. Arnobius: 
‘* Tergiversari; tricas, quemad- 
modum dicitur, conduplicare 
Tellenas.” Heraldus: ‘‘'Taken 
perhaps from the Greek pro- 
verb, Te rod TeAanvos deldew, for 
repeating again and again the 


shelter. 


Fr. tego. 


same song.” Others read 
Atellanas. 
Tellus, the earth. ‘* The 


Anglo-Sax. tilian, Belg. teelen, 
is to generate. Tédw means the 
same. Hence Gr. 6yAv, femi- 


2 Hemsterhuis refers tela to tTacAn, 
aman, from rdw, I extend: ‘ ExtTENsuM 
linum.” 
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nine; and Lat. ted/us, the com- 
mon parent of all.” W. Téaaw 
is explained by Donnegan, “ to 
make, to cause to exist, to pro- 
duce.” From téAaw then is fed- 
lus. Perhaps through réAaouce 
(téAAouc’) i. €. yy. Some refer 
it to OyAus, (OnAAus,) fruitful. 
And Joseph Scaliger refers ted- 
lus to reddw, teAd, (whence ze- 
Aapuy,) same as taAdw, to sus- 
tain, bear up: as it sustains 
everything. . Somewhat as At- 
las from a, much, and rAds, 
sustaining. | ‘Tooke: “ Tel- 
lus is that which is tilled, from 
Anglo-Sax. tilian.” The Greek 
tiAAw is to pluck up or out, 
and might have been trans- 
ferred to tilling. {[ Quayle re- 
fers to Celt. thalloo. ¥ “‘ From 
the Punic ¢a/l.” Caninius. 


Telonium, a toll-booth. Te- 
Advioy. 
Lélum, a missile weapon. 


“Fr. cyae, afar,” says Festus. 
{ But telum is used also for 
arms employed in close combat, 
as a sword, dagger, &c. Whence 
it is referred to tegulum fr. tego, 
1. e. protego. Y Orto Gr. xj- 
Aov, which seems capable of 
being used of any weapon; 
LEol. ryAov, as Tivos for Keivos, 
that is, Kyivos, Kjvos. §Y Or to 
raw, to extend, whence taedoy, 
tyaoy. ** From rijaoy 1. €. Bédos 
was telum, jaculum in longum 
PROTENSUM. Hemsterh. 

Témérarius, rash. Fr. teme- 
ré or temerus. 

Témére, inconsiderately, in- 
discreetly, without reason, rash- 
ly. Carelessly, confusedly, here 
and there. Lightly, readily, 
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easily, Plautus: ‘“ Rapidus 
fluvius est hic: non lac temere 
transiri potest.” Fr, ddbenépus, 
unsteadily, imprudently. He- 
sychius: @éuepov’ cepvdv, Bé- 
Basov, eborabés, Osuwspedppay’ cv- 
verds, cappwv. From adenepos 
was athemerus, atemerus, 
whence temerus, as Lamina for 
Elamina, Stella for Sterula for 
Asterula. J Al. from @upegds, 
ardent, hasty, from duzcs. But 
why v into é? 

Téméro, I profane, violate, 
pollute. That is, temere tracto, 
I act towards, so as to betray 
lightness of thought where con- 
sideration and care are greatly 
necessary. 

_Témétum, wine. Soft for 
tmetum from tyyroy fr. ruéw, to 
cut. As Merum-vinum is from 
Mepa, Meipw, to divide. ‘That 
Is, pure.* 

Temno, I despise. Fr. réu- 
yw, | cut, that is, L cut off from 
my acquaintance. We say com- 
monly “‘'To cuT a person,” in 
the same sense. 

Témo, the pole of a carriage. 
From a word rypwy formed fr. 
rérypasr* pp..of raw, to extend. 
Forcellini explains temo “ lig- 
num longum et EXTENTUM.” 
So Wachter: “ Temo est lig- 
num longum.” Or réw (through 
taivw) is here the same as tiTai- 
yw, which is used of horses draw- 
ing a carriage. For temo is the 
draught-tree. 


Tempe, pleasant spots or 


1 Al. from 7d péév. . 
2 So from réryra: are probably ryraw 
and emrHons. 
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places. from Tempe, ra Tip- 
ay, a pleasant spot in Thes- 
saly. 

Tempérans, temperate. Par- 

ticiple of ¢empero, to refrain. 
_ Tempéries, a mixing of differ- 
ent things in due proportion, A 
due proportion of heat and cold 
in a climate; a temperate cli- 
mate. lr. tempero. 

Tempéro, { mix things in due 
proportion, | temper, qualify, 
modify, mitigate, soften. 1 
govern or regulate in a due 
manner, ‘‘ quod fit non uno eo- 
demaque semper modo, sed va- 
rias ratlones miscendo, et nunc 
hac, nunc ill4 utendo, pro tem- 
porum et rerum varietate.” V. 
Also, | moderate, check, re- 
strain; I restrain myself, re- 
fran. From tempus, eris, sea- 
son, opportunity; whence tem- 
peri. ‘Vhat is, 1 deal with things 
according as it is seasonable 
and meet, [ adapt one thing to 
another as it suits. Or tempus 
(as being from téuyw,) was In 
its primitive sense ‘ quantitas 
divisa et discreta ;” then ¢empero 
is ‘ divido et discerno,” or 
‘‘ guantitates divisas et discretas 
commisceo.” 

Tempestas, time, season. Fr. 
tempus, or temper, whence tem- 
peris. Compare Majestas. The 
time of the year, a fair or bad 
season ; the state of the weather 
at a given season or time, calm 
and serene, or bad and stormy 
weather; calm or tempest. Lu- 
cretius: ‘* Cam tempestas arri- 
det, et anni Tempora consper- 
gunt viridantes floribus herbas.” 

Lempestivus, seasonable, 
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timely, in season, ripe. 
tempestas. 

Lemplum, a quarter or por- 
tion of the heavens cut off or 
marked out by the augurs. A 
portion of ground cut off and 
marked out fora temple. Fr. 
Teno, to cut; whence temulum, 
temlum, for softness templum, 
as Exemo, Exemulum, Exem- 
lum, Exemplum. Or for temi- 
pulum, (like Disco, Discipulus, ) 
whence tempulum, templum. 
Or fr. réwevos, whence ftemenu- 
lum, temulum. {FJ Al. from 
tempto, to try, explore: whence 
temptulum, templum. 

Lempori, Tempéeri, m good 
time, seasonably. Fr. tempus 
and temper. 

Tempus, space or portion of 
time, season, day, hour; time 
in general; time, occasion, op- 
portunity. As B is added in 
morBus from pépos, so P ap- 
pears to be added in tempus fr. 
teu, to cut, divide into por- 
tions. That is, a division of 
time. 

Tempus capitis, the temple 
of the head. So called, it 1s 
said, because the temples indi- 
cate the time or age of man. 

Témiulentus,* given to wine. 
For temetulentus fr. temetum, 
like Lutum, Lutulentus. Com- 
pare Abstemius. 

Ténax, holding fast, firm, &c. 
Fr. teneo. As Rapio, Rapax. 

Tendicule, tenter-hooks for 
stretching cloth. Fr. tendo. 


Fr. 


1 Prudentius shortens the E, 1 suppose 
for the metre. 
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Also, nets, snares, gins. The 
Latins say tendere retia, plagas, 
&e. 

Tendo, I stretch out, extend. 
Also, I advance towards, direct 
my course towards, tend to, aim 
at. ‘* Eo, pergo, quod fit pedes 
gressusque extendendo.” fF. 
Tendo is from téviyy formed fr. 
térevras, the regular perf. pass. 
of seivw. So from ‘Apeipw, 
"Amegdyy is’ Apepdo. Or from 
tidy (from raw, réryTou,) thence 
a verb tyéw, tyda, and teda, 
teNdo. ¥Y Al. from tevé fut. 
of teivw: D being added. Or 
for tenno, fr. révyw Holic form 
of teive. 

Ténébre, darkness. Fr. teneo, 


to keep back, restrain. As 
Lateo, Latebre. ¥ Rather, 
from dvogepai, dark; transp. 


devogpatl, denophre, denobre, (as 
audw, amBo), denebre, tene- 
bre. 

Ténellus, delicate. 
rulus. 

Téneo, I hold, hold fast, oc- 
cupy, hold back, restrain, de- 
tain; hold fast, bind, engage, 
captivate ; Sec. Fr. revéw, revo, 
fut. of +elvw, I stretch out, 
stretch out my hand to take and 


For tene- 


hold. Plautus: “ PORRIGE 
brachium, PREHENDE. Jam 
tenes ?— Teneo. — Tene.” So 


from Taw, I stretch out, 1s Ty, 
take, lay hold of. So from Tafw 
1s Teteywv, having laid hold of. 
Donnegan: “ Taw, properly, to 
stretch out the hand to take 
hold of any thing.” Again: 
“© *Ooeyouas, to stretch forth 
the hands and take.” f Al. 
from elyw, in the sense of 
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Tendo, I aim at, come up to, 
get, &c. 

Téner, tender. For tenerus, 
(whence ‘tenera) fr. TEpevOS gen. 
of TEpHY 5 iransp. TEVEpOS. Or 
tener is regyy, transp. Tévnp. 

Te nesmus, a bloody flux. Te:- 
VET pLOS. 

Ténor, accent, tone. Fr. rev 
fut. of teivw, to stretch. “ Quia 
per tenorem vox TENDITUR.” 
F. So Gr. roves. Quintilian 
says that ¢exor was anciently 
written tonor, which would come 
from tovos, ol. tovop. Tenor 
is also a tenor, continuance, 
course. Said properly of things 
EXTENDING in a row to some 
distance. 

Tensa, Thensa, a chariot 
used in processions. Dacier: 
* Quia statue Deorum, que 
tensis ferebantur, velarentur cir- 
cumquaque linteis ad cubiculi 
seu delubri speciem  ftensis,” 
Compare Tentorium.  Wach- 
ter refers it to Belg. teesen, 
Franc. thinsen, to draw, be- 
cause in the coins of the Em- 
perors these cars are drawn by 
mules. If such is the drift of 
the word, it may be referred 
again to tendo, tensum. For 
from Taw (same as tendo), tabvea, 
is titaivw: and the Greeks use 
titabvery open for drawmg a 
chariot. 

Tentigo, ubi ta aidoie ten- 
duntur. A tendo, tentum. Sic 
Orior, Origo. 

Tento, | explore by touching, 
feel, examine, prove, try; | try 
by (raha bribe. Fr. tendo, 
tenditum, tentum. I stretch out 
my hands to grope. See Te- 
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neo. ¥ Al. from teneo, tentum. 
‘‘ Est diu et multtm tenere et 
tractare, ut solent quippiam ex- 
ploraturi.” F. J Al. for temto 
from temno, temtum, to despise, 
make light of, and so venture 
upon, as in Tentare pericula. 
Some write tempto from temp- 
tum.. 

Tentorium, a tent, pavilion. 
Fr. tendo, tentum. “ Extensis 
velis contra solem ceelique in- 
jurias excitatum.” F, 

Ténuis, thin, slender, fine. 
Fr, reve fut. of reivw, to extend, 
and so make thin as. metal 
lengthened out into plates. Te- 
nuts, something like Mutuus. 

Tenus, a net, snare, Fr. teva 
fut of steve. As Tendicula 
from Tendo. : 

Ténus, as far .as, usque ad. 
Fr. reva fut. of. reivw, to stretch 
out, stretch as far as. § Al. 
from feneo. Butler: “ Its sig- 
unification is that of contiguity or 
holding on to a certain limit, 
and no farther.” 

Teépeo, | am lukewarm, tepid. 
‘Fr. tuméw fut. 2. of rigw,” 
says Haigh. Rather, from texéw 
Or tTeféw, rege, whence régoa, 
cinders. Lennep: “ Tégpa, from 
téfw, perhaps the same as TU¢w.” 
Though tug is rather to burn, 
than to heat gently. {] Al. for 
tepreo, tephreo fr. tédga. ‘That 
is, to be lukewarm like ashes. 
Somewhat as from  o7aybdos, 
ashes, is Splendeo. { ‘ From 
Arabic DPY, hot.” V. 
Wachter notices Germ. deben, 
to burn. 

Ter, thrice. Fr. Tois, transp. 
tips, Tip. J Or from tres, ters. 
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{| The Armoric tri, Suec. tree, 
three, may be mentioned. 

Terdéni, thirty. For terde- 
cent. 

Terebinthus, the turpentine 
tree. TzpéBivios. 

Teéréhra, a gimlet. . Fr. tero, 
as Salio, Salebra. So Gr, répe- 
toov fr. telow, Tepd 1, e. TEepew. 

Térébro, | bore. Fr. terebra. 

Térédo, a wood-worm. Tepyday. 

Téres, long, . round,. and 

smooth; tapering. Fr, éero. 
That is, worn away. and. rounded 
by a turning-wheel. Virgil: 
‘Fine radios TRIVERE Fotis.” 
Here Forcellini explains terere 
‘‘tornare, torno polire, quod fit 
abradendo.” So fr. relpw, réroga, 
is répvog, a turner’s wheel, and 
Topvevw, torno, | turn.? 
. Lergeo, Tergo; I scour, wipe, 
clean. Fr. reigw, 1 rub; pf. 
Tétepxa, whence a new verb tép- 
xw OF Tepyw, tergo, tspyew, OF 
tepyew, tergeo. So from pew, 
térpwxa, we have tpl. 

Tergum, the back, —— 

Tergus, Tergum, the skin or 
hide of an animal. As Tergo 
is from tépyw, to rub, &c.; so 
from the same tzpyw seems to 
come ¢ergus, a skin well rubbed 
or bruised, “ pellis confecta et 
subacta.” As paodans is fr. 
pacow, guacdyv. Y Or the Lat. 
tergo may have been capable of 
the same application. J Or 
tergus is fr. dépw, to strip off a 
skin, whence Sépas and degua, a 
skin. From pf. 8edepxa is anew 
verb bépxw, déoxw, dégyw, whence 


1 Stephens thinks teres shortened from 
KuKAorepns, round. 
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dergus, dergum, and tergus, ter- 
gum, as from Agiwos is ‘Timor. J 
Al. from réegos, a skin ; changed 
to répyos, terchus, tergus. Ra- 
ther, there was a word répyos 
allied to rég¢os. | 

Termentum, the same as De- 
trimentum. For terimentum fr. 
lero. 

Termes, the bough or branch 
of a tree, particularly the olive. 
Gellius applies it to the palm, 
whence Becman refers it to 
Hebrew TM RK, the palm; by 
transposition TRM. YF Butit is 
perhaps from déepues pp. of 
dep, to strip off; whence 
(through pf. mid. déope) is dépu, 
timber. ‘That is, a bough peel- 
ed or having its bark stripped 
off. So we have Timor for 
Dimor, Tesqua for Desqua. 
q lt may be allied to répyvos, a 
branch or bough." 

Terminus, a boundary, end. 
Fr. répovos gen. of répwy. 

Téro, I bruise, rub, wear; 
Wear away; rub away, round, 
turn. Fr. rep fut. of relpm. 

' Terpsichoré, one of the Mu- 
ses. Tegipinyopy. 

Terra, the earth; a land, ter- 
ritory. From Celt. fir. Drum- 
mond mentions the Sanscrit fr, 
aland or region, {&f Or from 
TéAAw, to cause to exist, to pro- 
duce. (See Tellus.) Hence 
tellera, (like “Eonépa, Patera, 
Arcera,) then felra, terra. ¥ 
Al. from répow, to dry; Aol. 


' Al. from répuis, a boundary, end. 
As placed to mark the boundaries of 
fields, or as plucked from the extremity 
of a tree. 
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zéppw, Wachter explains the 
Earth *‘elementum ARIDUM3” 
Forcellini ‘‘elementum = sic- 
cum.” ¥ Al. for therra from 
xéppx, waste, -uncultivated ; 
whence xéffos is a continent and 
land. X changed to TH, as 
xaAXka became callHa. So 
K was changed to T, as in Thvos 
for Keivos. QJ Al. from rH épe, 
the earth.” ‘ 

Terreo, 1 frighten. Fr. reigu, 
fEol. 7é26w, I harass, perturb. 
So from relpw, fut. 2. Tapa, is 
Tapaw, whence tepacow, to ter- 
rify ; whence also tepantw, fut. 
2. tapuba, taeBa, I fear. And 
from telpw, fut. repd or Tepew, 1s 
tpew, | fear; whence (from pp. 
Térpej.o) is Tpenw, tremo. Cor- 
rect then is the observation of 
Valckenaer: ‘ Latinorum TRE- 
MERE, et Poetarum rapPeiv, et 
Atticorum tetgepaive, Latinum 
etiam terrere, manarunt ex eo- 
dem fonte.” 

Territorium, a territory. Fr. 
terra. Compare Meditullium.? 

Tersus, clean, neat, nice. Fr. 
tergo, tergsum, tersum, to scour, 
clean. 

Tertius, third. Fr. ter. J 
Al. from reiros, tipros. 

Téruncius, a small coin of 


2 Scaliger deduces éerra from Adeipa, 
Proserpine ; Aolic Adeppa, whence der- 
ra, derra, terra, as Timor from Aécipos.. 
But Proserpine was not the Earth, In 
Lycophron, Ska kaddpe wéppav, Herman 
proposes réppav, terram. . : 

3 Siculus Flaccus: ‘* Ab his populis, 
qui sedes in aliqua regione constituerant 
eorumque agros occupaverant, premen- 
sum quod universis suffecturum videbatur 
solum, éerritis fugatisque inde civibus, 


territoria dixere.” 
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three ounces. Fr. ¢er and un- 
cia. 
Lesca, Tesqua, explained by 
Forcellini ‘‘ loca umbrosa, as- 
pera, inculta, deserta, inamo- 
na.” Pr. déoxie, very shady ; 
whence dasquia, dasgua, and 
then desqgua (as grEssus for 
grAssus, dEnsus for dAnsus,) 
whence tesqua, as ‘Timor from 
Aciwos. Dacier: “ Festus in- 
terpretatur agrestia et deserta 
loca, sed que tamen Dei alicu- 
jus sunt. Revera erant ¢esca 
illa loca undiquaque nemorosis 
collibus cincta; que quia pre- 
rupta et aditu  difficilia, inde 
quevis alia loca precipitia et 
aspera tesqua etiam dicta.” 

Tessella, a square piece of 
stone, brick, wood, &c. for 
making checker-work. For 
tesserula fr. tessera. 

Tesséra, a cube, die; broad 
square paving tile; a square 
tally, ticket, watchword, &c. 
Fr, réccepa, Ionic form of ré- 
cape, four. {J Al. from wecods, 
fol. tecodp. 

Testa, an earthen vessel; a 
brick or tile; a fragment or piece 
ef a broken pot, brick, &c. 
For ftosta, baked. As vEster 
for vOster. Testa is also the 
shell of a fish, being hard and 
brittle as a tile. Also, shell- 
fish. And the shell of the head, 
the scull, Also, a jingling of 
shells or earthen vessels, resem- 
bling perhaps the castanets. 

Testamentum, a testament or 
will. Er. testor. As witnessed 
by the seal of the testator. 

Testiculus, a testis, unde fes- 
tes. Nam festatur virilitatem, 
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Juvenalis vocat sobolem “ argu- 
menta viri.” 

Testimonium, a testimony. 
Fr. testis. As Patrimonium. 

Testis, a witness. For thes- 
tis from a word §éorys formed 
from téleoras pp. of déw or ti- 
Qyus. For the Greeks said Gzo- 
Gas pdotupa and p&prupas.* Or 
testis answers to our expression 
“one who DEPOSES” from 
Pono. 

Testor, | witness. Fr. testis. 

Testu, an earthern vessel; au 
earthern cover for avessel. See 
Testa. 

Testudo, a shell-crab, tor- 
teise. ‘As covered (testd) with a 
shell, Also, a shell, crust, cover- 
ing, A lyre. So we use Shell. 
Collins: “The Passions, oft to 
bear her sHELL” &c. For 
the first lyre was said to have 
been made by straining strings 
over the shell of a tortoise. 
Lucian of Mercury: Xedo- 
yy mou vexpdy edoav, doyavoy 
an abris ocuvernEaro, The 
Greeks use xéAvs in the same 
way. estudo is said also of 
the shields of soldiers held so as 
to form a shell or covering in 
making an attack, like Gr. ye 
Ady. Also, like yveAavy, a ma- 
chine used in sieges to cover 
soldiers while sapping or making 
breaches. Also, an arched or 
vaulted roof, as resembling a 
shell. 

Tétanus, a kind of cramp. 
Téravos. 

Téter, tétra, hideous, ugly, 


' Hesiod: Kal re xaovyvhre yeAdras 
émt waptupa Oéobat. 


2 Ee 


foul, noisome. Fy, TIT EOe or 
diedod from emi TH Erépet, on the 
left hand: in allusion to por- 
tents which appeared on the left 
hand and therefore were un- 
lucky, as Gr. éaidéfios (from éa} 
7 dein) was lucky. ‘The word 
Abominable is similarly taken 
from unlucky Omens. Tq érépa 
will produce ¢Ater, as it is 
sometimes spelt. @ Al. from 
tedeo, taditum, whience tadi- 
ter, teter. ‘That is, wearisome, 
offensive, &c. 

Tétra—. Words beginning 
with fe¢ra— are from the Greek, 
as Tetrarches. 

Tétrans, antis, the fourth 
part. Fr. tetpas. N seems to 
be added, as in Quadrans, 

Petricus, hideous, grim, &c. 
Fr. teter, tetra. So Winds, Unigns! 

Texo, 1 weave. Heuer: I 
put fopether wenefally, ee 


build. Forcellini; “A tego. 
Quia trama stamen  teg?- 
tur.” That is, from tego, 


tegsum, texrum. Scaliger: “ In- 
vicem tegimus tramam et sta- 
men: unde et ¢exo.” Perot- 
ti:  Quia, in opere quod 
texitur, filum filo tegitur.” 
Or for taxo fr. rééw fut. of 
tacow, | arrange, dispose. We 
have grEssus and dEnsus for 
erAssus and dAnsus. GF 
Flaigh: ‘‘ Fr, redyw, | make, 
I build.” That is, from fut. 
tevew, Or fr. rééw fut. of réxw, 
same as tevyw. exo is used 
of building. Cicero: ‘ Pau- 
lus in medio foro basilicam jam 
pene teruit.” But the sense 
of weaving does not flow natu- 
rally from these senses. 


fitym. 
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Thalamégus, a large pleasure 
boat. Oarapnyés. 

Thalamus, a chamber, bed- 
chamber; room, repository. 
OaAapos. 

Thalasstcus, of the color of 
the sea. Oadracoixes. 

Thalia, one of the Muses. 
Oarcia. 


Thallus, a sprout. O2AdAoz. 


Theatrum, a theatre. @éa- 
Tpov. 

Théca, a case, sheath, box, 
&e. Onxy. 

Théma, an argument. @Oéwe. 


Also, the (Gz) position of the 
planets at one’s birth. 

Themis, the Goddess. Oéuis. 

Theogonia, Theologia, Theo- 
ria: Greek words. 

Théridca, medecines against 
the bites of poisonous animals. 
Onplaxc. 


Therma, hot-baths. Oegpai. 

Thermopolium, a place where 
hot drinks were sold, tavern. 
CepuommAtoy. 

Thésaurus, a treasure, trea- 
sury. Ojcavpos. 

Thésis, a topic, thesis. Ozois. 


T hesmophoria, rites of Ceres. 
Bec popopia. 

Theta, Greek name of TH. 
Ore. Theta is the title of ca- 
pital conviction, because it is 
the initial of @avaros, death. 

Thétis, a seanymph. @étis. 

Theurgus, a magician. Ozoup- 
0%. 

Thoes, certain wolves. Odes. 

Thélus, a cupola, dome; a 
round building. @0Aos. 

Thorax, the breast ; a breast- 
plate. @dapak. 

Thrax, Thracts, a sword- 

3.0 
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fencer, gladiator. As most of 
them were Thracians. 


Thrénus, a funeral song. 
Opyvos. 

Threx, the same as Thrax. 
Opré. | 

Thronus, a throne. @@4v0s. 

Thus: See Tus. 

Thya, the life-tree. Ova. 

Thyades, Bacchanals. @va- 
bes. 

Thyasus, a dance in honor of 
Bacchus. Ovacos. 

Thymbra, savory. OdpBpoe. 


Thymélici, stage-singers, Ouv- 
peAinol. 

Thymum, the herb thyme. 
Ovpov. 

Thynnus, the tunny. @dyvo5. 

Thyoneus, Bacchus. Ovwyveds. 

Thyrsus, a sprout, stem, stalk; 
a staff or spear surrounded with 
garlands of ivy carried by the 
Bacchanals. @vdpc0s. Also, 
frenzy. So Gupoomay is ex- 
plained by Donnegan “ seized 
by a Bacchanalian frenzy.” 

Tiara, aturban. Tiapa. 

Tibi, to you, Fr. rol, whence 
zoids. Matthiz: ‘ In the gen. 
and dat. sing, and plur. the poets 
annex the syllable $s.” Toids 
seems to have been shortened to 
tigi, whence ¢ibi, as ép.Pw, am- 
Bo, Or fr. toigs, tobi, is tibe. 
See Mihi. 

Tibia, the shin-bone, the 
shank. Also, a flute, pipe. 
From flutes being made from 
the é75i¢ of cranes,stags, or asses. 
Tibia is fr. rugs, hard, rough; 
whence stiphus, (whence Ob- 
stipus,) stiphia, (like Gloria, 
Persia,) then stidia, (as duda, 
am Bo,) and ¢ibia, as Torus for 
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Storus, Tego or Téyw from S7é- 
yo. Y|f Turton: “ For tudza, 
from tuba, {or tubus,] a tube.” 
From the shin-bone resembling 
atube in its shape. But Tu 
in tubus and tuba is short, 
Ti in Tibia is long. 

Tibicen, a piper. For ¢tibi- 
cen, tibiicinis, from tibia and 
cano. Compare Fidicen. 17- 
bicen was also a pillar, prop, or 
buttress. Festus: ‘¢ A simili- 
tudine ¢ibzzs CANENTIUM, qui 
ut canentes sustineant, ita ih 
adificia.” Can any better reason 
be suggested ¢ 

Tigillum, a little rafter. For 
tignillum from tignum, as Sig- 
num, Sigillum. 

Tignum, a _ rafter, beam, 
board. Fr. déyvw or d¢xw, (whence 
déyvoucs,) to receive; whence oe- 
xavos or Sexavds, 9, ov, (like Sre- 
yo, Rreyavods,) whence dexvov, 
degnum, tegnum, (as ‘Timor for 
Dimor, Tesqua for Desqua,) 
then ¢tignum, somewhat as TEy- 
yo, tIngo. So Aoxds, a beam, 
is derived by Lennep from 6é- 
Soxa pf. mid. of déxw or dexomces, 
and explained, ‘¢ qui EXCIPIT 
sc. pondus edificil, trabs, adeo- 
que tignum.” Al. from tego, 
whence teginum, tegnum. As 
used in covering houses. But 
this is not its exclusive or pre- 
vailing meaning. 

. Tigris, atiger. Thypss. 

Tila, the lime tree. Mar- 
tint: ‘‘ Fr. riaoy, a feather. 
Fromits white leaves being like 
feathers.”’ ? 


1 Fr, mrédea, (réAea,) an elm, says 
Ainsworth. But these trees are very dif- 
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Timeo, 1 fear. Fr. Seine, 
fear. As Teda from Azide. 
Tesqua for Desqua. AI. 
from tizaw, to honor. Or from 
a verb tipéw. 3 

Tinctus, for tingtus fr. tingo. 

Tinea, a tape-worm, moth- 
worm. ‘Fr. raivia, tiwia, a 
tape-worm,” Ff, Or, as Schneider 
has tevia, the same as taivia, 
transposed we have tivex. Clau- 
dian uses tinea for a louse. 
Perhaps as adhering to and eat- 
ing like the moth-worm. 

Tingo, 1 wet, dye, tinge. 
Tiyyw. 

Tinnio, to tinkle, tingle, clink, 
ring ; to chirp, chatter or prate 
in a shrill tone. Said pro- 
perly of metals sounding when 
struck, and formed from the 
sound, fin tin.” F. 

Tinnuncilus, a castrel, a kind 
of hawk. “Fr. tinnio. Named 
from its noise.” ‘Tt. 

Tintinnabulum, a bell. Fr. 
tintinno, to ring. 

Tintinnacilus, “he who makes 
a ringing, he who beats slaves 
till they tingle again, or from 
the noise of the jerks; or per- 
haps a hangman who used bells 
when he went to do execution.” 
Amsw. ‘* Quia cedendo loris 
corpora finnitum quendam exci- 
tabant.” F, From ¢intinno. 


Tintinnio, Tintinno, Titin- 
nio, Titinno, 1 tingle, ring. 


Formed from the sound, like 
Tinnio. 
Tinus, 


ferent. § Al. from TiAla, which Hesy- 
chius explains by afye:pos, a poplar. 
These trees are diiferent also. 
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Tippula, Tipiila, a water-spi- 
der, water-spinner. Fr. rigos, 
a marsh. As frequenting marsh- 
es. Varro: ‘“ Levis Tippula 
lymphay frigidos transit LAcus.” 
Quayle refers to Celt. ¢iopail. 

Tiro, a raw recruit, a novice, 
Fr. telowy, taken in the sense of 
training or practising. Tpipw, 
which is from teipw, has this 
meaning. 

Tiroctnium, the state of a tiro. 
Like Leno, Lenocinium. 

Tistphoné, one of the Furies. 
Tisidovn. 

Titanes, the Titans. Tiré&yec, 

Tithymalus,  Tithymallus, 
milk-thistle.  Tiddpados, ribd- 
fPeaAAoS. 

Titillo, 1 tickle; hence, I 
flatter, entice. Fr. ciaaw, I 
pluck out hair. That is, I flip 
gently. Redupl. ririaaw. 

Titio, a fire-brand. Fr. ré$u- 
Ta pp. of dyw, to smoke : whence 
(fr. ré)upas) is Gupezrwb, a fire- 
brand. Hence a word éutimy, 
thitio, titio. “J Al. from a word 
Seria, allied to der} and Séric,! a 
torch. 

Titicillitium, 

Titubo, I stumble, reel; 1 
stunble in speech, .stammer: 
Fr, tetUgw, (as au@w, amBo) a 
verb formed from téruga pf. of 
contw, | strike; considered as 
meaning, | strike against. Or 
fr. tuxéw, tum@, tupo, redupl. 
titupo, (as Viullo from Tidaw), 
titubo. JY‘ From turriv Baw, 
partm eo,” says Maruni, Ra- 
ther from rudd Ba, turzva Ba, 


1 Donnegan ad Aairis. 
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or tua Bd. Turd is ‘‘ with difi- 
culty” in Od. M, 388. We 
have crapUla from xpaimAra. 
q Al. from rugow, -ruga, I be- 
wilder, stun, used in a_ passive 


sense. Redupl. tituge. 
Titulus, an mscription, su- 
perscription, title, properly as 


placed on the statue or tomb of 
a great man, and marking his 
dignity, honor, character, &c. 
From tériras Cua pp. of ti, to 
honor. Hence any inscription, 
label, scroll. Also, title, no- 
bility. Also, a cause, reason, 
pretext. Here titudus is nota, 
index. { ‘*From Hebrew 
TLH, to hang up.” Parkh. 

Toculio, Tocullio, a little 
usurer, Toxvadalwyv. 

Tofus, a sand or gravel stone, 
a rotten stone. As nies, SHE 
mak, are from xémtw, xéxoge, 
and deérw, dédgoma 5 So tofus may 
be from a word twos from ré- 
roda pf. mid. of régw, (whence 
tédpa),toburn, “ Lapis COM- 
BusTUS et cinereus.” Isaac 
Voss.! 

Toga, a loose flowing robe 
which covered the. whole body. 
Fr. roy), a word formed fr. 
retoya pf. mid. of téyw, to co- 
ver, Or for stoga fr. ory); 
formed from créyw, toroya. 
The toga was worn in the city, 
and opposed to the Sagum 


1 «From Hebr. foph.” Tt. ‘* From 
Hebrew TPS, to seize. From its imbi- 
bing moisture.” V. {Some refer it to 
a Greek word tégos. But Schneider as- 
serts that no Greek authority has been 
adduced for it. Donnegan says: “ To- 
giwy, a stone quarry, is in Tabula Hera- 
cleensis; from régos.”’ 
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which was worn in war. Whence 
toga was put for peace. 

“Toléro, [ bear, support, suf- 
fer; [ support, maintain. | Fr. 
tolo (whence follo, tult), inf. 
tolere, whence tolero, as Reci- 
pere, Recipero; Desidere, De- 
sidero. 

Toles, a disease of the tole, 
which is contracted from fton- 
sille. 

Tolléno, an engine to raise 
weights or water. Tr. tollo.” 

Tollo, Llift up, take up; I 
lift up and take away. For 
tolo (whence tule) fr. téroAc pf. 
mid. of 7gAAw, which seems to 
have meant the same astollo. For 
dvatéAw is said of the sun rising 
1. e. lifting himself up: and of 
one holding up a torch. Or fr. 
rércAa pf. mid. of reAaw. Hesy- 
chius explains reAaooa: by roA- 
pyoot. Damm says: “ TeAapoy, 
fr. raaAdw, A being changed to 
E.” Scheide says better: “ Fr. 
TeAdw, same as Taddw.” IT must 
add that the verb roAuaw comes 
from TéToAwcs pp. of a verb 
TOAw or TOAAw, the same as 
reaawand taraaw. Or tollo is at 
once fr. rargw, Tard, as bApe, 
dOmo. YF Or tollo is from 
tolero, tolro. J ‘Tooke says: 
‘* From the Anglo-Sax. tian. 
Tollo” being anciently written 
with only one L.” If from the 
North, some nearer roots than 
tidian will be found in Doleo. 

Tolutim, with an ambling 
pace. Fr. tolo,tollo. ‘« Pedes 
molliter tollendo.” F. 


2 Al. from xhAwy, khawvos, ol. rHAw- 
vos, transp. TMANVOS. 
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Témacilum,a sausage. Fr. 
Touy, a cutting. As made of 
hog’s flesh or entrails cut up 
small. Gr. xdéupc. 

Tomentum, all kinds of stuff- 
ing for cushions or beds. For 
tondimentum fr. tondeo, I cut. 
Martial: “ Tomentum con- 
cisA palus Circense vocatur.” ! 
q Al. for tumentum for tumi- 
mentum fr. tumeo. Martial: 
** Leuconicis agedum tumeat 
tibi culcita Janis.” YJ Al. from 
To4y, a cutting. But O is long 
in fomentum. 

Tomix, a cord. 
Ocspurk. 

Tomus, a piece of paper; 
portion of a book; a book, To- 
[u0s. 

Tondeo, I clip, shear, mow, 
lop, crop. For tomdeo (as 
priNceps for priMceps) fr. to- 
pony, (rouoyy,) fr. toméw, same 
as téuvw, L cut. Compare Mor- 
deo and ‘Tendo. ¥ Al. from 
tévow, | eat, gnaw, as Spondeo 
from Széviw. But these senses 
do not suit tondeo. 

Tonitru, thunder. 
tonitum. 

Tono, to thunder. ‘ A rovos, 
sonus intentus et vehemens.” F. 
That is, from tovow, trove. Ff 


Fr. dopsyé, 


Fr. tono, 


Wachter refers Germ. ton, 
sound, to elvw, to strike. ‘That 
is, from pf. mid. rélove. He 


mentions Celt. t6n, sound ; An- 
glo-Sax. dynan, Scand. dona, to 
utter a sound.” 


1 Explained by the Delphin: “ To- 
mentum Circense appellatur ex concisis 
arundinibus paludis.” 

? Al. from rovOpvtw or rovOpiw. 


TOP AT? 
Tonsa, the blade of an oar ; an 
oar. For tunsa, (somewhat as 
Soboles for Suboles,) fr. tundo. 
Qua aqua funsa est. As xan 
from xdxtw, xomm. FY Or tonsa 
is a branch of oak, &c. lopped 
off and made into an_ oar. 
Horace: ‘ Duris ilex tonsa 
bipennibus.” §] Or some un- 
derstand tondeo here to cut, and 
tonsa ‘* qua aqua tonsa est” 1. e. 
secta. 
Tonsille, 
Tonsor, a barber. 
deo, tondsum, tonsum. 
Tonstrina, a barber's shop. 
Fr. tonstrum, and this from 
tondeo, tonsum, as Claudo, 
Clausum, Claustrum. 
Tonus, a tone, accent. .Tdvos. 
Toparcha, the governor of a 
district. Tomépyns. 
Topazon, a topaz. 
Arab. topaz. : 
Toper, Topper, immediately. 
And, like ray, perhaps. Toper 
1. e. toper’, from toto opere: as 
Magnopere is Magno-opere. 
Hence also we have totper’, 


Fy, ton- 


Toratsoy. 


topper’. 
Topia, figures cut in trees. 
Whence fopiarius, one who 


makes such figures and devices, 
one who makes pictures with 
trees. Vossius: ‘‘ Some derive 
topia fr. réwos, a place: as re- 
presenting certain places or 
spots. But'others refer it better 
to roma, cords; for shrubs, after 
being plaited or braided to re- 
present figures, they bound to- 
gether with cords, Some think 
that the figures represented 
cords.” J Perhaps in this word 
there is an Adolic change of K 
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to T,as Tivos was the same as 
Keivos. ‘Then topia was from a 
word xomea or xomeie fr, xortw, 
fut. 2. xorw, to cut. Y Or K is 
changed to P, as in luPus from 
A0Kos. Then topia is from a 
word téxia or toxeia, fr. tTéxe, 
téroxa; whence revyw, to create, 
frame, invent. 

Topica, topics. Tomine. 

Topicé, the art of finding ar- 
guments on any question. To- 

7 
Th, 

Toral, the furniture (tori) of 
a bed, a blanket, &c. 

Torculum, Torcilar, a wine 
or oil-press, A large vat in 
which the grapes or olives to be 
pressed were laid. For tor- 
guulum fr. torqueo. As Quum, 
Cim. 

Toreuma, a vase chased or 
embossed. Tépevpe. 

Tormentum, a machine for 
hurling stones, darts, &c. For 
torquimentum or torsimentum 
fr. torqueo, torsi, hurl. Also, 
the dart thrown. Alsoa twisted 
rope or cord, fr. torgueo, I 
twist. Also, the punishment of 
the rack, torture; and the 
machine of torture. Fr. torqueo, 
I put on the rack. Hence any 
torture, torment, or violent pain, 

Tormina, a painful wringing 
or griping of the bowels. Fr. 
tormen, for torquimen or torsi- 
men, (like Momen, Nomen,) fr. 
torqueo, torsi. 

Torno, 1 turn round with a 
lathe, turn, polish. Togvéw, top- 
va. 

Tornus, a lathe or turner’s 
wheel. Téovos. 


To: dsus, muscular, sinewy, 
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strong. Having strong (toros) 
sinews. 
Torpedo, the cramp-fish, 


which benumbs those who touch 
it, Fr. torpeo. 

Torpeo, 1 am torpid, motion- 
less. Torpeo is to have the 
blood curdled and stiff, and is 
fr. tpopéw (transp. toppéw) fir. 
tétoopa pf. mid. of tpedw, to 
coagulate, whence rgopadrls, 
curd, cheese. J Al. from tap- 
few, | am dismayed. Properly, 
I am stupefied with fear. Hence 
tarpeo, then torpeo, as pOrrus 
fr. rApéov, and perhaps cOrdis 
from xAgdiez. {] Some consider 
torpeo to mean properly to be 
motionless through extacy of 
pleasure, and to come fr. térop- 
na pf. mid. of réerm, to delight ; 
whence topréw, 1 am delighted. 
Horace: “ Vel cim Pausiaca 
torpes, insane, tabella.” 

Torqueo, | turn, bend, twist, 
wind ; turn round, whirl round, 
whirl. I twist the limbs of ano- 
ther on a rack, rack, torture, 
afflict, torment. I throw, hurl, 
properly said of whirling round 
a sling and then throwing from 
it. Fr. reoréw, I turn; AXol. 
Tpoxéw, transp. topxéw. As from 
Aci[Iw, AeiKw, is hQUi. YF Or 
fr. ro9~05, a wheel ; whence tgo- 
xéw, | whirl as a wheel; transp. 
TOpyEw. 

Torguis, a chain for the neck, 
a collar; a collar to yoke oxen 
with; a wreath. Fr. torqueo, 
to twist, twine. So Gr. otpen- 
ros fr. orgégw, eotpenras. 

Torrens fluvius, unda, and 
torrens simply, a torrent. Fr. 
torreo. Dacier: ‘* Quod prop- 
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ter rapiditatem exestuat.” As 
Fretum is from Ferveo.' 
Torreo, | dry up, parch. As 
Gappew is for bagcéw from bépw, 
télapoas; so torreo is for torseo 
fr. tipow, tétopcas, to parch. 
q. Al. from égw, rélograi, to 
make hot. @ Al. from régow, 
téppw, as pOndus from pEndo, 
extOrris from tErra.  Wach- 
ter mentions Belg. dor, dorre, 
Suec. torr, Germ. durr, dry. 
Torris, a firebrand. Fr. tor- 
veo. As scorched or dried up. 
Tortudsus, intricate, _ per- 
plexed. Fr. tortus. As having 
many windings. Or as having 
many folds, as Complicated 
from Plico, 
Tortus, twisted. Fr. torqueo, 
whence torgst, torsi, tortum. 
Torus, a rope or cord. A 
small cylindrical ornament about 
the base of a column, round and 
oblong like a rope. A fibre, 
sinew, muscle which is a small 
thread or string. So Gr. sévos 
is a rope, and a sinew or muscle. 
Hence, like Nervus, torus is put 
for strength. Torus is fr. ré- 
topa pf. mid. of reipw, whence 
sopos, which might mean any- 
thing round. See Teres. Or 
for fonus, (as woNd, moRa; de- 
_ Nos, diRus) fr. révog, a rope. 
Torus, a couch, mattress, 
bed ; the marriage bed, marriage. 
“Fr. torus, signifying anything 
round, and specially grass or 


1 Torrentis has been deduced fr. rpo- 
xéeis, whirling as a wheel ; gen. tpoxdev- 
70S, TpoXOUYTOS, transp. TopxovvyTos, Top- 
povvros, whence torrentis, as‘ Placenta 
from TAakotvros. 


- Codex. 
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reed twisted into rope on which 
the ancients strewed skins or 
coverlets.” Ainsw. See Torus 
above. ‘ Quia lecti tenderen- 
tur toris i.e. funibus.” V. ¥ 
Or for storus, (as Soarrw, Fal- 
lo,) fr. cropéw, oropw, to strew. 
Juvenal: ‘‘ Sylvestrem montana 
torum cim STERNERET uxor 
Frondibus et culmis vicinarum- 
que ferarum Pellibus.” 

Torvus, grim, stern. Fr. tau- 
rus, whence taurivus, (as Cadi- 
vus,) faurvus, torvus, as Caudex, 
Having the counte- 
nance ofa bull. The Greeks say 
Tavondov émiBarcrev. GY Al. from 
torsum, whence forsivus, torvus. 


Having the countenance dis- 


torted and unnatural. J Al. 
for tervus for ferrivus fr. terreo. 
As pOndus from pEndo. 

Tot, so many. Fr. récce, 
torre, torr. See Quot. 

Toties, so often. Fr. tot. So 
Quoties. 

Totus, as many, as great. Fr. 
tot. Or contr. from rocodros. 

Totus, whole, entire. Fr. tot. 
That is, so much as there is of 
anything. Czesar: ‘ Naves to- 
t@ facte ex arbore.” ‘That is, 
quantum fuit navium, tantum 
factum est ex arbore. ¥ Or 
from tocotrT0s, contr. to TovTos. 
q Al. from +o adr, tadrd, the 
thing itself, the very thing, undi- 
minished, unmutilated. AT into 
O, as in Caudex, Codex. 

Toxicum, poison. Toksxev. 

Trabalis, as large as a beam. 
Fr. trabs, trabis. 

Trabea, a kind of toga, adorn- 
ed with stripes of purple which 
ran across it like (¢rabes) beams. 
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Trabs, trabis, a beam, rafter. 
A meteor in shape like a beam, 
like Gr. 80x03. Trabs for tra- 
bes, which Ennius has. Trabes 
fr. teague, traphes, (as dds, 
vulpeS,) ¢rabes, as a.@w, am Bo. 

Trachia, the windpipe. Tpa- 
KE. ; 

Tracta, a handful of spun 
wool. Fr. traho (tractum) la- 
nam, to spin.! 

Tractabilis, which may be 
handled, managed ; manageable, 
tractable. Fr. tracto. 

Tractatus, a tract. 
to, to discourse of. =» 

Tractim, without intermis- 
sion, Fr. traho, tractum. By 
perpetually drawing on. 

Tracto, I drag. Fr. traho, 
tractum. See ‘Traho. 

Tracto, I touch, feel, handle; 
I take in hand, undertake, ma- 
nage, have the management of, 
busy myself about. I practice, 
exercise a profession.. I dis- 
course of, speak or write con- 
cerning a topic, as we say To 
HANDLE.asubject. I cultivate 
the soil, i. e. manage it. I tease 
or dress wool, 1. e. manage it. 
Also, I treat, behave to. Ci- 
cero: ‘‘ Me summa simulatione 
amoris insidiosissimé ¢ractavit.” 
So we say To handle. Shak- 
speare: “‘ Talbot, my life, my 


Fy. trac- 


1 “Tn panificiod tracta sunt partes fa- 
rinz manibus bene agitate et subacte et 
in longum tract@ in modum membrana- 
rum, ut ea agitatione melius fermententur. 
Nam trahere panem apud Plinium est 
subigere. Apud Apicium ¢tracta est ge- 
nus quoddam placente in modum mem- 
brane facte, deinde concise.” F. Traho 
here is to draw out, 
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joy, again return’d ! How wert 
thou HANDLED, being prison- 
er?” Tracto is referred to traho, 
tractum. ‘That is, traho ad me, 
tango. Or trahois here to draw 
the hand backwards and _ for- 
wards on asurface. Or is éracto 
for dracto fr. dpacow, Sedpaxtas, 
I take hold of? Tracto is also 
to move or affect. Cicero: 
«* Hujus eloquentiz est tractare 
animos.” ‘hat 1s, to manage 
them, direct them, tractabiles 
facere. Or tracto 1s traho ad 
me et allicio. 

Tractus, a serpent’s drawing 

_on of its length of body. Also, 
any thing drawn out long or fine. 
A protraction. Any spot of 
ground of long or wide extent, a 
spot, place, tract, region. The 
extent or space occupied by any- 
thing, Claudian: ‘* Coelitibus 
ordine sedes Prima datur: trac- 
tum proceres tenuere secundum 
fEquorei.” See Traho. 

Tractus. Tracta oratio, a 
smooth fluent style. ‘* Conti- 
nuata et extensa zequabili cursu.” 

Trado, I give over, consign, 
deliver. For transdo. Cesar: 
‘‘ Parte jam obsidum transdité.” 
So Traduco. 

Tradiico, 1 expose to ridicule 
or contempt, traduce. For 
transduco. Criminals were led 
through the Forum, bearing the 
causes of their condemnation 
written on their necks. 
~ Traganus, a pig resembling 
(tpdéyov) a goat. 

Tragémata, sweetmeats. Tea- 
Vipura. 

Tragicus, pertaming to trage- 
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dy; sublime, lofty; cruel, atro- 
cious, as forming a good subject 
of tragedy. Teayinds. 


Tragedia, a twagedy. Tpa- 
yoota. 

Tragedus, a tragic actor. 
Teuyudds. 


Tragopan: See Appendix. 

Tragula, a kind of Javelin. 
Fr. trajicio, traicio, whence 
tratcula, tracula, tragula. Ce- 
sar: “ Neque ullum TELUM 
per pactiones  colloquentium 
transciebatur.” Or trajicio 
is to transfix. ‘ee 

Tragila, a dragnet. Fr. tra- 
ho, whence trahicula, tracula, 
tragula. See above. 

Tragus, the smell of the arm- 
pits. Fr. tpéyos, a goat. 

Traha, Trahea, a sledge. Fr. 
traho. 

Traho, 1 draw, drag. For 
traveho for transveho. Traxi 
for travexi; Tractum for tra- 
vectum. YJ Or from dpaye fut. 
2. of dpacow, [ seize. Or from 
a verb dpayew, pave, formed 
from d2deaya pf. of Spaccm.? 

Trajicio, 1 cast or throw 
over. For transjicio. Also, I 
ferry over, make to pass over, 
- Here jacio has the sense of 

Mitto. 

Trama, a web. * Quodd inter 
stamen et subtemen trameat.” 
F.  ** Quod trameat inter filum 
et filum mutua superequitatio- 
ne.” Scaliger. ‘{ Or for tra- 
hima, fr. traho, as Glubo, Glu- 
bima, Gluma. ‘The Latins say 
trahere lanam. 


st 


' The Anglo-Sax. dragan, Suec. draga, 
to drag, draw, Wachter refers to traho. 


tym. 
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-Trames, itis, a cross-way, by- 
path; any path. Fr. trameo. 
Qui trameat, i. e. trangmeat. 
Trans is over, across, then cross- 
wise, as in Transversus. J Al. 
for trahimes fr. traho. As 
"Ayud from "Ay», and some- 
what as Oizy from Olw, Oicw, 
Oives. Virgil: “ Qua te DuciT 
via.” Compare mes in Fomes. 

Trano, 1 swim over. For 
transno. 

Tranquillus: See Appendix. 

Trans, over, across. Fr, é- 
pay, says Haigh. As Obs for Ob. 
Rather, from zégav és, whence 
mpavs, then tpdvs, as vice versa 
AiTPa became AiIPa, whence 
hBRa. From cllvdée was 
sTudeo. ¥ Al. from recy, to 
perforate. 

Transcribo, 1 copy. That 
is, | write so as to bring over 
from one surface to another. 

Transenna, lattice-work, trel- 
lis, Vossius: “ Fr. transeo.” 
Because the woodwork crosses 
itself. Trans, as in Transver- 
sus. Or because we see through 
it, contrarily to what we do in a 
solid surface.” Nonius takes 
transenna to be awindow. He 
means, says Vossius, not any 
window, but a trellised one. 
‘‘ Transenna is also a_ net, 
snare. As made of cross string 
orrope. Hence deceit, treach- 
ery. Per transennam aspicere, 
is to look at in a cursory man- 
ner, and seems taken from ven- 
ders who expose their goods 


2 « From tpdw, I perforate ; rpalve, 
Tpave, Tpdvow, (as”Opw, “Opow) whence 
tpavotvds.” Scheide. 

3 P 
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through a lattice-work, to avoid 
their being handled by every one 
who passes by.” F," 

Transgressor, one who (érans- 
greditur) goes beyond the limits 
of the law, a transgressor. 

Transigo, 1 complete. That 
is, 1 drive right through, Or 
ago is here to perform, and 
trans is used metaphorically. 

Translatitie, negligently. 
** Quasi ut vulgo et passim so- 
let.” F. See Translatitius. 

Translatitius, copied out and 
brought over from one surface 
to another; borrowed, not new. 
Hence, common, ordinary. Fr. 
translatum. 

Transtrum, a crbss-beam ex- 
tending from wall to wall, joist. 
Fr. transeo, transitum, whence 
transitrum, transtrum. Also, 
a bench in a ship for rowers, 
which extends from side to side. 
Some derive éranstrum in this 
sense from paves, a bench ; 
whence Opavifw, rebpdniotas, Goce 
vioTooy, Opavorteoy. 


* In a fragment of Sallust quoted by 
Macrobius, transenna is of dubious mean- 
ing: ‘¢ Preterea cum sedenti in éransen- 
n@ demissum victorie simulacrum cum 
machinato strepitu tonitruum coronam 
capiti imponebat,” &c. Nonius supports 
his interpretation of window by this pas- 
sage. He omits ‘‘in;” and so does Ser- 
vius, who understands transenna to mean 
here ‘‘ extenso fune.’’ Forcellini thus 
accounts for this meaning: ‘* Duct& for- 
tasse similitudine a transenna, qua rete 
significat, que funibus extensis tendeba- 
tur.” But Vossius thus: ‘ Fateor érans- 
ennam esse ostium circi unde quadrige 
emitterentur. Sed hoc ed factum quod 
esset cancellatum. Hec circi transenna 
dimittebatur fune. Transenna est nara- 
xpnorixas funis ille quo demisso trans- 
enna aperiebatur.”’ 
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Transversus, athwart. Trans, 
over, across, whence cross-wise. 

Trapétum, an oil-press. Tpa- 
BHTOV. 


Trapézita, a banker. Tpa- 
metitns. 

Trapezophorum, a statue 
supporting a table. Tpamefoge- 
pov. 

Traulizi, she lisps. Teav- 
Aiess. 


Trebax, skilled in the ways 
of the world, cunning. - TeiBaé. 
_ Lréchédipna, a word of va- 
rious interpretation occurring in 
Juvenal 3, 67. See Rupert 
and Gifford. It is the Greek 


TOE edeimve. 

Lrédécim, thirteen. Tres de- 
cem. 

Treis, Tres, Tris, three. 
Tpeis. 


Tremissis, a coin worth a 
third part of a golden solidus. 
‘ Casaubon rightly observes 
that the word is formed without 
analogy from fres and assis: 
while semissis preserves its ana- 
logy, formed from semi and 
assis.” F, 

Tremo, I tremble, fear, Tpé- 
pw. 

Trépido, I hurry 
fear. Fr. trepidus. 

Trépidus, hastening with fear 
and alarm, alarmed. T'repide 
res, things full of fear and 
alarm. Fr. trepo, as Frigidus, 
Gelhdus. Festus: “ Trepit, 
vertit. Unde trepido, trepida- 
tio, quia turbatione MENS VER- 
Titur.” Or fr. reer, to 
turn; whence tpéeropas, to flee 
in battle; then to flee, hurry 
away In confusion. 


through 


Tb ee 


Tres, three. Tpeig.* 

Tressis, the weight or value 
of three asses. From tres as- 
ses. 

Triarti, old soldiers of ap- 
proved valor who formed the 
third line in battle. ° Fr. tres, 
tria. 

Tribas, fricans foemina. 
Bas. 

Tribon, a thread-bare cloak, 
TeiBuv. 

Lribrachys, a foot like tribu- 
lis. = TeiBearyus. 

Tribulatio, anguish. -Pun- 
gent as a (tribulus) thorn. 

Tribulum, a threshing-ma- 
chine. Fr. tero, to bruise; 
whence teribulum, treibulum, 
trtbulum. J TeiBodros also is a 
kind of threshing-machine, 

Tribulus, a kind of thorn. 
An instrument with spikes used 
in war to impede the progress 
of cavalry. TpiBorcs. 

Tribunal, the seat (tribuni) 
of the tribune where he gives 
sentence. Any seat where sen- 
tence is given. Any high place. 

Tribunus, a tribune, a magis- 
trate who first was set over 
each (tribus) tribe, But Pom- 
ponius gives as a reason that the 
tribunes were created by the 
vote (tribuum) of the tribes. 
The term was afterwards widely 
extended to any president or 
officer, as in Tribuni erarii, 
Lribunj militares, Tribuni ple- 
bis, &c. 

Tribuo, 


Tpi- 


[ assign, bestow. 


* « Armor. tri, Anglo-Sax. thry, &c.” 
Ww. 
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Forcellini: “ Fr. tribus. For 
it was formerly said of those 
things which were given to the 
people (a tribubus) by the 
tribes.” But Forcellini thus . 
derives Tribus: ‘ Either be- 
cause Romulus divided the peo- 
ple into three parts, or because 
the Tribes paid tribute.” So 
here is the circular argument. 
If Tribus is from tribuo, tribuo 
is probably from reiBw, fut. 2. 
TpiBe or reiBew, | triturate, and 
so split and divide. Cicero has 
‘‘rem universam ftribuere in 
partes,” 

Tribus, a tribe. Fr. tribuo, 
whence dat. tribui. From pay- 
ing tribute. GJ Or fr. rpirros, 
the third part of an Athenian 
tribe: Mol. teimnts, spits, 
whence t¢tribus. As AiTpa 
through AiZIge became liBra. 
Or fr. tpiros, third; whence 
teinos, tribus. Y Al. from res- 
guyc, divided into three parts ; 
whence rpipts, tribus, as apDw, 
ain Bo. 

Tributum, money levied on 
the people. Fr. tribuo. That 
is, a levy cf money divided 
among the people, éributum in 
capita. Cicero: ‘‘ Ommis vis 
loquendi in duas tributa est 
partes.” The Greeks say $¢pos 
fr. Gépw, mwépopa. Y] Some de- 
rive it from tributim. Quod 
datum est per ¢ribus. 

Trica, trifles, fooleries, toys. 
Martial joins trice with Apne: 
«Sunt aAPina& triceque et si 
quid vilius istis.’ Pliny thus 
derives both: ‘* Diomedes ibi 
delevit gentes Monadorum Dar- 
dorumque, et urbes duas qua 
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cam.” Trice are also hin- 
drances, embarassments. ‘‘ Be- 
cause trifles impede one who is 
seriously engaged.” F. But 
Nonius says that ¢rice are hairs 
or threads which entangle the 
feet of cocks. And thus trice 
is referred to tpivec, hairs. 
Or from a word tpuyai same as 
tpoyea, rags, shreds. Or from 
tpuyw, to annoy. { Wachter 
refers trice to the Northern 
trega, to delay. ] What, if 
trice is for teric@, 1. e. res te- 
rice? . Terice -bemg formed 
from tero,as Amice from Amo, 
And tero being taken for tero 
tempus, to wear away the time, 
delay. As diargiBw is to loiter, 
to put off, to retard. 

Tricéni, thirty. Fr. triginta, 
whence triginteni, trigeni, tri- 


ceni. So Viceni. 
Tricésimus, thirtieth. For 
triciesimus fr. tricies. Or for 


trigesimus for trigintesimus fr. 
triginta. We have Vicesimus 
and Vigesimus. 

Trichila: See Appendix, 

Trichilum, a vessel with three 
spouts. Fr. rpiveaoy, the E of 
the second syllable being neg- 
lected. 

Trichorum, a house divided 
into three apartments. Telyw- 
pov. 
Tricies, Trigies, thirty times. 
Fr. triginta, whence triginties, 
contracted trigies, soft tricies. 
Or from triginties is trities, tri- 
cles. 

Triclinium, a couch which 
held three persons, for reclining 
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on at supper. 
ping in. TosxAinov. 

Trico, -a  shuffler, rogue. 
“¢ One who invents (¢ricas) hin- 
drances to paying his debts.” 
F. But trico seems to mean 
rather a contentious person, one 
who quarrels (de ¢riczs) about 
trifles. 

Tricolum, a period consisting 
of three members. TpixwAov. 

Tricor, | make use of (éric@) 
hindrances, evasions, subter- 
fuges. Or ftricor is tricas 
loquor, [ speak silly things, 
make silly and trifling excuses 
and evasions. Wachter re- 
fers to Germ, triegen, to de- 
ceive. 

Tridens, a three pronged 
fork or spear, a trident. Fr. 
tres, tria, and dens. 

Triduum, for the space of 
three days. Fr. tres, tria, and 


A room for sup- 


dies. See Biduum. 
Triens, the third part of any- 
thing. The third part: of an 


As, four ounces. Fr. tres, tria. 
Triéris, a trireme. —Tpsjons. 
Triétéris, the space of three 

years. A triennial festival. 

Tosernpis. 

Trifur, a great thief. Fr, 
tres, tria. So the Greeks said 
Tpiaaicros, Tpixupia, Tproddrsos, 
Tpipaxaica.. So the French 
‘T'rés is very. 

Triga, a chariot drawn by 
three horses. So Biga. . 

Trigesies, thirty times. Ap- 
parently for trigintesies fr. tri- 
ginta. 

Trigéstmus, same as tricesi- 
mus, and put for it, or for ¢r- 
gentesimus. 
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Trigies: See Tricies. 
Triginta, thirty. I's. tres, 
éria, and ginta. See Viginti. 
Trigon, dnis, a ball tossed by 
three persons forming a triangle, 
From a Greek word tpiyuv, or 
from érigonus. 
Trigonus, triangular. Tpiywvos. 
Trigonus, ‘Trigon, onis, a 
fish called otherwise pastinaca 
marina. ‘Fr, rpiyav,  dvos. 
From its noise: fr. rpifw, (fut. 
2. rpsya), strido.” F. « For try- 
gonus fr. tevyav, dvos.” V. 
Trimus, of three years. 
Bimus. 
Trivus, three. Like Binus. 
Triones, ploughing oxen. For 
teriones fr. tero. Or fr. tplay 
participle of tpiw, whence rpiBw. 
Also, the greater and the lesser 
Bears. For each Bear repre- 
sents a waggon and oxen. 
Triplex, icis, three-fold. 
tres, tria, and plico. 
Tripudio, 1 leap, dance. For 
terripudio, terripedio. Terram 
pede percutio. J Al. from tres, 
tria, and pedis. Horace : “ Gau- 
det invisam pepulisse fossor Ter 
pede terram.’ J Al. for tripuvio 
for terripuvio, terram pavio. 
Tripudium, a dancing, leap- 
ing. See Tripudio, Also, a 
rebounding of the food dropt by 
birds in taking the omens. Some 
understand it merely of the food 
dropping to the ground, for ¢er- 
ripuvium, fr. terram pavio, to 
strike the ground. 
Tripus, odis, a three-legged 
stool. Teimous, od05. 
Triquétrus, triangular. Ains- 
worth: ‘“ For triquadrus, [fr. 
quadrus, square], 1. e. quadratus 


See 


Fr. 


whence ¢trivi. 
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in tres angulos.”” Rather, from 
teixa, in three parts; and gpa, 
a base. As being as it were 
divided into three parts which 
are bases. 

Triscurria, great buffoone- 
ries. Fr, tri, asin Trifur; and 
scurra. 

Tristis, sad. Fr. reuoris, 
(as ¢pyw, frigo,)  afilict- 
ed; formed from rérpucras pp. 
of tpdw, to vex, afflict. Donne- 
gan explains Teter by affliction. 
So fristis is also vexed, angry. 
In an active sense rpyctog might 
mean one who distresses or af- 
flicts, and ftristis is noxious, 
baneful; cruel, hard, severe. 
Hence grave, serious. Applied 
to the taste, tristis is painful, 
disagreeable, harsh, bitter, &c. 
As Lupines are derived from 
Auréw fron their bitter taste. 
Applied to the touch, ¢rastis is 
rough, shaggy. 

Tritavus, a  great-grandfa- 
ther’s great-grandfather, Fr. 
rpiros, third. As Gr. tpiranmos, 

Triticum, wheat. Varro: 
“Quod ¢ritum est ex spicis.” 
But, as the termination is Greek, 
perhaps it is from a word tpu- 
vixov formed fr. tpdw, térputas, 
in the same sense. 

Triton, a sea god, Teitwy. 

Tritonis, Pallas. Tpsrwvis. 

Trituéra, threshing. Fr. tero, 
tritum. So Natura. 

Tritus, bruised. Fr. trio, 
Trio fr. tpiw, 
whence rpi6w.  Téew, tepiw, 
Toiw, Tpibw. 

Trivia, Diana. As presiding 
over (érivia) the high ways. So 
in Greek Toiodiris. 
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Trivialis, common. As ap- 
pertaining to (trivium) a iplace 
where three ways met, and so 
common. 

Triumphus, a triumph. Fr. 
OpiauBoc,' whence thriamphus, 
(as Fascino from Bacxava); tri- 
amphus, triumphus. Or Opbep- 
Bos was first changed to Op/ouBos, 
as Qpacds, Aol. dpocds. ‘Then 
we have thriombus, triombus, 
triumbus, triumphus. 

Trixago, Trissago, 

Troch@us, a trochee, a foot 
like rpayé. Teoyveaios. 

Tréchilus, a wren. Todx1- 
dog. Also, a round ring in the 
juttings of pillars. Doubtless 
from tpoxidos, fr. tpexw, Térgo- 
xa, tO run, ro run round. 

Trochlea, a pulley, windlass. 
Fr. teoyiAéa or reoyiAale. 

Lrochus,a hoop. Tpoxds. 

Troja, a kind of exercise 
supposed to have resembled our 
ults and tournaments. Virgil: 
‘* Hunc morem, hos cursus, at- 
que hec certamina primus As- 
canius, longam muris cim cin- 
geret Albam, Retulit et priscos 
docuit celebrare Latinos, Quo 
puer ipse modo, secum quo 
Troia pubes, Albani docuere 
suos: hinc maxima porro Acce- 
pit Roma, et patrium servavit 


1 Plutarch has robs mpocaryopevopvous 


map aitois (the Romans) é@pidpBous. 
Parkhurst hence concludes that @pfapos 
was formed from triumphus. The Reader 
will determine this, In the mean time 
OpiauBos may, I conceive, be derived 
from rpidarw, (taken in the sense of Tpt- 
dfw,) fut. 2. tpiaB, whence tplaBos, 
tplauBos, OptayBous. Compare “lauBos 
from ‘ldarw, lapo. 
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honorem. Trojaque nunc, pueri 
Trojanum dicitur agmen.” 

Tropat, wmds blowing from 
the sea. Tporain. “* Tropeus is 
one who does a shrewd turn, and 
runs away when he has done.” 
Ainsw. From teozetiog. 

Tropaum, Tropheum, a tro- 
phy. Tpdmauov. 

Tropicus, tropical. Meta- 
phorical. Tgomxes. Tropica, 
changes. Tpomina. 

Tropis. “Gr. redme is the 
sink of a ship. Hence ¢tropis 
is taken for the bottom of a 
flazon, and hence for vapid 
wine at the bottom of a flagon.” 


Tropus, a rhetorical figure, 
Tpdmos. 

Trosstlus. Dacier: <‘ The 
old Glosses on Persius say: 
‘ Trossulum was a town of 
Etruria, which was taken by the 
Roman Equites or Knights with- 
out the aid of the infantry, 
Hence the Equites were called 
Trossuli.’ Pliny says the same, 
and adds that the Trossuli, as a 
name for the Equites, did not 
remain in use much after the 
time of Gracchus. For the am- 
biguity of the word, which sig- 
mified also delicate and soft, be- 
came felt as a term of disgrace, 
From the Greek revocds, deli- 
cate, soft, as Salmasius well 
observes. Seneca: ‘ Idem quod 
faciam quod trossudi-isti et ju- 
venes. Here -trossudi are not 
the knights, but delicate and 
luxurious men. Nonius says they 
were named from forosuli. ‘The 
Glossographer explains trusudus 
6 éy mined mayus.” Forcellini un- 
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derstands the passage in Seneca 
‘de jactantibus nobilitatem et 
divitias, ‘Urojugenis, ‘Croiadibus, 
delicatam et mollem vitam a- 
gentibus.” The words “ ‘Tro- 
jugenis, ‘Troiadibus ” may lead 
us to think that Jrossuli is a 
diminutive of Tros, Trojan: i.e. 
paltry fellows who aped nobility, 
and wished to trace their senea- 
logy to the Trojans. And in truth 
many of these stories about 
towns and battles, with which 
the old etymologists abound, 
are greatly to be suspected. 

Trua,a ladle. Fr. red," to 
rub or wear. So from topiw 
(allied to rpdw) is rogdvy, a ladle. 

Tructdo, 1 massacre. Fr. 
truciter cedo, whence trucedo, 
trucido like Occido. 4 Al. 
from trucis simply. 

Tructa, a trout. Fr. rpax- 
7s, a trout; properly, a rave- 
nous eater. Tpaxrys, says 
Schneider, is not found in this 
sense in ancient authors. 

Tructilentus, savage, grim. 
Fr. trux, trucis. As Lutulen- 
tus, Turbulentus. 

Trudis, a stake or pole for 
pushing or thrusting. Fr. ¢ru- 
do. 

Triudo, 1 thrust, shove. Fr. 
tpdoyv formed fr. tpdw, to vex, 
molest. Hence, to justle, 
shove. 

Trulla, a ladle, spoon; a 
trowel. Fr. trua, whence truu- 
la, truilla, (as ‘Turtur, Turturis, 
Turturula, Turturilla), érudla. 
Trulia was also an earthern cup 


1 Whence rpvxe, tpiors, Kc. 
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or mug. Perhaps, as being in 
its form. Forcellini describes 
trulla, a ladle, as‘*‘ concha ma- 
nubriata.” =_Donnegan says: 
“ TovBdrlov, a small bowl or 
dish; dimin. of rpiW, revBés, a 
‘drinking-cup.” From — rpuBic 
then might have been (rubuda, 
trubla, trulla. Trulla is used 
also for a pan to put fire in, 
and a chamberpot. From the 
form. 

Trulleum, a bowl or basin. 
As being in the form of a trul- 
la. “ 

Trullisso, I lay on plaster 
(trulla) with a trowel. 

Trunco, | maim, mangle. 
For truco, (as Lingo, &c.) fr. 
tevxw, I afflict. Hesychius ex- 
plains tpdyev by Qbeipev. Or 
tpdxw is here to perforate, from 
tpdw, whence tpuraw, tedpe, 
tevpariz, And hence to wound, 
hke ted which is allied to 
tpdw: and so tpatw, whence 
spade. ( Al. from truz, 
trucis. Truciter tracto. 

Truncus, maimed. Fr. trun- 
co. 

Truncus, a tree (¢runcus) dis- 
membered of its roots and 
branches, the stump, stock, 
trunk. So the body without 
the limbs. Also, a branch cut 
off from the trunk. Anda dolt, 
dunce, as senseless as a stock. 
q << From = ctpéyvos, (tpevyos,) 
which in Hesychius is the same 
as éruncus,” says Vossius. But 
tpéxyvos is explained by Donne- 
gan “a bough, twig, branch, 
shoot.” 


2 See Donnegan on Tépw. 
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Trusus, pushed. Fr. trudo, 
trudsum. 

Trutina, a 
lance. Fr. tguravy. 
x Ava, machIna. 

Trux, tricis, cruel, savage, 
severe ; ofa savage countenance, 
grim, fierce. Fr. spugw fut. of 


steel yard, ba- 
As pa- 


tpuxw, to distress, afflict. See 
Tristis.? 
Tryblium, a dish. TpoBarov. 


Lu, you. Fr. 7d, Aéolic form 
of od. ‘ Pers. tu, Dutch and 
Germ. du.” W. 

Tuba, a trumpet. Fr. xrdzos, 
a sound; or xtuzH#, to sound. 
q Al. from tubus, a pipe, tube. 
In Vitruvius tuba is the pipe of 
an hydraulic machine. 

Tuber, a swelling ; a knob, 
hard excrescence; a truffle or 
mushroom. Fr. tumeo, whence 
tumiber, tuber. As Facio, Fa- 
ciber, Faber. So Verber. 
“From Hebr. tabur.” Tt. 

Tuber, ——— 

Tubicen, a trumpeter. 
tubé canit. As Fidicen. 

Tuburcinor, 1 eat greedily. 
Fr. scéBapsc, a dish served at 
dessert. Like Sermocinor. Al. 
for tubercinor fr. tuber, a mush- 
room. ‘That is, | feast greedily 
on the TuBagis or on mushrooms. 

Tubus : See Appendix. 

Ticétum, a kind of sausage. 
For tudicetum fr. tudo, tundo, 
whence fudes. As being brayed 
or pounded. Compare Face- 
tus. 


Qui 


1 Al. from Tpaxis, rough ; whence 
TPAXS, TPAE 5 or Tpuxs, Tpvé. { Al. from 
pnt, a Thracian. See Tum. 


TRU——TUG 


Tudes, a mallet. 
tundo. 

Tudito, 1 thump, strike. Fr. 
tundo, tunditum, tuditum. 

Tueor, | look at steadfastly, 
gaze on. Also, 1 look to, at- 
tend to, watch over, guard,. pre- 
serve. T'uor still exists, and is 
fr. ruw, whence ticxw, titicxw, 
whence titdcxoyes, 1 aim at an 
object. Schultens: ‘ Titdc- 
xeodas was with the ancient 
Latins tui, intui,. and afterwards 
tueri, intuert.”  Tdéw is allied to 
Taw, Tew, telvw. Virgil: * Ocu- 
los pariter telumque_ tetendit.” 
From rdw is also tuyxévw, [ aim 
at, hit, hit upon, light upon. So 
frat Bate, { aim at, 1s Badr, I 


Fr. tude, 


look at. | Al. from Gecomcs, 
Qeopar 
Tufa. Forcellini: “ Legi- 


tur tanquam nomen signi mili- 
taris apud Vegetium. Sed pro- 
fecto barbariem sapit, et est a 
Latio amandandum.” Faccio- 
lau: “ Erant tufa, Gr. rod¢a 
vel tovdia, apices cassidi vel 
gale inserti, ex Indicorum 
boum candis facti, ut probat 
Ducang, At Lydus nos docet 
lanceas fuisse promissis jubis 
ornatas, quas Romani jubas, 
Barbari autem, nonnihil cor- 
rupta voce, tufas vocant.” After 
noticing ‘the . Anglo-Sax. top, 
Icel. topper, Engl, top and tuft, 
Wachter observes that the By- 
zantine writers call the tuft of a 
helmet rot¢x from the Saxon, 
and adds: ‘ Inde Latino-bar- 
baris tufa genus vexilli ex con- 
fertis plumarum globis.” 
Tugurium, a cottage, hut. 
For togurium, (as nUimide from 


TUI—-TUN 


vOwcedes, &c.) fr. réroya pf. mid. 
of réyw, to cover. See Toga. 

Tut: See Sui. 

» Tuli, 1 bore; I bore up, 
raised. Fr, tolo, whence ¢etoli, 
tetuli, tuli. See Tollo. 

Tulhanum, a part of the com- 
mon prison at Rome, as added, 
says Festus, by Servius Tullius. 

Tum, then; besides, and. 
From rv, (as 0AON, dolUM,) 
1. €. xara Toy (1, €. ToUTOY) spdvoy. 
So Donnegan explains ta to 
mean “ then” in Il. y, 158, and 
Od. », 501. Compare Tam. 
{ Al. from tios, ri’. 

Tumba,atomb. Fr, réiuBos, 
or rather fr. tdx8e which is in 
the Glosses. 

Tumeo, l swell; 1 am proud, 
Fr. xtw, pp. xéxvuoi, whence a 
verb xuzew, ALol. trupew, as Kei- 
yogisin Atolic Tivoc, andas many 
derive Telum from KyaAov, Holic 
Thao. From xéxuuas in fact 
xia, a wave, isderived. {J As 
tUw (See Tueor) existed in the 
sense of extending, it might 
have meant also to expand; then 
from pp. tétu208 might be tup2a, 
tumeo. 4 Al. from tye, a 
swelling ; whence diua, (as vice 
versa @O7yp becomes #7p,) hence 
thumeo, tumeo. | Al. from 
Susos, anger. But tumeo in the 
sense of swelling with anger is 
metaphorical." 


Tumicla, a littlerope. Fr. 


1 Al. from oidzéw, transp. dSomudw, 
whence dumeo (as pUnio from 7Olv7), 
tumeo, as Timeo from Aciva. §f Muller 
says that some etymologists derive tu- 
Bos from ruyeity, tumeo: as Tumulus 
from Tumeo. Donnegan under Tidw 
gives a different derivation of ruyBos. 


Etym. 
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tomix, whence tomicula, tomi- 
cla, tumicla. 

Tumulo, I bury. In tumulo 
condo. : 

Tumultuarius, done on the 
occasion, unpremeditated. Fr. 
tumultuor. ‘Vaken from the mi- 
lites tumultuarit1, who were en- 
rolled at a moment’s notice to 
defend the state. 

Tumultus, a tumult, uproar. 
Fr. tumeo. Cicero: ‘“ Ne de- 
serere viderer hunc rerum fumo- 
rem.” Virgil: ** lle etiam coe- 
cos instare tumultus Sepe mo- 
net, fraudemque et operta tu- 
mescere bella.” So fr. xdw, to 
swell, is xv80s, pride, insult, out- 
rage ; whence xvdojm05, uproar. 

Tumiulus, a little hill, mound; 
atomb, Ir. tumeo. 

Tunc, then. For tumque, 
tumg’, tume (as Neque, Neq’, 
Nec,) for softness tunc.* 

Tundo, 1 beat, strike. For 
tudo, whence tutudz and tudi- 
tans. If céarw is fr. réw, as 
Siarw from d0w; then from 7d- 
Syv, formed from tum, may be 
tudo. And in reality téw did 
exist, (as appears under ‘Tueor,) 
in the sense of aiming, hitting, 
striking, J Al. from rémdqy, 
formed from térustas; whence 
résdyv. Or fr. tomtm, titre, 
visio. (Al. from Geivw, whence 
rébevras and rébovres, Fevdyy and 
Govdyy. 

Tunica, a tunic; metaph. a 
coat, membrane. Fr. yitave 
accus. of yirwv; transp. Tovixe, 


2 Al. from tum and ye or 7, as Nunc. 
But Nunc is from two Greek words Nuv 
7. ¥ Al. from ryvina, rin 

3Q 
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whence tunica, as Gweos became 
firis. (J Al. from Sve, to put 
on; fut, eva; whence dunica, 
(as Manus, Manica,) and tunica, 
as Timeo from deine. {| The 
Germ. tunch Wachter refers to 
tunica. 

Turba, a crowd, uproar, 
Tdp@y. Boxhorn mentions the 
British tyrfa. 

Turbidus, muddy, thick. Fr. 
turbo, to disturb, Also, angry, 
displeased, rebellious. ‘‘ Com- 
motus ira que maximé omnium 
perturbat.” F. Also, full of 
trouble, confusion, and disorder : 
1, e, turbe plenus. : 

Turbinatus, conical. ‘That is, 
in the shape (turbinis) of a top. 

Turbo, a whirlwind, hurri- 
cane. Apuleius: ‘ Turbo di- 
citur, qui repentinis flatibus 
prosilit atque universa pertur- 
bat.” Wachter: ‘‘ Qudd om- 
nia turbet et summa imis mis- 
ceat.”” But turbo is also a whirl 
or reel, and a top which whirls. 
Whence turbo would be better 
referred to orpoPewv, orpoBay, 
whirling;  transp. crogGay, 
whence torbo, (as S¢aAaw be- 
comes Fallo,) then turbo. ‘The 
explanation by Vossius of turbo, 
a top, seems frigid: ‘“ Nain 
actus flagellis venti instar turbat 
ac strepit.” 

_ Lurbo, I disturb, confound. 
Fr. turba. YY Or from orpopiw, 
otpobo, Twhirl; transp. cropBo. 

Turbulentus, troubled, dis- 


turbed. Fr. turba, i.e. plenus 
turbe. So Luculentus. Or. 
fr. turbo, inis. Or fr. turbo, 
avi. 


Turdus: See Appendix. 


£yUR——ToOR 


Turgeo, | swell. Fr. xvprow, 
xver@, (whence xdprapa, a round 
tumor,) transp. rupxa, (as Mopoa., 
Forma,) whence turgo, and tur- 
geo, as we have ‘ergo and ‘Ter- 
geo. ¥ Or from sapayéw, (as 
from Kédasos is Culmus,) fut. 
2. of ragecow, I disturb; ina 
neuter sense, I am disturbed. 
In allusion to flour swelling by 
mixing leaven. Jones, in de- 
riving ¢urgeo from tapaya, ob- 
serves that its primary sense must 
hence have been to be agitated 
or to swell with anger. But 
this last sense seems naturally 
to follow and not to lead that of 
swelling in general.? 

Turio,” 

Turma, a squadron of horse. 
Damm: ‘*”JAy, agmen militum, 
turma equitum. Ab ¢iAéw, vol- 
vo, condenso, conglobo.” Ra- 
ther, 7Ay is from iAgw, and ciAy 
from ciAgw. Similarly, ¢turma 
appears to come from torqueo, 
which is the same as «iAéw and 
iAgw, whence fAiy£, a whirlpool. 
Fr. torqueo is torquima, torma, 
(as Glubo, Glubima, Gluma,) 
for softness turma. { Al. from 
Téropas pp. of reipw, whence 
Teres, round. See Torus. So 
Scaliger from réppos, rotunditas. 
q] Al. from ogo, cursus ; transp. 
Sopuy, dorma, whence torma, as 
Timeo from déwe. Gloss. 


' Donnegan: “ Tupw, fut. répow, [pf. 
wetupKa, | to swell, to rise. This form has 
been assumed from analogy, and to it are 
referred @dpaos, TUpois, TUpgos, as well as 
the Latin Turio, Turgeo, Turris,”’ I 
fear all this is mere assumption. 

2 See the Note on Turgeo. 


TUR-—TYM 


Philox.: Turma, A005, d1adg0- 
ey. FY Al. from répBy, a crowd. 
B changed to M. Or fr. tdp6n, 
whence turbima, turma. Isaac 
Vossius: ** Turbu and turma, 
as Globus and Glomus.” 

Turpis: See Appendix. 

Turris, a tower; a moveable 
tower used in besieging cities. 
Fr. rigois, topic. 

Tursio, a sturgeon or por- 
poise, porcopiscis, a sea pig. 
** From its pig’s-beak. In 
Welsh twrch isa pig. Hence 
also this fish is called Hicca 
from Hwch, which means a sow 
in the same dialect ; and Hysca 
from "fs, a sow ; and ¢ursio from 
turch, a sow. It is therefore 
not a Gothic word, as Scaliger 
writes: but a Celtic word.” W. 
Its beak is spoken of by Pliny. 

Turtur,aturtle-dove. ‘* Hebr. 
thor, thur, Lat. turtur by redu- 
plication. Anglo-Sax. turtle.” 
W. So Ainsworth: ‘From 
the Hebrew doubled tur-tur.” J 
Or from tpdonas, to be afflicted ; 
pp. térpuras, transp. térugras. 
Virgil: ‘Nec GEMERE aeri& 
cessabit turtur ab ulmo.” | 
Or from rpd%», to coo like a 
dove (whence from fut. 2. reuya 
is tpuywy, a turtle-dove), pp. Té- 
Tpuros,” TeTvoTa. 

Turunda, a small ball of 
bread; a roll of lint put into 
awound. For ferunda, terenda, 


‘Varro: “ Turma factum e terma: 
quod ter deni equites ex tribus tribubus 
fiebant.” 

2 For, as tplfw makes tpicw as well as 
tpltw, so tpbfw probably made tpdcw as 
well as rpviw. 
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fr. tero ; somewhat as Gerunda 
from Gero. Offa trita et sub- 
acta manibus. Some form tU- 
gurium immediately from tEgo. 
{| Or from zepéw, repw, or Topew, 
toe@, to make round. Com- 
pare Teres and Torus. § Al. 
from tupdes, made with cheese 
as a cake; acc. tugdevta, tu- 
pouvra, whence turunta, turun- 
da.3 

Tus, Thus, incense. Fr. @vos, 
ds, as IIvos, Pus. 

Tussilago, the herb coltsfoot. 
Phiny: oe habet a tussz 
sananda.” So Gr. Byxiov fr. 
Bug, Bnxos. 

Tussis, a cough. Fr. arose 
or mrdccis, a spitting. Catul- 
lus: ‘‘ Malamque pectore Ex- 
sPUI tussem.” 

Tite, yourself. Tu te. 

Tutéla, a defence, protection ; 
guardianship, wardship: &c. 
Fr. tutor, as Luo, Luela. 

Tutor, | defend. Fr. tueor, 
tuitum, tutum. 

Tutilus: See Appendix. 

Tutunus, 

Tutus, guarded, kept safe ; 
safe. Fr. tueor, tuatus. 

Tuus, your. Fr, tui, as Sui, 
Suus. 

Tympanum, a drum, timbrel, 
tabret. Tupravev. In Virg. 
Georg. 2, 444, Quayle explains 
éympana, ‘‘ solid wheels resem- 
bling drums.” Donnegan: 
‘‘Tiumavoy was auy thing made 
of wood, and resembling a 
drum more or less in form. 


3 Ifa verb tipw, to swell, really ex- 
isted, (See the Note on Turgeo,) ¢urun- 
da might be referred to it. 
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Hence in architecture, a pedi- 
ment, Vitruv. 4. 6,7. The 
form of the ancient drum was 
that ofa kettle-drum, viz. flat on 
one side, and convex on. the 
other, as appears from the form 
of certain natural objects com- 
pared to it by Pliny and Var- 
10.” 

Typhon, a hurricane, torna- 
do. Tuga. 

Typhus, arrogance. Tu¢gos. 

Typus, a stamp, impression, 


Image. Tvros. 
Tyrannis, regal power; ty- 
ranny.  Tugavvis. 
Tyrannus, a king, prince; a 
i“ 
tyrant. Tupavyos. 
woe wu e 
Lyrianthinus, of a bright 


violet color. TupsavOivos. 

Lyrotarichus; a kind of meat 
made of salted flesh and cheese. 
Tugoragivos. 


Uy. 


Vacca, acow. “From Hebr. 
vakar.” It. Rather, bakar. 
“‘From the Syriac baccara.”’ 
V. {| Others from Bots, Bods, 
a cow; whence they form a 
word 6oacca, but apparently 
without analogy. 

Vaccinium, Vacinium, a hya- 
cinth. Atleast, says Forcellini, 
itis certain that it is a flower of 
a dark violet color. Martin: 
“<The vaccininm mentioned by 
Virgil isnot different from what 
in other places he calls Hya- 
cinthus. ‘The A®olians, who af- 
fected to change the vu into ov, 
as duyaryp into bouydéryp, wrote 
ovaxiviioyv and ovaxiyvioy for the 


Tx? -——vVAC 


diminutive daxivdiov: and ode- 
xivviov 1n Roman letters is vaci- 
nium. ‘The line in Virgil, * Et 
nigre viole sunt et vaccinia ni- 
gra,’ is a literal translation of a 
line of Theocritus: Kat 73 iov 
piray evti, xad d ypunta vaxibos. 
Here Virgil himself translates 
baxivbos vaccinium.” | 

Vacerra: See Appendix. 

Vacerrosus, used by Augustus 
for Cerritus. ‘That is, silly, 
stupid as a (vacerra) stake or 

ost. 

Vacillo, { move to and fro, 
waggle, reel. From the North. 
Wachter: “‘ Anglo-Sax. wagzan, 
Suec. Aweka, Germ. wacken, 
vacillare. Properly to fluctuate, 
as taken from a wave, which in 
all the dialects is called woge. 
Allied is Hebr. puk, titubavit. 
For W and P are interchanged.” 
Elsewhere he notices ‘ Anglo- 
Sax. and Suec. wag, Iceland. 
vag, a wave;” which he com- 
pares with aiyes, waves. ‘To 
vag vacillo seems nearly allied. 
{ Or for vagillo from vago, 
(which was formerly used for 
vagor,) as Scribo, Scribillo. 
Forcellini explains for their first 
meaning vacillo “ modo hue, 
modo illuc inclinor,” vagor 
‘‘huc atque illuc feror.” Cice- 
ro: ‘*Quorum vagetur animus 
errore, nec habeat unquam quid 
sequatur.” ‘That 1s, fluctuates, 
wavers. F Al. from bacillus, a 
stick, A metaphor taken from 
infirm men, leaning on a stick, 
and _ tottering. 

Vaco, lam empty, void; 1 am 
free from; Iam free from busi- 
ness, am disengaged, have leisure, 


VAC 


am idle; [have leisure to apply 
to anything. Bona vacant, are 
without a possessor, are vacant. 
Fr. yaw, or yatw, yaw, yale, 
(whence Cavo), transposed Fa- 
x, whence faco, vaco. 
‘* From Hebrew BKK, eva- 
cuare.” V, 

Vacuna, the Goddess of the 
idle. Fr. vaco. 

Vacuus, empty ; disengaged ; 
vacant. Fr. vaco. 

Vadimonium, a recognisance, 
bail. Fr. vas, vadis. So Pa- 
tris, Patrimonium. 

Vado, 1 go. Fr. Badu. Eus- 
tathius: ‘O Bados éx tod Badu, 
od mapaywyov 7d Baditw, Or 
froma verb Badéw, Bada. Or, 
as Ais long in vado, it is fr. 
Baw, BeByras, Bydyy, Dor. Badyy, 
whence Badéw, Bade, vado. Ff Al. 
from Baréw, Bara. ff Tooke: 
** From Anglo-Sax. vadan.” 

Vadum, Vadus, .a ford, shal- 
low, shoal of the sea; the bot- 
tom of the sea; and ofa well; 
the sea in general. ‘* Ubi aqua 
brevis est, ac pedibus vadz ac 
transiri potest.” F. But, as A 
is short, vaduim is better referred 
to Bards, Baroy, passable, or Ba- 
dog, a passage.’ 

Va, alas. Fr. ote’. So Vir- 
gilius was written by the Greeks 
Ouipyiasos. So Strabo writes the 
Gallic Vates Oddress. Wachter 
notices Anglo-Sax. we, wa, 
Dan. ve, Goth. wai, Welsh 
gwae. 

Vafer, crafty, knowing. Fr. 


1 Germ. waden, wadden, watten, 
Anglo-Sax. wadan, Belg. waaden, Engl. 
to wade, Lat. vado. All from vadum.” W. 
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caidepos, formed fr. ag}, fr. ioc 
pf. of axrw, necto. As the 
Latins say Necto dolos. So 
from arrw, 7O2, aPa, 1s anaow, 
to deceive. From a¢gy, as Ves- 
pera from ‘Eonepa. Al. from 
Bagy, adyeing, coloring, and so 
tricking, deceiving. J Al. for 
vaber fr. facto, whence faciber, 
vaciber, vaber, whence vafer, 
as audw, amBo. ‘That is, dex- 
terous, expert. See Faber. {J 
Al, from dé, to speak, whence 
vaber, vafer. Dicendi peritus et 
decipiendi verbis. f Al. for 
varifer. ‘ Qui varia semper 
affert quibus norit se extricare.” 
2 


Vagina: See Appendix. 

Vagio, I cry asachild. Fr. 
BeBaye pf. mid. of Bago, same 
as BaBatw, to speak inarticu- 
lately. Hence bagio, vagzo. 
q Al. from ayéw, Dorie of jew, 
I utter aloud sound. Hence va- 
cheo, vageo, which seems to have | 
produced vagor (same as Vagitus) 
in Lucretius. J Al. for valgzo 
from Germ. balg, an infant. 

Vagor, I go to and fro, wan- 
der, rove. From ve, much, and 
agor (whence Agitor), I am 
driven about. @f Al. from eyo- 
peat, Feyouos, 1 am driven, or I 
drive myself. Hence fagor or 
vagor. Or from veand dyopci. 
€ Wachter notices Goth. wagan, 
to move, and Germ. wegen, 
‘‘ movere, sive id fiat in loco, 
sive de loco ad locum.” 

Vagus, wandering. Fr. vagor. 


2 Al. from ve, very, and Afer. From 
the crafty disposition of the Africans. 
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Vah, ah! An interjection of 
grief, joy, admiration, wrath. 
From 2; V prefixed as in nu- 
merous words, and H added as 
in Oh from *’Q2. | Or for 
vaha, which occurs in Plautus. 
And this from @ &@, ¥ “ From 
Hebrew HAH.” Amsw. J 
Or from the sound. 

Valde, very much. For va- 
lide, strongly. So Gr. xapra 
fr. xoaT0s, xapTOS. 

V7, ale, farewell. Fr. valeo. 

Valeo, 1 am in sound health 
and strength; I am well or 
strong. Fr. éaagw, I flourish ; 
fKol. gard, (as Oyp, Aol, 
¢np,) whence valeo, as Vates 
for Phates. (J Al. from odaAgw, 
whence vuleo, as in Oivos, Vi- 
num; and valeo, as in xTYvos, 
cAnis; xTaiz, cAlix. 

Valetudo, health good or bad. 
Fr. valeo, valetum. 

Valgus, bow-legged. Fr. 
falz, falcis, whence falcus, fal- 
gus, valgus, bent as a scythe. 

Validus, in sound health, 
strong, powerful. Fr. valeo. 
As Frigeo, Frigidus. 

Vallis, a valley. Fr. GaAd, 
to be verdant; whence a word 
Garros, Aol. garros, (as Orp, 
@ip,) in the sense of vallas. 
So Helvigius derives Germ. 
thal, dahl, (whence our Dale,) 
from @éAAw: “ Est enim locus 
aug¢iarys, undique virens.” 
Al. from the preceding thal. 
q Al. from vallo. *“ Quddhine 


atque hinc vallata est.” Ainsw.? 


1 Al. from &Ayos, pain, calamity. 

? Al. from avAévos, (gen. of adAdy,) 
avavos, whence vaulnis, valnis, vallis, as 
KoAwves, KoAvds, Colnis, Collis. - 


VAH——VAN 


Vallo, { fence or fortify (val- 
lis) with stakes. 

Vallum, a fortification round 
a camp or besieged town, made 
of earth dug from the ditch, and 
(de vallis) of sharp stakes stuck 
into it. (Al. from Bardw, to 
cast, cast up an entrenchment. 

Vallus, a stake. Fr. varus, 
whence varulus, vallus, as Pue- 
rula, Puella. 

Vallus, a little fan. Fr. van- 
nus, whence vannulus, vanlus, 
vallus. 

Valve, foldmg doors. For 
volve, fr. volvo. ‘* Quia in a- 
periendo volvuntur et comphi- 
cantur.” F. Somewhat as 1An- 
cea from AOyx7. Or from volva, 
changed to vulve, and then to 
valve, somewhat as tAlpa from 
Tad, TYAga. So Culcita from 
Calco, Lubricus from Labor. 

Valvolus, 

Vanga, 

Vannus, a fan, corn-van. 
From the North. Sax. fann. 
‘“Germ. wanne. Lat. vannus. 
From Celt. denne, a burdle. 
For it is an instrument woven 
from wicker rods, like a hur 
dle.” W. So Wachter else- 
where explains vannus “ instru- 
mentum VIMINEUM quo fru- 
menta ventilantur.” J Al. for 
ventulus, a little wind; whence 
venlus, vennus, then vannus, 
as mAgnus for mEguus. 

Vanus, unsubstantial, vain ; 


3 « Valvarum nomine  significatur 
etiam ipsum xdoya, cavitas, lumen ja- 
nue [valvarum] aut fenestre: fiebantque 
maximé in tricliniis ample ac patentes, 
ut ccenantibus Jaté prospectus esset im 
omnes partes.” F, 
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futile; false. Fr. wégyva, Dor. 
nedave, pf. mid. of gaivopas, to 
appear ; whence $avds, apparent, 
1, €. apparent but not real. Sis 
quod videris, is a well known 
precept. ( ‘* From Germ. 
wan, deficiens.” W. 

Vapidus, mawkish, vapid. 
Fr. vapor or vapeo. “ Qui va- 
porem emittit.” F. Rather, 
qui vaporem TETRUM emittit, 
as the Delphin Editor explains 
it on Persius, 5, 148. Some 
seem to understand it, qui vapo- 
rem emisit suum, qui vapuit, et 
est nil nisi liquor, But I doubt 
that vapidus can be thus analo- 
gically explained. 

Vapor, exhalation, steam ; 
smoke, mist. Also, warmth, 
heat, for exhalation supposes 


these. Fr. vapeo, whence va- 
pidus. Vapeo fr. nari, to ex- 
hale; whence sadéw, (as Ad Kos, 


luPus,) papheo, transp. pha- 
peo, vapeo. ¥f Al. from x05, 
fBol. xémop, whence én, va- 
por, . 
Vaporo, I heat (vapore) with 
hot steam, fumigate. I send 
out (vaporem) hot steam. 
Vappa, palled or insipid 
wine. Hence, an abandoned 
fellow : « Probrosum hominum 
nomen,” says Pliny, “ cim de- 
generavit animus.” Or vappa 
is useless like palled wine, and 
hence bad, as the Greeks ex- 
pressed a good man by xenords 
avo, a useful man. Fr. vapi- 
da, whence vapda, vappa. J 
“* As for dupa the AZolians said 
omma, so for Baypa they said 
Banna, whence was vappa. 
Nor does the meaning of Bapu- 
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we. oppose this derivation. Pro- 
perly indeed it signifies ‘ intinc- 
tum ;’ but vinegar in particular 
was used in the guBepyes; and 
Hesychius states that the Syra- 
cusans said Banya for guBappo. 
Hence Banya was used simply 
for vinegar, And hence the 
F&olic ee ral and Latin vappa, 
was used for wine becoming 
acid.” V. 

Vapulo, 1 am beaten or 
whipped. Fr. awaads, tender; 
whence aradow, darn, | make 
tender by beating: used intrans- 
itively. Compare Mulco. V,. 
as in Vespera from “Eoépa : and 
U, as in crapUla from xoaim A 
al q Al. from dmadrodw, ara- 
drow, | thresh. {f Or from zai- 
mar fut. of ramaaAaw, 1 shake. 
Used like Percutio from Qua- 
tio. 

Var@ seem to mean erect 
stakes on which others called 
Vibiz are placed to stand upon 
and build. Ausonius: ‘* Se- 
quitur 'varam vibia.” Some 
however read “Sequitur vara 
vibiam.” And vara is used by 
Vitruvius for the whole erection. 
It seems allied to varus, a stake 
on which hunting-nets are placed. 
And indeed in Lucan 4, 439, 
varis is taken by Forcellini as 
coring from vara. Or these 
vare were placed obliquely in 
regard to one another, from 
varus, crooked. Al. from 
Germ, beren, to raise up, bear 
up. 

Varia, a panther. 
various colors. 

Varicus, straddling. Fr. va- 
rus, as Teter or Tetrus, ‘Tetri- 


From its 
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cus. When the legs are bent 
inwards, they are straddling. 

Varius, of divers colors; va- 
rious in general; versatile; va- 
rious in action, fickle. Fr. Ba- 
Atos, whence valius, varius. So 
onAla, seRia. 

Varizx, a swollen or dilated 
vein. Fr. varus. Nonius: 
‘¢ Quia ven in cruribus tumen- 
tes inflexe sunt et obtorte.” 
q Or fr. varus, which Forcellini 
explains ‘‘tuberculum exiguum 
et durum in facie.” 

Varo: See Baro. 

Varus, having the legs bent 
inward ; crooked, hence wrong, 
opposed to Rectus. Also, un- 
like, dissimilar. In this sentence 
of Bp. Hall, “ If we walk per- 
versely with God, he will walk 
crookedly towards us,” Johnson 
explains Crookedly ‘* untoward- 
ly, not compliantly.” Varus is fr. 
poses, poBos, transp. Begds, ba- 
rus, varus. So Baro and Varo 
are interchanged. YJ Al. from 
anpos, Dor. zaps, injured in any 
part of the body. 

Varus, a little fork with 
which hunting-nets are set up. 
Fr. paiBds, crooked. That is, 
a crooked stake. See Varus 
above. | Al. from Germ. 
baren, to raise up, bear up. 

Varus, a speckle on the face. 
‘¢Quia varum corpus facit et 
inequale.” Ainsw. Varus is 
dissimilar, unequal, uneven. 

Vas, vddis, a bail, surety. 
Fr. ds, participle of ¢ymui, 
which Donnegan explains (inter 
alia) to affirm, assure, promise. 
Or vas is for vads, vadis, and 
this is fr. garys, from daw, mé- 
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garas. ‘* Qui promittit suo se 
periculo aliquem judicio stitu- 
rum.” V. Al. from Bas. 
Qui vadit seu it in jus. | Al. 
from Germ. wetten, spondere, 
stipulari. ‘The Anglo-Sax. 
bad, wed, is a pledge.” W. 
Spelman mentions the Turkish 
bassa, sponsor," 

Vas, vasis, a vessel, From 
Germ. fassen, to take, hold, 
receive, whence our adverb 
Fast. Or from Germ. fass, 
explained by Wachter ‘comne 
receptaculum ventrosum.” @f 
Or from Baw, Béow, to support. 
Thus Bwpés, an altar, is for Bao- 
pog fr, Baw; and from pp. Bé- 
Bacras is Pactratw, to bear, car- 
ry. (J Or, since CH is com- 
mutable with PH or F, (See 
Fames,) vas or fas is fr. yato, 
xAow, I hold, contain. ‘Thus 
vasis or phasis will be for chasis. 
@ <« From Hebr. vasah, ample.” 
Bows 

Vascus, 

Vasto, I lay waste. Fr. 
orem, diord, dorw, L destroy. 
V, as "Idew, Video, Xc. | 
Tooke: ‘From Anglo-Sax. 
vestan.”* @F Al. from vastus, 
waste. "That is, vastum reddo. 
“ Vastus pro inam, vacuo, de- 
serto, vastato. Nam quz vacua 
sunt loca vasta et majora viden- 
tur.” F. 

Vastus, vast, ample. Fr. 
aor, a city. Vast as a city. 
Festus explains Oppidd, much, 


LU Wachter i in Vasall. 

2 «Gr, aiorovy, Lat. vastare, Franc. 
ostan, Ang). to waste, Ital. guastare, 
Gall, gaster, gater.” W. 
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«¢ Quantum vel oppido satis es- 
set.’ Compare Ingens. | Al. 
for phastus, and this for chastus, 
(See Fames,) fr. yaw, xeyaoras, 
to hold, contain. ‘That 1s, ca- 
pacious, 

Vastus, waste. See Vasto.' 

Vites, a prophet, diviner. 
Fr. ¢dw, wégyrai, to say, de- 
clare; whence dyry5, Dor. ¢a- 
mys. Compare Gr. zpodyrns. 
Donnegan: “ Derns, a prophet. 
Literally, one who announces. 
Hence vates.””* . 

Vatius: See Appendix. 

Uber, a teat, dug. Fr. od- 
bap, A4ol. ob¢ep, whence upher, 
(as pOToe, mUsa,) uber, as 
au@w, amBo. Uber is also 
fertility, as od@«p also is used. 
The “ubere glebe” of Virgil is 
taken from the odfae dpoupas of 
Homer. Hence uber is fertile. 
Some refer uber in this sense 
to edpogos, or to edz0g05. 

Ubertas, fertility. Fr. uber. 
As Liber$ Libertas. 

Ubi, where. Fr. 661, Bol. 
6gs, whence uphi, as “Ors, Uti; 
and ubi, asdép.Pw, amBo, Com- 
pare Uber. Or, as gs was a 
formative as well as 6s, wubz 
might come at once from a 
word 6g. (| Al. from 4, di, 
ui, whence ubi, as B is added in 


Bibo for Bio. | Al. from 
Omou. 

Ubique, everywhere. For 
ubicunque. 


1 Al. from wavorbs, made to cease. 

2 Wachter notices the Irish faidh, a 
prophet, and the statement of Strabo that 
the Ovdres, that is, Vates, among the 
Gauls, were employed in sacrificing and 
contemplating the nature of things. 


Etym. 
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Udo, 

Udus, wet, moist. For uvi- 
dus. 

Vé, or. From 4; the V pre- 


fixed, as in“Zs, Vis. ( Or for 
vel, somewhat as A for Ab. 

‘Ve—, a negative prefix, as in 
Vecors, Vesanus. From 4—, 
asin ymeipos. V,as*ke, Vis. 

Ve—, an intensitive prefix, 
asin Vescus. Contracted from 
valde. Whence possibly arises 
the writing ve. YF Or from 
7, undoubtedly. | Or con- 
tracted from Asda, abundantly. 
So Se—- is cut down from Seor- 
sim. 
Veécors,  vecordis, without 
mind, frantic, foolish. Cor is 
here the seat of intelligence. Or 
vecors is one who wants feeling, 
insensible, stupid. 

Vectigal, money paid for 
freight or carriage, ob res vec- 
las. 

Vectigalis, subject to pay 
(vectigalia) taxes or tribute. 

Vectis seems properly to 
mean a bar used by porters in 
carrying weights; fr. veho, vec- 
tum. Hence a bar used in 
raising weights; a bar or bolt. 
Though it may be referred to 
anutos, fastened; so that vectes 
is that by which doors are fast- 
ened. Virgil: ‘Centum erei 
claudunt vectes.” 

Vedius, Pluto. From dis, 
Aids, Jove. See Vejovis. 

Végeo, I excite, move, 
quicken. For veceo from ve 
and ceo, from xéw, whence xéA- 
aw, | impel. ‘Thus xé would 
be allied to xiw, 1 go, whence 
xwvew, 1 move, and Lat. cio, 

3.R 
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cieo. F Al. for veciev, whence 
vEceo, Vege. q] Al. from a verb 
Zyw, the same as ayw. Lennep: 
“ *Eneryw, | urge, impel. It 
seems compounded of éai and 
eiyw, from zyw, the same as 
yw.” Again: ‘O Eryelpa, I ex- 
cite, from “Byi0, as dysiow from 


ayw.” Donnegan: “”Oyyo0s, a 
furrow. Some derive it from 
dyw.” Rather, from Zyw, the 


same as dyw ; from Pp. oypas, 
or from pf. mid. ya, whence 
orysp.0s, Oyp.0s. Theocritus : Ov- 
Te Tov ry pov oyaty Suva ws TO mply 
dyes. V is thus added in Ve- 
geo, as in Video from ’Idéa. 
Or it is ve, much. 4 Al. from 
ve and dury ew (whence dynpc), 
same asayw. J Al. from Germ. 
wegen, to move. q Al. soft for ve- 
greo from éyoe, 2yoew, I rouse. 
Al. from &xéw, same as 
axato, JF sharpen, stimulate. 
Hence vageo, then vegeo, as 
brEvis from BpAyds. We say 
To edge on. J "The Anglo-Sax. 
ecge, an edge, may be compared. 
Végéto, | make (vegetum) 
strong, invigorate, refresh. 
Vigttus, quick, active, lively, 
vigorous. Fr, vegeo, I quicken. 
Vehémens, vehement, violent. 
‘* From ve, an intensive ‘particle, 
and mens. The aspirate in- 
serted, to give briskness and 
strength to the sound.” F. Ve- 
mens would easily fall into véé- 


mens, and then the H was 
added, as in aHenum., Al. 
from veho and mens. Quem 


mens vehit. Ovid: ** Que te, 
germane, furentem Mens AaGit 
in facmus?” J Al. from ve- 
hor, somewhat as Alimentum 
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through Alimens, Alimentis, 
from Alo. Vehor being taken 
in the sense of znvehor, to 
assault, assail. ] Al. from ve, 
and aie, blood, By a meta- 
phor somewhat allied we say 
Sanguine from Sanguis. Ai 
into é, as ZAA lov, olKum. 


Vehes, a waggon; waggon- 
load. Fr. veho. 

Vehiculum, a carriage, &c. 
Fr. veho. 


Veho, { carry; hence convey, 
draw. Curtius: ‘* Currum ve- 
hebané equi.” Veho is for ve- 
cho, whence vechsi, vexi. Vecho 
is from zw, | hold, bear, and 
so carry. | Or from éyew, 
dye, L carry. We have gEnu 
from yOvv. 

Vejovis. ‘ Some understand 
the little or infant Jove, because 
ve diminishes. Others the bad 
Jupiter, as having the power 
not of helping, but of injuring. 
So Vesanus is male-sanus.” F, 

Vel, or. From 3 a@ado, or 
else; whence % ’Av, el, vel, as 
Ver from’Hg. J Al. from ve- 
lis or si-velis, | Jamieson re- 
fers to Iceland. edla, else, other- 
wise, 

Vélamen, a garment, 
velo. 

Vélarium, a covering to keep 
off rain or heat. Fr. velo. Like 
Dono, Donarium. 

Vélificor, 1 exert myself to 
procure orgain. From the phrase, 
Ago velis remisque. Also, | 
endeavour to gain the favor “of, 
make court to. 

Velttes, light-armed soldiers, 
skirmishers. Facciolati: ‘‘ Oila 
sub velts seu vexillis militabant, 


Fr. 
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non sub aquilis Iegionum: unde 
et Vexillarii pastea dicti.” 

Velitor, I skirmish. Fr. ve- 
lites. Also, L quarrel, wrangle. 
** Nam a verbis sepe ad manus 
veniri solet, sicut a velitibus ad 
gravis armature milites.” F. 
‘This is too refined. Festus 
gives a simpler account: “ Ve- 
fitatio dicta est ultro citroque 
probrorum objectio, ab exemplo 
velitaris pugne.” 

Vellico, 1 twitch, nip. Fr. 
vello, As Medeo, Medico; 
Fodio, Fodico. 

Vello, I pluck or pull up; I 
pull, twitch. Fr. verto, whence 
vertille, (as Scribo, Seribillo,) 
vello, somewhat as Vexillum be- 
comes Velum. Verto is to turn 
up from the bottom. Horace: 
‘© Bacche valentes Proceras ma- 
nibus vertere fraxinos.” So ver- 
tere terram is to turn up, to 
plough the earth. @ Al. for 
verillo fr. vero. YF Al. from 
éA\Aw or eiAAw, to turn round. 


q Al. from aw, eiaoy, to take. 


up. Or from &¢érw, giaw. YF 
Al. from ridaw, Jol. awiaarw, 
whence vidlo, as Veru from 
Tlepw. 

Vellus, wool; wool with the 
hide; the hair of any animal 
with the hide. If the proper 
meaning is the hide with the 
wool or hair, then vellus is al- 
lied to the Celt. fel, Gr. geaass, 
and Lat. pedlis. See Pellis. 
q If not, itis from vello. Be- 
cause, says Pliny, it was once 


1 Al. from WaAjrns, pags. J Al. from 
YAy, a troop. 
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the custom not to shear but to 
pluck off the wool of sheep: 
and he says it remained in some 
places in his day: ‘* Oves non 
ubigue tondentur: durat qui- 
busdam in locis vedlendi mos.” 

Velo, 1 cover, veil; clothe. 
Tego velo. Wachter compares 
Goth. jilhan, to hide; and 
Hebr. bala, he covered. 

Vélor, swift. Fr. velum, a 
sail; as Fera, Ferox. As swift 
asa sail. Sails give swiftness 
to ships. The Latins speak of 
anything being done “ ves pe- 
dibusque.”’ See Velificor. {J Al. 
from volo. How e for 6? 

Vélum, a sail; hence, a cur- 
tain, veil. From verdlum, a 
flag, which was hence trans- 
ferred to asail. So Palus from 
Paxillus.” 

Vélut, Véluti, like us. Vel 
here is even. ‘That is, even as. 
Cicero: “ Per me vel stertas 
licet.” Virgil: ‘* Vel Priamo 
miseranda manus.” 

Vena, a vein; artery; a vein 
in metals. Fr. 7s, ivos, a sinew, 
fibre; acc. va. Hence vina, 
vend. 

Venabilum, a bunting spear. 
Fr. venor. 

Vénalis, to be sold. Fr. ve- 
neo. 

Vendito, I expose to sale, 
wish to sell; hence, I set off 
for sale, recommend, praise, 
brag of. Fr. vendo. 

Vendo, (sell. For venundo. 


2 Al. from Aaipos, 2 sail; transp. pat- 
Aos, (as Méppa, Forma,) whence phelum, 
velum. 
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Véneficus, one who makes or 
uses poisons or drugs, a sorce- 
rer. Also, poisonous. For ve- 
nenificus. 

Vénénum, a poison, poisonous 
drug. For " phenenum fr. déver, 
to kill ; whence a word devnvoy, 
like &mevnvev. But such drugs 
are prepared for medicinal uses, 
and hence venenum is some- 
times, though rarely, taken io 
the sense of a medicine. Vale- 
rius: * Vulnus quod nullis... 
levet Medea venenis.” ! 

Veneo, Veneo: See Appen- 
dix. 

Vénéror, 1 adore, worship ; 
I pray to, beseech. Dacier: 
es Properly, I sacrifice (Venert) 
to Venus, adore Venus. Hence 
it was transfetred to adoration 
in general.” So Hill: « Ve- 
meror comes from “Venus, and 
denominates the worship paid 
to every deity by that which is 
addressed to one.” ut Scali- 
ger explains it: ‘© Observantia 
prosequor ob wenerem i. e. ve- 
nustatem.”” (| Or perhaps, 
from évopaw, évopcopucs, evopdimet, 
whence venoror, veneror. ’Evo- 
paw, | look at, being taken hke 
Respicio, IL regard, respect. 
{| Al. from vereor, whence veri- 
nor, verenor, veneror. YF Al. 
from 2yo¢, a year. ‘* Annorum 
rationem habeo,”’ says Scheide. 

Véneétus, sea-green. Proper- 
ly, Venetian. Madan: ‘ This 
color is said to have been first 


1 Al. from BéAeuvov, a dart; whence 
Bérevvoy, velenum, venenum. Darts be- 
ing tipped with poison. “Ids is both a 
dart and poison. But why N for L? 
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used by the Venetian fisher- 
men.” Vossius: ‘* This color 
was probably in use among the 
Venetians.” 

Veéenia, indulgence, 
favor, kindness ; permission, 
leave. Fr.venzo. ‘ Quia facit 
veniendi potestatem.’ V. So 
zAevepos, free, is from éAcddw, to 
go or come: Free, inde- 
pendent to go and come as he 
pleases,” says Ormston. YJ Al. 
from dvitw, avid, remitto, per- 
mitto. Hence vania and ve- 
nia, as brEvis from BpAyus. 

Vénio, Lcome, go. ‘The per- 
fect is véni, and seems to come 
from Byva1, to go. Or venio is 
from Baive, Bavio. q Or venio 
is fr. dvdw, whence dytouat, I 
arrive at. As some refer Venia 
to ’Avia. 

Venor, Lhunt. Fr. Gypaopes, 
Aol. gypaopar, Onedpos, whence 
pheror, phenor, (as perhaps 00- 
Pov, doNum; 7AnPys, pleNus,) 
venor. Or whence pheror, phe- 
rinor, phenor. §f Haigh: “ Fr. 
dowd, [dorvaoucs, dorvdipces, | for 
ova, I desire to kill, i. e. to 
go in quest of slaughter.” But 
it would thus have been rather 
vChnor. Y The northern bana 
was to kill, and dané, slaughter.” 

Venter, the belly; the womb; 
the bowels. Fr. éyrds, Aol. 
évrop, within. {] Or fr. évrspa,, 
the intestines, As being the 
place of them. 

Ventilo, I fan, blow. ‘ Ven- 
tum excito in aliquam rem.” F. 
Alse, I expose to the wind, I 


pardon, 


2 Wachter in Ban. 
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air. Also, | wave anything to 
and fro in the air, As properly 
said of the wind blowing any- 
thing backwards and forwards. 
Ventito, 1 come often. Fr. 
venio, ventum. 
Ventus, the wind. Fr. dévroc, 


gen. of dels, blowing. Hence 
ventus, as Olves, Vinum. ¥ Al. 
from the northern wind, 


“which,” says Wachter, “is a 
very ancient word, and common 
to all the Celtic nations; and 
which Junius properly derives 
from Goth, waien, to blow.” 


Vénum, for sale. Allied to 
veneo. 
Veénundo, I sell. Venum do. 


Venus, the Goddess of beau- 
ty, charm, allurement, grace ; 
and of desire. Jamieson: ‘ As 
some read Succoth-benoth, 1. e. 
the tabernacles of Benoth, in 
2 Kings, 17, 30, it is said that 
under this name the Goddess of 
Love was worshipped by the 
Babylonians. By changing B 
into V, and supposing ‘TH to 
be pronounced as S, Benoth 
will bear the form of Venos. It 
has also been supposed that 
Binos, mentioned by Suidas as 
évonce eas, is the same Deity. 
But the Gothic supplies us with 
a more simple etymon. 
various dialects of it waen or 
vaen signifies pulcher, elegans.” 
Wachter: ‘‘ Fein, that which is 
excellent in its kind. A Celtic 
word. In natural things it is 
fine, pure, like gold. In man- 
ners it is becoming, elegant, and 
with this signification agrees 
Lat. venustus, and venus, and 
in the opinion of many Gr. 
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gaeivoc, shining.” | Wachter 
elsewhere mentions the Welsh 
Gwener, Venus. { “‘ From Hebr. 
fonah, concubitus.” Tt “A 
venio eA notione qua Gr. Baive, 
ineo, coeo.” V. Others refer 
Venus at once to Baivw or Bivéw. 

Vénustus, fine, neat, elegant, 
graceful. From Venus, as 
Ouus, Onustus. See Venus. 

Vépres, Vépris: See Appen- 
dix. 

Ver, véris, the spring. From 
ne» npos, Lip, Fjeos. So “Is, Vis, 
Xe. z 

Veraculus, a  fortune-teller. 
Qui veracia pretendit. Qui 
veracem se esse jactat. 

Veratrizx, a witch. Fr. verus, 
whence vero, veratum, to speak 
the truth, ‘Tibullus: “Ut mihi 
verax Pollicita est magico saga 
ministerio.” Or vero is here 
vera promitto, See Veraculus, 

Veratrum, hellebore.’ Fr. 
vero, veratum, as Aro, Aratum, 
Aratrum, “ Qudd eo purgetur 
una cum Corpore mens, et vera 
purius et acutius perspiciat.” F. 
See Veratrix. 

Verba do, I deceive. ‘That 
is, verba mera; I give mere 
words without deeds. 

Verbascum, 

Verbéna, any sacred plant, 
as laurel, myrtle, olive. Ser- 
vius: “ Verbena is properly a 
sacred herb; the rosemary, as 
some think. Hence it was said 
improperly of all sacred leaves 
for herbs], as the laurel, olive, 
myrtle.” Acron: ‘ Verbene 
sunt omnes herbe frondesque 
festze ad aras coronandas, dicte 
quasi herbene.” ‘That is, from 
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herba. Or it is from gépx, 
which (coming from  ¢é@6w) 
might’ mean a plant or herb, as 
Reger from Bow, BeBorai, Dep- 
Biavy, like Seayyy. 

Verber, a scourge, whip; a 
rod, stick. A beating with 
them. Fr. ferio, whelag feri- 
ber, ferber, verber. So Tumeo, 
Tumiber, Tuber. J Haich: 
*¢ As made of small cords, twist- 
ed and knit together, From 
eipw.” Or zew, whence Fépa, 
whence veriber, verber. 

Verbero, a scoundrel. Qui 
verbera meretur. 

Verbum, a word. From épéw, 
zo@, to say, whence (with the 
addition of V) vertvum, vervum, 
(as Aro, Arivum, Arvum,) and 
for softness verbum, as from 
popos is merVus, nd ie 

Verbum, a verb. Black: 
“‘ Verb is a word which distinct- 
ly marks the connexion which 
we wish to give to our ideas, 
or what we mean to say of 
anything. Under some one or 
other of its forms it 1s necessary 
for the development of the dif- 
ferent parts of speech; without 
it, either expressed or under- 
stood, we can neither affirm nor 
deny; we can neither ask for 
information, nor communicate 
our desires.” 

Vérécundus, bashful, modest. 
Fr. vereor. As Iraor, (Lrascor,) 
Jracundus, 

Verédus, a posthorse. For 
veheredus, fr. veho, and reda or 
rheda. It is sometimes written 
verhedus. Dacier: ‘* Hoc con- 
firmat quéd olim cursus publi- 
cus erat vehicularis. Veredus 
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primo dictus equus cum curri- 
culo; deinde, cum equis  sin- 
gulis ad cursum publicum uti 
coeperunt, equi veredi dicti.” 
{ Al. from gépw, or Germ. 
beren. §f Wachter compares 
Hebr. pered, a mule; and 
Germ. perd, a horse. 

Véreor, | respect, reverence, 
fear. Er.ve, and reor. L lait 
much of, I account much of, 
Compare Rationes, accounts. 
q Todd adduces ‘Teuton. ver, 
fear; Norman French feer. 
Wachter compares Germ. fa- 
ren. 

Veretrum, virile membrum. 
A vereor, verilum seu veretum. 
Ut ra aidoia ab aidus, aidvos, 
aisoio. GF “ A Germ. beren, 
parere.” W., 

Vergilia, 

Vergo, I verge, tend; verge 
towards an end, Alsou I pour 
out, i. e. facio liquorem ut ver- 


gat. From versum ago, I drive 
towards. (| Al. from gpya, 


whence éeyvouc, | come towards, 
or draw towards; for @ Ep opel is 
from gw, I draw, pf. goxa: as 
we say To withdraw. 

Veritas, truth. Fr. verus. 

Vermiculatus, wrought in mo- 
saic or chequer work, inlaid. 
“* Quandam habens vermiculo- 
rum effigiem.” F. 

Vermina, gripings. 
to, as Torqueo, Tormina. 
Gr. orpdpos. 

Vermis, a worm, Fr. ¢ Epme, 
to cr@ep ; 3 pp. Ep pepe, Eppoth. 
As ‘Eomega, Vespera. q Al. 
from 2Apivs, EAuss, whence vel- 
mis, for softness vermis. { Al. 
for verto, whence vertimis, ver- 


Fr, ver- 
So 
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mis. Mis, as Men in Vermen, 
Vermina. J Al. from dépuic, a 
little rope. ‘* Ob manifestam 
similitudinem. Sic Gr. rasvic.” 
W. Or from 6940s, supposed 
the same as épuiz. Hence vor- 
mis, vermis, as vOster, vEster. 
q Al. from the North. Anglo- 
Sax. wyrm, Germ. wurm, Belg. 
worm. 
Verna, 
Vernaculus, born or produced 


at home, not foreign, Fr. 
vernu. 
Vernilis, scurrilous. * Quia 


vernas ad contumeliosas argu- 
tias erudiebant.” F. 

Vernilitas, servility, affected 
civility. Fr. verna, vernilis. 

Verno, to bud, to be verdant. 
Fr. vernus. ‘‘ Verno tempore 
flores emitto.” F. 

Vernus, pertaining to spring. 
From éagivds, yoivos, pvc, 
whence vernus, as *Ho, Ver. 

Véro, the same weapon as 
veru. 

Vero, but. Fr. verus. There 
seems to be an ellipsis: Vero 
id potius dicam, Nay rather. 

Verpa, the same as veretrum ; 
and, like veretrum, from vereor, 
whence veriva, verva, verpa, 
pretty much the same as épa, 
Vepd, Verivum, Vervum, Ver- 
Bum. 

Verpus, mutilatus verpam et 
circumeisus. Sic Gr. yusds est 
mutilatus xara ta yuie. Verpus 
est etiam deditus verpe. 

Verres, a boar-pig. From the 
North. “ Sax. ber, Germ. ber, 
Longobard. pair. The West- 
phalians still call it ber.” W. 
{| Al. pro verpes, (ut dora fit 


ossa) 4 verpa. “ A genitali quo 
pollet.” V. 

Verriculum, a drag-net. 
verro.  Silius: 
zquor Verrere.” 

Verro, I draw, drag’; | sweep, 
brush, clean. Fr. ggw,' I draw ; 
fut. gow, (as dpm, cpow,) Aol. 
60, whence verro. J Al. from 
Gleiow, Glepa or bépow, Aol. 
p0epsw, (pes6u,) I destroy, ravage. 

Verruca : See Appendix. 

Verrucaria, the herb wart- 
wort or turnsole. Pliny : “ Ver- 
rucas cum sale tollit succus e 
folio: unde nostri verrucartam 
herbam appellavere, aliis cogno- 
minari effectibus digniorem.” 

Verrunco, Verunco, I turn 
out. Accius: ‘ Te invoco, 
Portenta ut populo, patriz ver- 
runcent bene.” ’Epdxw is to 
drive away, to turn away. Ina 
passive sense to disappear, and 
so to end, toturn out. Pacu- 
vius: ‘* Precor ut qua egi ver- 
runcent bene.” Livy uses it in 
an active sense: ‘‘ Uti ea mihi 
populoque R. Di bene verrun- 
cent.” Make them turn out well. 
From épdxw, lengthened to é660- 
xw, we have verruco, and ver- 
runco, as N is added in ciNcin- 
nus from xixivvos, in paNgo for 
pago, &c. Or from damegpinw, 
whence ’meppixw, verruco, ver- 
runco. 

Verso, I turn, turn over; [ 


Fr. 


‘*Seu_ retibus 


1 Whence from pf. épra is épxopat. 
(See Vergo.) Hence also éptw, I draw, 
evpis, drawn out wide, edpws, filth con- 
tracted. Hence also épdw, I draw out, 
empty, evacuate; whence d:¢paya, and 
ey Pp. Epyuor) Epyuos, empty. See 

ennep. 
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turn in my mind, revolve; I[ 
overturn; I perplex, harass, i.e. 
turn the mind upside down. Fr. 
verto, vertsum, versum. 

Versor, 1 frequent, haunt, 
dwell. Fr. verso. That is, [ 
turn myself, go about, wander 
in a place backwards ‘and for- 
wards. ‘* Qui in aliquo loco 
aut re Immoratur, quodammodo 
in eo huc et illuc sese versat, et 
quasi volutatur aut corpore aut 
mente.” F. So the Greeks use 
otpEhomas, oTpwdcomes, moredw, 
and mwaéouas.  Versor is also to 
dwell among or have intercourse 
with; to dwell on a subject ; to 
be employed or engaged about 
a thing. 

Versum, Versus, towards. Fr. 
verlo, versum. So as to be 
turned towards. Ad is some- 
times added: Versem ad. 

Versura. Donatus explains 
the phrase versuram facere, of 
changing a creditor, or of bor- 
rowing from one to pay another : 
‘‘a vertendo creditore, qudd 
debitor creditorem commutet.” 
Forcellini explains the phrase 
otherwise : ‘‘ Versuram facere, 
nihil aliud significat quam pecu- 
niam mutuam cum fenore red- 
dendam accipere. Hine versz- 
ram facere ab aliquo, est sim- 
pliciter pecuniam ab aliquo su- 
mere mutuam: versuram seu 
versura solvere est ws alienum 
wre alieno sive pecunia mutud 
sumta solvere et expungere.” 

Versus, a line of writing going 
from the beginning to the end, 
from left to right or from right 
to left, and then (versus) turned 
the opposite way from right to 


f 
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left or from left to right, in a 
manner called by the Greeks 
Boverpogydov. Or versus may 
be understood of the stylus being 
turned back to the next line to 
the same side as that on which 
the first began. Hence versus 
is also a line of poetry, a verse: 
a song. Also a furrow made 
by oxen on the same principle. 
Hence a row, rank. And a 
kind of dance, from the rows 
of dancers, or from their turn- 
ng in a particular manner. 

Versus, towards. See Ver- 
sim. 

Versutus, quick, subtile, cun- 
uing, crafty. Properly, turning 
and shifting. ‘‘ Qui facile men- 
tem in quamlibet partem versat.” 
F. “ Versutos eos appello,” 
says Cicero, “ quorum celeriter 
mens versaiur.”’ Plautus has: 
Versutior est quam rota figula- 
ris.” 

Vertagus, a greyhound. 
“From Germ. fert, a footstep,” 
says Wachter. Qs ‘he Germ. 
fertig, explained by Wachter 
‘“ promptus, expeditus,” may be 
mentioned, 

Vertébre, the joints of the 
spine. Fr. verto, as Lateo, 
Latebra. Because they enable 
us to turn and bend the body. 

Vertex, one of the poles. Fr. 
verto. For about them the 
heavens are said to turn. So 
Gr. wéaog fr. woAdw. Also, the 
crown or top of the head. Be- 
cause the hairs turn there. 
Hence, the head, and the top of 
anything. 

Verticallus, a Ris for a spin- 
dle. Fr. verto. 
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Verticule, joimts. See Ver- 
tebre. Also, screws in hydrau- 
lie machines,“ Vincula que- 
dam quibus pars una machine 
alteri adjungitur, ita tamen ut 
flecti et verti possint.” FP. 

Vertigo, a turning round; 
turning of the head, dizziness. 
Fr. verto. 

Verto, I turn. Fr. rteérw, 
transp. mégtw, whence verto, as 
Veru from Tega. Or, if vorto 
is the more ancient word, fr. 
ToOTEW, transp. TOpTEw, TOpTO. 
| Al. from zégfw, I destroy, 
overthrow, change its natural 
position. Hence perto, verio. 
Or fr. opliw, mopda, whence 
vortho, vorto. 

Vertumnus, a God who (ver- 
tebat) changed himself into all 
kinds of forms like Proteus 
among the Greeks. Some sup- 
pose him to have been the God 
of merchandise, fr. verto, to 
turn goods into money. Others 
suppose him to have been the 
God of fruits: ‘quéd anni 
vertentis poma perciperet.” FF. 
Compare Alumnus, Autumnus. 

Véru, a spit. <A short dart 
with a head like a spit. Also, 
from the form, a mark by which 
spurious or incorrect passages 
were noted. Verw is fr. mepa 
fut. of weipw, to transfix. Homer 
has weipav 6Bedoios, oBedoios men 
mopwéve. § Wachter mentions 
Welsh ber. 

Vervactum, fallow ground 
ploughed in the spring. Pliny : 
‘© Quod vere semel aratum est, a 
temporis argumento vervactum 
vocatur.” Fr, vervago, ver ago, 
from vere ago, vere impello. 
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Vervex : See Appendix. 

Véerus, true. From the 
Teuton, waer, weer,” says Isaac 
Vossins, ‘* From Celt. fir,” 
says Quayle. <‘‘ War, true. A 
Celtic word. Fr. waeren, to 
be. That which is. [As Gr. 
erds, true, is fr. éras pp. of gw, 
to be.] ante same origin I at- 
tribute to Lat. verus, the origin 
of which is otherwise’ inexpli- 
cable. See only the silly tri- 
fling of the Latin Etymologists, 
and this will be evident.” ‘Thus 
Wachter." However Haigh 
makes a_ tolerable attempt: 
“Fr. eloew, to knit. Because 
connected together.” ‘That 
thing or story 1s generally true, 
the parts of which are well con- 
nected or hang well together. 


‘Scheide has stumbled on the 


same: ‘ Verus, 
consertus, nexus.” 

Vérutum, a kind of javelin 
having an iron head formed like 
aspit. Fr. veru. 

Vescor, L feed on, feed. Fr. Beo- 
xowcs, L am fed or feed : whence 
voscor, and vescor, as " vOster, 


prim. sertus, 


vEster. q Or from Béeopat, 
whence Péoxopcs. Beiowas in 
Il. y. 431, 1s translated by 


Matthie «] shall live.” J Al. 
from esca, or from ve esca, or 
from vescus. 


Vescus, eating much. Fr. ve, 


* Tooke, a great deriver of the Latin 
from the North, here holds back: ‘* Ve- 
rus, i, @. strongly’ impressed upon the 
mind, is the contracted participle of ve- 
reor.” That is, veritus, verius, verus. 
But fie had hits objects to serve, as 
well as others: and his derivation is not 
far from contemptible. 

om 
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much, and esca. Also, eating 
little, and therefore lean, thin, 
weak. For ve diminishes as 
well as increases. ‘* Edendi 
fastidio laborans ; atque adeo 
minutus, gracilis, parvus.” F, 

Veéstca, a bladder; the skin 
of a bladder. Fr. duce, 
whence phuszca or physica, (as 
Amica,) phesica, (as pTwovaxa, 
rEmulco,) then vesica. Wachter 
compares the Germ. bausen, to 
blow. 

Vespa, a wasp. Fr. o7€, 
acc. o¢yxa, (Mol. cima, (as Av- 
Kos, Adios, whence luPus,) 
transp. dyoma, whence vespa. 

Vesper, Vespérus, the evening 
star; the evening. “Eozegos. 


Vespéra, the evening. ‘Eo- 
MEO. 
Vespertilio, a bat. Ovid: 


“‘Nocte volant, seroque tenent 
a vespere nomen.” Also, a 
night-walker. 

Vespérugo, the same star as 
 Vesperus. 

Vespillo, one who carried out 
dead bodies in the night. For 
vesperillo fr. vesperus. 

Vesta, the Goddess of the 
hearth. Hence put for fire. 
From ‘Eovia. V prefixed, as 
In “Eowépa, Vespera. Ovid states 
that she is also the same as 
Terra. In this sense Vesta is 
referred to éoraw, éoTw, to stand, 
to stand firm. 

Vestales, priestesses conse- 
crated to the service of Vesta. 

_ Vester, your, plural, — Fr. 

vos, whence vosler, (as Nos, 

Noster,) which is used by the 

Comedians. | Al. from ogére- 
ansp. PETTEQOS. 
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Vestibulum, a porch, court, 
entry." Perhaps, because an- 
ciently it was usually decorated 
with a statue of Vestu, or be- 
cause in the porch a fire was 
usually burning. Servius : 
‘* Quoniam Veste consecratum 
est.” Ovid: ‘‘—Focus in pri- 
mis edibus anté fuit. Hine 
quoque vestibulum dici reor: 
inde precando Dicimus, o Ves- 
ta, que loca prima tenes.” 
Vesta, Vestibulum, as from 
Thus, Thuris, we have Thuri- 
bulum. 

Vesticeps. ‘‘Qui ad puberta- 
tem pervenit, i. e. qui major est 
14. annis, quod PUBE vestire 
incipiat. Cui opponitur Inves- 
tis.” F. 

Vesttgium: See Appendix. 

Vesttgo, I trace, trace out. 
« Per vestigia inquiro.” F. At 
all events it is allied to vestz- 
gium. 

Vestio, I clothe, cover. Veste 
tego. 

Vestiplica, alady’s maid. Fr. 
plico. As folding up and pre- 
serving the clothes, 

Vestis, a garment. Fr. goras 
pp. of g, to put on. § Or fr. 
éoéys, whence vesthis, vestis, as 
aa@éw, la Teo. 


1 “ Veterum de vestibulo dissensus fa- 
cit ut suspicer, antiquitis, cim essent 
Romuleez case, idem fuisse Atrium et 
Vestibulum: postea autem, cim luxuries 
crevisset, non in atrio, sed area inter viam 
et domum interjecta, homines, priusquam 
admitterentur, consistere solere: indeque 
Atrium et Vestibulum fuisse distincta, 
quamquam diu fuerit, ut multi, re quoque 
immutata, veterem retinerent loquendi 
consuetudinem.” V. 
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Vetérani, old or veteran sol- 
diers. Fr. vetus, veteris. 

Veétérator, an old rogue, one 
who has grown old or is long 
practised in fraud. Fr. vetero, 
veterasco. ‘* Veter in astutia,” 
says Festus, 

Veétérétum, old fallow ground. 
s¢ Senio incultum et incultu ve- 
teratum.” F, 

Veétérinarius, one who cures 
the diseases (veterinorum) of 
beasts of burden. 

Vétérinus, fit for bearing bur- 
dens or drawing carrlages 5 ap- 
pertaining to a beast of burden. 
For vehiterinus fr. veho, vehi- 
tum. ternus (from Xtas) 
seems to be short for Auterinus. 
@ Al. for vecterinus fr. veho, 
vectum. q Al. from ras pp. 
of 2», pono, impono, 

Véternus, a lethargy. For 
veterinus fr. vetus, veteris. “ As 
being an attendant on old age.” 
Tt. ‘ Qudd senibus potissi- 
mum contingit.” Ainsw. A me- 
dical gentleman assures me_ that 
it attacks the old in proportion 
to the young as 10 or even 20 to 
1. Veternus is used also of filth 
long contracted, de situ diu col- 
lecto ac veterato. And for anti- 
quity. § Al. from veto, from 
its preventing exertion, Ovid: 
** Quem quoniam PROHIBENT 
anni bellare, loguendo Pugnat.” 

Veto, I forbid, prohibit. Fr. 
aderos, dismissed,y rejected ; 
whence a verb a&deréw, aera, 
“perm, I dismiss or reject an 
application. A omitted, as in 
Rarus and Rus. ¥ Haigh : 
<‘¢ Fr. érés, in vain; whence 
Feraw, Feré, 1 render in vain, 
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frustrate.” | “ From oJ, not, 
and éroy, permitted.” V. As 
OY becomes V in Vee from Oval. 
Vetus, old. Fr. 270s, a year. 


That is, full of years. As Se- 
nex from” Evos,ayear, So An- 
nosus. 

Veétustas, antiquity. Fr. ve- 


tus, as Liber, Libertas. Or 
fr. vetustus, and this from vetus, 
as Venus, Venustus. 

Vexillum, a flag. Fr. veho, 
vert. Hence, a troop under one 
flag. 

Vexo, { drive up and down, 
agitate, push, disturb, molest, 
annoy. Fr. ve, and azo from 
ago, azi, I drive. So Agito is 
used. {J Al. from veho, vezi. 
Gellius: ‘“* Factum a veho vi- 
detur, in quo inest jam vis que- 
dam alieni arbitrii: non enim 
sui potens est qui vehitur. Vexr- 
are autem vi atque motu procul- 
dubio vastiore est: nam, qul 
fertur et rapitur, atque huc illuc 
distrahitur, is vevart proprié di- 
citur.” Gépw was similarly used 
in a vehement sense in ayo xeeb 
FEpw. Brasse translates puotax- 
Tus, (from pow, eppuoras, to drag,) 
vexation, annoyance. QJ Al. from 
TY, Pie, { drive in as a nail; 
hence punch, push, Lat. fodico. 

Via, a way, road; a mode, 
method, which is the way by 
which we go through a thing, 
Fr. iw, to go. V, as “Ic, Vis. 
Or via is from vio, to go, and 
this from iw. YJ Or fr. of, ole, 
which (though it means a vil- 
lage) may perhaps | have meant a 
road, like ofny fr. oiw, olow, ofmets. 
q Al. for veha, (vea,) fr. 
veho. 
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Viattcum, a provision for a 
journey. Fr. wa. 

Viator, a traveller. 
whence vio, viavi, 
use. 

Vibex, icis, a weal, mark or 
print of a blow or stripe. Fr. 
imtw, to hurt, injure, a. 2. iBov. 
q" Or Gr. Buk, a print, mark, 
Hesychius: “IBuxess  orirypai. 
q Our word whip is allied. 

Vibia, a stake. Fr. i6dw, to 
strike. Properly, a stick to 
strike with, fustis. 

Vibro, t brandish, move with 
a tremulous motion; hence, to 
glitter, flash. Also, I hurl, 
throw. Fr. pio, (fut, 2. of 
pirrw, | throw,) transp. igpa, 
(Compare Vinco,) whence vwi- 
phro, and vibro, as é.dw, am Bo. 
‘Pimy (from fiztw) is applied to 
the twinkling of the stars, and 
has every where, observes Blom- 
field, the notion of vibration. 
q Haigh: “ Fr. 06pa for Brita, 
to behave with insolence. Lt 
might also mean to brandish a 


Fr. via, 
which is in 


weapon in an insulting man- 


ner.” 
Viburnum, the  wayfaring 
tree. For viurnum fr. vieo, as 


Dies, Diurnum. Turton: “The 
pliant mealy tree. So called 
from its use in making bands.” 
Forcellini explains it“ genus 
fruticis lentum imprimis et flex- 


ibile.” B may be added as in 
biBo. ¥ Al. from ifdw, to 
strike. ‘Quod aptum sit ad 


cedendum,” F. 

Vicarius, one who supplies 
the place of another, qui vicem 
alicujus gerit. 

Viceni, twenty. Fr. viginte, 


vic 


whence vigintent, 
So Triceni. 

Vicésimus, Vi. @gészmus, twen- 
tieth. For vigintesimus, whence 
vigesimus, vicesimus, 

Vicia, a vetch, tare. “ From 
the Greek. Galen says it was 
called Bixiov by the Asiatics.” 
V. §f ‘* Bixia, from Bixos, a 
pitcher; from the shape of its 
pods.” Tt. Quayle refers it 
to Celt. pishean. J Wachter 
notices Germ. wicke, and refers 
to gaxy, a lentile. 

Vicies, Vigies, twenty times. 
Fr. viginti, whence vigintles, 
contracted vigtes, soft vicies. 
Or from vrginties is vities, vi- 
cles. , 

Victnus, neighbouring. Fr. 
vicus. As being of the same 
village or street as another. So 
yelrav (for yeérov or yeerwy) is 
one of the same country or re- 
gion. We say, Heisa country- 
man of mine. 

Vicis, a reciprocal succession, 
turn. Vicibus, by turns. Red- 
dere vicem or vices, to return 
like for like. A nominative vir 
formerly existed, and seems to 
come from «ifm fut. of cixw, to 
be like. Or vicis is from ixa 
fut. 2. of eixw, whence ixedoc, 
like, and d-ixia, aixia, unseemly 
treatment. Vicis implies the 
likeness or suitableness of one 
thing to another, Or vwicis 1s 
from eixws, befitting: but then 
VI should be long. | Jones: 
“Fr, elxw, to yield. That gives 
way to another coming in order, 
turn,” Wachter notices the 
Goth. wik, ordo. 

Vicissim, by turns. Fr, vieis. 


vigent, vicent. ’ 


vic 


Vicissttudo, vicissitude. Fr. 
vicisszm. 
Victima, a victim. For ictz- 


ma fr. ico, ictum, to strike. J 
Or fr. vinco, victum. As killed 
on account of victory. Ovid: 
“ Victima, que cecidit dextra 
victrice, vocatur.” {| Or soft 
for vinctima fr. vincio, vinctum. 

Victor, a conqueror. Fr. vin- 
co, victum., 

Victoria, victory. Fr. victor, 
oris. 

Victoriatus, a silver coin. 
Pliny: “Est signatus Victoria, 
inde nomen.” 

Victus, food. Fr. vivo 1s 
vivsi, vissi, then vixi, as uly Xes 
for ulySSes. Or viat is for 
vivsi, asniX for mVS. From 
VILE 1. €. Vics? Is Victum. 

Vicus, a street. Fr. oixos, a 
housé; as consisting of several 
houses joined together. So Oj- 
yos, Vinum. Wachter notices 
Anglo-Sax. wic. 

Videélicet, the fact is, the case 
is, the truth is, that is to say; 
hence, truly, for certain, For 
videre licet. We say, To wit, 
1. e. to know. 

Video, 1 see. Fr. iddn, 
(whence idéa, aspect, form,) ida, 
fut. 2. of cidw, I see. 

Videor, | seem, appear. That 
is, | am seen by another in a 
particular light. 


Vidésis, you may see. Vide 
82 vis. 

Vidua, a widow. Fr. vw- 
duus. 


Vidulus, a leathern bag in 
which travellers carried their 
money and provisions. From 


the North. “ Belg. buidel, 


ts, force; 
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Sax. Inf. bydel, Germ. beuted. 
From beiten, to hold, to take.” 
W. (Al. from geidw or Fide, 
whence $<idoue5 and gidomas, to 
spare, hence save. Ainsworth 
has I short. 

Viduo, I bereave, deprive. 
Fr. i&icw, ids, [ appropriate to 
myself, and so take from another. 
So bidUum for bidlum. Ff 
Macrobius states that in the 
Etruscan language zduare is to 
divide, and thither refers vduo. 
But zduo was perhaps nothing 
but ida: viduo nothing but f- 
8:0. GY Wachter notices Germ. 
zeder, unus per se ab aliis sepa- 
ratus. 

Viduus, bereft. Fr. viduo. 

Vieo, 1 bind with twigs, 
hoop. Fr. Bisw, I force, con- 
strain. Or perhaps 6iéw existed 
in the same sense. { Or from 
which perhaps made 
ios as well as ivds in the geni- 
tive.” 

Viétor, a hooper, cooper. 
Fr. vieo, vietum. 

Vietus, soft, flaccid, putrid. 
Fr. cieo, vietum. ‘That is, ca- 
pable of binding with, and so 
soft and flexible. Donnegan 
translates Avywons ‘resembling 
(Adyos) osier, pliant, flexible.” 
Donatus explains « vietus ‘‘ FLEX- 
1B1LIs corpore.” But, as it 
seems irregular that vietus should 
mark a capacity, Dacier seems 
more correct: “ Vietus de vir- 
gultis dicitur que marcida fiunt 
et flaccida, POSTQUAM vientur 
ut funium usum prestent. Glos- 


1 Al. from iéw, type, mitto, committo. 
The Latins say Commissura, a joining. 
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se: Vietum, pemeoucpmevoy, mar- 
cidum.” 

Vigeo, I am brisk, vigorous, 
strong, | thrive. For vegeo, as 
liber on the authority of Quin- 
tilian was formerly |Eber, Var- 
ro explains veget, “ agilis, prom- 
tus, alacris est.” @ Al. from 
isydw, I am strong; whence 
ixtw, Viydw, viguo. 

Vigies: See Vicies. 

Vigil, watchful. Fr. vigeo, 
to be brisk, fresh, lively. “ Qui 
non est torpens, quales sunt 
dormientes, sed im vigore et 
actu suo est.” F. So Ago, 
Agilis. J Or vigzlis is from ve 
agilis, whence vezgilzs, (as Ago, 
ExIgo,) vigilis. Very active. 

Vigintz, twenty. For bigznts 
from Gis and gintz. Or for dui- 
gintt, whence biginti, as DUel- 
lum, Bellum. Gant: seems of 
the same origin as ginta in Tri- 
giuta, Sexaginta. ‘riginta was 
for Trigonta from the xovte in 
Tpiexovea. So Imbris was from 
"OuBoos, and cInis from xOve. 
{| Vossius supposes that vigintz 
is from the ol. Belxats for 
eixoos. ‘Chus it will be put for 
vicalt, vigati, viganiz: N being 
inserted, as in Mando, &c. oj 
it may be still for vigonte fr. 
elxors. 

Vigor, vigor. Fr. vzgeo. 

Vilis, cheap, of little value, 
vile. Fr. gataoc, whence girog, 
plilis, (as ¢pYyw, frigo,) then 
vilis, as we say Vial for Phial. 
A may be omitted in $20A0¢, as 
O is omitted in Musa from 
Moicae, Mica. Our Fist is in 
German Faust. 

Villa, a country-seat ; a farm- 
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house with its appurtenances. 
From vicus, whence vicilla, vil- 
la. Villa was a number of 
buildings joined together ‘and 
belonging to one person. Hence 
it was a little vicus. QJ Al. from 
cia, a street; whence ovuda, 
otilla, villa, as Oivos, Vinum, 
q Al. for vehilla. ‘Quod in 
eam fructus ex arvis convehun- 
tur.” F. | Quayle refers to 
Celt. bazllé. 

Villtcus, the overseer (ville) 
of a farm, steward. Also, rus- 
tic, rural. 

Villum, small wine. 
num, vinulum. 

Villus, a tuft of hair, tufted 
or shaggy hair. Forcellini : 
“Non proprié pilus, sed multo- 
rum pilorum collectio, et quidam 
quasi floccus.” Fr. tAAw, to 
roll or twist together. “ Pilns 
convolutus.” V. {J Al. from 
mTik0w, wad, to stuff close. 
Whence a word zidos, pzlulus, 
pillus, villus. J ‘A vinnus, 


molliter flexus,” 


Fr. vi- 


cincinnus, says 
Tsidorus. Hence vials vil- 
lus. But whence this vinnus ? 


Vimen, a wicker rod. “ Flex- 
ile et aptum ad viendum i.e. 


ligandum.” F. Men, as in 
Nomen. 

Vinaceum, a _ grape-stone. 
That is, acinum. Venaceus 1s 


pertaining to (cium) wine or 
that which makes wine. Vana; 
cea are also the husks of grapes 
which have been squeezed to 
make wine. 

Vinca pervinca, the herb pe- 
riwinkle. Pliny: ‘* Herba to- 
piaria, perpetuo virens, humi 
serpens, et in modum funicull 
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sese porrigens, tenuibus  sar- 
mentis queeque viniciens, veteri- 


bus inopiam florum supplere so- 
lita. Ita dicta quia semper vi- 
reat, aerisque injurias vincat et 
pervincat.” ‘Turton: “ Fr. 
vincio. From its usefulness in 
making bands.” ‘The words 
above ‘‘ tenuibus sarmentis que- 
que vinciens” may confirm this 
last, 

Vincio: See Appendix. 

Vinco, I conquer, prevail. 
Also, I show, prove. ‘hat is, 
I conquer my adversary by ar- 
gument, and so succeed in pro- 
ving what I want. Plautus: 
‘“‘ Vincon’ argumentis te non esse 
Sosiam?” Vzinco is from vixao, 
vine, transp. ivxw, ¢nco, vinco. 
q Al. for vico, (the perfect is 
vici,) from eixw, whence 2zco, I 
strike, beat. 

Vinculum, a chain. 
C10. 

Vindémia, a gathering of 
grapes to make wine. Also, of 
other things. That is, qua de- 
mimus de vined. Or qua demi- 
mus vineas ; for vinea is used of 
a vine as well of a vineyard. q 
Some explain it, qua demimus ut 
vinum faciamus. q Al. for vit- 
demia 1. e. qua demimus vites. 

Vinder, vindicis, an avenger. 
Fr. vindico. 

Vindicie, a claim of posses- 
sion, litigation to claim a right, 
actual possession. Fr. vendico. 


Fr. vin- 


Vindico, 1 avenge, punish. 
Also, I lay claim to. Froma 
word évdiméw, évdinc, same as 


éxdixew, éxdinw, which is used in 
all the above senses. Hence 
vendico, vindico.  Vindico is 
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also to rescue, liberate, protect. 
Those, whom we avenge, we 
protect and rescue from op- 
pression. Vindico aliquem in 
libertatem, is to rescue from 
slavery and bring into liberty. 

Vindicta, revenge. For vin- 
dicata fr. vindico. Also, a de- 
hiverance. Also, a rod which 
the lictor placed on a person’s 
head in order to make him free. 
See vindico. 

Vinea, a place planted with 
vines, a vineyard. Also, a vine. 
Contracted from vitiginea. qj 
Al. from vinum. As pertaining 
to wine. As otvy from olvos. 

Vinea, a shed or mantlet 
under cover of which soldiers 
besieged towns. For viminea; 
as made of osier twigs. Cesar: 
‘¢ Tanta erat multitudo tormen- 
torum, ut eorum vim null con- 
textz vamanibus vine@ sustinere 
possent.” q Al. from vinea, a 
vine. ‘* Ad similitudinem vitis 
compluviate.” F, It is called 
Vitis by Lucilius. 

Vinitor, a vinedresser. 
nee cultor. 

Vinnilus, Vinilus: See Ap- 
pendix, 

Vinolentus, given to wine, 
Fr. vinum. As Lutulentus. 

Vinum, wine. Fr. oivos. V, 
as in “Is, Vis. Vossius notices 
the Hebrew and Punic jain. 
Todd the Saxon win. 

Vio, go. Fr. via. 
10. 

Viola, a violet. A diminu- 
tive from ‘ov. Somewhat as 
Parva, Parvula. 

Violens, violent. Fr. Biz, 
force; whence biolens, as Opis, 


Vi- 


Or fr. 
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Opulens. q Al. from vis. Or 
say from 4s, gen. ivds, and per- 
haps ids. 

Vidlo, I injure, mar, spoil, 
defile. Fr. Bie, force; as Vio- 
lens is from Bia. Or, if Vio- 
lens is from Vis, then violo can 
be from vis. “ Va illata que 
Integra sunt ee’ Es 

Vipera, a viper. Fr. intra, 
izov, Fry, to hurt. J Or for 
viripera: quod parit virus. Or 
for vifera: quod fert verus. 
q| Al. for vevipara. ‘* Quia 
sola e serpentium genere dicitur 
parere vivum animal.” F, 

Vir, viri, a man in opposi- 
tion to a woman; a husband in 
Opposition to a wife, The male 
of other animals. A man of 
bravery or other excellence. 
Tie tS, agcetethy: ols hia} 
whence vir, as “Is, Vis. J Or 
vir is to be sought elsewhere. 
Wachter: * Germ. wer, Lat. 
vir, A very ancient word, dis- 
seminated by the Scythians and 
Celts in Asia and Europe. That 
the Scythians called a man «or 
appears from the compound ai- 
oemarain Herod. 4,110.% Bax- 
ter says that the Armenians call 
aman or male aip, The Celts 
calla manur. ‘The Welsh gwr 
is vir, mas. That the Germans 
in the most ancient times called 
a man by the same ora _ similar 
word, is manifest from the most 
ancient dialects. In Goth. wair, 


1 Tas de “Auatdévas xardgovst vf Sxiveat 
Oidprara duvata: && Td otvopa TovTo 
KaTa® “EAAdSa Yroooay "Avdpoxrdvot. 
Oidp yop Kadéovet Tov dvdpa, Td de Mara, 
KTelvely. 
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Anglo- Sax. wer, 
fear.” Quayle 
Celtic ferr. 

Virago, a woman having the 
qualities ofa man. Quz virum 
GG? * 5 
Vireo: See Appendix. 

Vireo, a witwal. See Callas 
lus. 

Vires,ium, strength. From am 
as Mus, Mures; “Flos; Flores. 
q Al. for vines, (as Sedo di- 
Rus,) from tves, plural of 4s, 
strength. @ Or perhaps 75 made 
in the genitive ids, as well as ivds, 
and in the plural ies, whence 
ViRes, as voc, nuRus. 

Virga, a young or small 
branch, whether attached to a 
tree or not; a switch, rod; a 
staff, wand. Hence a stripe or 
streak, like Gr. pa6de5. ‘The 
virga was carried by the lictor, 
and was hence used for magis- 
tracy. Virgai is fr. vireo, whence 
virica, virca, virga. As from 
OaAAw Is Aarnos, a sprig or branch. 
q Al. from eloyw, to drive or 
keep off. 

Virgo, ints, a virgin or dam- 
sel. Sometimes, though very 
rarely, it is said of one married, 
as in Virg. Ecl. 6, 47. As we 
say Spinster, that is, Spinning- 
woman, for damsel—so the 
Greeks might say a working 
woman under the same idea. 
From gym might be épyavic, 
(same as epyavn,) which could 
produce verginis, (as pay Avda, 
machIna,) virginis. Or épyoy 
might be used as both mascu- 
jine and feminine, and from épywy 

could be vergo, virgo. Homer : 
Kotpny 8 08 yapew ’Ayapepe 


Irish fair, 


mentions tbe 
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yovos, oud ef ep ya *Abyvaiy yanu- 
NOT IOS inopupitos. And in Ul, I, 
128, some editions read, Adee 
0 emtd yuvainas Cyt oovees, epy’ 
elduices.* 4 Al. from vireo, 
whence virigo, virgo. Ob vi- 
rentem etatem. “ Vergo inter- 
dum dicitur de e@ que virum 
passa est. Notat enim non tam 
integritatem quam viridem wta- 
tem.” F, 

Virgultum, a shrub. For 
virguletum, fr. virgula. So 
Salicis, Salicetum, Salictum. 
Forcellini defines = virgultum 
“multitudo virgarum pullulan- 
tium.”’ 

Viria, a bracelet. Pliny: 
“Viriole Celtice dicuntur: v2- 
ri@ Celtiberice.” Hence viria 
seems to be a Spanish word. 
And Isidorus will be wrong who 
deduces it fr. vir, vir: as being 
a reward to the brave. And 
those who refer it to cigw, to 
weave, entwine. And others 
who refer it to vzreo, as made of 
green precious stones. 

Viriculum, 


Viridis, green; fresh. Fr. 
vireo, to be verdant. 

Virils, manly. Fr. wir, 
virt. 


V irztim, severally. In vires, 
per singulos viros. 

Virtus, bravery; any excel- 
Jent quality. Cicero: «‘ Appel- 
Jata est a viro virtus: vird autem 
propria maximé est fortitudo.” 
Vir is here used ina sense of 


eminence. Cicero: “ ‘le oro 


1 T am obliged for the above derivation 
to my learned friend, Mr. Monck, of 
Reading. 
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colligas vzrumgue prabeas.” 
From wir is viritus, (as Servus, 
Servitus,) vartus. ‘The Greeks 
say dvdpeia for bravery. 

Virus, vital juice, sperm. Ap- 
plied to the juice of serpents, it 
means poison, and 1s referred to 
any poisonous juice, taste, or 
smell]. Fr, vires, power, vigor, 
or from the same origin as vires. 
Nagel: “ His omnibus rebus 
significatio quadam roboris seu 
principii vitalis imest.”” Essen- 
tial vigor. ¥ Al. from ids, poi- 
son; V prefixed asin Vis, and 
R inserted as in nuRus, uRo. 
But the first senses of this word 
do not easily follow froin hence. 

Vis, force, might. Fr. 4s, as 


"dew, Video. 


Viscum, Viscus, the mistletoe ; 
birdliime made from it. Fr. 
ifds, 1. €. ixods, transp. ioxos, 
whence viscus, as “Is, Vis. 

Viscus, éris, a bowel or en- 
trail, Vuiscera, the entrails; the 
belly; the womb. <An_ off- 
spring, proceeding from the 
womb, Fr. iow, to contam. Or 
from dto0x0s, considered the 
same as ¢voxy, which is used for 
the lower belly and also the 
larger intestine. But viscera is 
also the flesh. Servius: ‘ Sunt 
quicguid inter ossa et cutem.” 
Asin Cicero: “ Sparte puert 
sic verberibus accipiuntur, ut 
multus e viscertbus sanguis ex- 
eat.” In this sense viscus 1s 
referred to icyds, strength. Or 
to toxm, to adhere. Others sup- 
pose it put for vescus from ves- 
cor. 

Viso, Isee, come to see. Fr. 


video, visum. 
oT 
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Visula, 
Visum, a vision, apparition. 

Fr. video, vidsum, visum. 

Vita, life. Fr. vivo, vivi- 
tum, whence vivita, vita, that 
which is lived. So Voveo, Vo- 


vitum, Votum. | Al. from 
Prorn. 
Vitellus, a little calf. Fr. 


vitulus. 

Vitellus: See Appendix. 

Viter,a kind of withy. Of 
the same origin as Vitis and 
Vimen, — 

Vitiléna, a vilebawd. <“ Vi- 
tiosa lena. . A vitium et lena.” 
F. See Vitilitigo. 

Vitiligo, a cutaneous erup- 
tion called the morphew. Fr. 
oitium, as Fumus, Fumiligo, 
whence Fuligo; Udus, Udiligo, 
whence Uligo.  < Fr. vitulus, 
veal. Because of the whiteness 
of the skin and flesh.” Tt. The 
Greeks, says Festus, call it ’Aa- 
gos, we Albus. 

Vitilis, good for tying or 
binding with; flexible. Hence 
vitilia are twigs or wicker work. 
For vietilis fr. vieo, vietum. 

Vutilttigo, I wrangle for vi- 
tious or base purposes; [ de- 
tract basely. * Viutzletigator, 
qui sola pravitate contentionem 
querit, vitiosus litigator.” F. 

Vitio, L spoil, mar. Vatium 
rei infero. 

Vitis,a vine. Fr. veo, vie- 
tum, vitum. ‘** Either because 
it requires to be tied or bound 
to something : or because it is 
easily bent and useful for bind- 
Ing with.” F.  “ Quia compre- 
hensa vincit, et ligamenti instar 
flexibilis est.” Wachter, who 
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explains the old Germ. bieten 
‘* cogere quocunque modo.” Vi- 
tis was also a vine sapling car- 
ried by centurions, and therefore 
the office of a centurion. 

Vitium, fault, blemish, 
wrong, vice, defect. Fr. airioy, 
fault, guilt, used like airia, and 
the neuter of airsos, faulty, 
guilty. So from ’Aévros we have 
Ventus, from Oivos Vinum. 4 
Wachter notices Anglo-Sax. wi- 
tan, to blame. 

Vito, | beware of, shun. Fr. 
geidw, whence ¢geldouas, L spare, 
spare myself. Parco is used in 
much the same sense. 

Vitreus, transparent or frail as 
(vitrum) glass. 

Vitricus, a step-father. For. 
vatricus fr. warpixds. So some 
derive I[mpidus from AAyura. 
q Al. for vitrigus, and this for 
vicepatrigus, qui vicem patris 
agit. 

Vitrum, glass. Also woad, 
as dyeing with a color like that 
of glass. Isaac Vossius refers 
to Hesychius: Airugov, dado. 
From aitupov, airpov, will be vi- 
trum, as from ’Azvrog is Ventus, 
from Ojves Vinum. ( Or fr. 
vireo, to begreen ; whence veri- 
tum, viritrum, vitrum. YJ Al. 
from video, viditum, whence vi- 
ditrum, (as Aratum, Aratrum ; 
Rutum, Rutrum,) then vitrum. 
As being seen through or trans- 
parent. 

Vitta, a fillet, ribband. From 
vieo, say most of the etymolo- 
gists. If so, from vieo, vietum, 
whence vietica, (as in Manica,) 
vitica, (as Vitilis for Vietilis,) 
then vitca, vitta. Or from vte- 
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fis, considered as meaning any- 
thing flexible; whence vitica. 
q Or vitta is fr. pittos, ex- 
plained by Hesychius capa, a 
chain. As Vix for Mix. 
Or from the North. ‘Germ. 
wette, wied, wed, a chain, band. 
Dan. vidde is a withy band. 
Germ. wetten is to bind, tie: 
allied to which is Engl. wed.” 
W. 
Vitulor, I rejoice. Nonius; 
«* Dictum a bone vita commo- 
do: sicut, qui nunc est in sum- 
ma letitia, vivere eum dici- 
mus.” Dacier: ‘ Vita inter- 
dum letitiam et lubentiam sig- 
nat.” We have Ustulo from 
Ustum. Macrcbius states that 
Hyllus said that Vitula was a 
Goddess who presided over 
pleasure. But Vitula would 
rather come from vitulor. § 
Al. from vitulus. That is, I 
skip about like a calf, and so 
exult, as Exult is from Salio. 
But Lis long. {Or from ire- 
Ads, a calf, was iraAdopos, ite- 
Aovuas, to leap like a calf; whence 
vitulor. 

Vitulus, a bull-calf; a bul- 
lock. A sea-calf. The young 
of other animals. Fr. frvaos, 
which Hesychius explains véog, 
amados, young, tender. {| Or 
from irados, which Hesychius 
explains a bull. —Forcellini 
says: ‘* Ab iradds, Bos.” 
Haigh says: “ Fr. icraads, from 
trys, bold.” . 

Vitupéro, I blame, censure. 
“For vitium paro.” F. Some- 
what as we say, To FIND 
fault. 

Vivarium, a place where (v- 
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va) live animals are kept, as a 
fish-pond, warren, park. 

Viverra, a ferret. For wi- 
viterra, as living under ground. 

Vividus, lively, vigorous. Fr. 
vivo, as T'rigeo, Frigidus. 

Vivo, I live. Fr. Bicw, Biss, 
whence vio, and vivo, as dis, 
oVis. So Iw, Bio, BiBo. 
Wachter refers to Armor. byw, 
to live, and Wesh “byw, life. 

Vivus, alive. Fr. vivo. 

Vix, scarcely. From poyis, 
HBHol. piyis, woys, whence myx 
or mix, then dix or viz. Thus 
Moayos became Bodyos, MéppnE 
Bipuné, whence Formica. For 
M, B, F, V are letters of similar 
organic sound. § As Gr. poyis, 
scarcely, is from péyois, with 
toils: so vix might be expressed 
by “ cunctis viribus” or viribus 
alone, by exertions. Now, as 
perhaps from viVSi is viXi, and 
as from nivis, niVS, is n1.X ; so 
from viribus, cut down to vibs, 
might be vir. ‘Vir fit quod 
cum labore fit, ita ut summis 
anniti virebus oporteat.” V. 

Vixi, I have lived. See Vic- 
tus. 

Ulciscor, I revenge. Fr. 
éaavxw, IL destroy; mid. éAdv- 
xouas, Whence ollucor, olcor, 
ulcor, and ulciscor. “ Vindicte 
gratia aliquem PERDITUM eo.” 
V. § Or ulciscor is from ul- 
cus, a sore. As we say to be 
sore about a thing, so ulciscor 
might mean to be sore against, 
and so to revenge. Udciscor 
would take an accusative, after 
the Greek construction of xéz- 
recbas, tUrtecbas, “to bewail.” 
So Plango, that is, Plango me, 
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takes an accusative. Ovid: 
‘¢ Deplanxere domum.” 

Ulcus, a sore, ulcer. Fr. 
ZAxos, whence some read Hul- 
cus. But the Molians frequent- 
ly dropt the aspirate, as in 7Asos 
for Atos. 

Ulex ,— 

Uligo, the natural moisture 
of the earth. Fr. udus, whence 
udiligo, uligo, as Fumus, Fu- 
miligo, Fuligo. 

Ullus, any. Fr. unus, whence 
unulus, unlus, vilus. Thus ul- 
lus is any the ieast: They would 
not bear any the least insult. 

Ulmus: See Appendix. 

Ulna, the arm, Also, a cubit 
measure. Fr. dat, wari, 
whence olna, ulna. 

Ulpicum, African garlic. Co- 
lumella says that it 1s called by 
some allium Punicum. What 
if this should be its derivation ? 
By cutting down we should 
have allipunicum, alpunicum, 
alpicum, then ul/picum, as from 
”AuBav is Umbo. 

Uls, beyond. “ It was for- 
merly udtis, whence ultra,” says 
Foreellini. Or uls was for ul- 
teris (locis), from uéter. But 
rather, uls is from ollis i. e. 
in ilhs locis, opposed to “ in 
his locis.” Hence olls, ols, 
uls. 

Uliérior, further, further off. 
Fr. uls, whence ulster, as Sub, 
Subter; Pre, Prater. From 
ulster, ulter, might be formed 


ulterus, whence ulterior. So 
Inter, Interus, Interior. 
Ultimus, furthest, last. Fr. 


ulter, ulterior, whence ulteryj- 
mus, ultimus. 
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Uliio, revenge. Fr. ulciscor, 
1.e. ulcor or ulcior, ulctus, ul- 
tus. 

Ultra, on the further side. 


For ulierd parte. See Ulte- 
rior. it 
Uléro, voluntarily. For vul- 


tro from volo, volitum, voltum, 
whence voliro, vultro. ¥ Al. fr. 
érsuleow (tpdmw), freely; cut 
down to edAdéow, ulthero, ulthro, 
ultro. 

Ultro citroque, on this side 
and on that, to and fro. That 
is, ultero citeroque itinere, gres- 
su, &c. : 

Ulva, sedge. Fr. éasiog, Aste, 
marshy ; whence eliva, elva, 
ulva, as in “Eaxos, Ulcus. For- 
cellini explains ulva “ herba 
PALUSTRIS, que in fluvio ac 
PALUDE nascitur.” {J Al. from 
udus, whence udiva, udva, ulva. 
Or from dos, water, mois- 
ture. 

Ulula, an owl. Belg. uyl. 
“Ab ululo, flebilem mees- 
tumgue sonum edo. Ut Gr. 
dAcAvywy ab daoadgw.” FF. 
“‘ Germ. ewle, Anglo-Sax. ule.” 
W. 

‘Ululo, 1 shriek, howl. Fr. 
droautw. YY Or, as ulula seems 
properly said of dogs and wolves, 
from bAdéw, bAd, to howl; re- 
dupl. «wlulo, as from Todds is 
Popolus, Populus. YJ Vossius 
notices Hebr. jalal or yalal: 
and Belg. huylen, Wachter 
notices Icel. y/a.' 


1 Quayle: ‘‘ Ululo is the exact ex- 
pression of grief by an Irish mourmer.” 
That is, itis a Celtic word. 
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Ulysses, Ulysses. From ’Obuc- 
coeds, whence Udysses, (as in Ut 
from “O71,) then Ulysses, as in 
Alacer, Oleo. 

Umbella, a little shade. 
umbrella. 

Umbilicus, the navel; the 
middle of anything. Fr. éu¢a- 
Ads, whence ombilus, [as in 
auSo, amBo; and in payAve, 
machIna,|] then wmbilus, and 
umbilicus, asin Amicus. Um- 
bilicus is also a kind of cockle, 
wrinkled, says Ainsworth, like 
the navel. ‘* Marina cochlea, 
cujus testa rotunda et contorta 
similitudinem quardam habet 
cum umbilico hominis.” fF. 
Also, a taper stick made of cedar, 
&c. round which a book was 
rolled. Because, when the book 
was folded, the stick was in the 
middle of it. Forcellini adds: 
“ Vel, quod pene eodem re- 
cidit, wnbilict dict sunt bacilli 
partes extreme, que hinc inde 
exstabant, convoluto volumine.” 
Pliny uses this word in other 
metaphorical senses. 

Umbo, the boss of a shield; 
a shield. Also, any round pro- 
minence, Fr. duBwy, which 
among the Afolians was written 
Ou Bov, as” Axpos, "Oxpos ; “Ayxos, 
"Oyxos. 

Umbra, a shade, shadow. A 
phantom, mere shadow. A 
color, pretext. An uninvited 
guest, who accompanied a great 
man to a feast, and followed 
him, as a shadow follows the 
body. Umbra is fr. dpgvy, cpgve, 
darkness, transp. ovgpa, whence 
for softness dudpe, ombra, (as 
aud», amBo), then umbra. ¥F 


For 


17 


Al. from ¢uoos, a shower, as 
darkening the sky. 

Umbra, some fish. <‘‘ From 
its black color, says Varro. Or 
from certain oblique lines which 
go fiom its back, and are mixed 
up of gold and darker ones, 
which seem shadows of the for- 
mer. One isclear, then follows 
a dark one ; and so on from the 
head to the tail, as Rondolet 
says. The Greeks similarly 
call it oxicive from one. Ovid 
says of them: Corporis umbre 
Liventis.” F. By the Greeks 
it was called also cxsabls and 
oxiadeis. Donnegan says it is 
‘¢ a kind of flat fish, remarkable 
for swimming rapidly, gliding 
as it were like a SHADOW.” 
The Greeks called it also oxé- 
meavos, 1, e, covered or shaded. 

Umbracilum, a shady bower, 
Fr. umbro, I shade. 

Und, all together, all at once. 
That is, und operd, und via, und 
sede. 

Uncia, anounce. Hence the 
twelfth part of any whole. Fr. 
ovyxia, which Pollux states was 
a Sicilian word. ‘Turton notices 
Arab. ukia. And Lhuyd the 
Irish unsa. 

Uncinus, a hook. Fr. éyxi- 
yos.. Or from uncus, as Divus, 
Divinus. 

Uncus, a hook; an iron drag 
hooked at the end; an anchor. Fr. 
dyxos, which was so used. The 
Greeks said also oyxy, dyxivos. 

Uncus, hooked, curved. See 
above. 

Unda, a wave. Fr. oidaw, 
oldaivw, to swell; whence oidavos, 
oldvos, oidve, swelling; transp. 
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olvda, then unda, as pUnio from 
azOlvy. Euripides has ofdp’ cages. 
So xia is fr. xdw, to swell. F 
Al. from oi8%a, same as unda. 
Hence olpsa, for softness oivda. 
@ Wachter says: ‘ Latinos a 
Celtica voce don, aqua, unda, 
formasse per metath. (i. e. ond,) 
unda, Francos und, quivis abs- 
que monitore intelligit.””! 

Unde, whence. Fr. %bevde, 
(which Donnegan _ translates 
*‘ from whence” as well as 
“from thence,”) whence évde, 
and unde, as “Eaxos, Ulcus. ¥ 
Al. from &$ev, 42. J Or from 
wy S. That is, é& ay 88 romwy. 

Undécumque, from what place 
soever. For undequocumque, 
whence-soever. A quocumque 
loco unde fieri potest. 

Undeviginis, nineteen. Unus 
de viginti. 

Undique, from all parts, from 
all sides. Fr. undecumque, un- 
deque, then undique, as protH- 
nus, protinus. 

Undo, I abound. From the 
notion of waters rising in surges, 
and spreading themselves around, 
See Abundo. 

Unédo: See Appendix. 

Ungo, Unguo, I smear, daub ; 
I bathe, moisten. Fr. éyxéw, 
tyy@, or 2yxdw, 1 pour in, in- 
fuse. Thus tais érioroaAais ba- 
xpua éyyeiv is to bathe letters 
with tears. U for E, as in’Ea- 
xos, Ulcus. 

Unguen, Unguentum, any fat 
odorous liquor for anointing with. 
Fr. ungo, unguo. 

Unguis, a nail, claw, talen. 


1 Al. from évd6w, (€v@w,) to agitate. 
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A vintage-hook. ‘ Also, a col- 
lection of matter in the pupil of 
the eye, in the shape of a man’s 
nail.” Tt. Unguis is fr. dvué, 
ovuxyos, transp. évyuvos, whence 
onguis, unguis. {J Al. from 
éyxos,ahook. As being curved 
or crooked. 4 Quayle refers to 
Celt. conga. 

Ungila, a hoof ; also, a claw, 
talon, like Unguis, which is 
used also of a hoof. ‘ Ungula 
is not from unguis; but, as un- 
guis is from dvex05, so unga 1s 
from accus. dvwye, and thence 
ungula.” V. Or from a word 
unx, ungis, fr. dw, we. GY] Or 
from d&yxvay, curved. As “Ap 
Bwv, Umbo. 

Ungula, an instrument of tor- 
ture, resembling the (ungulas) 
talons of wild beasts. 

Ungilus, a ring. “ From 
uncus, whence unculus, ungu- 
lus. Because it is curved.” V. 
Or fr. d&yxvaos. See Ungula. 

Unicus, only, alone, single ; 
incomparable ;_ singularly dear. 
Fr. unus. As Tetrus, (that is, 
Teter,) Tetricus. | Al. from 
évixoc, as Unus from “Eves. 

Unio, the number one. Fr. 
unus. Also, a union of many 
things into one. Also, a species 
of onion or scaliion. Colu- 
mella: “ Pompelanam cepam, 
vel etiam Marsicam simplicem, 
quam vocant unionem rustici, 
eligito. Eaest autem que non 
fructicavit, nec habuit soboles 
adherentes.” Forcellini calls it 
‘‘unicaulis.” Also, a_ pearl. 
‘* Because,” says ‘Turton, “‘ there 
is never more than ONE found 
in the same shell.” ‘This is not 

‘ 
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true. Rather, because there 
are never two alike in the same 
shell. Pliny: “ Dos omnis in 
candore, magnitudine, orbe, 
pondere, haud promptis rebus : 
in tantum ut nulli duo reperian- 
tur INDISCRETI: unde nomen 
unionum Romane imposuere 
deliciz.” Vossius thinks it may 
be called from its resemblance 
to the scallion, mentioned 
above. 

Universus, entirely all, all 
together. Ab omni parte ver- 
sus in unum. 

Onquam, at any time. Short- 
ened from unam aliquam, or 
unam guanguam, i.e. horam, 
diem, or partem, or rem. Se- 
cundim being understood. 
Compare Alias. GJ Or for 
unicum, whence uncam, un- 
quam. 

Unus, one, alone. Fr. otvos, 
alone. Hesychius explains oi- 
vatew by movatev, and oivavra by 
povyoy. YJ Al. from évds gen. of 
eis. As “EaAxos, Ulcus. But 
then U should rather be short. 
4 Wachter notices Germ. e7n, 
Belg. een, Welsh un, Anglo-Sax. 
an, Goth, ains. . 

Unzia, the Goddess who pre- 
sided over anointings. Fr. un- 
go, unri. 

Vocabuilum, a name by which 
a thing (vocatur) 1s called. A 
noun. 

Vocalis, having (vocem) a 
voice; having a loud voice. 

Vociféror, I cry aloud. Vo- 
cem longé fero. 

Voco, 1 call to, call; sum- 
mon; invite. Fr. Bow, Bow, I 
call upon, cry aloud to. Hence 
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vo0, (as Bid, Vivo,) then voco, as 
onéos, speCus, 

Voconia pyra: 
dix. 

Vola, the palm of the hand, 
and sole of the foot. Fr. aéBy, 
a hand, transp. Body, whence 
vola. Hesychius: AdBasr yeipes. 
{| Wachter: “ Lofa occurs in 
the sense of vola manfis among 
the Goths in the version of UI- 
philas in Mark 14, 65. The 
Suecian /ofwen even now signi- 
fies the same thing.”  Lofa 
transposed is fola, vola. { Vos- 
sius: “From Body, a cast. Be- 
cause, what is thrown, is laid 
hold of by this part.” If Boay 
could mean a hit or blow, then 
vola might be compared with 
Gévep, the palm of the hand, fr, 
eva fut. of ely, I strike. Pes 
tronius: ‘‘Qs hominis PALMA 
excussissina PULSAT.” 4 Al. 
from wera fut. of raAdrw, allied 
to which is zaAdpy, palma. 
‘©The Aolians said orpOrds for 
orgAris, BpOdews for BgAdéws.” 

Volatica, a witch. Fr. volo. 
As flitting about or fleeting." 

Voléma, a kind of large pear. 
‘¢ According to Servius, because 
it fills the (volam) hand. But 
Servius adds ‘ volema pira lin- 
gua Gallicd bona et grandia.’ 
Whence it is a Gallic or 


See Appen- 


1 “ Tn Tertullian de Pallio ‘ Qui vola- 
ticum spectat,’ some understand it a 
soothsayer who conjectures (ex volatw) 
from the flight of birds: others a geome- 
trician who measures things by the (vola) 
palm of his hand; or who measures the 
land, from vola, which in the Pheenician 
language signifies land.” F. 
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German word. Hence it is 
rather from the German or Bel- 
gic vol, full, whence vollen, to 
fill. Virgil calls them GrRa- 
via.” V, 

Volo, as, I fly. Fr. Borg, 
Bore, in a neuter sense, pro- 
jicio me. ‘Piwdadcos, swift, is 
from firrw, to throw; pf.zZ6ige, 
pipe, piuda. ¥ Fr. road, mora, 
says Haigh. In the sense, I 
suppose, of Verto me, I wheel 
round and round, [ flit. € Teu- 
ton. voghel, Germ. vogel, isa 
bird. 

Volo, 1 wish. If BodaAowas is 
properly deduced by Lennep 
from Poagw, Bord, “ i. e. anl- 
mum meum adjicio ad aliquam 
rem, adeoque volo,’—from Bo- 
Ad, 1. e. Boaw vodv, might be 
volo. Others deduce volo from 
Botaw, (whence Bovaroucu,) for 
voulo. Germ. wollen is to will 
or wish. If 6éw became Zr, 
as $79 became ¢ye, from ¢zdw 
might be velo, velim, and velo 
might have been changed to 
colo, as yeos, nEvus, became 
nOvus, and 24a, vEmo, became 
vOmo. Also from £% we 
might get velo, as from ‘Eozéga, 
Vespera: then volo. From vo- 
lis is vis, from volit is vole, 
oult. 

Volones, volunteers in the 
army. Fr. volo. 

Volsella, @, tweezers. Fr. 
vello, vulsum and volsum, as 
Verto, Versum and Vorsum. 

Volva, the secundine. Fr. 
volvo, in the sense of involvo, 


to wrap. Forcellini explains 
volva “ involucrum foettis et 
fungorum.” 
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Volubilitas, readiness of 
speech. Fr. voluo, whence vol- 
vo. Properly, the easiness with 
which anything rolls on. 


Volucer, flying; swift. Fr. 
volo. 

V olucra, a wine-fretter. Fr, 
voluo, whence volvo. It is call- 


ed otherwise Volvox, Convol- 
vulus, Involvulus. 

Vdélumen, a rolling, winding ; 
a fold, wreath, spire. Also a 
book or volume. For the an- 
clent mode of making up books 
consisted in pasting several sheets 
together, and rolling them on 
a staff. Fr. voluo, whence 
volvo. 

Voluntas, the will; a wish; 
a will or testament. Fr. volo. 
For volentus, fr. colens, entis. 
Though in truth entis is for ontes 
or untis from Greek ovros. 

Volvo, I roll. Volvo ani- 
mo, I roll or revolve in my 
mind, ponder. Volvo is for 
voluo, (as Soluo, Solvo,) whence 


voluinm, volubilis. Voluo is 
fr. moAcdw. 
Volipe, Volup’, agreeable. 


Fr. volupis, and this from volo, 
I wish, desire. That is, de- 
sirable. 

Voluptas, pleasure. Fr. vo- 
lupe ; whence volupitas, volup- 
tas. . 

V oluta, the member of a 
column. Fr. volvo, volutum. 
Harris describes it as that part 
of the capitals of the Ionic, 
Corinthian aud Composite. or- 
ders, which is supposed to re- 
present the bark of trees TWIsT- 
ED and turned into spiral lines ; 
or, according to others, the 
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sed 


head-dresses of virgins in their desire, wish. Fr. BzBaicw, Be- 


long hair. 

V oluto, 1 ponder. Also, I 
roll, wallow. Fr. voluo, volu- 
tum. See Volvo. 

Vomer, a ploughshare, the 


iron of the plough, Fr. vémo, 
vomi, as émo, emi. Because it 
casts up the earth. ‘* Vomo 


metaphoricé, largé ejicio, ejec- 
tee F. 

Vomica, animposthume. Fr. 
vomo. As discharging sanious 
matter. 

Vomo, I vomit. Fr. éuéw, 
2ua@, whence vemo, (as “Is, 
Vis,) then vomo, as véos, nEvus, 
nOvus; and sOcer for sEcer 
from “Exvgoc. 
_ Vopiscus, one who of two 
children conceived is properly 
born, the other being an abor- 
tion. “* Fr. éxicow. As left 
behind,” says Scheide. Or from 
dmiobe might be émio$ix0s, whence 
* Omoxds. 

_Vorago, a whirlpool; hence 
a prodigal. Fr. voro. So Ima- 
go, Origo. 

Voro, I devour. Fr. Bopéw, 
Bop, whence Beem, &c. 

Vortex, a whirlpool, whirl- 


wind. Fr. verto, vorto. See 
Verto. 
Vos, ye. Fr. ow, transp. 


gws, whence vos. 

Volum, a vow; a prayer to 
a Deity attended with a pro- 
mise or vow; a prayer; a wish 
or desire breathed in a prayer, 
the object of a prayer. Fr. 
voveo, vovitum, votum. 

Voveo, 1 vow; pray for a 
thing, while I vow to do some- 
thing to obtain it; [ pray for, 

kitym. 


Bow, whence bobeo, (exactly as 
"EAAIov became OlEum,) for 
softness voveo. | Donnegan: 
“¢ BeBasw, to assure, to affirm or 
promise with certainty. BeBai- 
wois, afirm promise.” ¥ Al. 
from Bow, considered the same 
as Boaw, I call out upon. Hence 
boéo, bo Veo, voveo. As Bia, ViVo. 

Vox, vocis, the voice; a 
sound or word uttered by the 
voice. Qua quis vocat. Hence 
vocis, vocs, vox. Or rather vox 
is for vocans, vocns, vocs, as 
Regens becomes Regns, Regs, 
Rex. 4 Al. from Goew, fut. 
Boacw, [Hol., Boxkw, wk. 

Upilio: See Opilio. 

{ Upupa, a houpoo, puet. 
zmo, @nomos. { From 
sound, pu pu, says Varro. 
_ Upiipa, a kind of mattock. 
** For it somewhat represented 
the head and beak of a upupa.” 
Ainsw. 

Urania, one of the Muses. 
Odpavin. 

Urbanus, pertaining (ad ur- 
bem) to the city, and so opposed 
to the boorish and uncouth man- 
ners of rustics. Hence refined, 
courteous, polite, humorous, 
witty. 

Urbs, urbis, a city. Fr. or- 
bis, orbs, a circle. Ovid: “ Ubi 
dicitur altam Coctilibus muris 
CINXISSE Semiramis urbem.” 
So we speak of Round the 
town. 4 Al. from urdus or ur- 
vus, round, See Orbis. 4 Pom- 
ponius Digest.: “ Urbs ab ur- 
bo appellata est: urbare est 
aratro. definire.” Ainsworth: 
“Ab urbo, parte aratri quo 

3.U 


Fr. 
the 
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muri designabantur.” The north- 
erm orva, urva, was to plough. 
q Al. from éais, transp. oamis, 
dams, whence orbs, (as tuRban 
is for tuLban, and French 
oRme for oLme from uL- 
mus,) then urés. 

Urcedlaris herba, [the herb 
feverfew. From its uses in scow- 
ering glass (wrceolos) vessels. 

Urceus, a pitcher. Fr. dpyn, 
an earthen vessel. 

Uredo, a burning on the skin. 
A scorching or blasting of trees. 
Fr. uro. So Torpedo. 

Urgeo, Urgueo, I press, drive, 
impel. Fr. cow, I move, ex- 
cite; pf. zopxa, whence éopxéw, 
zopyew, orgeo, urgeo. Ff Or 
from exw or Egyw, Zopxe or 
zopya, 1 shut up, and so press 
in. Hirtius: “ Accidit ut pel- 
lerent urgerentque in oppidum.” 
Cicero: ‘“‘Urbem premere at- 
que urgere,” hem in. Or fr. 
zoyw, sioyw, | drive away. 
Al. from épéyw, épeyew, épyew, I 
stretch out my hand to thrust. 
q Al. from Zoyov. I impel to 
work. { AJ. from épy}, anger, 
whence a word épyéw, I stimu- 
late to anger, and I stimulate 
generally. Or, as épydéw is to 
feel an ardent incitement or im- 
pulse, perhaps égydw or égyéw 
was used for giving such an 
impulse.? 

Urigo, a burning passion. 
Fr. uro, as Orior, Origo. 

Urina, urine. Fr. ovgoy, 
whence a word odpeivos, odpelvn, 


‘ Al. from odparyéw, odpyéw, I lead the 
rear. j 
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ad urinam pertinens. Or ina, 
as in Divina, Piscina. 

Urino, Urinor, | dive. Cor- 
rupted from épeuvaw, epevvm, I 
seek, search; transp. dgeeve, 
contr. dpeive, urino.? 

Urina ova, addle-eggs. 
ole we. 

Urna, a waterpot, pitcher, 
urn, box, vote-box. Fr. ddwe, 
water ; whence sdgivy, transp. 
voedivyn, urdna, urna. Aspirate 
dropt as in Ulcus. @ Al. from 
uro, whence urina, (as Piscina,) 
urna. As prepared by burning. 
q Al. from orca or texn, a kind 
of vessel, whence orcina, orna, 
urna, or urcina, urna.3 

Uro, | burn. Fr. ctw, as 
yuos, nuRus; povcdwy, musa- 
Rum. Also, I nip or pinch 
with cold, the effects of which 
are similar to those of fire. 
Also, I sting so as to produce a 
burning heat; hence, I sting 
the mind, gall, vex. 

Uropygium, the rump. Ov- 
pomuryioy. 

Urruncum, 

Ursus : See Appendix. 

Urtica, a nettle. Fr. uro, to 
sting ; supine uritum, urtum. 
So Mergo, Mergitum, Mertum, 
whence Merto. Macer: ‘* Nec 
immeritd nomen sumsisse mere- 


¥ 
Ov- 


‘tur, Tacta qudd erurat digitos 


urtica tenentis.” Urtica is also 
a sea substance between the 
animal and the shrub. Pliny: 


? Al. from épvedw, I dive. How ? 

3 Al. from urinor. ‘‘ Quod, subter 
aquam demersum atque inde rursus emer- 
gens, urinantis speciem preebere videa- 
tur.” ¥F. 
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‘‘Vis pruritu. mordax, eadem- 
que que TERRESTRIS urtice,”’ 

Urus, a kind of wild ox. A 
northern word. Macrobius : 
“ Uri GALLICA vox est, qua 
feri boves significantur.” Germ. 
aur, ur, is ferus, sylvestris. 
Virgil calls them “syLVESTRES 
TT eee 

Uspiam, in any place. Com- 
pare Usquam. Piam, as im 
Quispiam. 

Usquam, in any place; to any 
place. For ullisquam i. e. lo- 
cis: whence ulsquam, usquam. 
Quam as in Quisquam, and as 
Piam is Uspiam, which seems 
to be put for Ullispiam. {J Al. 
from fw, as, unto, and guam 
1, e. aliquam. Hence “to any 
place” is supposed the primary 
meaning. 

Usque, as far as, unto, to. 
Fr. ews or as; que being for 
xy, aliquo aut ullo modo ; or for 
xe. See Absque. Also, con- 
tinually, incessantly. That is, 
all the time reckoned from one 
point to another. 

Usta, burnt ceruse. 
Uurst, USS1, UstuM. 

Ustulo, I burn all round, 
singe. Fr. uro, ustum. 

Usura, the use or enjoyment 
of a thing; interest paid for 
the use of money lent. Fr. 
utor, usum, usurus. 

Usurpo, I use much; I ex- 
ercise, practice, execute, per- 
form, Also, I call, name, i. e. 
nomine, [ use by a particular 
name. Columella: “ Hoc no- 
mine usurpant agricole ramos” 
&c. Also, I make my own by 
use or prescriptive right; I ac- 


Fr, uro, 
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quire. Also, 1 make use of 
without proper claim, usurp. 
Fr. usura, whence usuripo, 
usurpo. Po is possibly from — 
Gr. -mw, as in 4Anw, omw, pér- 
aw, &c. Or it may be allied to 
Pe in Volupe. 

Usus, use, practice, enjoy- 
ment of a thing, profit derived 
by the use of a thing. Also, 
use, custom, acquaintance, inti- 
macy. Fr. utor, whence uésus, 
usus. 

Ut, as, like as, according as. 
For uti, and this for ute, from 
dre i.e. tpémw. Or from are, 
which Donnegan states is Doric 
for wore. The aspirate is 
dropt, as in “Eaxos, Ulcus; and 
© changed to ti, as in htimerus 
from *Qpos, *Oyog, and in firis 
from ¢Npds. Again, ut is how. 
Cicero : ‘* Credo te audisse ut 
me  circumsteterint.” ‘Ate 
would mean the same, U¢ is 
also ‘‘ how” in exclamnations and 
in interrogations. Also, how- 
soever, although, like Quamvis. 
So ut ut is howsoever, in what- 
ever manner : ut being repeated, 
as Quis in Quisquis. Ué¢ is also 
as soon as, or during the time 
that. Cicero: “ Ut hee audi- 
vit,” &c. Terence: * Ué nu- 
merabatur argentum, intervenit 
homo.” U¢ is here, ore (xpédvw). 
Or it is here the same as before. 
‘For we should say, Just as he 
heard this, Just as it was being 
counted. Ut is also so that, in 
order that, to the end that, and 
may here be referred to dre for 
wore. And where it means to 
such a degree that, and is put 
after Adeo,. Sic, Talis, &c. 
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But where wt is that, as in Ne- 
pos: “Si verum est ut populus 
R. omnes gentes virtute supera- 


rit,” there ufz seems to come 
from ér1. And so where it 


means, [ wish that, velim wf. 
Yet it can be explained, Velim 
ita ut. Some refer utz and ut 
in all their significations to dr: 
but Vossius well observes that 
ut is used in numerous senses in 
which és is not. 

Utcumque, howsoever, when- 
soever. Ut is how and when, 


and cumque, soever. See Qui- 
cunque. 
Utensilia, utensils. Fr. utor. 


As necessary for use. : 

Uter, a bay of skin or leather 
blown up like a bladder. Fr, 
oi80s, Aol. oidop, .a swelling 
tumor: hence it might be used 
for a swollen bag. Fr. ofdog 1s 
uder, uter. §&f Al. from ddegos, 
the paunch. Or fr. uterus. 
< Siquidem uter vinum, oleum, 
uterus foetum continet: uler 
corio, uferus cute tegitur: uter 
protuberat, ita et uterus.” V. 

Uter, whether of the two. 
Uter i. e. uterus is fr. éadregos: 
dropping zo, Ore005, We have 
Ulysses from ’Odvoceds. J Or 
fr. erepos, other, Or from 6 ére- 
pos, the other: whence oUTEp0S, 


uterus. But then U should be 
long. } 
Utérinus, born of the same 


mother, ex eodem utero. 
Uterque, both the one and 
the other. For utercunque, whe- 
thersoever of the two. ‘This 
sense of wferque seems properly 
to require another uterque to 
support it. As in Terence: 


UiC=——vao 


“ Uterque utrigue est cordi.” 
Cesar: “ Cim ulerque utri- 
gue esset exercitus in conspec- 
tu.” 

Utérus, the paunch, belly ; 
the womb, From ddepo¢ or 0d¢- 
gos, which is explained by Hesy- 
chius yeoryp, which has both the 
senses. Hence uderus, as ’Odve- 
oes, Ulysses : then uferus. 4] 
Al. from torépa, (irépa,) the 
womb. 4 Al. trom uter, a bag. 


Uti: See Ut. 
Utilis, useful, fit, &c. Er. 
ulor. Fit to be used. As Gr. 


ENT HBOS from propos, Konrowet. 
Utinam, I wish that. Utz is 


Velim ute or uf. Ut is used m 
the same sense. Nam, as in 
Quisnam, Quianam. It seems 
here to bear distinctly the sense 
of piv, (Aol. wav, transp. vap,) 
truly. 

Utique, certainly, assuredly. 
For wticumque, utcunque, as 
Ubique is for Ubicunque. 
‘That is, howsoever, in what way 
soever, in every way, under any 
circumstances. 

Utor, 1 am in the habit of 
using, | make use of, Also, L 
am in habits of intimacy with. 
Fr. 2w, 1 am accustomed ; pf. 
mid. goi@a, whence a verb éoiew, 
éos0@, whence eitho, (as pUnio 
from wOlvy,) then eutho, utho, 


‘and uto,as laTeo fr. Ae@ew.: Al. 


from pf. mid. gwa, whence a 
verb éwbéw, éa$d, whence eutho, 
(as ¢Qpes, fUris,) uého, then 
uto. Or from éwia, transposed 
to #204, o¢tho, etho, then utho, 
as pUnio from pQ&na. Or 
evlm was formed from @%w, as 
the 7 is added in edd, «ddus, 


UTP——~-VUL 


baal, edpis, edpes.' Uto was 
anciently used, as Priscian af- 
firms. Indeed it is used by 
Cato. 

Utpote, as.. Utpote properly 
expresses such a likeness as is 
(pote) possible in the nature of 
the case. Plautus: ‘Satis ne- 
quam sum, utpote qui hodie in- 
ceperim amare.” Again: ‘ Si- 
miliorem mulherem, magisque 
eandem, utpote que non sit 
eadem, non reor.” 

Utricilarius, one who plays 

on a-bag-pipe. fr. uter, utri, 
whence utriculus. 
. Utrinque, on both sides. It 
seems: formed from uterque, 
utrumque, like Hine and Il- 
line. 

Utrum, whether of the two; 
whether. Fr. uter, utrum. 

Ut ut: See Ut. 

Uva, a grape. Fr. uveo, to 
be moist. As. full of juice or 
moisture. Varro: ‘* Uve, ab 
uvore.” Or it is from vo or 
tew, whence uveo. Or from 
Udos, Moisture; whence udiva, 
uva. Or uva is from oidos, a 
swelling; whence udiva, uva. 
Uva is also said of bees hanging 
like a cluster of grapes; and of 
the glandulous substance which 
hangs down from the middle of 
the soft palate, from its re- 
semblance to a grape. _ 

Uveo, Lam wet, moist. 
dew, whence terds, rain. 

Uvidus, wet. Fr. uveo, as 
Frigeo, Frigidus. 

Vulcanus, Vulcan. Fr. fuli- 


Fr. 


1 See Lennep Etym. Gr. 
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go, whence Fuliganus, (like 
Oppidanus, Arcanus,) Fudga- 
nus, Eulcanus, Vulcanus. § 
Al. from fulgeo, whence Ful- 
ganus, &c. YJ Vossius refers 


it to Tubalcain, Tu being 
omitted. 
Vulgo, 1 make common, 


spread among the (vulgus) peo- 
ple. 

Vulgo, commonly, generally. 
In vulgo. 

Vulgus, Volgus, a crowd, 
populace. Fr. das, transp. 
drAx05, LEvaxos, whence folgus 
aud volgus. Wachter notices 
Anglo-Sax. folc, Germ. volk, 
folk. 

Vulnus, a wound; mental 
wound, calamity, grief. Fr. 
ovAy, a wound made whole, 
whence ovAios, ovAvos, vulnus. 
q Or from ovAimos, same as ov- 
Asos, destructive, fatal. @ Al. 
from ¢Axos, a wound 3 whence 
a word éAxiyos, 2avos, then vul- 
nus, as” EAxos, Ulcus,? 

Vulpes, Volpes, a fox. Fr. 
armayné, Faron, whence valo- 
pes, volpes. Or fr. dadmyég, 
transp. 2oAmnz, whence volper, 
(as ’Aévros, Ventus,) volpes. 4] 
Al. from volipes. Qui volat 


pedibus. Or pes, as in Sospes, 
Czspes. ' 
Vultudsus, expressing too 


much the feeling of the mind 
by drawing in or distorting the 
(vultum) countenance ; affected, 
sour, louring. 

Vultur, Voltur, a vulture. 
Fr. éAergp, a destroyer ; whence 
2 ee ee 


2 «¢ Fy, gdodw, dAoe, to bruise, beat.” 
Haigh. Hence then dAdivos, &Avos. 
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éaryp, volter, voltur. ¥ Or fr. 
vello, whence vudtum, as Pello, 
Pultum, whence Pulto. From 
its plucking or tearing. (| Al. 
from volo, whence volatum, vol- 
tum. ‘ Obcrebrum volatum.” 
FE. ¥ “A vultus. A perspicacis- 
simo vultu.” Ainsw. 

Vulturnus, the east wind, or 
south-east wind. Vossius sus- 
pects that is so called, as blow- 
ing from the Mare Vulturnum, 
mentioned by Pliny, 35, 26. 
qq Or from volvo, volutum, 
whence voluturnus, volturnus, 
as Tacitum, Taciturnus. Isaac 
Vossius: ‘“ Vulturnum inter 
Deos recenset Dositheus, et in- 
terpretatur orpégsov, ut dici 
possit a volvendo.” {J Al. from 
volo, volatum, whence volatur- 
nus, volturnus. 

Vultus, Voltus, the coun- 
tenance. Fr. volo, volstum, 
voltum, whence volius. As in- 
dicating the wishes and desires. 

Vulva, the matrice or womb. 
From volvo, whence volva, vul- 
va. Que foetum involvit." 

Uxor,a wife. Uxoris is fr. 
Euvdopos, Euvieos, whence unx- 
oris, uxoris ; or whence £udpos, 
transp. uroris. Or uror is from 
a word fuviwp, Fivwp, transp. 
unxor, uxor, or uxnor, uxor. 
q Al. for unror from ungo, 
unzt. From smearing with fat 
the posts of her husband’s house 
on her first entrance. Pliny: 
‘* Proxima adipis laus est, max- 
imé suilli, apud antiquos etiam 
religiosi. Certé nove nupte 


' Al. from dSeAgis, Alol. Bergus. 


ZET 


intrantes etiamnum solenne ha- 
bent postes eo attingere.”* 


X. 
Aénium, a gift sent to a 
stranger, guest, friend, &c. 
Beviov. 


X érampeélinus, of the color 


of dried vine-leaves. Sygopeme- 
AlvOs. 

X érophagia, the eating of dry 
meat. Znpopayia. 


Xiphias, the sword-fish. &i- 
plas. 


Aystus, a covered place, 
piazza; a covered or shady 
walk. Suords. 

Le. 


Labulus, the devil. Za&Boros. 

samia, a loss. Zypia, Dor. 
Caplo. 

Saplitus, very rich. 
TAOUTOS. 

Sea, spelt, a kind of corn. 
Zea. 

Sélotes, jealous. Zyawrys. 

Selotypus, jealous. ZyAdru- 
N06. ‘ 

Zelus, zeal, Zyros. 

zema, a boiler, &e. 
or feu. 

Zephyrus, the west wind. Ze- 
Pupos. 

2éta, an apartment. 


Za- 


Zn 


From 


2 Donatus adds: ‘ Vel quéd lotos ma- 

‘ * sant 

ritos ungebant :’ and quotes Ennius : 

‘« Exin Tarquinium bona foemina lavit et 
unit.” 


ALe—— ZY T 


dieta, whence zeta. The Greek 
ZaBoros is the same as 4icBodos. 
We say solJer for solDler. 


Singibért, ginger. ZiyyiBe- 
O15. 

Zizania,tares, Zilaviee. 

Zodiacus, the Zodiac. Zw- 
Sseexoc. 

Zona, a girdle, zone. Zayvy. 


Also, a purse, which the an- 
cients wore in their girdles. 
Sone are the zones, or circles 
which surround the sky and 
earth, like girdles. 
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<othéca, a chamber or recess. 
Supposed by Salmasius to 
mean properly (Gyxy) a place 
where (¢#x) animals were kept 
and fattened for sacrifices, as in 
the ‘Temple of Jerusalem were 
recesses for this purpose. But 
some understand it as a room 
where persons stay or live. Fr. 
tm, and éyxy, af repository. It 
is at all events the Greek fw$yxy. 
_ Sygia, presiding over nup- 
lials. Zuri. 


Zythum, beer or ale. Zubos. 


APPE 


NDIxX 


OF 


THE MOST DUBIOUS DERIVATIONS. 


Abies, a fir. ‘‘ Fr. &mos, a wild pear; 
the fruit of which its cones something 
resemble.” Tt. §f From &Bis, says 
Haigh. ~ABtes is explained by Hesychius 
a fir or pitch-tree. But Stephens says 
that &B.es is nothing but Lat. abies. 

Acerra, a censer, a chest or vessel to 
burn incense in. Fr. deer, whence acere- 
ra, (as ‘Eorépa, Patera,) acerra. As 
made of maple-wood. So Pyxis, a box, 
is called from being made of box-wood. 
And perhaps this derivation of acerra is 
correct. § Al. from éoxdpa, an altar ; 
transp. doxépa, axépa. Festus calls it 
an altar which was placed before a dead 
person, and on which incense was burnt. 

Ador, a kind of pure wheat. “From 
a, not; Sépv,a spear. This corn being 
without.the beard or spear.’”’ Tt. ¥ Al. 
for athor (See Deus) fr. &6}p, a beard of 
corn. {J Al. from adoro, as Agger from 
Aggero. As being used in adorations. 

Adilo, Adiulor, I fawn upon, soothe, 
caress, flatter. As this word is applied 
peculiarly to dogs, Mr. Barker! states 
that he rejects every etymology of it 
which does not refer to dogs. He favors 
the followmg derivation of Martini : 
‘¢ Malim ab aula significante ollam; ut 
adulor sit, Sector olfam more canum iis 
caudé blandientium, a quibus catillones 
esse sinuntur.’’ He observes that Dacier 
has omitted this reference to dogs in giv- 
ing the same derivation: ‘‘ Adolari pro 
adollurt, ad ollam ire, ollam sectari, quod 
parasitis solenne.” It appears that adu- 
lor was written also adolor. §f Al. from 
tAdw, 6A@, to bark or yelp. For adhulo. 
That is, to fawn upon by yelping. Al. 
for adosculor, cut down to adoulor. J Al. 


1 Classical Joumal, No. 20, p- 387. 


for aduro from ovpd, a tail. That is, to 
fawn upon by moving the tail. { Of 
those who omit a reference to dogs, some 
suppose adulor to be properly said of 
those who ever wait (ad aulas) at the halls 
and palaces of the great to flatter them. 7 
Or of those who are (ad alam alterius) at 
the wing of another. As contUbemalis 
is from tAberna. { Al. from 6oA0s, a 
slave. From the servility of flatterers. 
A added, after the Greek method: or 
put for ad. Adulor for adduler, as Omit- 
to for Ommitto. F&F Al. from ddvaAlfw, 
Doric for 7dvAlfw, I speak pleasant things 
to another. But A should be long, and 
U short. 

fEsciilus, Esctilus, the beech, or hay 
oak, orholmoak. Fr. esca,as @nyds from 
édayw. Turton: ‘* Because its nut or 
mast is edible.” Martini: ‘‘ No age was 
sO ignorant as not to know the use of 
corn: although at the same time men 
employed for food those things which 
were attainable without any great labor or 
preparation: and hence nbs might well 
be called from gayetv.”’ But this deri- 
vation says nothing ofthe diphthong. 
Al. from aiyiAwy, a kind of beech. Hence 
egilus, ecilus, (as pucTéw, misCeo,) @- 
scilus, (as anciently PoeSna for Pena,) 
then esculus. 

Affunia, idle discourse, tittle-tattle, 
stuff, nonsense. Fr. affor, aris. See 
Fatuus. Ad, over-much. 4 AI. from 
"Agddvvat, Aphanne, a paltry town in Si- 
cily or in Attica, and proverbially used 
for anything vile or low. See Apine. 
q Al. for avvanie from ad and vanus. 

Agénalia, um, some festival. Vossius: 
‘* From &yova, libations to the dead. 
Used in a confined sense. The LXX. 
have aydvous xods.”’ YF Varro seems to 
deduce it from &ywy,a leader: <* Dies 


AL—AR 


Agonales dicti ab agone, eo quod interro- 
gatur PRINCEPS Civitatis, et PRINCEPS 
gregis immolatur.” 

Alea, a die; game of dice. From 
Ged, Doric of 7A€d, vain, senseless, silly, 
unprofitable. { Al.from &Ay, perplexity, 
uncertainty. From the uncertainty of 
dice. ¥ Al. from faddéw or fadA@ fut. of 
idAAw, to throw. {| Isidorus dreams that 
it was derived from the name of a Grecian 
soldier who invented the game of dice in 
the Trojan war. 

Amellus, a herb or flower supposed the 
same as star-wort. From Mella, a river 
of Gaul. Virgil says of it: ‘Et curva 
legunt prope flumina Melle.” Martyn 
says that one of the Arundelian MSS. 
and the Cambridge MS. here read Amel- 
le. 

Amussis, a carpenter’s rule. Forcellini 
states that the more rational etymologists 
derive it from am, about; and assis, a 
plank. Varro defines it “TABULA qua 
utuntur ad saxa leviganda.” Is amussis 
then a plank placed round about anything 
to make it level? That is, (assis) a 
plane moved (am) about a surface. Isaiah : 
*« The carpenter stretcheth out his rule, 
he marketh the god out with a line, he 
fitteth it with planes, and he marketh it 
out with the compass,”’ &c. 

Ananceum. ‘* A kind of larger cup 
which those, who entered on a winematch, 
were obliged to drink off. From dvay- 
Kavov, necessary. Casanbon remarks that 
an old Greek poet calls the delirium oc- 
casioned by too much drinking dvayxay 
yAuxkerav, a sweet necessity, and that a- 
nanceum was so called as inducing it. 
And that, where Plautus uses it, he al- 
ludes to the draught of hemlock which 
culprits were obliged to drink in some 
cities of Greece, or to that draught of the 
river Lethe which all. of ns must taste. 
Turnebus observes that dvdyxn in He- 
sychius is a judicial urn, and that anan- 
c@um was so called as being of the same 
dimensions with it. Others read and ex- 
plain the word otherwise.” F. 

Angerona, some Goddess. For Age- 
rona, “Aynpuvn, from a, not; yijpus, the 
voice. For she is represented with her 
mouth sewed up and sealed, or, as others 
say, with her finger on her mouth, as a 
token of silence. { Al. from ango, an- 
gere, to press close, to close. 

Antemna, Antenna, the cross-piece to 
which the sail of a ship is fastened. For 
artemna from apreuey, acc. apreuavu, 
(dpreuva). Al. from am, about, and 
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tendo, or sévyvw Asol. of retyw, or te- 
neo. 

Antes, ium, rows of vines; files or ranks 
of soldiers. Fr. ante. Dacier explains 
it “‘ ordines anteriores.” Ainsworth says : 
‘the rort ranks or outmost ranks of 
vines.”’ Virgil speaks of ‘* exrREMOs 
antes.’ J Isaac Vossius asks: ‘* An ab 
amites?”? ‘hat is, from ames, amitis, 
from aneo, amitum, to go round. From 
amites would be amtes, untes. 

Apollinaris, henbane, nightshade. Apu- 
leius: ‘‘ Ab ipso Apolline qui eam inve- 
nisse fertur.”’ 

Aprilis, April. Fr. aper, apri. Asin 
this month a boar was sacrificed. {J Al. 
for aperilis fr. aperio. The earth be- 
ginning this month to open itself. But, 
says Scaliger, this could not apply, as 
there were but ten months, and so April 
would fall in spring-time only every now 
and then. 

Area,a threshingfloor, barnfloor. Hence, 
any open surface, field, plain, flat, area, 
yard. Fr. areo. *‘ Quia ibi arescunt fru- 
ges,” Ainsw. J Al. for alea (as onAia, 
seRia ; PaAiws, vaRius,) fr. arwd, a 
threshingfloor. 

Areo, 1am dry. From aéw, considered 
the same as avw, to dry. Hence areo, as. 
evw, uRo. ¥ Al. for aereo fr. aer, aéris. 
To be exposed to the air. We say, To 
air. 

Arista, a beard of corn; ear of corn. 
From Germ. aehr, an ear of corn. {J Al. 
from Goth. hrista, rista, to shake. A 
added, as some think also in Adulor. 


| << From Arab. arizah.” Tt. 


Armoracia, horse-radish. ‘‘ Pliny says 
that in the Pontic language it is called 
armon. Or from Armorica, the country 
from whence it was brought.” Tt 
The Greek apyopaxia is put down by 
Forcellini. But Dioscorides says: ‘Pa- 
davis &ypia, hv ‘Pwpaior dppopariay Ka- 
Aovot. 

Artemisia, the herb mugwort. ‘‘ From 
a queen of that name who first used it. 
Or from “Apreyis, Diana: because it 1s 
used in those disorders of women over 
which she presided.” Tt. ; 

Arundo, a reed or cane ; a pipe made 
ofreed. Forarudo (like Testudo) from 
areo. Forcellini explains it ‘‘ aquaticus 
frutex in longam altitudinem excrescens, 
cortice lignoso et inarescente,” &c. But 
A is short in Arundo, long in Areo. Yet 
so Aisshort in Arena from Areo. And 
in Dicax I is short from Dico. {| Al. 
for arudo, from Sax. read, a reed. 
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As, assis, a pound-weight, or anything 
which may be divided into 12 parts. A 
small piece of money. Fr. eis, one; eis, 
iis, Dor. Gis, ds. As being considered 
as an integer or whole. 

Asio,ahorn-owl. ‘For ausio fr. ais, 
Cretan form of ots, an ear. As Gr. dros 
ronl ara, ears. Or for asinio fr. asinus. 
Its ears hanging down like those of the 
ass.” V. 

Astiilu, a lathe, shingle, ‘* assula.’’ 
For assectula, fr. asseca, assectum. And 
perhaps this is true. 

Atriplex, the herb orage. ‘* Corrupted 
from atraphax fr. arpapatis.” V. 

Avéna, an oaten straw; oats. Wach- 
ter: ‘* Haber, (Germ.) avena. Belg. 
haver. Videtur esse ab aben, deficere: 
quia avena est vitium frumenti, teste 
Plinio. Eodem fonte avena derivatur.”’ J 
Isaac Vossius puts down anva, as defined 
by Hesychius ‘ small sterile trees.”” Vir- 
gil: ‘‘Srerites dominantur avene.”’ 

Aula, a pot. Hesychius has: AvAa, 
mavoexTys. What we call, an omnium- 
gatherum. But perhaps avA& is nothing 
but aula Hellenized. 

Auttimo, I think, imagine; I say, aver, 
relate. Iftumo is a termination, (as in 
_stumo, and as Timus in Maritimus,) 
autumo may be from aivw, to speak out, 
‘Then the sense of thinking is secondary : 
as pnt in Homer, which Donnegan ren- 
ders ‘‘to announce as one’s opinion of 
oneself, or think, or suppose.’ {J Al. 
for avitumo (as aUceps for aVIceps) 
from avis. I conjecture from the flight 
of birds. Thus the sense of saying is se- 
condary, as Censeo is to think, judge, 
and express what we judge. { Al. for 
auctorumo fr. auctor. Auctor sum, I 
give my opinion. § Al. from advds, 
oneself. I speak from myself. 

Axicia, Axitia, scissars to clip the hair 
with. For assicia, (as ulySSes, uly Xes,) 
fr. adseco, ussico. But the word is doubt- 
ful. 


B. 


Babecalus, Baba@calus, a word believed 
to be corrupt, for which babaculus is pro- 
posed from BaPat, BdBaos, a servant’s 
name: and bacelus fr. Bdknaos, a great 
booby. 

Bacca, a berry. Fr. pasco, whence 
pasctca, pacca, bacca. YJ Al. from pario, 
whence parica, pacca, bacca. So our 
Berry is from To Bear. { Haigh: ‘ Per- 
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haps at first a grape, fr. Baxyxos, mad,. 
from its intoxicating quality: and then a 
berry of any other quality.” Qf “It 
seems to be from Hebr. baccak.” Tt. 

Bacélus, Buceolus, foolish. Fr. Baxy- 
Aos. But the word is doubtful. 

Baro, Varo, a blockhead, dolt. The 
old Scholiast on Persius states, thatin the 
language of the Gauls barones were sol- 
diers’ fags, and hence that it was used of 
stupid clowns, 4 Al. from varus, a fork 
for supporting nets, a stake. Hence a 
dolt, likeStipes. {| Al. from Bdpos, weight, 
heaviness. But the quantity of A is an ob- 
jection. { Wachter contends that in the 
passage of Cicero, ‘‘Apud Patronem et 
reliquos barones te in maxima gratia po- 
sui,’ barones is used for ‘ viros princi- 


pes,” and refers it to Germ. bar, con- 
spicuous. Others to Bapts, so that baro- 


nes are men of WEIGHT in a kingdom. 
To barones in this sense our word Baron 
or Barons is perhaps allied. ‘‘ Some,” 
says Todd, ‘‘ derive Baron from ber, an 
old Gaulish word signifying commander. 
Others from Hebrew and Celtic words 
of the same import. Others suppose it 
originally to signify only aman ; in which 
sense Baron or Varon is still used by the 
Spaniards; and our law uses Baron and 
Femme, husband and wife.” 

Batiela, a goblet. ‘‘ Perhaps it should 
be written batioca or batiaca. Isidorus 
has plainly : Batioca, Patera. Athe- 
neus mentions Baridxy in the list of cups.” 
V. ¥ Al. for batiacula. 

Bedella. ‘It seems to be the same as. 
bdellium.’”’ F. 

Bellis, the white daisy. Fr. bellus, 
which has been supposed to be the origin 
of another flower called Bellio. 

Bestia, a wild beast ; any brute ani- 
ma}. For biestia from werteorat pp. of 
meSw, to squeeze, crush. As properly 
applied to tigers, lions, &c. 4 Al. for 
vestia fr. vestis, or from €w, €orat, to 
clothe. As bestie do not so properly 
feed as clothe man. 

Blatta, purple-cloth. Purple, says 
Vossius, being the color with which the 
blatta, when taken by the hand, tinges it. 
{| Turnebus supposes blatta to be the 
color not of purple, but of the coccum ; 
from the grains of which little worms 
come out, and dye with a very florid color. 
J Others refer it to the color of blood 
congealed. For in one of the ancient 
Glossaries blatta is explained by O@péduBos 
aluaros, a cake of blood. Whence then 
is blutta in this sense ? 
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Boa, a large sea-serpent. Fr. Bois, 
Bobs, anox. From its largesize. Or, as 
some say, because it was said to stick to 
cows and suck them till they bled. J 
Al. from Buys, considered an Kolic 
change of Suns, a diver. 

Boa, a swelling of the legs from walk- 
ing. Vossius: ‘‘ From its resemblance 
to that of a bite from the boa. But Sal- 
masius traces it to Buy, AXol. for Sdn, 
pain, distress.”’ Dacier: ‘ From its 
large size, i. €. as large as an ox.” See 
the former Boa. oa is defined also by 
Pliny ‘‘ morbus papularum cim rubent 
corpora.” 

Brassica, cabbage or colewort. Wach- 
ter notices the Welsh bresych, Germ. 
wersich.  Hesychius mentions that 
Bpdonn was used by the Italians for xpdpu- 
Bn. But this does not help us. | Al. 
for prassica fr. mpaotxh, pertaining to a 
row or bed ina garden. This is much too 
general a sense. 

Burre, trifles. Vossius supposes it 
was properly a common vile raiment 
(burr? coloris) of a red color. See the 
second Burrus. 


C. 


Cesius, grey, sky-colored. Fr. ceda, 
c@sum, to beat. Nonius explains Cesi- 
cium ‘‘purum, candidum, a Cedendo : 
quod ita ad cANDOREM perveniat.”’ 

Célabrica, a kind of bandage used in 
tying wounds. ‘If there is room for 
conjecture, it was called perhaps from the 
(Calaubre oves) Calabrian sheep.” F. 

Calamenta, the dry parts of a vine, 
‘‘ From the ancient cala, Gr. xaAov, dry 
wood.” F. Kaaoyv is properly burnt, from 
kaw, kaiw. “Some read calamétu,the frag- 
ments (calamorum) of reeds or stalks. 

Callaicus or Gallainus, of a purple, 
Venetian, or sea-green color. Gr. Kad- 
Adtvos. Salmasius: ‘‘ The color of most 
gems is derived from the name of the 
gems, as the hyacinthine from the hya- 
cinth. But the term callatca or callaina 
was adopted from the color callatnus.” 
What shall we say of callais, which is 
explained by Forcellini “ a precions stone 
resembling a sapphire, and of a bright sea- 
green color?’’ Vossius : “‘ From this color 
eallaicus, the gem-callais has its name.” 
Surely we should rather expect that from 
callais was callaicnus. The fact may be 
that kaAAalts existed in Greek and pro- 
duced KaAAdivos, KaAAaixds, and calluz- 
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cus. Or that from KadAdivos, (KaAAdivs,) 
was formed callazs, thence callatcus. 

Cdména, Cimena, a Muse. Fr. cano, 
whence canima, (as Alo, Alima, whence 
Alma,) then canimena, (as Habena,) then 
camena. | Varro says it was anciently 
written Casména and Carména. As Cano 
from xav, so Casmena might come from 
xaw, eéexacpat. Carmena would seem to 
be allied to carmen. @F Al. soft for ca- 
nena fr. cano. But whence the G2? 

Cdnalicéle, qui canalem colunt. “ Fes- 
tus: ‘ Canalicole forenses, homines pau- 
peres dicti, quod circa canales fori con- 
sisterent.’ Scaliger monet dicendum $ cir- 
ca canaleM,’ non ‘canaleS.’ Fuit enim 
locus in Foro Romano Canalis dictus. 
Plautus: ‘In infimo foro boni homines 
aique dites ambulant: in medio propter 
Canalem ibi ostentatores meri.’ Sed 
quid fuerit ille Canalis, non constat. 
Quidam intelligunt viam demissiorem in 
foro, canalis instar excavatam: alii fos- 
sam que corrivatas aquas acciperet et in 
cloacam immitteret.” F. ‘* Loca luxu- 
riz apud Veteres plerumque erant case 
et taberne per ripas disposite. Hinc et 
ganeones et scorta et plebs queeque vilis- 
sima, cum in iisdem domunculis ad ri- 
pas habitarent, dicti canalicole.”’ W. 

Cancelli, lattices or windows made with 
cross-bars of wood, iron, &c.; balusters 
or rails inclosing any place. Fr. xvykais. 
{ Al. from cancri, which Apuleius is 
supposed to use in the sense of cancellt, 
but which Forcellini thinks may be taken 
in its common sense. From cancrz in its 
common sense Becman deduces cancelli: 
“ A discretis cancrorum pedibus.” 

Capron@, Caprone@, forelocks. <“‘ Pro 
cuperone. Quia frontem caperent, cor~ 
rugent.” V. §f Ai. from caper, capri. 
As having the appearance of goats’-horns. 

Cara or Chara, a kind of parsnip or 
carrot. ‘Sunt qui putent herbam dic- 
tam careum, Gr. kdpoy, eandem esse cum 
eA que cara aut chara dicitur a Cesare, 
que, lacte admixto indeque effectis pani- 
bus, inopiam militum multim levavit. 
Huc facit quod Dioscorides car2 radicem 
coctam equé edulem esse ait ac pastina- 
cx.? F. To this word seems allied Ca- 
rota, a carrot. 

Cardo, a binge or hook. Used meta- 
phorically for a variety of things on which 
others turn. Fr. xcpaddwv, kpadav, transp. 
xapday, vibrating, shaking backwards aud 
forwards. (J Al. from xpadn, (xapon,) a 
hock or machine from which anything 1s 
suspended. J Haigh: «¢ From xdpres, 
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strength.” See a northern derivation 
in Carbo. 

Carenum, Curenum, wine boiled down 
one third. Gr. xdpowov, which is thought 
however to have been received by the 
Greeks in later times from the Latins. 

Carex, sedge. ‘* Fr. curo, ére. As fit 
to teaze or scrape with.” V. “Fr. xelpw, 
to abrade. From its roughness.” Tt. 
Caro indeed is from kelpw. 

Carpisctilus, a kind of shoe or slipper. 
Perhaps from «pnts, a slipper ; Dor. xpa- 
amis, transp. kapris. 

Cascus, antique, out of date. Fr. 
xéoxw, to have gaps or cracks. That is, 
from age. ( Al. from cado, cusum, 
whence casicus, (as Medeor, Medicus, ) 
cascus. 

Casteria, a place in which the oars and 
other tackling of a ship are kept, while 
the ship is laid up. For schasteria, (as Fal- 
lo from SPdAdrw,) cxaorhpia, fr. oxdlo, 


éxxacrat, to let loose, let down; and 
also, to stop, pause. Nonius: ‘* Caste- 


ria, locus ubi, cum navigatio conquiescit, 
remus ét gubernacula con@uIEscUNT.” 
But neither the word nor its meaning is 
certain. 

Catomidio, I strike (kar? Spwy) on 
the shoulders. Some read ald i. € 
kaTrapedid, I laugh at. 

Citiilus,a puppy, whelp. ‘te. the 
young of other animals, For gatulus fr. 
yeyara pp. of ydw, (whence in Homer 
exyeyavia,) as vyovos and €xyovoy are an 
offspring fr. yelvw, yéyova, same as yd. 
A little production. ¥ Al. from catus. 
A little sagacious thing. § Varro says it 
is a diminutive of canis. Then it would 
be canulus, not canitulus, catulus. 

Catumeum, a kind of cake used in sacri- 
fices. ‘It seems to mean a cake of flesh 
cut from the neck ofan animal. Fr. ca- 
tomum, which scme glosses render a 
neck: kat’ &uwv. Thismay be confirmed 
from the fact that many of the cakes men- 
tioned in this passage of Arnobius are 
taken from various limbs of animals: as 
Caro Strebula from the huckle-bone, 
/Grumne from the gullet, Tenie from 

the intestines, Offa Penita from the tail, 
&c.” F, 

Caudex, the stem or trunk of a tree. 
From xavw, caw, (whence oxarrw, &c.) 
to scoop, hollow. Caudice were boats 
made of hollow trunks of trees or of thick 
hollow planks; or of such trunks or 
planks placed rudely together. J Al. 
from kavw, (allied to kaiw, whence Ca- 
des,) to cut, fell. As being severed from 
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the tree, as Koppuods from kelpw, kéxoppat. 
Or as being cut into many thick planks, 
a joining together of which was called 
caudex. 

Cella, a storehouse for wine, oil, honey, 
and other provisions. Fr. celo, to hide, 
keep secret ; whence celera, (like Patera,) 
then celra, cella. And this seems the 
true derivation. | Al. from xmAds, a 
chest; whence celula, cella. {§f Vossius 
notices Hebr. CLL, to hide. 

Céres, Ceres. Jamieson: “ Could we 
view it as of Scythian origin, it might be 
traced to Suio-Goth. kuéra, which is ex- 
actly synonymous with Lat. queror. Be- 
cause she went from place to place BE- 
WAILING the loss of her daughter.” Or 
for queres from queror. {| Al. for Geres 
from I'jjpus, which is stated by Hesychius 
to be one of her names. 4 Al. from ce- 
reo, which is said to be an old word for 
creo, to’create. As producing the fruits 
of the earth. 

Cérussa, white lead. Vossius: ‘* Fr. 
knpos, whence knpdes, unpdcooa, Knpovs- 
oa. As being like wax.” Whyso? 
Al. from xnpéw,to hurt; participle x7- 
pdovea, knpovoa, cerusa. That is, per- 
nicious. 

Chalcidicum, a spacious portico, hall, 
&c. ‘* Genus eedificii, ab urbe Chalcidica 
dictum,”’ says Festus, and says no more. 
{ XdAxn was purple. 

Cibus, food. Festus: * Fr. «Bdrioy, 
a wallet in which they pat food.” A 
manuscript reads here xiBor, a word used 
by Orus as quoted by Ursinus on Festus. 
q «* From Hebr. cibash, to eat.” Tt. 

Cicada, an insect which in the summer 
months sits on the trees in southern coun- 
tries and makes a shrill sound. Fr. xixos, 
a young grasshopper, in Hesychius, But 
cicada is not this insect. 

Ciconia, a stork. Also, the bending 
of the fingers in the form of a stork’s bill, 
and so shaking them by way of ridicule 
at a person behind his back. From the 
Cicdnes, a people of Thrace, who are said 
to have held it in great veneration. { 
Lhuyd: ‘ Armoric stkun.” 

Cinnus, a hodge- podge. Fr. xipyaw, 
kupv@, to mix ; whence cirnus, cinnus. 

Cisium, a kind of two- wheeled car. 
Fr. xémuoat pp. of a verb whence kiorn, a 
box. YJ Al. from xiw, kiow, to go, move. 

Cluacina, Eloacina, -a surname of Ve- 
nus. Pliny: ‘ Cum Sabini jam dimica- 
turi adversts Romanos propter raptas 
virgines, in ipsa acie, raptis concilianti- 
bus, paceni fecissent, depositis armis 
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myrtea verbena in eodem loco PuRGATI 
sunt: ibique postea signum Veneris posi- 
tum fuit, que inde Cluacina dicta est : 
cluere (some read cluare) antiqui PURGA- 
RE dicebant.” {J Al. from cluo, to be 
glorious. Plautus: ‘Qui perjurum con- 
venire vult hominem, mitto in Comitium ; 
qui mendacem et GLoriosum, apud Clo- 
acing sacrum.” {J Al. from cloaca. Lac- 
tantius; ‘ Cloacine simulacrum in cloaca 
maxima repertum Tatius consecravit ; et, 
quia, cujus esset effigies, ignorabat, ex lo- 
co illi nomen imposuit.” 

Clunactilum, a knife with which vic- 
tims were sacrificed. Festus: ‘* Vel quia 
clunes hostiarum dividit, vel quia ad clu- 
nes dependet.” 

Cdlostra, the first milk after the birth. 
Fr. coalescuv, coulescitum, whence coales- 
trum, colestrum, and colostrum, somewhat 
as U in Gerundia. It is particularly glu- 
tinous ; whence some refer it to KéAAa, 
glue. J Al. from x«éddoyv, food. 

Concipilo, 1 snatch at, tear, For con- 
pilo, 1 pillage, rob. Ci being supposed 
to be added here, and in Reciprocus, In- 
citega, Recipero. 

Cossis, Cossus, a worm which breeds in 
wood. Fr. kéxopoat, (kékooca,) pp. of 
xelpw, to devour. ¥& Al. from xis. 

Crémo, I set on fire, burn. From a 
word xpeuéw, Kpeua, formed from xéxep- 
peat (Kexpeuce) pp. of Kelpw, to devour, 
consume. { Haigh: “ Fr. @epudw, to 
make hot: transp. Opeudw, Opene.’” . 

Ciicullus, a cornet or coflin of paper, 
used by grocers and apothecaries to put 
their spice in, And hence Vossius dedu- 
ces its sense of a cloak with a hood: 
‘A forma, quia cucullus capitis refert 
conum inversum, planéque chartaceo cu- 
culio similis est, ut ex palliis Hispanicis 
et bardocucullis apparet.”’ Wachter : 
‘‘ Germ. kogel, tegmen capitis.. Anglo- 
Sax. cugle. Cucullum fwisse GaLLIcuM 
capitis tegumentum, ex Martiale, Juve- 
nale, et Columella discimus. Posteris 
Celtarum in Cambrié cochl non amplits 
mitram, sed pallium denotat, forte quia 
cochi Celtica lingua est nomen generale 
et omnibus tegumentis commune. In- 
terim vox ita concepta est, ac si tegmen 
orbiculare sonaret, a kugel, globus: re 
ipsa suffragium ferente, que globi instar 
caput cingebat. Sed fortasse :fallimur. 
Nam Salmasio, qui Gracas habet aures, 
et Gallicas voces ubique Grecis vindicat, 
xéxkus est apex, crista, et inde cucullus 
tegmen capitis in summo acuminatum. 
Et hoc sensu videmur vocem Gallicam 
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etiamnum usurpare in kogel-han, gockel- 
han, gallus cristatus.”” Camden refers it 
to Brit. cucul, pallium. Others to xd- 
KAos, whence cuclullus, cucullus. 

Cudo, ére, I strike as a smith, hammer, 
forge. Perhaps allied to c@do, to strike. 
If cedo was froma word kalw, possibly 
cudo was from a word rabw or Kolo. Ff 
Al. from x«éatw, xéttw, whence coddo, 
cuddo, cudo. 

Cunctor, I hesitate, scruple, delay. 
For contor from contus. Taken from a 
sailor who sounds the shoals and depths 
of the sea, and proceeds with hesitation. 
Contor was said for eunctor. | Al. from 
cunetus. Cuncta experior, 1 try all ex- 
pedients and can settle on none. 

Curciilio, Gurgtilio, the weasand of 
the throat. Corrupted from yapyapedy. 
Or from Germ. gurgel, the throat. Cur- 
culio was also a small worm which eats 
the pith of corn. As being, says Servius, 
nothing but throat. The Greeks called 
a shrimp kapls as being all (xdépa) head. 

Curro, run. The Greek Etymologi- 
con explains (under vaxap) kaipw by tpé- 
xo. From kalpw, fut. xap@ or Kapow, 
AZol. xdpfw, Vossius derives curro. The 
Eolians, he states, said oYpxes for oAp- 
kes. 9 Al. from currus. 


D. 


Dispenno,1 stretch out. Taken from 
the (penne) wings of birds. Al. for 
dispendo fr. pando. 

Délium, a cask, barrel. ‘‘Quia dolan- 
do fabricatur,”’ says Vossius. But O 
should thus be shirt. : 

Délo, I cut smooth, hew, chip. ‘* From 
Hebr. dhal, I attenuate.” V- : 

Draucus, quialios subagitat. A rpave, 
rérpavxa, perforo: unde vox quedam 
tpaukds. | Al. a Spdw, ago. Qui agit. 
Sed, unde U in prima ? 


E. 


Ea, (whence eum, eam, eorum, &ce) 
this. From @, it; whence a word éds, 
é), pertaining to it, But this 1s far from 
satisfactory. 

Egeo, I lack, need. From a, not 5 
zxw, I have. Whence a word dexéw, 1 
have not, I want; hence ’exew, and egeo, 
as Gutta for Chutta. VS ie 
Hesychius: "Hyxjves* kevol, TTwXol. 

Elicus, a stupor, heaviness. As taking 
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away (lucem) the light (¢) from the eyes. 
{| Al. from éwAos, of yesterday, as arising 
from yesterday’s wine. Hence a word 
é€wAikds, transp. €Awids. YF Al. from 
qavyos, full of darkness. | Al. from 
&dAdo, IL err, blunder. 

Everganee Trabes, in Vitruvius. “ A- 
liis ita dictze quod sint affabré polite et 
compactz, ab evepyhs; aliis ab evergendo, 
quod in aliquam partem vergant et pro- 
pendeant.” F, 

Eugium. ‘“‘“Medium foramen rod aidoiov 
yuvaikelov, et ipsum caidotov. Ab ed-yeior, 
fertile. Vel ab evdiaov, eudigon, fora- 
new.” ¥. 


F. 


Fédba, a bean, or French bean. He- 
sychius explains @dBa by 1d odvnfes da- 
mptov,the common pulse. But was oda 
merely faba hellenized? § Al. from mde, 
to feed ; or payw,to eat. | Cornish favan. 

Fdmiilus, a slave, attendant. Haigh : 
‘From waua, a possession.’ Gf From 
the Oscan famel, says Festus. Whence 

was famel? Ff Al. from dua. Unus ex 
grege servili, J Al. from fames. 

Farferus, some tree supposed to be the 
white poplar. As flourishmg on the 
banks of the Farfarus, a Sabine river. 
Ovid: ‘* Amene Farfarus umbre.” 

Fatim, abundantly. Fr. dards, to be 
talked of. Ofwhich much may be said. 
So Sensim, &c. The Latins say Multi- 
fariam, &e. And this seemstrue. J Al. 
from apdrws, Codtws,) inexpressibly. 

Fel, fellis, gall. Fr. @ataos, juice be- 
ing understood. See Bilis. § Todd re- 
fers to Sax. felle, gall, anger ; and quotes 
Spenser: ‘‘ Untroubled of vile fear or 
bitter fell.” J Al.from xodAf. See Fa- 
mes. 

Feria, holidays, festive-days. 
iepal i. e. juépa, sacred days. 
fiere, feria. FF Al. from the North. 
“* Germ. feyren is to celebrate, and feyre 
a festivity.’ W. @ Al. from /ferio. 
From the killing of victims. But E should 
thus be short. 

Ferrum, iron, Wachter: ‘* From 
Germ. wer, arms, instruments of de- 
fence.” Haigh : sas ate yéppov, a shield, an 
instrument of defence: Mol. Béppov.” 
Or from Germ. wer, war: being the in- 
strument of carrying it on. Ff Al. from 
pw, AZol. pépw, (See Ferveo,) to heat, 
melt. ¥§f Al. ee, ferio. The itcoatimecllte 
of striking in war. 


Fr. 
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Festino,I hasten. Fr. festim, (whence 
confestim, ) fr. orevortos, (fr. ometdw, &o- 
mevoTa,) aspirated opevords, then evo- 
mds, (as from SSdAAq is Fallo ,) and peo- 
7vés. Wachter: ‘* If we transpose ometvdw 
into mevodw, we have a word very near 
Jestinus.”’ J Or festim is possibly for fen- 
stim fr. fendo, fensi, fenstum, (ike Hau- 
si, Haustum,) to strike upon, and so sud- 
denly. Hence festim will be suddenly, 
and so quickly. & Al. from €orcs pp. of 
€w, to hurl. As pina, swiftly, from 
pixta. F,asin Firmus, J Al. fromthe 
north. ‘ The Franks said heist, heister, 
for the German Hast, that is, Hasty.” 
Ww. 

Flamen, a priest appointed to some 
particular God. For afflamen fr. affio. 
Affatus a Diis. YJ Al. from the fia- 
meum, which was worn by the Flamen 
Dialis. J Al. for filamen fr. filum. “Sive 
quod filum esset annexum pileo sacerdo- 
tali, sive quod : solo filo, urgente wstu, ca- 
put cingerent.” V. {| Al. for plamen for 
pileamen. As distinguished by the pi- 
leus. 

Feteo, Feteo, to stink. For feedeo or 
fedeo fr. fedus or fedus, which Varro 
states the Sabines said for hedus. To 
smell like a goat. (| AI. for feedeo fr. 
Joedus, filthy. 

Févea, a pitfall. Fr. fodio, whence fo- 
diva, (like Cadiva,) fodiveu, (as Alveus 
from Alvus for Alivus from Alo,) then 
fovea. YJ Some suppose fovio was the old 
form of fodio. 

Féveo, | warm, keep warm, cherish. 
For foo fr. ¢dws. Gs is translated by 
Donnegan (inter alia) a blazing hearth, a 
fire. § Al. from focus, whence focivus, 
fociveo, foveo. 

Fraxtnus, anash. Fr. OQpdoow, Opdtw, 
Eol. gpdiw, (as Ohp, Syp,) to disturb. 
Ovid: ‘Ut quatirur tepido fraxina 
virga Noto.” ¥ Al. from frago, Sragsi, 
fraxi, as Ago, Axi. As strong in break- 
ing. Hesiod derives the third age of 
men from ash-trees, as being robust. { 
‘« From pdfs, a hedge. From its use in 
forming hedges.”’ Tt. 

Frenum, Pac a bit, bridle. Fr. 
frendo, whence frendinum, frendnum, Sre- 
num. Quod facit ut equus frendat. 
Al. from the northern renna,! constrin- 
gere, whence our rein. F, as in Firmus. 

Frit, a small grain at the top of an ear 
of corn. * A frio, quia facilé friatur. 


1 See Todd ad Rein. 
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Sed credibile est legendum frix a opi, 
horror: quia summa pars spice horret 
aristis.”’ F. 

Fungor, I discharge, execute. Haigh: 
“Fr. dvs, a plough-share, and ago, [or 
tyw], Idrive. For funagor, to plough: 
metaph. to perform any other thing.” 4 
Al. from funis, a cord,andago. I bound 
or make a boundary by drawing a cord. 
Hence, I finish. 


G. 


Galbei or Calbei, bracelets. Also, a 
bandage girt round the arm like a brace- 
let, and containing amulets. For garbei or 
carbei, (as piLgrim for piRgrim from pe- 
Regrinus,) fr. xapmbs, the wrist. { Al. 
from galbus. From the color. 

Galéne, the ore of lead and silver; or 
the ore which remains after the stannum 
and the argentum are melted off. «* Fr. ye- 
Activ, to shine.’ V. The Germ. gall is 
to shine : and yaAdw probably existed in 
Greek, as appears by the word yaAjvy. 
Ena, as in Habena. 

Géminus, double, twin. Supposed to 
be transposed from genimus fr. geneo, to 
bring forth. Why? It may be deduced 
with a little more probability from éuoye- 
vys, born together ; transp. dyeuovhs. O 
dropt asin Ramus, Dentes: and the se- 
cond O changed into I, as in termlnus 
from TépuOvos. 

Gemursa, a corn or swelling under the 
little toe. Quod gemere faciat. 

Géna is said to have signified an eye- 
lid among the ancients. This seems not 
certainly established. Propertius has 
*« Exusteque tuz mox, Polypheme, ge- 
n@.’ Yet here the part under the eye- 
lid may be meant. Cicero: “ Gene 
oculos ab inferiore parte tutantur.”” The 
part under the eyelids has a near alliance 
with the upper part of the cheek. For- 
cellini thus disposes the senses of gena: 
“¢ Membrane tegentes oculos. Hinc de 
loco oculorum vel de ipsis oculis. Se- 
pits sunt partes subjecte oculis, supra 
malas. Itemque ipse male (nam hec 
propter vicinitatem facilé confunduntur) 
exterids, ubi barba nascitur.”’ Forcellini 
here forgets the Greek yévus. 

Gith, 2 kind of seed. ‘* From Arab. 
ketsa.”’ Tt. This seems far from the mark. 

Grddior, I step, go on, advance. If 
it has primarily the notion of stow pro- 
gress or of going step by step,—as gra- 
dus in Seneca: ‘‘A cursu ad GRADUM 
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reduci:” which Forcellini explains ‘from 
a quick toa sLow pace,”’—gradior may 
come from Bpadds, slow, Aol. ypadts, as 
BAépapov was in Aolic TAépapor : that is, 
from a word Bpaélfoua:, fut. Bpadioouar, 
Lol. Bpadwipo., ypadiodpa:. Thus John- 
son gives as one of the meanings of To 
Step ‘‘to walk gravely, slowly, or reso- 
lutely,” and quotes Thomson: ‘‘ Home 
the swain retreats, His flock before him 
STEPPING tothe fold.” J Al. from éyef- 
powat, Trise; pp. Hyapra:, whence éydp- 
dnv, transp. éypddnv, thence gradior, E 
dropt as in Remus, Liber, &c.  “ From 
Hebr. DRG, incessit per gradus: transp. 
GRD.” V. 

Grex, grégis, a flock, herd. For grax, 
gragis, (as grEssus for grAssus, brEvis for 
brAvis,) fr. xnpéfw, xpdtw, to vociferate, 
make a noise. { Al. from dyelpa, to as- 
semble : perf. Hyepka, Hypera, ypéxa. 

Grundiles Lares are said to have been 
appointed in honor of a sow which brought 
forth thirty pigs. Fr. grunda, a sow; 
from grundio. @f Al. for suggrundiles, 
as presiding over such infants as did not 
live forty days, who were buried in a 
suggrunda. Fulgentius says that the 
tombs of infants were called suggrunda- 
ria. 

Gurgustium, a mean obscure dwelling. 
Its proper meaning is perhaps a stew, as 
Forcellini translates it in Cic. in Pison. 6. 
From gurges, a spendthrift: or a whirl- 
pool of extravagance and dissipation. {J 
Festus: ‘ Genus habitationis angustum, 
a gurgulione dictum.” 


H. 


Hedus, Hedus, Hédus, a kid. Haigh: 
‘¢ Fy. aldys, hell. Because goats and kids 
were sacrificed to the infernal gods.” 
“From Hebr. gedi.” Tt. Quasi gedus, 
says Vossius. g Al. from otros, which 
Hesychius explains dirt. {[ Al. from fo- 
dus, dirty. The Sabines said fedus of a kid. 

Héra, a hog-sty. Fr. xotpos, a hog. 
But this would make hdéra. 

Hiridlus, Aridlus, a diviner. Fr. ara. 
In the ancient Glosses it is explained 
Bopookdros. But A would thus be long. 
q Perhaps it is connected with Haruspex, 
Aruspex. 

Hédéra, ivy. Quayle refers to Celt. 
eidhear. J Orit is for edera from edo, 
like ‘Eowépa, Patera, Arcera. As corro- 
ding what it sticks to. {f Al. for hetera 
fr. érdpy, fem. of tapos, a companion 
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As never growing by itself, but as ac- 
companying something else. {[ Al. from 
xirros, through many changes. 

Helvella, a small kind of vegetable. 
For heluella. ‘‘ From the ancient helus 
for holus or olus.”’ F. J Or possibly 
from helvus from its color. 

Helvus, pale-red. ‘* Fr. qeAbs, ex- 
plained by Hesychius (inter alia) wxpbs, 
pale.” V. 

Hilum, a black spot in a bean. Any- 
thing vile or worthless. Fr. pavAoy, vile. 
We have Heu from &ed. 

Hirsitus, shaggy, bristly, rough. Fr. 
horreo, horsum, (as Mordeo, Morsum,) 
whence horsutus, (as from Versum is 
Versutus,) then hirsutus, as Ille for Olle, 
Imbris from “OpBpos. { Al. from ¢pic- 
aw, (pipcow,) to be bristly. {| Haigh: 
“ Fr. xepowdyns, uncultivated, and so 
rough.” {J Al. from eipos, (eips,) wool. 

Histrio, a stage-player. Livy says it 
comes from a Tuscan word hister, of the 
same meaning. Whence then hister? 
{ Festus says that stage-players were so 
called as having come first from Histria. 
q Al. from fora pf. pass. of a verb Yw, to 
liken, represent; whence proceed Yoos, 
like, Yrxw, and allied to which are efx, 
eloxw, eixdtw. § Al. from forwp, foro- 
pos, (forpos,) one who is skilled or 
knowing. 

Horia, a small skiff. Fr. épos, a boun- 
dary: whence dpia vats, ‘‘ quia ea u1T- 
Tus legimus,”’ says Vossius. 

Hostis, an enemy. Fr. words pp. of 
&0w, whence #@6{foua: and wbiopds, ex- 
plained by Donnegan ‘‘to contend with 
any one, to dispute against,” and “ strife, 
contest.” Orq@ords is explained, thrust 
out i, e. from the boundaries. Haigh 
says : “Fr. éorns, he that pushes.” Cicero 
remarks that hostts anciently signified a 
foreigner. 

Hostus, the quantity of 011 which olives 
yield at every pressing. Fr. words, thrust 
out. § Al. from xwords, from xdw 
whence (or from xéw) is xdéos, a certain 
measure. 


I. 


Tex, the holm-oak. Haigh: <‘ Fr. 
elAié, elAtkos, whatever turns or is turned 
round, small tendons, ivy, &c.” But ilex 
should thus mean rather the ivy, not the 
tree. Unless efA:t could be taken, as 
that round which ivy turns. We have in 
Horace, ‘‘ Arctils atque NEDERA proce- 
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ra astringitur ilex.” J Al. for illex, illi- 
cis, fr. illicto. From its attracting ivy. 
¥ ‘‘ From Hebr. alah or alon.” Tt. 

Immanis, huge, enormous; terrible to 
look at, frightful, fierce. Fr. wards, wide. 
Haigh translates pavds ‘clear, thin, 
wide, soft.” Tid immanis mean properly 
terrible, wavds in the sense of Soft might 
be adduced. And in would be negative. 
q Al. from zz, not, and manus. As pro- 
perly applied to fragments of stones, 
rocks, &c. too large for the hand to carry, 
and opposed to Gr. xepyddia from xeip, 
xepés. Ais shortin manus? Yet Per- 
sona has O long perhaps from Perséno. { 
Al. from éupavys, furious. But hugeness of 
size seems to be the primary sense of im- 
manis, This reason goes against a deri- 
vation from an old word manus, good, 
mentioned by Macrobius, and referred by 
Wachter to paw, I desire: i. e. desireable, 
good, as Agotos from Adw, Ad. 

Inchoo, I begin. Festus: ‘“‘It seems 
to be derived from the Greek, since He- 
siod calls Chaos the beginning of all 
things.”’ { Al.from the ancient cohum, the 
world. The word is spelt also incoho. 
{ Or from @yxoa pf. mid. of eyxéw, to 
pour, i. e. libations at sacrifices, which 
was the first thing done at them. 

Inciens, tis, beimg near the time of 
bringing forth. Fr. éyxvdwv, ovros, preg- 
nant. ¥ ‘Ab inciere, incitare. Sese 
cieng seu incitans et movens ad foetum pa- 
riendum.” V. 

Incilo, I chide. ‘‘ Dictis asperis mor- 
deo. Vossius vellet ab inczeo, commo- 
veo. Alii ab incido, concido.’ F.  ¥f 
Al. from a word éyyeiAdw, &, from xetAos, 
alip. Then zncilo is to ridicule. Vale- 
kenaer : ‘* XAevi, ridicule, is for yeAcvy 
from xéAos same as xeiAos,a lip. That 
is, I move my lips in ridicule. As émaA- 
At§@ is to roll the eyes in ridicule.” 

Indigtto, Indigito, I invoke. For in- 
diceto, indicito, from indi for indu,i. e. 
in, (as in Induperator,) and cito, I call 
upon. But, if indig Eto is the true read- 
ing, as some write it, this derivation will 
not account for the E. 

Instar, i. e. ad instar, after the manner 
of. Fr. insto, i. e. vestigiis. Pliny: 
‘‘ Letaris quod honoribus ejus rnsis- 
Tam.” ¥f Al. for istar fr. ciorat pp. of 
éloow, to liken. See Histrio. 

Insubidus: ‘ Inconsiderate, silly. Cui 
NON subit quid agendum sit. Or fr. subi- 
dus, in which case in increases the force. 
Some translate it, unbecoming, inelegant, 
uncouth.” F. See Subidus. § Al. for 
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insupidus from sapio, as sAlsus, insU!- 
sus: or from itnsipiv, as reclpero, recU- 
pero. Insubidus is exchanged by some 
for insipidus and insolitus. {J Or, as 
from Floreo is FloriDus, and from Subeo 
is Subitus in the sense of sudden, so in- 
subidus might possibly be formed in the 
sense of very sudden, and so rash. 

Jiigiila, the constellation Orion. Varro : 
‘¢ Hujus signi caput dicitur ex stellis qua- 
tuor, quas infra due clare, quas appel- 
Jant humeros, inter quas quod videtur ju- 
gulum. ~Unde Jugula.” 


so 


Libirum, the imperial standard, ban- 
ner, or flag. Wachter: ‘*Signum militare, 
PANNICULI Vel laciniz instar ex hasta vel 
pertica suspensum. Rem et nomen rei a 
Barbaris ad Romanos venisse, ostendit 
Cangius. Labarum Germanorum jam cer- 
nitur in nummis Augusti cum inscriptione 
DE GERMANIS. Omnis pannieutus 
veteribus Britannis et Germanis appella- 
tur larp, lapr, lap.’ J A writer in the 
Classical Journal (Vol. 4, p. 228,) sup- 
poses that, as 8. P. Q. R. is a combina- 
nation of letters to represent an equal 
number of terms, (Senatus Populus Que 
Romanus,) so Labarum is made up of the 
initials “‘Legionum Aquila Byzantium 
Antiqua Roma Urbe Matabit.”’ 

Labrusea, wild-vine or bryony. ‘ Fr. 
labrum. As growing in the ridges or lips 
of fields.” Tt. 

Laburnum, the laburnum. <“ Fr. la- 
bium [or labrum]. Because it has la- 
biated leaves.” Tt. 

Ldcerna, a kind of overall, cloak or 
great coat. Fr. lacio, to draw, drag, as 
Lateo, Laterna. Among the Greeks otp- 
po, was a floating robe with a long train, 
fr. cipw, ogouppat, to draw, drag. ‘‘ For- 
ma lacerne fuit chlamydi similis, aperta 
et laxa, longior tamen et rruxtor.” F, 
{ Al. for lacertina, as covering the (la- 
certos) arms. 

Licertus, Lacerta, a lizard. Vossius: 
‘‘ Isidorus: ‘Ita vocatus quéd BRacHiA 
habeat.’ Ubi pedes lacertorum brachiis 
comparat; partim quia pedes eorum tan- 
quam e palmis sive volis in digitos fin- 
duntur; partim quia pedes in obliquum 
flectunt, ut homo manus, cim quadrupes 
ingreditur.” § Al. for laceraius. Why? 
q Lhuyd: ‘Irish laghairt.”’ 

Liégeos, a kind of vine. Vossins: ‘ Fr. 
Adyewos, pertaining to hares.’”? Perhaps 
from its color. Heyne (ad Georg. 2, 93,) 
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says of the word : ‘‘ Commodam etymo- 
logiam-non habet.”’ 

Lar, Liris, a God of cities, fields, 
dwelling-houses, &c. ‘Traced to an E- 
truscan word signifying prince or presi- 


dent. Whence then this Etruscan word ? 
{ Haigh: ‘‘ From Aapds, agreeable, 
pleasant.” Why? 4 Al. from Aaidpa. 


As presiding over streets and ways. 
Whither has the v fled ? 

Larva, a spectre, goblin; a mask; a 
self-moving puppet. ‘From Lar,a fa- 
mmiliar spirit,” says Turton. For lariva. 

Laurus, a laurel. Fr. Adgvn, which is 
explained 5é¢vn by Hesychius. Or A is 
changed to L, as in Licet, Levir, &c. 
Hence labna, as %ubw, amBo ; and launa, 
as ydBAa and vaYAa are interchanged, 


and as aUfugio is for aBfugio. Or thus: 
laphna, lavna, launa. Thence laura, as 
oN}, moRa; deiNbs, diRus, The ter- 


mination changed, as in pausA from vav- 
o1%, imbrIS from dufpOs, &c. YF Hesy- 
chius has: Aatpovs riy Sdg@vnv. But this 
Aatpoy is probably from the Latin. ¥ 
Haigh: “ Fr. xAwpds, green.” The x 
being dropt, as in Lena from XAaive. 
Laurus then is for lorus, as Aurea for 
Orea. § Al. from Aatw, whence’ érro- 
Aatw, to enjoy. Laurels were eaten by 
the priests and poets. Hence Gr. dapvf- 
gayos. Juvenal has in this sense ‘ lau- 
rum MomoroitT,” and dépvy is perhaps 
fr. Sdrtw, dédapa. F Al. from laus. 
Being given as a meed of praise to con- 
querors at the games. Servius states that 
it was formerly laudus. {J Al. from lavo, 
lauo. ‘‘ Pollet enim singulari vi ad pur- 
GANDUM sanguinem.” Ainsw. 

Legule aurium, the flaps of the ears. 
« Quasi ligule,” says Forcellini. Why 
E for 1? 

Lémiires, ghosts, goblins. Soft for 
Remures, and properly the manes of Re- 
mus. Hence Lemurta, a festival to the 
shades of departed friends. Properly, to 
the manes of Remus. As instituted by 
Romulus to appease the manes of his 
brother whom he slew. Ovid: ‘‘ Romu- 
lus obsequitur, lucemque Remuria dixit 
Illam, qua positis justa feruntur avis. 
Aspera mutata est in lenem tempore lon- 
go Litera, que toto nomine prima fuit. 
Mox etiam Lemures animas dixisse silen- 
tim: Is verbi sensus, vis ea vocis erat.” 
q Al. for levimures from levimur from le- 
vis, as Femur for Ferimur from Fero. 

Lessus, a lamentation for the death of 
any one. Fr. KAjots, KAjoots, & calling, 
calling out to. 

3Y 
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Leucocréta,a pernicious Indian animal. 
Perhaps an Indian word. Some read 
leococrota from leo, and cocrota or co- 
crotta, which see. 

Liceor, I bid money for, offer a price 
for. ‘‘ That is, rogo quo. pretio liceat au- 
ferre,” says Adam. But how do we get 
liceor from this? { Al. for diceor (as 
Licet, &c.) fr. Sixarovpat, dice@or, in a 
middle sense, I judge worthy. 

Licium, thread, yarn; thread, string, 
cord. Also, the warp of a web. Vos- 
sius: * A AlE, obliquus. Quia obliquum 
stamini implicatur. Al. pro ligium aliga. 
Quia utrimque iis stamina ligantur. Pro- 
bat Scaliger. Al. pro elictum ab elicio. 
Quia nendo elicitur educiturque.” But 
the I in Ligo and Elicio is short. 

Lien, the milt or spleen. ‘* Fr. Actos, 
soft or smooth.” Tt. ‘So the Belgians 
call it Milte from Mild, i. e. mollis, le- 
nis.” V. 

Limus, oblique, awry. ‘‘ From Acie, 
an animal like a snail, mentioned by 
Hesychius. That is, tortuous.” Ainsw. 
§ Al. from AdAcimat (whence Gr. AL- 
pds,) pp. of Acirw, to leave. Leaving the 
direct way. 

Lira, a ridge between two furrows. 
Vossius: ‘*From Hebr. nir, a furrow.” 
Hence then lir, as Airpov and Nirpoy are 
interchanged. 

Lodix, a blanket or sheet. For lotix, 
(as menDax for menTax,) fr. lotum. 
** As it is necessary to wash them from 
time to time.”’ VY. 

Loligo, the cuttle fish. And, because 
it ejects a kind of blood black like ink, it 
is put for the spite of a black-hearted ma- 
levolent man. Fr. @é6Ao0s, the black sub- 
stance ejected by it. © into L, as some 
derive Lorica from Odpnxa. D, which is 
often confounded with TH, is often 
changed in Latin to L. Igo, as in Rubigo. 
But O should be short. 

Lucta,a wrestling. From a word Aak- 
wos, whence Aakrifw, to kick. U for A, 
as in Culmus, Mulceo. 

Liitum, the herb woad, of use in dye- 
ing. Fr. Aevxdy, shining, bright. From 
the golden color of its flower. So mus- 
Tum from pécXov. We have AcvKeria 
and LuTetia, Ketvos and Tjvos.- § Al. 
from luitum supine of luo, diluo. 


M. 


Mactria, a garden-wall, park-wall. 
For mageria, manugeria, i.e. manu ag- 
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gestae. J Al. from paxpds, long ; whence 
macer and maceries. {| Al. from macer, 
thin. As made of brick without mortar. 

Mantisa or Mantissa, an addition. 
Scaliger: ‘ For manu-tensa, manu-tessa, 
(as paSsum for paNsum,) mantessa, 
mantissa. For the mantissa was given 
by the hand, not contained in the weight.”’ 
Festus however says it is a Tuscan word 
and Forcellini sides with him. 

Marrubium, the herb  horehound. 
‘From Hebr. mar rob, a bitter juice. 
From its bittemess.” Tt. 

Martes, a martern, a large kind of 
weasel. From Mars, Martis. Bestia 
martia et pugnax. ‘* Quod vi martié 
mures gallinasque necet.” F. ( “ Mar- 
der, marter Germ. Martre French. Mar- 
tort Ital. Mard Suec. Marta Span.” W. 

Martius, a mallet. Fr. peipw, ueuap- 
tat, to divide. Wachter refers it to 
Germ. barten, to beat. Another reading 
is marculus traced to pelpw, weuapka. Or 
supposed to be soft for malculus fr. pa- 
Adosw, meudrAaxa, (ueuarxa,) to soften. 

Matuta, the Goddess of the morning. 
For manituta, from mane, the morning, 
and tueor, tutum. As guarding the 
morning. 

Mediusfidius. Fidius was a name of 
Hercules, and mediusfidius is Me servet 
dius Hercules. But whence is Fidius ? 

Mentila, virile membrum. ‘ A blan- 
dientibus nutriculis, que ut puerum Cor- 
culum vel Animulam suam vocant: ita et 
partem eam tractantes qua masculi sunt, 
Meniulam i. e. mentem suam nominare 
eos soleant.”’ Perott. See Putillus. 

Migro, I change my habitation. ‘* From. 
Hebr. MGYR, peregrinatio.”” Ainsw. 
{ Al. for megro (See Niger, Liber,) fr. 
péyapov, wéypov. That is, I establish my 
house.in a place. Somewhat as ofxifw is 
used for settling a colony in another 
country. § Al. from plo, péuika, to 
move. See Mico. R, asin Flagro. 

Milium, millet. Fr. €Auyos, whence a 
word éAvmsoy, transp. euvaroy, "mvAtov, as 
Lamina from "EAapéva. J Al. from pe- 
Alyn. ‘* But,” says Dacier, “ pedAiwn is 
panic, which is different from millet. 
Unless milium received its name from a 
certain likeness between the two.” 

Micro, a sharp point; the point of a 
weapon, sword, &c.; a sword; an end, 
i. e. the extreme point. Isaac Vossius 
notes: “* Méxpwva: rdv atvv. "EpvOpaior.”’ 
q Al. from pdyaipa, a sword, or payat- 
pov; whence paxdpa or paxapwy, whence 
mucro, as Culmus from KdAayos. But 
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mucro is properly a point. f Al. for pu- 
cro (M and P being letters of the same 
organ: See Multus,) fr. pugo, pungo. 
q Al. from puxpds, or parpds, or mico. 

Mullus, a mullet or barbel. Fr. mugil, 
mugilis, whence mugilus, muglus, mullus. 
q Al. from ptAdos, which was a fish, but 
not the same as the mullus. 

Mito, onis, 7d aidotoy avipetov. Vossius 
reducit ad uurrds, ‘‘quomodo Hesychio 
teste vocatur rb ‘yuvaiketov.”? Sed hoc 
immane quantum distat. { Addit Vos- 
sius: ‘ Apud Hesychium est et purns, 
6 mpos 7% Gppodicia ékAcAupevos.” J 
Forcellini explicat Subagito (verb. ob- 
scen-) per Concutio. Et forsan od@y apud 
Grecos est a adw, éodOny, (unde caiva,) 
quatio. Unde potest fieri ut muto (haud 
aliter atque Muto, Mutavi,) sit a moveo, 
movitum. 


N. 


Nimis, too much. Vossius: “ Ni- 
mitm, from vy mefoy, non minus.” So 
Haigh and Ainsworth. Rather, nimidtm 
is fr. nimius, this from nimis. Nimis 
from ne minis, which preserves the same 
idea : Not too little, but on the contrary 
too much. Nimis, ne dum minis. Fr. 
ne minus is nemis, somewhat as Potes 
from Potis-es: then nimis, as Wber and 
plico for 1Eber and plEco. 

Nitéla, Nitediila, a field-mouse. Dale- 
camp derives it fr. niteo, ‘‘a nitore pilo- 
rum et cutis.” Vossius objects that the 
Lis long in Martial V, 38. Butit seems 
agreed that this word has no business 
there. In Horace Ep. I, vii, 29, Bentley 
indeed reads nitedula for Vulpecula, 
where I must be long. But this is mere 
conjecture. {J ‘* Quia nitatur scandendo 
arbores,”’ says Vossius. 

Nuntio, Nuncio, I bring news, report. 
Nuncio for nucio, (as N is added in 
Splendeo, Lingo, &c.) from a word veoi- 
Xos, one who has news; whence a word 
veouxiga, fut. veovxtow, veovxid, whence 
neucio, nucio. Jf Scaliger: ‘‘ As from 
év, évds, is obyxila, uncia: so from véos is 
vovykios, nuncius.” Y Nuneius has been 
referred to nova scio, whence noviscius, 
noicius, nucius. Qui scié nova, or Per 
quem nova scimus. 


QO. 


Ocrea, a boot or greave. From a word 
depos, same as dxpos, high. The Greeks 
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called a high shoe or buskin 'Oxp(Bas. 
And this account seems true. § Al. from 
obcrus, as Gr. kynuds fr. xvhun. For ob- 
crurea, (like Ferrea,) whence obcrea, 
ocrea. § Al. from éxpis, rugged. Festus : 
“« Quod sit inzqualiter protuberata.” I 
suppose, crumpled like our military boots. 


P. 


Pene, Pend, almost. Fr. wéAas, says 
Vossius. How? 

Pampinus, the tender shoot or leaves 
of a vine, vine-shoot, vine-leaf, vine- 
branch. Martini: “ From ada dunt 
olyny, herba circa vitem.” Hence poam- 
pinus, pampinus. J Al. from ada dpré- 
Alwos. . 

Pandca, a kind of earthern drinking 

vessel. “Some state thatthe Panaci were 
a people of Rhetia, whence punaca.” F. 
q Al. from mavdxns, all-healing. 
- Pardda, the cover of a ship. ‘It 
seems to be a Gallic word.” F. It is 
used by Ausonius and Sidonius. ‘ Para- 
da herba est notissima. An ex e& fieri 
potuit teges?” Delph. Ed. 

Passer, asparrow. Fr. Wap, Wapds, ex- 
plained by Hesychius a species of spar- 
row. That is, from wapds, roapds, transp. 
nmacodp. 4 Al. from omapdovoy, (transp. 
wacodpiov,) explained by Hesychius a 
bird like a sparrow. J “‘ From Hebr. 
tsipor.”’ Tt. 

Patagium, an ornament sewed to the 
top of a woman’s tunic. Fr. omafdw, to 
riot, to be prodigal ; pf. éomd@axa, whence 
owabaxioy, an expensive ornament. Hence 
spathagium, spatagium, then patagium, as 
from S$dAAw is Fallo. And this may be 
true. ¥ Scaliger thinks that patagus was 
a disease which left behind no trace of it 
but marks in the body ; and that the pa- 
tagium was interspersed with such marks, 

Pausea, Pausia, a kind of olive. ‘Si 
Servio credere placet, a paviendo, tun- 


dendo. Aliter enim ex se oleum non fa- 
cit.” F. For paviseathen. Credere non 
placet. 


Pendeo, I hang, am poised cr sus- 
pended. Ioverhang. 1am in suspense, 
am uncertain. I hang on, depend, rest 
on. I am placed up, as said of laws or 
advertisements. Fr. penna, a wing ; 
thence pennidus, pennideo, pendeo, some- 
what as Aveo, Avidus, Avideo, Audeo. 
As taken from birds poising themselves 
on their wings. Ovid: ‘* Olor niveis 


pendebat in aéra pennis.”’ 
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Péro, a shoe made of raw hides. Fr. 
pera, asack, As being as inconvenient 
and illshaped as a sack about the legs, 
q Al. from whpa, a wallet made of leather ; 
and thence applied to other things made 
of leather. 

Persolata, Persollata, the herb burdock. 
Vossius: ‘In Greek rpoowmoy from mpdo- 
wmrov, a mask. In consequence of its 
wide leaves it was used as a kind of mask 
to keep off the heat of the sun. So from 
persona, personula, persolla, we have per- 
sollata.” Personata is also said. 

Pisinnus, a little child. For pusinnus 
fr. pusus. Why I for U? 

_ Planta,a sprout, shoot, graft, scion ; 
the whole tree, a plant. Referred to 
Bdaotds, a young shoot. Rather, from 
a word Pdacravy, (like unxANH, ép- 
KANH, &c.) whence blastna, for softness 
blaina, transp. blanta, then planta. 
Dacier: ‘* What Festus says, may 
be true, that planta is so called from the 
similitude of the human foot, since Pes 
is similarly applied. Varro has Bete 
pepEs.” YJ Todd notices Sax. plant and 
planiian. 

Polimenta is explained by Festus, 
“¢ testiculi porcorum, ciim eos castrabant.”’ 
Fr, pola, a ball. Festus: ‘* Polit, pila 
ludit.” Pola, allied to wéAos, a circle or 
globe. Some suppose pola put for polla 
fr. -rdAAa, which Hesychius explains a 
ball. Compare pOllen and pOrrum. 

Porticus,a piazza, portico. Fr. @épw, 
mépoptai, to carry, bear, hence to sustain. 
A portico was composed of a roof sup- 
ported by marble pillars. 

Potus is explained by Forcellini, puer 
delicatus. A wdéo0y, 7b aidoioy aydpeior ; 
unde 71600n, wétrn. The word occurs in 
Catalect. Virg.: ‘* Dispeream nisi me 
perdidit iste potus. Sin autem precepta 
vetant me dicere, sané Non dicam: sed 
me perdidit iste purr.’ That is, says 
Vossius: If the laws of metre prevent me 
from saying potus, because O is long, 
then I will say Puer. Heyne reads putus: 
‘« Putus pro puero, prima syllaba longa, 
in metri rationem peccat.” 

. Procestrium: ** A kind of fortification 
made (pro castris) before a camp. An 
antechamber for the prince’s guard.” 
Ainsw. Itis explained by Festus ‘quo 
procediturin muro.” He seems to de- 
rive it from procedo, processum. The 
word occurs in Pliny Ep. 2, 17: but 
others read a different word. 

Prelium, Prelium, battle. Jones: 
“‘ From mpéats, a foot-soldier.”’ Donne- 
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gan: ‘“‘TipvAees, heavy-armed infantry ; 
or, according to others, standing in close 
ranks. In Manetho, opposed to cavalry.” 
But how G or 4 for U2? ¥ “From 
mpotAis, a dance in armor,’’ says Isaac 
Vossius. Where is this word found ? 
{ Al. from apd and 7An,a troop. That 
is, from a word zpotAwov. But how is this to 
be understood? A battle fought by troop 
opposed to troop, 7An apd Ans? Compare 
the expression In procinctu. 

Pulpa, the pulp of meat, flesh without 
the bone. Hence the pith or soft part in 
trees. For palpa, (as cUicita, |Ubvicus, for 
cAlcita, LAbricus, and as vice versa vAlvz 
for vOlvz,) fr. palpo, considered the same 
as palpito, to quiver. ‘*Quia mollis est 
et tremula.” V. J Al. from adAAw, to 
quiver. 

Pulpitum, a gallery, raised floor, stage ; 
desk, pulpit. Martini: ‘‘ A BoABbs, quia 
instar bulbi tumet.” YJ AI. from zoAd- 
Barov, (wéABatov,) much walked upon. 
Or from woAvgaror, (réApatov,). Where 
much is spoken. 


R. 


Ricémus. Forcellini: ‘ Proprié vi- 
detur esse pars uve, paucis granis pecu- 
liari pediculo pendentibus constans.” Ser- 
vius explains it ‘‘ pars botryonis.’ And 
Gloss. Philox. explains it mopadvas rijs 
orapvaAjs. Forcellini adds: ‘‘ In locis 
poétarum allatis racemt possunt. et acini 
seu grana uvarum intelligi: in Plinii non 
possunt.” Fr. pat, pads, a grape-berry. 

Ranceo, to get mouldy or musty. Fr. 
Hapaivw, pf. weudpayKa, (udparyKa,) to 
wither, make to decay. Ma dropt, as 
Ta in Lactis from T'dAaxtos. F 

Ritis, pieces of timber fastened toge- 
ther ; a float; a boat. For parzbs, (fards,) 
stitched. § Haigh: ‘Fr. Bpadds, slow. 
As worked slowly and with difficulty.” 

Réchdmus, a pulley. ‘“‘ A fpoxpds, 
scissura, Quia truncus, in quem orbicali 
inseruntur, excavatur et quodammodo 
scinditur.” V. Rather from fiypya, a 
crevice ; or a word pnyyds. 

Relicinus, drawn back. Forcellini ex- 
plains Frons relicina ‘‘ que reflexis in 
verticem capillis nuda apparet.” And 
adds : ** From re and lacio; whence reli- 
cio, to draw back, as Allicio, to draw to- 
wards.’ YJ Vossius refers it to licinus. 
Gloss. Vet.: ‘* Licinus, avd@pit.”? And 
Servius explains licint boves ‘ qui sursum 
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versum cornua habent.” 
lictnus ? 

Ren, arein. MRéenes, the reins. ‘* Ren, 
from pphv, whence perddpevov.” Ainsw. 
But the old word was rien. Plautus: 
‘* Glaber erat tanquam rien.’’ ¢ Whiter: 
‘* We must surely think that the Latin 
ren belongs to Celt. aren.” Quayle refers 
to Celt. atrne. The Belgic is nier, which 
transposed is rien. 

Replum. Baldus explains it “ tota illa 
valvarum pars qu inter impages tabu- 
lam totam interiorem replet.” Forcellini 
says: ‘‘In hac voce explicanda valde 
sudant interpretes, nec inter se conve- 
niunt.” 

Rétro, behind, back. Fr. épnriw, ’py- 
TUw, to keep back. § Al. from péw, which 
Donnegan translates (inter alia) ‘‘ to pass 
away, glide away, fall away.” This 
agrees with the sense of re in Recedo, 
&c. ‘*The world recedes — it disap- 
pears—”” ~ 

Rica, a little cloak or mantle or ker- 
chief or hood with which women covered 
their heads in sacrifices. Dacier: 
“Fr. péxos, (petxos,) which Hesychius 
explains (aya, §dévn. So that rica 
properly meant a head-band, and was so 
applied to kerchiefs, diadems, mitres, &c. 
And then to a mantle or cloak covering 
the head.” ¥ Al. for reica fr. reicio, re- 
jicio. As throwing the hair back. Or as 
thrown behind the back. 

Ricinum, Ricinium, Recinium, Reici- 
nium, awoman’s short cloak. For reji- 
cimium, fr. rejicie. Servius: ‘ Recinus 
dicitur ab eo quod post tergum rejicitur.” 
Varro: ‘ Ricinio utebantur duplici. Ab 
eo quod dimidiam partem retrorsum jacie- 
bant: ab rejiciendo.”’ GF Others refer 
these words to rica. 

Riidis, in its natural state, unwrought, 
unformed, rough, rude. Unskilled, un- 
polished, Fr. raudus, ¢ris, A being ne- 
glected. { Al. from ruo, as Viridis, In 
a.state of overthrow. Ruidus is used by 
Pliny in the sense of rudis. 

Rumex, sour dock, a kind of sorrel. 
‘¢ From the oriental ramach, a spear. 
From the shape ofits root.”” Tt. Rumex 
is indeed a weapon resembling a Gallic 
spear in Gell. 10, 25, and Lucil. apud 
Fest. { « Fr. rumo, to suck. (See Ru- 
ma.) As they sucked its juice to quench 
thirst. Or for strumex fr. struma. Pliny 
calls it ‘ad strumas efficacissimus.’” V. 

Rumpus. Varro: “ Pedamentum feré 
quatuor generum... Quartum est pe- 
damentum nativum ejus generis, ubi ex 


Whence then is 
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arboribus in arbores traductis vitibus vi- 
nea fit: quas traduces quidam rumpos 
appellant.” Vossius: ‘* From rumpo. 
As being torn from a tree to be taken 
elsewhere. Wuence it is called also Tra- 
dux.” 


S. 


Sagio, lam quick-scented; I have a 
quick perception. From Pers. sag, a 
dog. 

Sancus, the Sabine name for Hercules, 
and therefore probably of a northern 
origin, 

Sanddpila, a bier for the poor. Fr. 
caviso-mueAos, i. e. from cavis, cavidos 
and mueAds. ‘Hoc est, asser sive tabula 
loculi vel arcee, Erat enim sandapila lo- 
culus ligneus, sive arca ex tabulis et asseri- 
bus compacta.” V. Or from cavida rvedod, 
cavida being the accusative. { Al. from 
tivra mvAns, as placed before the door. 

Sdnies, putrid blood, ‘‘ From Hebr. 
SNH, to be changed. For sanies is 
blood changed.” V. | Al. for sanguies 
fr. sanguis. 7" 

Sanna, a wry mouth made in jeering 
and scofing. ‘From Hebrew SN, a 
tooth.” V. As To Taunt is referred to 
Tand, a tooth { ‘* From Hebrew 
SNYNH, aculeata oratio,” says Ca- 
saubon. §f Al. from odvvas, a fool; a 
word used by Cratinus, That by which 
we make another appear foolish or ridi- 
culous. { Al. from cave fut. of catvw, 
to shake, move. ‘One mode of derision 
is by putting one’s thumbs on one’s tem- 
ples, and by moving the other fingers and 
the rest of the hand as an ass moves its 
ears.”’ Ed. Delph. on the line of Persius : 
«‘ Nec manus auriculas imitata est mo- 
pitts albase” 

Sapinus, Sappinus, the lower part of 
atree which part has no knots, It is 
also the fir-tree itself. <‘‘ Fuller refers it 
to the Hebrew SPY NH, ships. Servius : 
Est abietis species apta NAviBus quam 
sapinum vulgo vocant.” V. 

Sipio, I have a taste, relish, or savor. 
Fr. sapor (Compare Sopor and Sopio,) 
fr. dads, juice, Aol. omdp. |, When 
Horace says ‘“‘ Ova succi melioris,” Succi 
is taste. S added asin Sagitta, Signum, 
&c., and O for A, as Paro and Lavo are 
thought to be put for Poro and Lovo. qT 
Al. from Saxon sepe, sap. {{ “ From 
Hebrew SPH, a lip, mouth, with which 
we taste.” Ainsw. 
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Sarda, akind of young tunny. Per- 
haps as being a native of Sardis, or of 
Sardinia which in Greek is Sapéd. 

Sarmadacus. Augustin: ‘“ Ile planus 
erat, de iis quos sarmadacos jam vulgus 
vocat.” Forcellini: “ Acron on Horace 
seems to say that there was one Samar- 
da, who used to deceive the people in the 
Circus: that from him were called the 
sarmadaci whom he joins with the Sor- 
tilege.” J Al. from capyds, explained by 
Suidas a bank. We say Mountebanks. 

Sarracum, a kind of waggon or car- 
riage. Dacier: ‘ Pollux explains od- 
pakos a vessel in which the instruments 
of actors were put. Soracum and sara~ 
cum are the same. Saracum is explained 
by the Glosses Vehiculum. We wiil say 
then that soracum was called first a ve- 
hicle in which was a basket or vessel for 
containing things, and afterwards any ve- 
hicle. Salmasius is not to be heard, who 
makes them different. We find it va- 
riously written soracum, saracum, sarra- 
cum, serracum. But, wherever sarracum 
or serracum is read, we must read sara- 
cum or soracum.” Forcellini: <‘‘ The 
penultima of sarracum is long in Juvenal, 
that of soracum is short in Plautus.” 


They seem therefore to be different 
words. 

Sdtitreta, the herb savory. ‘* Quia 
saturet,” says Vossius. As used for stuff- 


ing food. Oras saturating food with its 
taste. (J Al. for satyreia from the Satyri 
who were lascivious. ‘‘ Veneris incita- 
tricem satureiam esse colligunt ex Ovidio 
et Martiale.” F. 

Sentis, a briar. Fr. sentio. From the 
acute sensation it produces, when touched. 
«Quod a tangentibus quamprimum sen- 
tiatur.’ V. ¥ ‘“ From Arab. sena, 
sharp.” Tt. 

Sépélio, 1 bury. Fr. omfaafoy, a cave: 
omy being softened into sépé, as perhaps 
Sibi from Sf. {J Tooke: ‘‘To Bury, 
Saxon Byrgan, means to defend. As 
Gray expresses it—‘ These bones from in- 
sult to protect.’ It cannot escape you, 
that the Latin sepelio has the same mean- 
ing: for sepes denotes what is cast before 
a place to prevent an entrance.’ But 
Se in Sepes is long. § ‘‘ From Chald. 
SPL, humilem esse. That is, I lay in a 
low place.” V. 

Sescenaris Bovis in Livy is an ex- 
pression, of which, says Crevier, the 
sense is entirely unknown. ‘Alii, ut in re 
admodum obscura, alia comminiscuntur.”’ 
F, 
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Sicilio, 1 cut or mow what was not well 
cut before. For secilio fr. seco. But 
whence this peculiar meaning of sicilio ? 

Silanus, a conduit pipe or cock, a stone 
image through which water was made 
to run. Fr. silus, as Sylva, Sylvanus. 
The nose of the image being turned up- 
wards. @ Al. for solanus fr. cwAdv, ow- 
Anvos, Dor. cwravds, a tube. 2 into T, 
somewhat as O into I in Cinis from Kéms. 
{ “From Arab. SYALN, a flowing of 
water.” V. Rather, from SY LZ, a flowing, 
whence Vossius deduces SYALN. 

Silicernium. Vossius: ‘‘It sometimes 
denotes an old man, and is thought to be 
derived from silex cerno; as, from having 
lis body bent, an old man observes the 
fliutstones as he walks: or from sélens 
cerno, asan old man was shortly to be 
seen (silentibus) by the Shades. Phi- 
lelphus derives it from silicea hernia, a 
disease under which most old men labor. 
[Or ernium is considered to be a termina- 
tion, and an old man to be called silicer- 
nium from his being as hardhearted as a 
flint.] Festus speaks of a second signifi- 
cation of this word: Verrius, he says, 
thinks that stlicernium was used of a (far- 
cimen) sausage, by eating which a family 
was purified. Philelphus thinks it was 
so called from its being of a hardness as 
(silicea) flinty as that of the fleshy hernia ; 
Verrius from the person, on account of 
whose death the family required to be 
purified by it, seeing the Shades (a cer- 
nendo silentes) ; others from the herb sil, 
this sausage either being seasoned with it 
or being of the color of it. Sitlicernium 
signifies also a feast of the Dii Manes, 
consisting of those piles of food which 
were taken to the funeral pile to be burnt 
together with the dead body ; for persons 
were not allowed to eat or taste them. 
Donatus accounts for the word, (a silen- 
tes cerno) from the circumstance of the 
Shades seeing these piles of food and en- 
joying them ; or from those, who brought 
them, being allowed only (cernere) to see 
them, not to taste them; for, whoever ate 
or drank of the libations made to the 
Shades, was polluted. Servius explains 
silicernium by silicentum, a supper placed 
on (silicem) a flintstone. Ovid calls a 
Tegula and a Testa what Servius calls a 
Silex, and confirms what Servius says, 
that the Romans used to put funeral meats 
on a flintstone, and that silzcernium was 
derived from this. A fourth signification 
is a funeral feast made by old men, on 
their departure from which they bade 
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farewell to one another, as being likely to 
see each other no more. Some think it 
so called from their dining (silentes) in 
silence and without mirth, as being in a 
melancholy mood. But they agree with 
Servius as to the latter part of the word, 
deriving it fr. cesna for cena, as Pesna 
was said by the ancients for Pena, and 
Dusmosus for Dumosus. The S in sili- 
cesnium was changed to R, as Valesii, 
Fusii, Papisii were said at first for Va- 
lerii, Furii, Papirii, and as Casmen was 
said for Carmen. Others derive it in this 
sense from se, without, and luceo; for 
selucesnium, i. e. &Avxvla, as for grief 
they did not burn candles in this feast as 
they did on birthdays. Others derive it 
from sil and cesna for cena, as the herb 
sil was much used in these suppers ; 
as with its seed or root they seasoned 
wine. i think Servius’s opinion the most 
probable that szlicernium is fr. silex and 
cesna for cena, and denotes (cenam ad 
silicem) a supper by a flintstone. This 
appellation was afterwards given toa kind 
of sausage, from its being eaten at a fu- 
neral supper to purify a family ; and to a 
decrepit old man, as being likely to have 
a silicernium soon made for him or as de- 
serving to have one made for him.” 

Sitligo, a kind of fine wheat. The later 
Greeks said cidAvyvis, but this Vossius de- 
duces from Lat. siliginis. Donnegan ob- 
serves that it was made from a summer 
wheat, the use of which was introduced 
by the Romans. { “ From Hebr. SEG, 
snow, from its whiteness. Juvenal: Sed 
tener et NIVEus (panis) mollique siligine 
factus.”” Ainsw. 

Singitilus, one by one, one separate from 
another, <‘* For sigulus from MHebr. 
SGLH, peculium, peculiare, singulare.”’ 
V. The N added as in Lingo, &c. 
Al. from siné, without, i. e. without an- 
other, like “Exaoros from ‘Exds. Siné, 
sinict's, (like Mordiciis,) thence siniculus, 
sinculus, singulus. J ‘‘ From za, one; 
tya; whence Ytyya, one. Hesych.” 
Isaac Voss. 

Sinus, Sinum, a milk-pail; a wine- 
bowl. Fr. Stvos, a kind of vessel. 
Thence @ivos, (as vice versd Deus from 
@eds,) and oivos, as Doric ’Aodva for 
*A0hvn, and as our loveS for loveTH. So 
some derive roSa from féAov. J ‘ Or 
fr. Sivéw, Siv@, to whirl. As that in which 
milk is whirled round. For Isidorus re- 
presents sinum to be a vessel in which 
butter is made.” V. 


Sobrini, Consobrini, cousins. But the 
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words are variously understood.' Sobrini 
is said to be put for sororini fr. soror, so- 
roris: but, why B should be introduced, 
is by no means clear. 

Sdleo, I am wont. For sodeo, (as oLeo 
is for oDeo,) this for sotheo, (See Ordo,) 
from é0a pf. mid. of Zw, 1 am wont. § 
Haigh: “ Fr. @:Aéw, I am wont.” Thence 
hileo, (as Heu from Sed) and holeo, (as 
vice versa cInis from «xOvis,) then soleo, 
as Sex from°Ef. J Al. from 8Aos. That 
which we are wholly engaged in, says 


1 Vossius: “ As the children of two 
brothers are called Patrueles, and of a 
brother and sister Amitini ; so the children 
of two sisters are properly called conso- 
brint. But Trebatius calls the children 
of brothers and sisters consobrini. And 
Cicero means by the consobrinus of Liga- 
rius a son of his mother’s brother. The 
children of Amitini also were so called, for 
Spartian makes Trajan and Adrian conso- 
brinit. Hence the Latin Glossary ex- 
plains the word thus loosely: ‘ Consobrini 
sunt, quiex sorore et fratre, aut duobus 
fratribus vel sororibus sunt nati.’ Indeed 
Donatus says that those, whom we usually 
call properly consobrini, are properly so- 
brint: ‘ Sobrint sunt ex duabus sorori- 
bus: consobrini ex fratre et sorore. But 
elsewhere he shows that others thought 
differently : ‘ Subrini sunt consobrinorum 
filii: verdm, ut alii putant, de sororibus 
nati: ut sint sobrini quasi sororini.’ And 
indeed Festus says that the children of 
consobrini are called sobrini: ‘ Sobrinus 
est patris mei consobrinz filius, et matris 
mee consobrine filius. Here we must 
take consobrini in a wide sense to com- 
prehend brothers, whether Patrueles or 
Amitini: for the children of all these are 
called sobrini, as Caius tells us: ‘ Itern 
patrui magni, amite magne, avuncull 
magni, matertere magne nepos, neptis: 
qui ex fratribus patruelibus aut consobri- 
nis aut amitinis, undique propagati, pro- 
prié sobrini vocantur.? The degree of 
sobrini, as Trebatius says, was the last 
degree of relationship : whence also, as the 
same author says, the children of sobrint 
mutually call themselves sobrini from the 
nearest name in alliance, as they have 
no proper name of their own, Cicero 
distinguishes these degrees: ‘ Sequuntur 
fratrum conjunctiones post consobrinorum 
sobrinorumgue.’ Where consobrinus 1s 
avepids ; but sobrinus 1s dveyiadsous, as 
that word is explained by Philoxenus. 
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Vossius, we are said to be accustomed to 
do. 

Sorbus, the service-tree, 
Its fruit stops fluxes.”” Tt. 

Sororiculata vestis. ‘So all the MSS. 
The Edds. have soriculata. The origin 
of either word is uncertain, and the mean- 
ing yet undiscovered.’ Thus Ed. Delph. 
** Turnebus,” says Vossius, ‘‘ says it is 
written in ancient MSS. sororiculata and 
sororeclata ; and expiains it Virgata suris 
et latioribus regulis, for suroregulata 
from surus, a branch, and regula ; or 
from surus and rica or ricula. What ‘if 
the stripes, with which they were em- 
broidered, represented the figure of field- 
mice ; from sorex, soricis, whence soricu- 
lus? So from Vermis, Vermiculus, is 
Vermiculatum opus.” 

Spero, I hope. ‘‘ From Hebr. SBR, 
to hope.’”? V. Hence sbero, spero. 
Haigh: ‘' Fr. orepedw, to make firm, [to 
assure oneself,| A‘ol. orepedw.”” That is, 
fr. omeped, omeep. GY Scheide refers 
spero to spes, and spes to omdw, on@, to 
draw, draw on. From the protractions of 
hope. 

Spica, an ear of com. Fr. omdxus 
£0). for graxus. But why spica for spd- 
ca? { Al. from otryebs, any instrument of 
pricking, as a spur, goad: acc. otryéa, 
orvya, Aol. omrvya. J Al. from spina, 
whence spinicus, spinica, spinicum, (like 
Tetricus,) contracted to spicus, spica, spi- 
cum. The ancients, says Vossius, said 
spicus, spica, spicum. {{ Isaac Vossius 
refers to Yit, which in the accusative is 
Wixa, transp. omixa. But how does wé 
apply? § ‘* From Germ. picken, to 
prick,” says Wachter, who refers to the 
same source Gr, weimby and mxpoy, bitter, 
i. e. pungent. 

Spiirius. “ Spurius est qui nascitur 
scorto, in cujus nidum plures conspirant 
amatores: adeo ut, licét non minis 
quam ceteri uno nascantur parente; ta- 
men, quia is incertus est, natus videri 
queat ex patribus conventiciis, ut loqui- 
tur Plautus. Et hec causa est cur spu- 
rius Gicatur a o7opa, ut Modestinus ait. 
Nisi dictum malis a parte qua femine id 
sunt quod sunt: nam ea vocatur spurium 
aonupa.” V. 

Squatina, a skate. 
sgualeo. See Squalus. 

Stannum, pewter. Soft for stagnum 
fr. oraywoy fr. cray@ fut. 2. of ordfw, to 
distil: or from pf. pass. éorarymeévoy. 
Pliny : “Is qui primus FLuiT in forna- 
cibus liquor stannwn appellatur: qui se- 


“ Fr. sorbeo. 


For squalitina fr. 
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- Syr. sebol, Arab. sunbul, spica. 
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cundus, argentum: qui remansit, gale- 
na.” { Lhuyd compares the Cornish and 
Armorie stean, and the Irish stan. And 
Wachter refers stannum to the Welsh 
ystaen, and this to ‘* ystuento, maculare : 
quod, cum sit plumbum album, nigras ta- 
men MACULAS in manibus attrectantium 
relinquat.”’ 

Stips or Stipes, a small piece of money. 
Fr. ordpos, gain, in Hesychius. Curtius: 
‘* Ob inopiam suburbanum hortum exigua 
stipe colens.’’ Here Forcellini explains 
it “ lucrum, emolumentum.” YJ Varro: 
“‘ A stipando: nam, quod asses libre 
pondo erant, qui acceperant majorem nu- 
merum, non in arca ponebant, sed in ali- 
qua cella stipabant i. e. componebant, 
quo minus loci occuparet.’”’ 

Sttiprum, rape; adultery ; fornication. 
Among the Ancients it meant disgrace, 
Scaliger derivat a stéupeo, ut 
quod facit ut séupeamus. Quodammodo 
ut Gr, ptoos a piw, claudo oculos seu 
linguam. § Al. a ortw, tentigine la- 
boro. 

Subidus. ‘‘ Vetus Poetaapud Gellium : 
‘ Dicere cim conor curam tibi, Pamphila, 
cordis, Quid mi abs te queram? verba 
labris abeunt. Per pectus miseram ma- 
nat subido mihi sudor: Sic tacitus, sudi- 
dus ; duplo ideo pereo.’ Subidus videtur 
esse a subando, et significare libidine zstu- 
antem, mollem, deliciis amorum deditum, 
Minimé durum, aut rusticum. Ut sit sen- 
sus: Amore quidem estuo, et tamen ta- 
cere cogor: ideo duplici de causa pereo. 
Alii interpretantur scientem, videntem, 
peritum rei amatorie. Unde insubidus 
ponitur pro rudi, rustico, ignaro.” F. See 
Insubidus. 

Subtilo, a piper. ‘ A Chald. sthbul, 
Sed ovpr- 
exdoxik@s eo notatur ovpryt sive cala- 
mus.” V. Subulo. has another meaning. 
Forcellini: ‘* Subudones etiam dicuntur 
cervorum quoddam genus rectis cornibus, 
et in mcdum subul@ acuminatis, simplici- 
bus, et non ramosis: vel potiusin modum 
TIBIZ rectis et simplicibus.”’ Vossius: 
‘* Subule quoque dicuntur instrumenta 
ferrea, quibus lapides excavantur ac poliun- 
tur. Greci dpvyas vocant. Indeque ani- 
mali quod Greci vocant épuya, quia dépu- 
yah. e. subulam cornu suo referat, itidem 
subulonis nomen datum.” 

Stiburra, Stibura, a Roman street and 
tribe. Some vain attempts have been 
made at the derivation of this word: 
but the investigation of the origin of the 
names of places is generally ineffectual, 
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and at all events does not fallin with the 
plan of this work. 

Suffragor, I support or recommend ; I 
support by voting. ‘‘ From the suffra- 
gines which specially sustain an animal, 
by which it sustains and supports itself.” 
Perot. Then Refragor is for Resuffragor. 
G Al. from srodpdéfoum, taken in the 
sense of speaking after another or second- 
ing him. But why G? 

Suppérum, Supdrum, Sipdrum, a linen 
sail fastened to the highest part ofa mast, 
a topsail; a flag, streamer; a linen gar- 
ment. Festus says: ‘** Velum omne quod 
ex lino est, supparum dicitur.” Dacier 
derives supparum from iad and ¢dpos. 
Donnegan explains gdpos ‘a cloke or 
loose robe ; a veil or other covering for 
the head and face; a sail; linen cloth.” 
But whatis dd? Festus says that the 
supparum is the same as the Subucula, 
which is an under garment, Then d7d is 
explained. But Varro directly contra- 
dicts Festus: ‘‘ Capitium ab eo, quod 
capit pectus: alterum quod subtus, a quo 
Subucula: alterum quod supra a quo 
supparus, nisi quod id dicunt Oscé.” Is 
then jd here Up, as in émorredw, iadr- 
roua, &c.? | Vossius, Forcellini, and 
Dacier notice a word cipapos, a topsail. 


T. 


Talitrum, a rap or fillip with one’s 
finger. ‘‘ Talus seems to have been an- 
ciently said of the little bones not only of 
the foot but of the hand. Gloss. Philox. : 
* Talares, ndvivAo modav. Talarii, xdv- 
dvAot XEIPQN.’ Hence talitrum.” V. 

Tauminia uva, a kind of wild grape. 
Dacier: ‘‘ Taminum sive tamina erat 
macula, tabes. Inde attaminure. Inde 
taminia uva maculis variegata, distincta, 
que ideo etiam Variana et Variola nun- 
cupata, ut ex Plinio Macrobioque cogno- 
scere est.” 

Tasconium, a kind of potter’s earth. 
‘* A loco Tasco,” says Ainsworth. 

Taurii, Taurilia, games in honor of the 
infernal Gods. Dacier: ‘ Tuurii dicti 
quod a ludimagistro discipulus in crudo 
bovis [i. e. fawri] corio impelleretur, do- 
nec virtute talorum consisteret.’’ 

Tragopan, a bird thus described by 
Livy : ‘* Major aquila, cornua in tempo- 
ribus curvata habens, ferruginei coloris, 
tanttim capite pheeniceo.” Dacier: ‘It 
seems formed from tpdyos, a goat, and 
Tay, Pan. As being like Pan with goat’s 
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horns. Instead however of its having goat’s 
horns, Solinus says that it has rams’ 
horns.’’ Vossius adds that the color of 
the head was like the color of Pan, and 
quotes Virgil: ‘« Quem (i. e. Pana) vidi- 
wus ipsi Sanguineis cbuli baccis minioque 
rubentem.” 

Tranquillus, calm, still, smooth. 
properly of a calm unruffled sea, Qui 
éransiri aut tranari quit. But power is 
expressed in adjectives by Dilis, Ilis, &c. 

Trichila, a covered walk made of vines, 
&c. Oran arbor. Jos. Scaliger refers it 
to rpixwos, ‘* pilis densus et quasi impe- 
ditus.”” Rather from a word tpextards 
formed from rpives. But Scaliger’s idea 
seems not a happy one. 

Tiibus, a pipe, tube, Fr. tuba, a trum- 
pet which is of that form. (J Al. from a 
word rémos formed from tum@ fut. 2. of 
TunTo. ‘ Quia PERCUTIENDO est exca- 
vatus,” says Scaliger. 

Turdus,a thrush. From surdus, deaf. 
Kwoérepos xixans is a Greek proverb. 
But why T for S? Nor does the XZolic 
Td for Sb seem to assist us here. 

Turpis, ugly, hideous ; applied to the 
conduct, base, disgraceful. For torpis fr. 
térpora (réropra) pf. mid. of rpémw. 
That is, perverse, awry, awkward. It is 
otherwise explained as that from which 
we TURN in disgust. 

Tiittilus, a tower or high head dress ; 
the peak or tuft ofa priest’s cap. Varro 
says that ¢uéulus means also the highest 
part of a city, a citadel, which he refers to 
tutus, defended. Hence a tower or high 
head-dress. But Ennius shortens the first 
syllable of dutulus. 


V. 


Said 


Vacerra, a stake; palisade. For ba- 
cerra from a word bacus, whence baculus. 

Vagina, a sheath. Fr. ANY, to fix 
tight: Dor. mdyw, whence pagina, vast- 
na. ¥ Al. from vaco. But VA should 
thus be short. § Al. for valgina from 
Celt. balg, a sack, bag, pufse, pod, &e. 


which is allied to Lat. bulga. § Lhuyd : 
“Trish faighin.”’ ' 
Vatius, “hew- legged. Vossius: ‘ Fr. 


Bards, which Hesychius .states was used 
by the Tarentines for Karaepiys, inclining 
to one side more than to another.” But 
this seems hardly the meaning of karade- 
ee. Veneo, to be exposed to sale, 
to be sold. Fr. avéw, whence wveouat, 
to purchase. Hence tones and veneo, 
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somewhat as gEnu from yOvu. ¥ Al. 
from aivéw, to praise; aivéouat, to be 
praised, and hence to be set off, set off 
for sale. 

Vépres, Vépris,a thorn, bramble, bush. 
Fr. poy, pwords, Aol. Bownds, a bramble, 
says Scaliger. I suppose, through transp. 
Bwrpds, then bepris, (as some derive vE- 
neo from *Qvéw, and somewhat as gEnu 
from yOvu,) and vepris. 

Verruca, a wart. ‘‘ From Arab. veru- 
kah.” Tt. Gf Al. for verrunca. ‘* He- 
liotropio, zacyntha, aliave herba verru- 
caria averruncatur, h. e. avertitur.” V. 

Vervex, a wether-sheep. From a word 
hépBré fr. pépBw, to nourish, feed. As 
feeding merely and not propagating. { 
Al. for verpex fr. verpus. 

Vestigium, the print ofa foot, a print, 
mark, trace. Hence the sole of the foot, 
which makes the print. Also, a token, 
proof. Vestigium temporis is an instant 
or moment. Cicero: ‘‘ Eodem et loci 
vestigio et temporis.” Time is com- 
pared to space, of which a mere print oc 
cupies the smallest portion. Forcellini 
otherwise: ‘ Translatio a celeritate fa- 
cientis vestigium, quod scilicet nihil pene 
citils fiat quam vestigium.’ Hence *e 
vestigio”’ is instantly. But whence is 
vestigium? Here are guesses. As Fas- 
tigium is from Fastus, Scheide refers ves- 
tigium to éora: pp. of €w, 1 place, set, 
i.e, my foot. V,asin Vespera. {J Al. 
from Bdw, to go, pp. BéBnora ; as from 
BéBnoca is Bijoca. So some derive tyvos 
from (rw, ixa. YF Al. from ve and stigo, 
(whence Instigo,) to make a prick or 
mark. 

Vincio, I bind. Froma verb ruxvitw, 
(same as wukvdw, to press close together, ) 
fut. wuxvicw, muKmad, transp. muvKie, 
whence pincio, vincio. § Al. from 7?s, 
ivds, a fibre, tendon, and so a string, cord, 
q Al. from icxdw, to prevail over, somewhat 
as Kparéw is to hold or detain. Hence 
ixdw, vicio, vincio. §f Al. cut down from 
vimine-amjicio, whence vimcio, vincio. 

Vinnitlus, Vinulus. Plautus: ‘‘ Com- 
pellando oratione vinuld, venustula.” 
The word Venustula gives much weight 
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to the opinion of Wachter who refers it to 
Celt. fein, fine, neat. {] Isidorus says: 
** Vinnuluta vox est levis et mollis et 
flexibilis. Dicta a vinno, cincinno molli- 
ter flexo.” But whence is this vinnus ? 
Q{ Dacier: ‘* Vinulus, mollis, a vini di- 
minutione. Nam vinum, quod genero- 
sum non esset, vinulum et villum appella- 
bant.”” 

Vireo, to be verdant or green. 
gap, fapos, spring. 

Vitellus, the yoke of an egg. Turton: 
‘Fr. vita. Because it contains the life 
of the chick.” But I should thus be 
long. Rather, from ¢droy, an offspring. 
For phitellus. Al. from AékOos, the 
yoke of an egg: Nol. AémiOos, transp. 
mBéAos, whence vitelus, vitulus, vitellus. 

Ulmus, an elm. Auglo-Sax. elm, 
Belg. olm, Germ. ulm. (Also, Irish ailm, 
if I understand Lhuyd rightly.) But all 
these, says Wachter, are in the opinion of 
Skinner from the Latin. § Haigh: “Fr, 
dAmos, a mortar, a pestle, a tripod, a kind 
of a cup, a part of the leg, the trunk of 
the body, a stupid fellow. The four first 
significations have nothing in common, 
but the wood of which they are made ; 
and the remaining ones clearly allude to 
the trunk ofa tree. This is undoubtedly 
the elm, the timber of which was in very 
general use among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans.” But éapos is rather from a verb 
bAw, dAmout, to roll round, as Lennep sug- 
gests. 

Unédo, the fruit of the strawberry tree, 
and the tree itself. Pliny: ‘“‘Pomum in- 
honorum, ut cui nomen ex argumento sit 
unum tantim edendi.” Turton copies 
Pliny : ‘** A kind of crab, so called be- 
cause from its austerity only one can be 
eaten at a time.” 

Voconia pyra. ‘* Called perhaps from 
one Voconius, who first planted them : 
though Pliny ranks them among those, 
the origin of which was not known. In 
Harduin’s MSS. it is vocima.” F. 

Ursus, a bear. Haigh: “ Fr. xé€poos, 
uncultivated, rough.” Hence hersus, then 
ursus, as Helcus, Ulcus. 


From 
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fErumna. * A stick on which pedlars 
raised. and carried their fardels.’’-——Rather, 
a stick raised for this purpose. 

fEtas. /Evum, evitas, as Bonum, Bo- 
nitas. 

fsvum. ‘** Fr. aidy, whence eum,” &c. 
As 8dAoN becomes doluM. 

Alce. <‘* Anglo-Sax. elch, Suec. elg.”’ 


W. 

Altare. Lhuyd: ‘Irish altoir, Armor. 
altor.” 

Ambulo. Jones: ‘ Fr. aupeddw, dug- 
€AB.”” That is, ago me circumcirca. 
Hence ambelo, as tutw, amBo ; then am- 
bulo, as oxémEAos, scopUlus. 

Amo. Al. from Arab. umm; a mother. 

Anas. Al. from @ vaooa, & vaoo’. 

Ancile. Compare Incile. 

Animus. Cicero: ‘*‘ Humorem et ca- 
lorem qui est fusus in corpore, animum 
denique illum sprraBILEM—.” 


Anser. ‘“ For chanser.” As Eres for 
Cheres. . 
Apex. ‘* As tied with thread.” 


Wachter explains it of binding the head, 
and compares it with Goth. watp, a dia- 
dem. 

Aping. Forcellini says on Apinarius : 
“ Salmasius thinks it comes from Gr. 
addva or apdvyn, which occurs in Suidas, 
and signifies anything triflmg or ridi- 
culous.” Apine may be referred to the 
same. 

Apis. 

Apud. 
euTrodwy. 

Agua. “‘ Fr. aixvia, level.” Xenophon : 
Tlediov Gray “OMAAON “QSTIEP OAAAT- 
TA. Sir W. Drummond gives aqua to the 
Orientals. 

Aquila. Lhuyd: “ Irish akuil, Armor. 
aékl.” | 

Arbor. Al. from a word apipépos, very 


Compare Examen. 


“© For adpud.”’ Compare Gr. 


productive. Whence éppdpos, pops, 
and arbors, as %ubw, amBo. 

Ardeo. ‘‘ From aridus, ardus.”’ As 
Caldus for Calidus. Virgil: «‘ Postquam 
exhausta palus, terreque ardore dehis- 
cunt.” Ardore is dryness. 

Armilausa. ‘* A defectu manicarum 
vestis quedam militaris Latino-barbaris 
dicitur armilausa, i. e.non manicata, abs- 
que manicis, ab arm brachium, et los de- 
stitutus.” W. 

Asellus. Dele “ See above.” 

Asper. ‘* Fr. &omopos.” 
prospErus from mpéopOpos. 

_ Assiduus. Compare Sedulus. 

Auctor, (2). My learned friend Mr. 
Quayle explains it thus: ‘ He, who is 
selling, adds to, increases the price.” 

Auctoramentum. Mr. Quayle explains 
it: ‘ That which is added to, given be- 
yond, the stipulated reward.” Fr. augeo, 
auctum. 

Augeo. ‘‘ Goth. aukan, Germ. auchen, 
Icel. auka.”” W. - 

Auster. Wachter: ‘* Plaga australis 
est pars mundi estiva et omnium calidis- 
sima.”’ Ovid has ‘* rsp1po Noto.” 

Balteus. ‘‘ Fr. BdAAw, pp. BéBadrra.” 
Rather, from fAnréos, Dor. Baaréos, 
transp. Badréos. 

Bes. Tacitus in Ann. vi, 17, has 
«‘duas fcenoris partes.” The Delphin 
Editor says: “ Intelligo duas partes ex 
TRipus partibus, vel duas TERTIAS pare 
tes.’ See Homer Il. K. 253. 

Blandus. Wachter: ‘‘ Martinius ob- 
servat quod Hebreis una vox Planum, 
Levem et Blandum significet. Hinc 
blandum deducit a plano. Is blandus est, 
qui plana, non aspera loquitur.” One 
who talks smoothly. Planus, planidus, 
as Vivus, Vividus. Hence plandus and 


blandus. 
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Bucca. Lhuyd: ‘“ Armor. bdch.” 

Bufo. LUbuyd: “ Irish baaf.” 

Caduceum. ‘* For caruceum.” 
versa meRidies is for meDidies. 

Cecus. ULhuyd: “ Irish kéoch.” 

Campus. Al. from Celt. kamm, crooked, 
curved. 

Capo. Wachter elsewhere refers it to 
Germ. kappen, to cut, which he compares 
with kértTw, koma, to cut. 

Carduus. Wachter refers to Celt. 
carthu, to cleat from ditt, and to Germ. 
karden, to card. 


Vice 


Cartilage. So Tussilago. 
Carus. Al. from xpetos, in want; Ion. 


xphios, Dor. xpaios, xpos, transp. xGpos. 

Caula. “ Forcaveola.” Or for cavula. 

Centum. Lhuyd: * Brit. Armor. 
Com. kant, Irish keantr.” 

Cerno Hereditatem may be compared 
with the Greek phrase Nouifw @eods. 

Cippus, a sharp stake. Wachter com- 
pares it with ‘* Anglo-Sax. cyp, trabs, 
lignum dolatum ; Engl. chip, and chip-ax ; 
and Gr. xoreiy, Germ. kappen.” 

Clam. To the Slavonic derivations 
given by L’Eveque of Palam and Coram, 
should have been added that given by 
him of clam: “* Clam #eut dire Secrette- 
ment, en cachette: et me paroit aussi 
Slavon. Clam se dit pour kolami, et (par 
une contraction trés conformé au génie de 
la langue Slavonne) klami, au milieu des 
Pieux ;.c’est a dire dans des cabannes 
qui étoient formées de Pieux revétus 
d’écorces, de peaux, ou de branchages.” 

Clunis. Lhuyd: “ Brit. klyn.” 

Codex. Madan explains it “ a table- 
book, made of several boards joined to- 
gether.”’ 

Cena. 
nish kén.’” 

Cogo. ‘*For coago.” Whence co-egi, 
co-actum. 

Compesco. 
Segrego. 

Considero. “. 
Homer. II. x; 45: 


Lhuyd: ‘ Armor. kéan, Cor- 


‘© So Dispesco” &c. Add 


. + dior Toy voor.” 
"Em) dpeva 07x’ ie- 


potat. 
Cor. Or fr. réap, A5ol. wéop. 
Cresco. ‘* For crassesco.” That is, 


to grow tbick, large, numerous, &c. Cru- 
desco is explamed ‘‘ to increase” by 
Martin on Georg. 3, 504. Tooke refers 
cresco to Anglo-Sax. kersan, to grow, and 
remarks that the Latin etymologist strug- 
gles in vain to discover any other source. 
Others refer it to xpéas or creo. 

Crusta. Lhuyd: ‘ Irish krusta.” 

Crystallum, crystal, &c. 
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Culex. Lhuyd: ‘ Irish kuyl.”’ 

Cuneus. Lhuyd : ‘* North Wales kn.” 

Cuprum. Lhuyd: ‘Irish kopar, Brit. 
koppr, Corn. kober, Armor. kuevr.” 

Curtus. ‘Fr. xéxpovtat.’’ Whence 
Kpovtos, koupTos, curtus. 

Delubrum is fr. Aotw, luo. 

Dens, dentis. Al. for tends, tendis, 
from tévdw, to eat. “Goth. tunth, Belg. 
tand.”” W. “ Brit. Corn. Armor. dant.” 
Lhuyd. 

Destino. ‘So Deteneo, Detino.” 
Retinaculum from a verb Retino, avi. 

Disco. Lhuyd: ‘ Brit. dysgy,; Corn. 
desky, Armor. diski.”’ 

Dissipo. ‘* Germ. setven.”” Wachter 
writes it steben. He mentions Germ. su- 
pen, and Sorab. sipu, fundere. 

Dormio. ‘Fr. Sépya, &c.”’ A verb 
formed from a substantive often expresses 
the use for which it is intended. Thus 
Olxos is a house; Oixéw is to dwell in a 
house. Templum is a space in the air 
cut off mentally by the augurs for the 
purpose of viewing; Contemplor is to 
view such a space. So from Aédpya, a 
hide—as hides were in the olden time spe- 
cially used for lying on and sleeping on— 
a verb might have been formed signifying 
to lie on or to sleep on a skin, and so to 
sleep in general. Add to the passages 
already cited the following from Homer: 
Aitip by ipws EGS: tb & arpwro poy 
Bobs a&ypavaAoto. 

Dorsum, the back. ‘* Quod devexum 
sit deorsum,” says Festus. Rather, quod 
sit devorsum, as inclining downwards. This 
is properly applicable to quadrupeds. 
Dorsum is also a ridge of hills. In Sussex 
are hills called the Boar’s-back. 

Duco—Dux. Wachter mentions Welsh 
and Armoric dug, dux. 

Ebrius. “ For ebibrius.” 
Proprius. 

Equus. Lhuyd: ‘Trish each.” 

Exercitus. Gibbon: ‘* So sensible 
were the Romans of the imperfection of 
valor without skill and practice, that in 
their language the name of an army 
was borrowed from the word which signi- 
fies exercise. Military exercises were 
the important and unremitted object of 
their discipline.” 

Exta. ‘For exsecta.” So Prosecta. 

Exuo. The factis, a Latin word duo 
existed as formed from Gr. ddw; then ex- 
duo was formed, which was softened to 


So 


Compare 


“ExXUO. 


Facesso. ‘* Or facesso hinc, is facio 
iter hinc.” Compare Proficio, Proficiscor. 
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Falco. Wachter mentions the northern 
‘ valka, agitare, and falke, circus.” 

Fanum. Haigh: “ Fr. davdy. 
ples were richly omamented.” 

Funus. ‘As being conducted by the 
light of tapers.’’ Compare Vespillo from 
Vesper. 

Furca. Or from gopéw, pops, whence 
a word gopirh, forca, furca. 

Gallus. Lhuyd: ‘Irish gall.” He 
elsewhere represents peav-ghall to be the 
Irish for Pea-cock. 

Gloria. Lhuyd: ‘ Irish gloir.” 


Tem- 


Hibernus. ¥or himernus. Compare 
scaBellum. 

Hic (2). Read at the end 7x” instead 
of Hur’. 

Honor. ‘‘ Honor aliquando fuit vox 


media, iInJuRIAM significans, teste Gel- 
lio.” W. 

Hospes. ‘‘ For hespes, as dEntes ” &c. 
Read ‘* as vice versa.” 

Immo. Compare Penitus. 

Industria, purposely. Said of what 
happens not accidentally on our part, but 
with our exertion and taking pains to 
bring about an event. 

Labium: ‘ Fr. AaBéw,” &c. Juvenal : 
“* Hujus Pallida labra cibum caPiunt 
digitis alienis.” ‘A Germ. letben, di- 
videre. Margo oris est natura in labium 
superius et inferius divisa.”” W. 

Latus, wide, Lhuyd : ‘ Irish leathan.”’ 

Laurus. Lhuyd: ‘Armor. lére. Irish 


lavras. Brit. lauryv.” 

Levo. So kovpifw is to lift up, from 
Kovdos, light. 

Liber. Ubuyd: ‘ Corn. liver, Irish 


leavar, Brit. lhyvyr.” 

Libra. ‘‘As properly weighing a libra.” 
Compare Pondo. 

Littera. Lhuyd: ‘Irish litir, Corn. 
and Armor, litheren.” 

Locusta. ‘« German Sprinkel, a locust, 
from Springen, to spring. So Lat. locustu 
means a leaper, if derived from leken, to 
leap.” W. 

Lustrum is from a word Aodetpoy from 
Aovw, and perhaps in the first sense from 
a word Advorpoy from Avw. 

Lustrum (1). In antepenult. read 
“i.e. luxi” &e. 

Macero. ‘As from réraxa” &c. 
Read ‘As from thw, is tyxepds, Dor. 
Takepos,” &c. 

Manus. Lhuyd: ‘Irish man, main.” 

Metus. Il. «, 121: YoAAdK yap 
MEOIEI te kal ovk e0éAct rovéec@au. 

Mille. Lhuyd: “ Irish mile. 
and Corn. mil. Armoric mill.” 
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Miror. Al. for mermiror fr. peppalpo- 
pat, to ponder anxiously, and so to observe 
intently. 

Mulier. Wachter: ‘* Proprié est a1o- 
LirRix a Germ. malen, molere.” Or fr. 
pvAAw, to grind; fut. wuAd, 


Murus. Uhuyd: “ Irish mur, Brit. 
myr.” 
Ollus. ‘“ Ancient form of illus or tlle.” 


So Ipsus was used. 

Pallaca, From Gr. radAarh. 

Persona. Al.from mpéowmoy, whence 
mpocwnlvyn, tpoownlva, transp. wopewnlya, 
whence persopina, as dEntes from *5Orres, 
vEster for vOster : thence persona. 

Pica. “ Apparently from Anglo-Sax. 
specan, to speak, talk. It is called by 
the poets Loquax and Garrula.” W. 


Platessa. Or from a word wAardées, 
TAatéerOa. 

Pondus. ‘© As pOdex” &c. We say 
mOlten from mElt. 

Precidaneus. “ For precido for pre- 
cedo seems uncommon.’ See however 
Prellganeum. 

Preda. ‘For predata.” Whience 


predta, preta or preda. 

Pratum. Al. from Bpwrdv, eaten or to 
be eaten: ol. Bparbv, as mpAtos is 
fEolic for mpQros: thence bratum and 
pratum. 

Probo. As Destino, avi, and Retina- 
culum, are from Teneo: so from prohabeo 
might be prohibo, avi, cut down to probo, 
avi. Prohabeo, I hold out, I hold for- 
ward, viz. that I may inspectand examine. 
q{ Al. from mpoddw, mpopG, in the sense of 
Tpopaive. 

Propero. Al. from mpopépw (ue), 1 ad- 
vance. 

Quasillus. Lbuyd: ‘ Irish ketshin.” 

Questus. ‘Fr. queror.” So Haustus 
from Haurio. 

Quisnam. Or nam is indeed. See Nam. 

Ruga. Lhuyd: “ Irish roka.” 

Saburra. ‘Fr. sabulum.”” Whence 
sabulera, as Patera, Arcera. Then sabul- 
ra, saburra. : 

Sdliunca. Martyn says that it is the 
Nardus Celtica, a species of Valerian, 
and tliat it was named “Aduovyyla. Is 
then saliunca for saliunga ? 

Sanguis, blood. ‘it may appear 
strange,” says Isaac Vossius, ‘‘and yet 
it is true that sanguen is analogically de- 
duced from aiua.” Does not the Reader 
stare? However, let us try to get san- 
guis from aiua. Gen. aluaros—aipros— 
Guros, as alocet becomes goce—hence 
hamquos, as Tis becomes QUis—hamquts, 
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for IS Latin answers to OS Greek in the 
termination of the third declension—-sam- 
quis, as *EE becomes Sex—sanquis, as 
priMceps becomes priNceps and SaM- 
skrit SaNskrit— then sanquis falls na- 
turally into sanguis. Is the Reader re- 
minded of London and Brutus! 


Saturnus. Lhuyd: ‘Irish Saturn, 
British Sadurn.” 
Scisco. “* For voting” &c. Job: 


‘* The cause, which I knew not, I searched 
out.” 

Somnus. Al. from sopio, whence sopi- 
NUS, SOPNUS, SOMNUS. 

Sonus. Lhuyd: “ lrish son, soin. 
Brit. sn, sin.” 

Soror. Lhuyd: “ Corn. hor.” 

Sororio. Forcellini: ‘* Pariter cresco, 
duarum sororum geminarum instar. Fes- 
tus: * Sororiare mammez dicuntur puella- 
rum, cim primim tumescunt, ut Frater- 
culare puerorum.’ Pliny: ‘ Mammas so- 
roriantes.’ Id est, nimis pariter turgentes 
vel noxif lactis copia, vel alio aliquo vi- 
tio.” 

Stera. ‘“ Ab torépa.” 
for History. 

Stolidus, line 2. Read ‘‘ sucker” for 
“© suckler.” 

Suggillo. Al. from subigo, whence 
subigillo, as Occo, Occillo—then subgilio, 
suggillo. 

Sylva, Silva. Silva seems to be the 
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ADDITIONS, &c. - 


SA—UL 


true reading. It is sanctioned, says For- 
cellini, by Gifanius, Manutius, Daus- 
quius, Cellarius, Vossius, by the best In- 
scriptions and by ancient Mss, Is then 
the derivation of this word from #Ay or 
from gdAoy shaken? No more than 
the derivation of Fama is shaken, because 
it is not written Phama. Forcellini re- 
marks on Inclytus: ‘‘ Some write Incli- 
tus, because words, though they are of 
Greek origin, in consequence of long 
adoption gradually pass into the Latin 
spelling, like Fama, Siva.” 

Tellus. Lhuyd: ‘Irish , tealla.” 

Testis. Lhuyd: ‘ Brit. tyst.” 

Teter. Yor the first account of this 
word I am indebted to an able scholar, 
Alfred Phillips, Esq., of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

Tilia. Lhuyd: ‘ Irish éeileog.” 

pate Lhuyd: ‘* Irish tiotal, Welsh 
titl.’’ 

Tracto. ‘*Or traho 
Tracto is traho szPE. 

_Tristis. Lhuyd: ‘“ Brit. and Com. 
trist.” 

Uliré means also far off. Plautus: 
‘« Ultro istum a me.’ Thatis, to a point 
removed, Compare Ulterior. Also, still 
more, moreover. Virgil: ‘ His lacrymis 
vitam damus et miserescimus #liro.” That 
is, still further, as a further display of 
mercy. 
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